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KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


Three  methods  are  used  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the 
words  forming  the  headings  of  the  separate  articles : 

(1)  By  dividing  the  word  into  syllables,  and  indicating  the 
syllable  or  syllables  to  be  accented.  This  method  is  followed  where 
the  pronunciation  is  entirely  obvious.  Where  accent  marks  are 
omitted,  the  omission  indicates  that  all  syllables  are  given  sub- 
stantially the  same  value. 

(2)  Where  the  pronunciation  differs  from  the  spelling,  the 
word  is  re-spelled  phonetically,  in  addition  to  the  accentuation. 

(3)  Where  the  sound  values  of  the  vowels  are  not  sufficiently 
indicated  merely  by  an  attempt  at  phonetic  spelling,  the  following 
system  of  diacritical  marks  is  additionally  employed  to  approximate 
the  proper  sounds  as  closely  as  may  be  done : 


&,  as  in  fate,  or  in  bare. 

1,  as  in  alms,  Fr.  ame,  Ger.  Bahn=a 

of  Indian  names. 
4,  the  same  sound  short  or  medium,  as 

in  Fr.  bai,  Ger.  Mann, 
a,  as  in  fat 
t,  as  in  falL 
«,  obscure,  as  in  rural,  similar  to  u  in 

biff,  e  in  her:  common  in  Indian 

names, 
e,  as  in  me=i  in  machine, 
e,  as  in  met. 
e,  as  in  her. 

I,  as  in  pine,  or  as  ei  in  Ger.  Mein. 
i,   as  in   pin,    also   used   for   the  short 

sound:    corresponding    to   S,    as    in 

French  and  Italian  words. 


eu,  a  Ions  sound  as  in  Fr.  jedne,  = 
Ger.  long  o,  as  in  Sdhne,  G£the 
(Goeihe). 

eu,  corresponding  sound  short  or  medi- 
um, as  in   Fr.  pen = Ger.   6  short. 

6,  as  in  note,  moan. 

o,  as  in  not,  frog — that  is,  short  or 
medium. 

8,  as  in  move,  two. 

u,  as  in  tube. 

u,  as  in  tub :  similar  to  e  and  also  to  a. 

u,  as  in  bull. 

tl,  as  in  Sc  abt#ne=Fr.  6  as  in  d£, 
Ger.  u  long  as  in  rrtfu,  Btihne. 

u,  the  corresponding  short  or  medium 
sound,  as  in  Fr.  but,  Ger.  Mailer. 

oi,  as  in  oil. 

ou,  as  in  pound ;  or  as  at*  in  Ger.  Hans. 


The  consonants,  b,  d,  f,  h,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n,  ng,  p,  sh,  t,  v,  and  z,  when 
printed  in  Roman  type,  are  always  given  their  common  English 
values  in  the  transliteration  of  foreign  words.  The  letter  c  is  indi- 
cated by  s  or  k,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  the  remaining  consonant 
sounds  the  following  symbols  are  employed : 

erally  much  more  strongly   killed. 
8,  always  as  in  to. 
th,  as  th  in   thin, 
th,  as  th  in  this. 
w  always  consonantal,  as  in  ire. 
x  =  ks,  which  are  used  instead, 
y  always  consonantal,  as  in  yea    (Fr. 

Uffne  would  be  re-written  leny). 
zh,  as  #  in  pleasure  =  Fr.  j. 


ch  is  always  as  in  rich. 

«\    nearly    as    th    in    this  =  Sp.    d    in 

Madrid,  etc. 
g  is  always  hard,  as  in  go. 
ft    represents    the    guttural    in    Scotch 

IocA,  Ger.  nacA,  also  other  similar 

gutturals. 
9,  Fr.  nasal  n  as  in  bon. 
r  represents  both   English  r,  and  r  in 

foreign  words,  in  which  it  is  gen- 
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Perfect  Number  a  number  the  sum  artificial  musk  differs  widely  in  odor  from 
v  «i*ax*m^x,  0f  whose  aliquot  true  musk,  but  it  is  a  delightful  perfume, 
part*  is  equal  to  the  number  itself,  as,  with  many  applications  in  perfumery.  The 
28=l-f-2-r-4-|-7-r-14.  A  defective  number  artificial  musk  perfume  is  obtained  from 
in  one  the  sum  of  whose  aliquot  parts  is  a  mixture  of  isobutyl  chloride  and  toluene, 
Jess  than  the  number,  as,  16 :  14-2-4-4+8  which  is  later  treated  with  nitric  acid. 
=15.  An  abundant  number  is  one  the  Otto  of  Rose  has  been  duplicated  by  Eng- 
lum  of  whose  aliquot  parts  is  more  than  lish  chemists  with  the  geraniol  from  citro- 
the  number,  as,  18  : 1 4-2-4-3-4-64-0=21.  nella  oil  as  a  starting  point.  Perfumes  and 
Perfumes  (per'fumi),  sub  Stances  cosmetics  are  produced  in  considerable 
luiiuuvo  emitting  an  agreeable  odor,  quantities  in  the  U.  S.  The  export  of  per- 
and  used  about  the  person,  the  dress,  ^rnery  in  1920  was  valued  at  $7,979,237. 
or  the  dwelling.  Perfumes  of  various  PeroamilS  (P^r'ga-mus),  or  Perga- 
sorts  have  been  held  in  high  estimation  *w5omuo  mum,  an  ancient  city  in 
from  the  most  ancient  times.  The  Egyp-  the  west  of  Asia  Minor,  north  of  Smyrna, 
tians,  Hebrews,  Phoenicians,  Assyrians  on  the  Calcus.  It  was  founded  by 
and  Persians  are  known  to  have  made  emigrants  from  Greece,  and  rose  to  im- 
great  use  of  them,  as  did  also  the  Greeks  portance  about  the  commencement  of  the 
and  Romans.  In  the  middle  ages  France  third  century  B.C.,  when  it  was  made  the 
and  Italy  were  most  conspicuous  for  the  capital  of  an  independent  state,  which 
use  and  preparation  of  perfumes.  Per-  subsequently  became  a  Roman  province, 
fumes  are  partly  of  animal  but  chiefiy  Pergamus  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
of  vegetable  origin.  They  may  be  divided  cities  of  antiquity.  Many  fine  remains 
into  two  classes,  crude  and  prepared,  still  exist  in  evidence  of  its  former  gran- 
The  former  consist  of  such  animal  per-  deur,  and  valuable  results  have  been 
fumes  as  musk,  civet,  ambergris,  and  obtained  through  excavations  carried  out 
such  vegetable  perfumes  as  are  obtained  by  the  Prussian  government  The  mod- 
in  the  form  of  essential  oils.  The  pre*  era  town  Bergama  (which  see)  occupies 
pared    perfumes,    many    of    them    known  its  site. 

by  fancy  names,  consist  of  various  mix-  pAWO!a  (per'go-la),  a  term  adopted 
tures  or  preparations  of  odorous  sub-  ACiguitt  tTOm  the  Italian  for  an  arbor 
stances  made  up  according  to  recipe.  At  0f  trellis  work  over  which  are  trained 
the  present  time  the  manufacture  of  per-  vines,  and  especially  for  such  an  arbor 
fumes  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Paris  and  covering  a  path,  walk  or  veranda. 
London,  and  in  various  towns  near  the  Per^nlpqi  (per-go-la'se),  Giovanna 
Mediterranean,  especially  in  the  south  *viguicai  ]jATT1STAt  an  Italian  mu- 
of  France.  Certain  districts  are  famous  gical  composer,  born  at  Jesi  in  1710; 
for  certain  productions;  as  Cannes  for  studied  at  the  conservatory  of  music  at 
its  perfumes  of  the  rose,  tuberose,  cassia,  Naples ;  produced  his  first  oratorio  and 
jasmine ;  Nlmes  for  thyme,  rosemary  and  his  first  opera  in  1731 ;  led  a  life  of  nc~ 
lavender ;  Nice  for  the  violet  and  mig-  torious  profligacy ;  and  died  at  Pozzuoli 
nonette.  England  claims  the  superiority  in  March,  173G.  His  compositions  are 
for  her  lavender,  which  is  cultivated  upon  regarded  as  the  best  representations  of 
a  large  scale  at  Mitcham  in  Surrey.    The  his  period. 

seat  of  the  production  of  otto  of  roses  PpriantVi  (per'i-anth),  in  botany,  the 
is  Bulgaria,  especially  in  the  cantons  of  *CAAaxAI'"  floral  envelope,  the  calyx 
Kezanfik  and  Karlova.  Of  late  years  and  corolla,  or  either.  This  term  is  ap- 
chemists  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  plied  when  the  calyx  and  corolla  are 
▼triety  of  artificial  odoriferous  sub-  combined  so  that  they  cannot  be  satis- 
stances,  some  identical  with  plant  per-  factorily  distinguished  from  each  other, 
fumes,  others  yielding  new  odors.     Thus  as  in  many  monocotyledonous  plants,  the 


Pericarditis 


tulip,  orchis,  etc.     The  perianth  la  called 
tinpie   when    it   consists   of   one    verticil, 
and  double  when  it  consists  of  both  calyx 
and  corolla. 
PprirArrlltis    (per-i-knr-dl'tis),     In- 

braneous  sac  (pericardium,  which  see) 
containing  the  heart.  In  the  acute  stage 
of  the  disease  there  is  exudation  o£ 
lymph   or  serum;   at  a   later  stage   false 


the  substance 

temal  surface,  oribces,  or  valves,  and  a 
fatal  termination  is  rarely  long  delayed. 
The  symptoms  of  pericarditis  are:  1st, 
pain  more  or  less  scute  in  the  location 
of  the  heart;  fever  is  present  with  loss 
of  appetite  and  dry  tongue.  An  anxious 
respiration  and  a  feeling  of  overwhelming 
oppression  are  also  present,  with  fre- 
quent sighing,  which  gives  momentary 
relief.  Most  of  the  symptoms  are  aggra- 
vated by  motion  or  a  high  temperature. 
For  the  diagnosis  of  pericarditis  we  must 
rely  mainly  on  the  physical  signs,  but  it 
is  only  when  the  effusion  is  considerable 
that  investigation  by  percussion  is  of 
much  use.  In  ordinary  cases,  where 
adhesion  takes  place,  there  may  be  an 
apparently  complete  recovery  nt  the  end 
of  three  weeks  or  less;  but  adhesion 
frequently  gives  rise  to  other  structural 
changes  of  the  heart,  sad  then  fatal  dis- 
ease of  that  organ  almoKt  always  follows. 
In  slight  cus-s  a  real  cure  without  ndhe- 
!    effected.     This    disease    is 


and    perapiri 


frequent    oc- 
rheumatism. 

Pericardium  ttSoJ"i&!tS! 

sac  or  bag  of  the  heart  in  man  nnd  other 
animals.  In  man  it  contains  the  heart 
nnd  origin  of  the  great  vessels.  It  con- 
sists of  two  layers,  an  outer  or  fibroin, 
and  an  inner  or  serous  layer.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  membrane  secretes  a  serous 
Quid,  which   in  health  is  p 


the  e 


wilhir 


Pericam     (Per'1-ksrp),  In  botany,  the 

.TCIlCm-p  seed-vessel  of  a  plant,  or  the 
whole  case  or  covering  in  which  the  seed 
is     inclosed.     The     pericarp     often     con- 

pli.  a.  in  which  the  external  skin  forms 
Ihe  tptcarp,  the  pulp  or  flesh  the  «arro- 
oorp.  nnd  the  stone  which  encases  the 
seed     the     euilocarii.     Pericarps     receive 


such  names  as  capsule,  silique,  legume, 
drupe,  berry,  nut,  cone,  etc. 
ppriplpo  (per'i-klez),  one  of  the  most 
*<*«««■  celebrated  statesmen  of  an 
cient  Greece,  born  at  Athens  about  494 
b.  c.  He  was  connected  by  family  rela- 
tions with  the  aristocracy,  but  as  Cimou 
was  already  at  its  head  he  endeavored  to 
gain  the  favor  of  the  popular  party.  In 
this  he  fully  succeeded  by  his  eloquence, 
abilities,  and  political  tactics,  so  that 
on  the  death  of  Cimon,  in  449  b.  c, 
Pericles  became  virtual  ruler  of  Athens. 
By  his  great  public  works  he  flattered 
the  vanity  of  the  Athenians,  while  he 
beautified  the  city  and  employed  many 
laborers  and  artists.  His  chief  aim  was 
to    make    Athens    undoubtedly    the    first 

position  it  attained 
ber     of      years. 
( See      Greece. ) 


which  Alhen! 
bad  to  contend 
against     Sparta 

states,     Pericles 

ma  nder -in-chief. 
The  Spartans 
advanced  into 
Attica, 

made  the  rural 
population  take 
refuge  In  Ath- 
ens  and    refused  _...,_. 

battle.         After  bu.t. 

they    retired    he 

led  an  army  into  Megaris.  and  neit  year 
he  commanded  a  powerful  fleet  against 
the  Peloponnesus.  In  4IS0  B.C.  u  i>luj;u'' 
broke  out  in  Athens,  and  for  2  brief 
period  Pericles  lust  his  popularity  nnd 
was  deprived  of  the  command.  The  peo- 
ple, however,  soon  recalled  him  to  the 
bend  of  the  state,  but  amid  his  numerous 
cares  be  was  afflicted  by  domestic  ca- 
lamities. Many  of  his  friends,  and  his 
two  sons,  Xanthippus  and  I'arulus,  were 
carried  off  by  the  plague;  and  to  console 
him  for  this  loss  the  Athenians  allowed 
bim  to  legitimize  his  son  by  Aspnsin. 
lie  now  sunk  into  a  lingering  sickness. 
and  died  B.  c.  4L»J,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Pericles  was  distin- 
guished by  intellectual  breadth,  elevated 
moral  tone,  unruffled  serenity,  and  superi- 
ority  to   the  prejudices  of  bis  age.     His. 


Peridot©  Periodicals 

MsM   tl   intimately   connected    with    the  tuanding   position,   which    renders   it   the 

Hslill   glory  of  art,  Klence,   and   power  key   of  the   Red   Sea.     On   its  southwest 

b   till  mm  side  is  a  well-sheltered  harbor  capable  of 

Psvririnia    <  per'i-dot ) .  a  name  given  by  containing  a  fleet  of  warships. 

*Miuuic    k.\yH.ts  to   ihr:  s;ri*n  trans-  Ppr-imntPr     (pe-rim'i-ter).    In    geotne- 

ptmt  varieties  of  olivine.     It  is  usually  """"Wr    Uy    tue   bouQda   of   |fn)it8 

torn*   shade   of   olive-green   or   leek-green,  of   any   figure  or   body,     llie   perimerera 

Ftridbtf     is     found     in     Brazil,    Ceylon,  of  surfaces  or  figures  are  lines;  those  of 

III j II I    and  Pegu.     It  is  s  very  soft  gem-  bodies  are  surfaces. 

■too*,  .  Hi.  nit  to  polish,  and,  iThen  pol-  T>Prtftr1  (pS'ri-ud),  in  astronomy,  tbs 
kM,  Jui.U-  to  lose  iti  luster  and  to  ren(H1  interval  of  time  occupied  by  a 
suffer  hw  wjot.  planet  or  comet  in  traveling  once  around 
i  French  the  sun,  or  by  a  satellite  in  traveling 
at  Ore-  around  its  primary. 
noble  in  1777;  educated  at  Lyons,  and  Periodicals  (pe-ri-od'i-kali),  publica- 
■served  with  honor  in  the  campaigns  of  *""«*i*'»*o  tjQQg  whjcn  appear  at 
Italy  (1799  and  1800).  In  1802  he  regular  intervals,  and  whose  principal 
established  a  prosperous  banking  house  object  Is  not  the  conveyance  of  newt 
in  company  with  his  brother.  In  1817  (the  main  function  of  newspapers),  but 
me  was  elected  to  represent  the  depart-  the  circulation  of  information  of  a  lit- 
raent  of  the  Seine  in  the  Chamber  of  erary,  scientific,  artistic,  or  miscellaneous 
Deputies.  Here  he  became  one  of  the  character,  as  also  criticisms  on  books, 
leaders  of  the  opposition  under  Charles  essays,  poems,  tales,  etc.  Periodicals  ex- 
X,  and  was  distinguished  as  an  eloquent  clusively  devoted  to  criticism  are  gen. 
advocate  of  constitutional  principles  and  erally  called  review*,  and  those  whose 
an  enlightened  financier.  After  the  revo-  contents  are  of  a  miscellaneous  and  en- 
lution  of  1830  be  was  prime-minister  to  tertaining  kind  magazine*;  but  there  is 
Louis  Philippe.  Died  in  1832.  Bis  no  great  strictness  in  the  use  of  the 
grandson,  of  the  same  name,  was  Presi-  terms.  The  first  periodical  was  pub- 
dent  of  France,  1894-95.  Usbed  in  France,  being  a  scientific  mag- 
■pBi-io-pp  (per'i-je),  that  point  In  the  axine,  the  Journal  de*  Savants,  issued  In 
rwl8CB  orbit  of  the  moon  which  Is  1605,  and  atil]  existing  in  name  at  leaat. 
at  the  least  distance  from  the  earth.  See  The  moat  famous  French  literary  peri- 
Apogee.  odlcal  is  the  Revue  de  Deux  Monde*, 
Pi-rionWf  (pa-rigor),  an  old  province  begun  in  1829,  from  1831  issued  fort- 
renguru  of  France-  It  formed  part  nightly,  and  marked  by  an  ability  which 
of  the  military  government  of  Guienne  baa  placed  It  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
and  Gaacony,  and  is  now  represented  by  world's  periodicals.  Into  it  tales,  poems, 
Dordogne  and  part  of  Lot-et-Garonne.  etc.,  are  admitted,  and  the  names  of  the 
P*r-ioTiPTiT  Ipa-ri-gea),  a  town  of  contributors  have  to  be  attached  to  their 
rerigucui  Prance  formerly  capital  articles.  The  earliest  English  periodical 
of  Perigord,  now  chief  town  of  the  de-  seems  to  have  been  the  Weekly  Memorial* 
partment  of  Dordogne,  on  the  right  bank  for  the  Ingenious,  the  first  number  of 
of  the  Isle,  08  miles  e-n.e.  of  Bordeaux,  wblch  is  dated  January,  1681-82,  and 
There  are  bombasine  and  serge  factories,  which  lasted  but  a  year.  It  was  fol- 
ium and  copper  foundries,  and  a  large  lowed  by  several  other  periodicals,  which 
trade  In  flour,  wine,  brandy,  and  the  for  the  most  part  had  but  a  brief  exist- 
._.uu»  trume  pdtfo  de  Firtgord.  Pop.  ence.  In  the  18th  century  a  number  of 
null)  33,548.  monthly  reviews  appeared,  including  the 
Pf>v-ihi>liftTi  (per-i-he'li-on:  Greek,  Monthly  Review  (1749-1844)  ;  the  Cnt- 
iMiueuuii  prri,  near,  and  AeKos,  the  ieal  Review  (1750-1817);  the  British 
son),  that  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth  Critic  (1793-1843)  :  the  Anti-Jacobin 
or  any  other  planet  in  which  it  Is  at  the  Review  and  Maga^ne  (1708-1821).  At 
point  nearest  to  the  sun.  The  'perihe-  length  in  1802  a  new  era  in  criticism  was 
lion  distance'  of  a  heavenly  body  is  Its  introduced  by  the  Edinburgh,  Review,  the 
distance  from  the  sun  at  Its  nearest  ap-  organ  of  the  Whigs,  which  came  out 
proach.  every  three  months,  and  soon  bad  a 
Pwim  (pa-rem'J,  an  Island  In  the  formidable  rival  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
icllm  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  at  the  (1809),  the  organ  of  the  Tories.  In 
entrance  to  the  Red  Sea.  about  10  miles  1824  the  Wcttminitter  Review  was  started 
from  the  Abyssinian  and  11  mile  from  by  Bentham  ns  the  organ  of  litilitarian- 
the  Arabian  shore;  7  bo.  miles  in  area.  Ism  and  radicalism,  and  with  It  was 
It  has  been  held  by  Great  Britain  since  afterwards  Incorporated  the  Foreign 
1857.  and  Is  under  the  government  of  Quarterly  Review  (1827-46)  :  and  in 
Aden.     It  la  of  consequence  from  its  com-  1836  the  Dublin  Review  was  established 


Periodicity  Peripatetic  Philosophy 

as  the  organ  of  the  Roman  Catholic  injury,  new  osseous  material  being  de- 
party.  All  the  quarterlies  still  exist,  posited  by  the  membrane, 
with  various  monthly  reviews  of  later  Periostitis  O)er"''08"tt'tk)f#inflamma- 
date.  tion  of  the  periosteum,  a 
Passing  over  the  Tatler  (1709-10),  painful  ailment  frequently  brought  on  by 
Spectator  (1711-12,  revived  1714),  etc.,  sudden  exposure  to  cold  at ter  being  heated, 
what  should  be  considered  to  be  ««i  ^enc-  Peripatetic  Philosophy  (per/A" 
m,  the  first  English  magazine  properly  *  f  *-**v»v^j  pa  - tet  - 
speaking  may  be  said  to  be  the  Gentle-  ikj,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  his 
man'*  Journal,  or  Monthly  Miscellany,  followers,  so-called,  it  is  believed,  because 
commenced  in  1692.  It  was  followed  in  he  was  accustomed  to  walk  up  and 
1731  by  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  pub-  down  with  bis  more  intimate  disciples 
lished  by  Cave.  The  success  of  Cave's  while  he  expounded  to  them  his  doc- 
ventire  brought  out  a  host  of  imitators,  trines  (Greek,  peri,  about,  patein,  to 
the  London  Magazine  (1732-84),  the  walk).  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
Scots  Magazine  (1739-1817),  the  Euro-  starts  from  his  criticism  of  the  Pla- 
pean  Magazine  (1782-182G),  and  the  tonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  in  combating 
Monthly  Magazine  (1790-1829),  being  which  he  is  led  to  the  fundamental  an- 
among  the  chief  of  this  class  which  were  tithesis  of  his  philosophy,  that  between 
originated  in  the  18th  century.  To  these  matter  and  form.  The  notion  or  idea  of 
a  large  number  has  since  been  added,  a  thing  is  not,  he  says,  a  separate  exist- 
Germany,  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  ence,  different  from  the  thing  itself,  but 
other  countries  were  later  in  embarking  is  related  to  the  thing  only  as  form  to 
actively  in  periodical  publications,  but  matter.  Every  sensible  thing  is  a  com- 
the  United  States  now  stands  first  in  pound  of  matter  and  form,  the  matter 
activity  in  this  field.  The  North  Atner-  being  the  substance  of  which  the 
ican  Review,  the  oldest  of  these,  began  thing  consists,  while  the  form  is  that 
as  a  quarterly  in  1815,  and  is  now  pub-  which  makes  it  a  particular  thing 
lished  as  a  monthly.  There  followed  the  (a  stone,  for  example,  and  not  a  tree), 
Atlantic,  the  finely  illustrated  Harper's,  and  therefore  the  same  as  its  notion  or 
Scribner's,  and  Century  magazines,  the  idea.  The  form  is  the  true  nature  of  a 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  and  a  host  of  thing.  Origination  is  merely  matter 
others  of  more  recent  date.  The  United  acquiring  form,  it  is  merely  a  transition 
States  has  no  counterpart  of  the  British  from  potential  to  actual  existence, 
reviews,  but  in  lighter  magazine  litera-  Everything  that  actually  exists  previ- 
ture  has  no  rival  in  number  and  circula-  ously  existed  potentially  in  the  matter 
tion  of  periodical  publications.  of  which  it  is  composed.  Matter  is  thus 
Periodicity  (pe-ri-u-dis'i-ti),  the  dis-  related  to  form  as  potentiality  to  actu- 
*  position  of  certain  things  ality.  And  as  there  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  phenomena  to  recur  at  stated  periods,  formless  matter,  which  is  mere  poten- 
It  denotes  the  regular  or  nearly  regular  tiality  without  actuality,  so,  on  the  other 
recurrence  of  certain  phenomena  of  ani-  hand,  there  is  pure  form  which  is  pure 
mal  life,  such  as  sleep  and  hunger;  The  actuality  without  potentiality.  This 
first  indication  of  a  diseased  state  is  gen-  pure  form  is  the  eternal  Being,  styled 
erally  a  disturbance  of  the  natural  or  by  Aristotle  the  first  or  prime  mover, 
acquired  periodicity  of  the  various  func-  The  whole  of  nature  forms  a  scale  rising 
tions  of  life.  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  of  these  ex- 
PeriosteUHL     (Per-i-os't6-um),  the  tremes,  from   pure  matter  to  pure  form, 

fibrous  membrane  invest-  and    the    whole    movement    of    nature   is 

ing  the  bones,  and  which  serves  as  a  me-  an  endeavor  (incapable  of  realization)  of 

dium   for  the   transmission  of  the   nutri-  all  matter  to  become  pure  form.     Motion 

tive  bloodvessels  of  the  bone.     The  peri-  is   the    transition    from    the   potential    to 

osteum   firmly  adheres   to  the  surface  of  the   actual.     Space   is    the   possibility   of 

bones    (including   the   inside  of  the   long  motion.     Time  is  the  measure  of  motion, 

bones),    save    at    their    gristly    or    carti-  According  to  his  physical  conception  the 

laginous  extremities,  and  it  becomes  con-  universe  is  a  vast  sphere  in  constant  mo- 

tinuous    with    the    tendons    or    ligaments  tion,  in  the  center  of  which  is  our  earth, 

inserted    into    bones.     When    the    perios-  On  this  earth,  as  in  all  nature,  there  is 

teum,  through  disease  or  injury,  becomes  a    regular    scale    of    beings,    the    highest 

affected    the   blood   supply   and   nutrition  of  which  is  man,  who,  to  nutrition,  sen- 

of  the  bone  suffer,  and  in  consequence  the  sation.  and  locomotion,  adds  reason.     The 

bone- tissue  dies  or  becomes  necrosed,  and  soul,  whirl)  is  merely  the  animating  prin- 

is    exfoliated    or    thrown    off.     When    a  ciple  of  the  body  and  stands  to  the  body 

bone    is    fractured    the   periosteum    plays  in  the  relotion  of  form  to  matter,  cannot 

an  important  part  in  the  repair  of  the  be    thought    of    as    separated    from    the 


Periploea 


body;  but  the  reason  is  some  tiling  )■  i»jli-:-r 
ihan     that,    and    us    a    pure    iul-.-Ili-rtuul 

Srinciple  exists  apart  from  the  body,  and 
oea  not  share  in  its  mortality.  Prac- 
tical philosophy  ia  divided  by  Aristotle 
into  ethics,  economics,  and  politics.  Ac- 
cording (o  bis  ethical  system  tin-  iiii;ti..,ut 
food  ia  happiness,  which  depends  on  tbe 
rational  or  virtuous  activity  •■>!  the  soul 
throucbo.it   life.      Virtue   is   i.rufi.  i. i,<  ?    in 


Hi 


ally, 


first  being  tbe  highest.  The  di 
virtues  are  reason,  science,  art,  and  prac- 
tical intelligence.  For  the  attainment  of 
tbe  practical  ends  of  life  it  ia  necessary 
for  man  to  live  in  society  and  form  a 
Bute. 

The  school  of  Aristotle  (the  Peripa- 
tetic school)  continued  at  Athens  unin- 
terruptedly till  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Those  who  proceeded  from  it  during  the 
Brat  two  or  three  centuries  after  his 
death  abandoned,  for  tbe  most  part,  the 
metaphysical  aide  of  Aristotle's  teaching, 
and  developed  chiefly  bia  ethical  doc- 
trines, or  devoted  themselves  to  tbe  study 
of  natural  history.  Later  Peripatetics 
returned  again  to  the  metaphysical  spec- 
ulations of  their  master,  and  many  of 
them  distinguished  themselves  as  com- 
mentators on  hia  works.  No  one  of  the 
philosophical  schools  of  antiquity  main- 
tained it*  influence  so  lone  as  the  Peri- 
patetic. The  philosophy  of  the  Arabians 
waa  almost  exclusively  Aristotelinnism, 
that  of  the  schoolmen  (scholasticism) 
was  also  based  on  It,  and  even  down  to 
modern  timea  Its  principles  served  as  thn 
rale  In  philosophical  inquiries. 
Pprinlrtna  (per-lp'lo-ea),  a  genua  of 
renpioca   ^hing  pianta  belonging 

to  the  natural  order  Asclepiadacea:,  na- 
tives of  South  Europe  and  temperate  and 
subtropical  Asia,  one 
being  found  in  tropical 

Periphu  gffia:  FH  T 


Peripneumonia. 

Bee  Pneumonia. 

Peripteral    fggf 

in  Greek  architecture,  a 
term  signifying  sur- 
rounded by  a  row  of 
columns ;  aald  of  a  tem- 
pi*   or    other    building, 


especially  of  a  temple  the  cella  ot  which 
la  aurrounded  by  columns,  those  on  the 
flanks  (or  sides)  being  distant  one  inter- 
columniation  from  the  wall. 
Pav-in  (pe'resi,  in  Persian  mythology, 
«**■  tbe  descendants  ot  fallen  spirits 
excluded  from  paradise  until  their  pen- 
ance is  accomplished.  They  belong  to 
the  family  of  tbe  genii  or  jin,  and  are 
constantly  at  war  with  the  Devs  (the 
evil  jin.)  They  are  immortal,  and  spend 
their  time  in  all  imngioable  delights. 
PerisfiOTiP  (pefi-aeup),  an   apparatus 

water  from  a  submerged  submarine  and 
reveal  the  position  of  surrounding  vessels. 
This  is  usually  a  reflecting  prism,  which 
can  be  revolved  to  any  angle. 

Perissodactyla    &?&;•*%£> 

odd,  uneven;  daktylas,  linger  or  toe), 
one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  tb« 
order  of  Ungulata  or  Hoofed  Quadru- 
peds,  the  animals  included  in  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  tbe  toes, 
numbering  one  or  three,  are  odd  or  un- 
even in  number.  This  term  Is  opposed 
to  tbe  Artiodactyla  or  '  Even-toed ' 
Ungulata.  Tbe  horse,  tapir,  and  rhinoc- 
eros comprise   the   three  existin-   genera. 

Peristaltic  Motion  Ifi^'fRl 

called  Vebxicciab,  tbe  name  given  to 
certain  movements  connected  with  diges- 
tion observed  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, which  proceed  with  ti.  wave-like  ur 
spiral  motion,  tbe  object  being  to  grad- 
ually   propel    forwards    the    contents    of 

Peristvle  (per'l-stll),  In  architecture, 
J  a  range  of  columns  sur- 
rounding tbe  exterior  or  interior  of  any- 
thing, as  the  cella  of  a  temple.  It  ia 
frequently  but  Incorrectly  limited  in  sig- 
nification to  a  range  of  columns  around 
the  interior  of  a  place,  as,  for  example,  an 

Peritoneum    <Per-i-tu-n8'um),     the 

i.wimui,lia.  serous  membrane  lining 
the  abdominal  cavity  and  covering  the 
intestines.  Like  all  other  serous  mem- 
branes, the  peritoneum  presents  the  struc- 
ture of  a  closed  sac;  one  layer  (pari- 
etal) lining  the  abdominal  walls,  the 
other  or  vUctral  layer  being  reflected 
over  tbe  organs  of  the  abdomen.  A  cav- 
ity—  tbe  peritoneal  cavity  —  is  thus  in- 
closed between  the  two  layers  of  tbe 
membrane,  and  this  contains  in  health 
-   quantity  of  serous  fluid  just  sufficient 


to    I 


PeritfiTiitin  (per-i-tu-nl'tis),  Inflara- 
reruoniUB  mation  of  the  perito- 
neum (whicn  see).  It  Is  either  acute  or 
chronic,  and  the  chronic  form  either  slut- 


Periwig  Permutations 

£le  or  tubercular.     It  may  be  caused  by  Perm    (P*1™)*    *n   eastern   government 

i juries  such  as  a  blow  or  a  wound  pierc-  of  Russia,  partly  in  Europe  and 

inp  the  belly;  is  often  the  result  of  ulcer-  partly  in  Asia;  area,  128,211  sq.  miles, 

ations  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  and  of  It    is    traversed    north    to    south    by   the 

diseases    of    liver,    kidneys,    etc.,    and    is  Ural  chain,  and  is  well  watered  by  rivers 

sometimes  a  grave  complication  of  puer-  belonging  to  the  Petchora,  Tobol    (afflu- 

peral    fever.     The    symptoms   are   chiefly  ent    of    the    Obi),    and    Kama    systems, 

severe   pain,    increased   by   pressure,   and  North  of  the  60th  degree  regular  culture 

fever.     Emollient    poultices    and    fomen-  becomes  impossible,  and   the  far  greater 

tations  to  the  abdomen  when  the  patient  part  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  forests 

is  able  to  bear  their  weight,  bathing  in  and  marshes.     The  government  is  rich  in 

tepid   water,   and   small   doses   of  opium  minerals,  comprising  iron,  silver,  copper, 

are  the  means  of  cure  resorted  to.     Fluid  platinum,  nickel,   lead,  and  gold.     There 

food  is  to  be  given  —  beef-tea,  thin  soup,  was  formerly  a  principality  of  Perm,  the 

milk,  etc.     For  chronic  cases  nourishing  Permians   (a  Finnish  tribe)    being  under 

diet   is   required,  sea-airt   friction  of  the  independent  princes. —  Perm,  the  capital 

belly  *vith  cod-liver  oil,  iodine  treatment,  of    the    government,    is    situated    on    the 

etc.  Kama,   930   miles   northeast  of   Moscow. 

Periwifr       ^^  Wig.  It  has  flourishing  industries  in  iron,  steel, 

iciiwig.  leather,    etc.     In    the   neighborhood    is    a 

Periwinkle     (per'i-wing-kl;     Tinea),  government    manufactory    of    guns    and 

xciiwiiiAic    a  genus  0f  herbaceous  or  munitions     of     war.     Perm     derives     its 

suffruticose   plants   of   the   natural  order  commercial    importance    from    being    an 

Apocynace®    or    Dog-bane    family,     llie  emporium    for   the  goods   which   are   un- 

greater    and     lesser    periwinkle     (Vinca  shipped    here   from   the   steamers  coming 

major    and     Vinca    minor)     are    hardy  up  the  Kama,  and  despatched  by  rail,  car, 

plants,    which    blossom    in    early    spring,  or  sledge  to  Siberia.    Pop.  (1911)  61.614. 

and  are  pretty  common  in  wxkkIs,  hedges,  Perm fl Tl P*fl n ftt ft     (per-man'ga-na')t  a 

and   thickets   in*  many   parts   of   Europe  »                  compound     of     per- 

and  in  the  south  of  England.     Their  flow-  manganic  anhydride,  Mn207,  and  a  base, 

ers   are  of  a   fine   blue  color,   but   when  Potassic    permanganate     is    used    as    a 

cultivated  in  gardens  they  may  be  made  disinfectant,  and  as  a  chemical  reagent. 

to   yield   purple   and    variegated   flowers,  Permian  Formation     .(P^nji-an), 

both  single  and  double.  -.  w*  ********  *vimwv*vu     1Q  geoiogyf  a 

Periwinkle     (Littorina),  a  genus  of  rock   formation  which   received   its  name 

mollusca     very    common  from   covering  an   extensive  area   in   the 

on  the  British  coasts.     The  shell  is  spiral,  government  of  Perm,  in  Russia.     It  rests 

has  few  whorls,  and  is  without  a  nacre-  upon  the  carboniferous  strata  and  forms 

ous  lining ;  the  aperture  is  rounded  and  the    upper    portion    of    the    Primary    or 

entire     or     unnotched      (holostomatous).  Palaeozoic  geological  age;   being  followed 

The  common  periwinkle   (L.  littorca)  oc-  by  the  Triassic,  the  first  of  the  Secondary 

cupies    the   zone   between    high    and    low  systems. 

water  marks,  and  is  gathered  and  eaten  Permit    (P*r'mit),   a  written  permis- 

in   immense  quantities.     It   is  called   the  sion    given    by    officers   of    the 

tcilk   in   Scotland,   in   some  parts  simply  customs   or   excise   for  conveying   spirits 

the  buckic,  but  is  quite  different  from  the  and    other    goods    liable    to    duties    from 

mollusc    called    tchelk     (Duccinum)     in  place  to  place. 

England.                             Permutations    and    Combina- 


Per in rir    (per'ju-ri),  the  act  or  crime 
icijuiy    Qf  willfully  makij 


ing  a  false  tlOnS  *n  m*thematies,  the  different  or- 
oath  in  judicial  proceedings  in  a  matter  *  ders  in  which  any  things  can  be 
material  to  the  issue  or  cause  in  ques-  arranged  are  called  their  '  permuta- 
tion. The  penalties  of  perjury  attach  to  tions.'  The  '  combiuations '  of  things  are 
willful  falsehood  in  an  affirmation  made  the  different  collections  that  can  be 
by  a  Quaker  or  other  witness  where  such  formed  out  of  them,  without  regarding 
affirmation  is  received  in  lieu  of  an  oath,  the  order  in  which  the  things  are  placed. 
Perjury  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  in  Thus  the  permutations  of  the  letters  a, 
England  and  the  United  States,  at  com-  6,  c,  taken  two  at  a  time,  are  a 6,  6a,  ac, 
mon  law,  by  fine  or  imprisonment;  in  ca,  be,  c&,  being  six  in  number.  Their 
Scotland  the  punishment  is  penal  servi-  combinations,  however,  are  only  three, 
tude  or  imprisonment.  Popularly,  the  namely  a  6,  ac,  6c,  and  so  in  all  cases 
mere  act  of  making  a  false  oath,  or  of  the  number  of  permutations  exceeds  the 
violating  an  oath,  provided  it  be  lawful,  number  of  combinations.  The  theory  of 
Is  considered  perjury.  permutations    and    combinations    is    of 


Perpendicular  Style 


HffJ^BfiBSt^""   itB    be*rin««    »n   apedea  of  which,  P.  infettan,   (otherwise 
IJM  vf  MUHM  .-..,  BotrirlM    tn/eafaiu),    is    said    to    be    the 

PenUILDaOO    IP'r-nSm-bSTto),     a  cause  of  the  potato  disease. 

"       -  '       "     north-eastern    state   of  pj.nnu    .         „       _      _, 

BdBB,  bounded  H.  by  Ceara  and  Para-  '"OllSe,  La.  See  La  Piroute. 
5QNAJ*  *i  Atlantic,  8.  by  Alagoaa  per0xide8  <P*r-<*s'Mi).  the  general 
andTBaUa.  ud  w.  br_Piauby.  Area,  -reroxiaes  LU111C  fl[)p|ied  tl>  theBbillftrJ 
8,150.  It  com-  compounds  of  oxygen  containing  the 
astat  greatest  amouDt  of  that  element;  thus 
— „_,  „_  _„  jiter-  of  the  two  oxides  of  hydrogen,  H.0  and 
."7  the  terraces  and  IJ,0„  the  latter  is  the  peroxide. 


"  ttSZjSZ'S&Zl  Perpendicular  1*";™'* 

±   has   been   worn   down   by   falling   directly    on    another    line,'   bo    at 
e  coastal  tone  la  low,  well-  to   make  equal  angles   on   each   side.      A 


much  broken  _, 
pi  a  tea  n  which 
erosion.  The  ___ 
wooded  and  fer- 
tile. It  has  a  hot, 
humid  climate, 
reliered  to  some 
extent  by  the 
south-east  trade 
winds.     This  re- 

(ioo  ii  locally 
nowa  as  t  b  a 
matlai  (forests). 
The  middle  lone, 
called  the  cuoJin- 
ga  or  agrtite  re- 
gion, baa  a  dry 
climate  and  light- 
er vegetation.  The 
inland  region, 
raited  the  tertao, 
Is  high,  stony 
and  dry,  and 
frequently  devas- 
tated by  pro- 
longed  drought* 
(teceos).  The 
climate  is  charac- 
ter i  ted  by  hot 
days  and  cool 
nights,  and  there  are  two  clearly  defined  style  of  QoHn 
seasons,  a  rainy  season  from  March  to  from  about  I 
June,  and  a  dry  season  for  the  remaining  middle  of  the  lC.t 


>,    Abbey   Church.    1 


""J^i  lecture.. 

variety      of      the 

pointed    Got  h  i  c, 

the  latest  variety 

to  be  Introduced. 

sometimes     called 

thotoridor  Tudor 

It  imivmir.l  vn  Eriiitnnd 

ml   of  the   14th   to   the 

■ntury.     It  in  chiefly 


.„ the    predor. _. 

straight  lines  in  the  design,  and  especially 
In  its  tracery.  Another  feature  la  the 
lofty  square  towers  of  its  churches,  divided 
1 —  stages  by  hands,  and  each  stage  filled 


months.  The  rivers  of  the  state  inelu. 
number  of  small  plateau  streams  flu» 
southward  to  the  Sao  Francisco  Iti 
and  several  large  streams  in  the  ens 

part    flowing   eastward   to   the   Atlni,.,..   ,„,,.  cm^™  UJ  uauuo, „.  _ 

t'ernambuco  la  chiefly  agricultural,  the  with  windows.  The  mullions  of  the 
lowlands  being  devoted  to  sugar  and  fruit,  windows  are  vertical,  generally  rise  to  the 
with  coffee  in  some  of  the  more  elevated  main  arches,  and  are  often  crossed  by 
localities,  the  agrette  region  to  cotton,  to-  horizontal  bars  or  transoms.  Large  win- 
bacco,  Indian  com,  beans  and  stock,  and  dows  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  this 
the  serfao  to  grazing  and  in  some  locali-  style.  The  tracery  of  the  doors  is  similar 
tie*  to  cotton.  The  capital  of  the  state  ia  to  that  of  the  windows.  There  are  two 
Recife,  commonly  known  among  foreigners  kinds  of  roof  peculiar  to  the  style — the 
as  Pernambnco.  vaulted    roof,    with    fan-tracery,   and   the 

Pemn.11  (per'uou),  a  seaport  town  and  open  timber-roof.  Nearly  all  of  the  col- 
j-ciuau  wlteriI1g.p]BCe  \n  Rnsgia,  in  leges  of  Oxford  and  Can>bndge  nre  sped- 
the  government  of  Livonia,  at  the  en-  mens  of  it,  and  it  is  also  exemplified  more 
trance  of  the  river  Pernau  into  the  Gulf  or  less  in  many  of  the  English  cathedrals ; 
of  Riga.    Pop.  about  13,000.  while    the    mnjority    of    the    old    parish 

PeronOSTJOra    (p*r-o-Bos'po-ra>.   a  churches  of  England  also  are  of  the  Per. 


one  pendicular  style. 


Perpetual  Motion  Persecutions 

Perpetual  Motion  J*Eg**fi  Perry   ^^^^m-  o*. 

once  originated,  continues  for  ever  or  Moines,  in  a  farming  and  livestock  section, 
indefinitely.  The  problem  of  a  perpet-  It  has  machine  shops,  milk  condensers* 
ual  motion  consists  in  the  invention  of  etc.  Pop.  (1920)  5642. 
a  machine  which  shall  have  the  prin-  Pattv  Matthew  Calbbaith,  was 
ciples  of  its  motion  within  itself,  and  *clxJr*  born  in  S.  Kingston,  R.  I.f 
numberless  schemes  have  been  proposed  1794;  died  in  1858.  As  commander 
for  its  solution.  It  was  not  till  the  dis-  (1826)  he  was  on  the  recruiting  service 
covery  of  the  principle  of  the  conserva-  at  Boston,  and  helped  to  organize  the  first 
tion  of  energy  (see  Energy,  Conserve  naval  apprentice  system  in  the  United 
Hon  of),  experimentally  proved  by  Joule.  States  navy.  He  rendered  distinguished 
that  the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  service  in  the  Mexican  war  (1846)  and 
a  perpetual  motion  was  considered  to  be  as  commodore  was  despatched  with  a 
a  physical  axiom.  This  principle  asserts  squadron  to  Japan  in  1852.  There,  after 
that  the  whole  amount  of  energy  in  the  many  difficulties,  he  negotiated  a  treaty 
universe,  or  in  any  limited  system  which  with  that  nation,  safeguarding  the  rights 
does  not  receive  energy  from  without,  or  of  American  commerce  (1854). 
part  with  it  to  external  matter,  is  invaria-  Perrv  °LIVER  Hazard,  naval  officer, 
ble.  But  every  machine  when  in  action  """J*  brother  of  M.  C.  Perry,  born  at 
does  a  certain  amount  of  work,  if  only  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1785.  He  was 
in  overcoming  friction  and  the  resistance  in  the  navy  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  In 
of  the  air,  and  as  the  perpetual  motion  1813  was  sent  to  Lake  Erie  to  build  a 
machine  can  start  with  only  a  certain  fleet  and  seek  to  gain  control  of  the  waters 
amount  of  energy,  this  is  gradually  used  of  that  lake.  This  be  accomplished  in  a 
up  in  the  work  it  does.  A  machine,  in  brilliant  action,  September  10.  ,1813.  in 
short,  to  be  perpetual,  would  need  to  be  which  he  annihilated  the  British  fleet, 
one  with  no  friction,  and  which  met  with  Sent  in  1819  as  commander  of  a  squadron 
no  resistance  of  any  kind.  The  mechan-  to  the  West  India  waters,  he  died  of  yel- 
ical  arrangements  which  have  been  put  low  fever  at  Trinidad, 
forward  as  perpetual  motions  by  invent-  Persenntions  (per-se-kii'shunz),  the 
ore  are  either,  (1)  Systems  of  weights,  -1-CJ'i»c*'ul'-LV1J'a  name  usually  applied 
which  are  allowed  to  slide  on  a  wheel  into  to  periods  during  which  the  early  Chris- 
such  positions  relatively  to  the  axis  of  the  tians  were  subjected  to  cruel  treatment 
wheel  as  to  produce  a  constant  turning  on  account  of  their  religion.  Ten  of 
movement  in  one  direction ;  (2)  Masses  these  are  usually  counted.  The  first  per- 
of  liquid  moving  in  wheels  on  the  same  secution  (64r-68)  was  carried  on  under 
principle;  (3)  Masses  of  iron  arranged  Nero.  The  cruelties  practiced  on  this 
on  the  same  principle,  but  subjected  to  occasion  are  worthy  or  the  ferocious  in- 
the  attractions  of  magnets  instead  of  their  stincts  of  that  notorious  tyrant.  The 
own  weighte.  Numbers  of  patents  for  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  are  supposed  to 
such  machines  have  been  taken  out,  but  have  suffered  in  this  persecution.  The 
in  every  case  inventors  have  shown  an  second  persecution  (95-90)  took  place 
ignorance  of  the  elementary  principles  of  under  the  Emperor  Domitian.  Many 
natural  philosophy.  eminent  Christians  suffered,  and  it  is 
PerDli?I18.11  (per-p£n-yan),  a  city  of  generally  held  that  St.  John  was  exiled 
*  r  Blia'  Southern  France,  capital  to  Patmos  at  this  time.  The  third  per- 
of  dep.  Pyrenees-Orientales,  on  the  T£t,  secution  began  in  the  third  year  of  Tra- 
about  7  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  jan  (100).  This  persecution  continued 
Guarding  the  entrance  from  Spain  into  for  several  years,  with  different  degrees 
France  by  the  East  Pyrenees,  it  is  of  severity  in  many  parts  of  the  empire, 
strongly  fortified,  has  a  citade!  and  other  and  the  severity  of  it  appears  from  the 
works,  and  ranks  as  a  for.ress  of  the  great  number  of  martyrs  mentioned  in 
first  class.  The  city  has  Jiuch  of  the  the  old  martyrologies.  The  fourth  per- 
Spanish  character.  The  principal  build-  secution,  under  Marcus  Aurelius  (lin- 
ing is  the  cathedral,  founded  in  the  14th  180),  at  different  places,  with  several  in- 
century.  Perpignan  was  formerly  the  term iss ions  and  different  degrees  of  vio- 
capital  of  the  county  of  Roussillon,  was  lence,  continued  the  greatest  part  of  his 
long  under  Spanish  rule,  and  was  not  reign.  It  raged  with  particular  fury  in 
united  to  France  till  the  Treaty  of  the  Smyrna  and  Lyons,  and  Vienne  in  Gaul. 
Pyrenes  in  HJ59.  P<»p.  (1911)  30,516.  Polycarp  and  Justin  Martyr  are  famous 
Perranlt  (pA-r0),  Charles,  a  French  victims  of  this  period.  The  fifth  began 
iciiauit  writer,  born  in  1(i28;  died  in  in  197  under  Severus.  During  the  sixth 
1793;  best  known  for  hi*  Mother  Goose  persecution,  under  Maximian  (235-238), 
Btories,  first  published  in  1^97.  only    Christian    teachers    and    minister! 


O  CommiW  on  PnHic  Information. 

THE  AMERICAN  COHIUNDBK-IH-CHIBF  IN  THE  FIELD 
Photograph  of  General  John  J.  Pershing  juat  after  he  had  been  decorated  with  the  f 
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Penhins.  tc 


together  with  Genen 


ntral  Taaker  H.  Blitt.  waa  railed  to  a  lull 
honor  which  haa  pre  vioiuly  bees  held  oul  j 


Persephone  Persia 

were  persecuted.  Dedus  began  his  reign  Pprapna  the  last  king  of  the  Mace- 
(240)  with  a  persecution  of  the  Chris-  *WBCUB>  donians,  son  of  Philip  V, 
tians  (the  $tventh)  throughout  his  do-  succeeded  his  father  b.  o.  178.  The  Ro- 
minions.    This_was  the  first  really  general  mans  defeated  him  at  Pydna,  168  B.  o. 

sur- 


the  ninth  perBecuHon,  as  it  was  called —  Pprarn'no*  (per'shing),  John  Joseph 
was  prevented  hy  his  violent  death.  A  irci91ull»  (1860-  ),  an  American 
severe  persecution  of  the  Christians  (the  general,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Ameri- 
tmth)  took  place  under  the  Emperor  can  Expeditionary  Forces  in  Europe  from 
(Hooli'tian  (303) .  Throughout  the  Ro-  June,  1917.  He  was  born  in  Linn  county, 
man  Empire  their  churches  were  de-  Missouri,  and  graduated  from  the  U.  S. 
*troyed,  their  sacred  books  burned,  and  Military  Academy  in  1886.  His  record 
nil  imaginable  means  of  inhuman  violence  follows :  First  lieutenant,  6th  U.  S.  Cav- 
t-mplnycd  to  induce  them  to  renounce  their  airy.  1886-  first  lieutenant,  10th  Cavalry, 
faith.      Persecutions,    principally  directed  1901;      brigadier-general.    1906:      major- 


full  liberty  and  the  use  of  their  churches  instructor  at  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
and  goods ;  and  his  conversion  to  Chris-  1891-95 ;  instructor  in  tactics,  U.  S.  Mili- 
tiunity  made  it  the  established  religion  of  tary  Academy,  1897-98;  served  in  the 
the  Roman  Empire.  Santiago     campaign,     1898;      Philippine 

PpnaPTirinnA  (per-sefo-nS ;  Latin.  Islands,  1899-1903;  on  the  General  Staff, 
iciacpuum?  proscrphla9  Anglicized  1903-06;  on  duty  in  the  Philippines  as 
Proserpine) ,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  militury-governor  of  Moro  Province,  1909- 
daughtcr  of  Zeus  and  DflmCter  (Ceres).  13:  commanded  8th  Brigade,  Presto, 
While  she  was  gathering  flowers  near  Cal.,  1914 ;  commanded  border  districts, 
Enna  in  Sicily  Pluto  carried  her  off  to  1914-16.  ne  was  in  command  of  the 
the  infernal  regions,  with  the  consent  of  United  States  troops  sent  to  Mexico  in 
Zeus,  and  made  her  his  wife,  but  in  an-  pursuit  of  Villa,  1916-17.  Appointed 
swer  to  the  prayers  of  DCmGter  she  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  Ex- 
permitted  to  spend  the  spring  and  sum-  petitionary  Forces,  ho  arrived  in  France, 
mer  of  each  year  in  the  upper  world.  In  June,  1917,  and  commanded  in  person  the 
Homer  she  bears  the  name  of  Persepho-  reduction  of  the  German  salient  at  St. 
ncia.  The  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Mihiel  (q.  v.)  and  other  successful  opera- 
Persephone"  were  Attica  and  Sicily.  In  tions  in  the  European  war  (q. v.).  He 
the  festivals  held  in  her  honor  in  autumn  returned  to  the  United  States  on  Septem- 
the  celebrants  were  dressed  in  mourning  ber  8,  1919,  and  was  given  enthusiastic 
in  token  of  lamentation  for  her  being  car-  public  welcome.  His  rank  of  general  was 
ried  off  by  Pluto,  while  at  the  spring  fes-  made  permanent.  In  1921  he  was  ap- 
tivals  they  were  clad  in  gay  attire  in  pointed  bend  of  the  War  College  and  chief 
token  of  joy  at  her  return.  of  staff  of  the  United  States  Army. 

PerseTJollS       (per-sen'o-lis),  n  Persian  Persia.      (per'sha,     per'zha ;       Persian, 
"      #         city   or    great    antiquity.  /ran),  an  independent  state  of 

famous  for  itn  magnificent  ruins,  situated  Western  Asia ;  bounded  north  by  Trans- 
in  a  fertile  valley  of  the  present  province,  Caucasian  Russia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
Faristan.  Its  foundation  is  generally  Russian  Central  Asia ;  east  by  Afghanis- 
ascribed  to  Cyrus,  but  its  history  is  in-  tan  and  Baluchistan ;  south  by  the  Per- 
volved  in  much  doubt.  It  was  one  of  sian  Gulf;  and  west  by  Asiatic  Turkey* 
Persia's  capitals,  and  the  place  of  burial  extending  for  700  miles  from  N.  to  s.  and 
for  many  of  its  monarchs ;  and  it  was  tho  900  miles  from  E.  to  w. ;  area,  about 
residence  of  Darius  III  when  it  was  taken  628,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  al>out  10.000.000. 
in  331  n.  c.  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  The  country  is  divided  into  21  provinces; 
is  said  to  have  given  it  up  to  pillage  and  capital,  Teheran  ;  chief  trade  centers, 
destruction,  but  this  probably  applies  only  Teheran,  Tabreez,  Ispahan  ;  chief  ports, 
to  some  of  its  principal  palaces.  The  re-  Bushire  and  Bender  Abbas  on  the  Persian 
mains  of  large  marble  columns,  vast  por-  Gulf.  Other  large  towns  arc:  Meshed, 
lals,  walls,  huge  figures,  bas-reliefs,  etc.,  BaTfroosh,  Kerman,  Yowl,  HamadAn, 
amply  prove  the  former  extent  and  mag-  Shirfiz,  Kazvin.  Kom,  Resht. 
nificence  of  its  royal  palace  and  temples.  Physical     Feature*. — Persia     may     be 

Perftetlfl  (persfls),  an  ancient  Greek  considered  as  an  elevated  plateau,  broken 
1C1W  hero,  son  of  Danae  and  Zeus,  by  clusters  of  hills  or  chains  of  rocky 


Persia  Persia 

mountains,  which  alternate  with  exten-  jungle;  but  on  the  Caspian  the  mountain- 
sive  plains  and  barren  deserts;  the  desert  sides  are  covered  with  dense  and  mag- 
of  Knorassan  in  the  northeast  alone  ab-  nificent  woods  of  oak,  beech,  elm,  and 
■orbs  about  one-seventh  of  the  entire  walnut,  intermingled  with  box-trees,  cy- 
irea.  Low  tracts  exist  on  the  Persian  presses,  and  cedars.  Lower  down  wheat 
Gulf  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  interior  and  barley  are  extensively  cultivated, 
plains  have  an  elevation  of  from  2000  In  the  level  and  rich  plains  below,  the 
to  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  vast  sugar-cane  and  orange  come  to  perfec- 
central  plateau  is  supported  in  the  N.  tion ;  the  pomegranate  grows  wild ;  the 
and  s.  by  two  great  mountain  chains  or  cotton-plant  and  mulberry  are  extensively 
systems,  and  from  these  all  the  minor  and  successfully  cultivated,  and  large 
ranges  seem  to  spring.  The  north  chain,  tracts  are  occupied  by  the  vine  and  or* 
an  extension  of  the  Hindu  Kusb,  enters  chards  producing  every  kind  of  Euro- 
Persia  from  Northern  Afghanistan,  pro-  pean  fruit.  In  the  low  plains  the  only 
ceeds  across  the  country,  and  reaches  its  grain  under  extensive  and  regular  cuf- 
rreatest  elevation  on  the  south  of  the  ture  is  rice;  the  principal  subsidiary 
Caspian,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  the  crops  are  cotton,  indigo,  opium,  sugar, 
Elbnrz  Mountains,  and  attains  in  Mount  madder,  and  tobacco.  Excellent  dates 
Demavend  a  height  of  nearly  20,000  are  produced  on  the  southern  coast  tracts, 
feet.  Still  further  west  it  becomes  linked  Irrigation  is  well  understood  and  exten- 
with  the  mountains  of  Ararat.  The  sively  practiced.  The  domestic  animals 
other  great  mountain  system  runs  from  are:  sheep,  chiefly  of  the  large-tailed  va- 
northwest  to  southeast  nearer  the  Per-  riety;  goats,  some  of  which  produce  a 
sian  Gulf,  is  of  considerable  width,  and  wool  little  inferior  to  that  of  Cashmere; 
forms  several  separate  ranges.  In  one  asses  and  mules  of  a  large  and  superior 
of  these  an  elevation  of  17,000  feet  is  description;  horses  of  Arab,  Turkoman, 
reached.  The  rivers  are  few  and  in-  and  Persian  breeds,  and  camels.  Wild 
significant.  Not  one  of  them  is  of  any  animals  include  the  lion,  leopard,  wolf, 
navigable  importance,  except  the  Eu-  jackal,  hyena,  bear,  porcupine,  wild  ass, 
phrates,  which  waters  only  a  small  por-  gazelle,  etc. 

tion  of  the   southwest  frontier,   and  the  Manufactures  and  Trade. —  The  manu- 

Karun,    recently    opened    to    the    naviga-  factures  of  Persia  were  once  celebrated, 

tion    of    the    world.     The    latter    is    en-  but  excepting  some  carpets  and  shawls,  it 

tirely  within  Persian  territory,  and  flows  may  be  said  that  the  country  has  ceased 

into   the   Shat-el-Arab,   or   united   Tigris  to     export     manufactured     articles.     Its 

and    Euphrates.     Of   the   streams   which  chief  exports  now  are  rice,  dried  fruits, 

flow  northwards  into  the  Caspian  the  only  opium,   silk,   wool,   cotton,   hides,  pearls, 

important  one  is  the  Kizil-uzen  or  Sefid  and  turquoises.     Chief  imports:   textiles, 

Rud  (White  River),  which  has  a  course  china    and    glass,    carriages,    sugar,    tea, 

of  about  350  miles.     There  are  a  great  coffee,  petroleum,  drugs,  and  fancy  artl- 

number  of  small   fresh-water  lakes,   and  cles.     The  internal  trade  of  the  country 

a  few  very  extensive  salt  lakes,  the  larg-  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  caravans, 

est  being  Urumiah  in  the  extreme  north-  The  total  exports  and  imports  are  valued 

west.  at    about    $60,000,000;    the    revenue    is 

Climate,    Products,    etc.— The   climate  about    $7,000,000;    the    foreign    debt    Li 

varies     considerably     in     different    prov-  $16,757,000.     There  are  some  6500  miles 

inces,    and    in    the    central    plateau    in-  of  telegraph  lines  in  operation,  and  a  reg- 

tense    summer   heat   alternates    with    ex-  ular  postal  service  was  organized  in  1877. 

treme  cold  in  winter.     The  shores  of  the  Government. —  The  government  of  Per- 

Persian    Gulf   are   scorched    up    in   sum-  sia  has  long  been  an  absolute  monarchy, 

mer;  those  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  especially  the  only  control  to  which  its  ruler,  the 

the  parts  covered   with  dense  forest,  are  Shah,  was  subject  being  the  precepts  of 

humid,  but  also  noted  for  malaria.     The  the  Koran.     He  surrounded  himselt  with 

mineral    wealth    of    Persia    ic    but    little  a  certain  number  of  advisers,  forming  a 

developed.     Iron,      copper,      lead,      and  ministry,,  eleven  of  whom  were  heads  of 

antimonv,  are  abundant;  sulphur,  naph-  special  departments.     These  ministers  he 

tha,  and  rock-salt  exist  in  great  quanti-  called    and    dismissed    at    pleasure.     In 

ties;    coal    also    exists.     The    turquoise  1906    a    constitution    and    a    legislative 

mines   of   Nishapur  are   about    the   only  assembly  were  granted  and   Persia  came 

ones    receiving    anything    like    adequate  in  a  measure  within  the  circle  of  limited 

attention.     The   interior   of   Persia,   par-  monarchies. 

ticularly  its  eastern  and  southern  regions,  People. —  The     population     is     chiefly 

is     mostly     devoid     of     vegetation     over  made  up  of  Iranians  or  pure  Persians  and 

large  areas;   the  southwest  has   its   for-  Turanians   (Turkish  and  Tartar  tribes), 

est*  of  stunted  oaks  and  other  trees,  and  and  in  religion  belongs  almost  exclusively 


>   tLi>   Shinh   sect   of  Mohammedans,   or  reign  for  about  417  years,  under  twenty- 

»r#   properly   to   a   subdivision   of   that  six   sovereigns.     The   reign  of   Sapor   II, 

ict.     The   priesthood   is   very   influential  called  the  Great   (310-381),  and  that  of 

bigoted.     Education     is    com-  Chosroes     I     (Khosru,    631-679) ,     


psra  lively  well  .litemled  i»,  1'i-rsin  In-iiii;  perhaps  the  most  notable  of  the  whole 
considered,  neit  to  Chinu.  the  b.'Ht-i-ihi-  dynasty.  The  latter  extended  the  Per- 
raled  country  In  Asia.  The  Persians  are  Elan  Empire  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
rather  short  mid  slenderly  built,  fair  in  the  Indus,  from  the  Jaxartes  to  Ara- 
iijiupjrxioii,  Irnir  lojig  and  >i  i -aicht.  but  bia  and  the  confines  of  Egypt.  He 
bran!  busby,  and  almost  invarintily  jet  waged  successful  wars  with  the  Indians, 
lilack.  The  women  are  beautiful.  Intel-  Turks,  Romans,  and  Arabs.  Chosroes  II 
In-tual.  and  jwliie.  The  Persian  la  tele-  591-028)  made  eitensive  conquests, 
bra ted  for  bia  affable  manner*,  but  also  but  lost  them  again  in  the  middle  of  the 
for  bis  craft  and  deceit.  Polygamy  is  reign  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Hera- 
botb  authorised  and  encouraged.  clius.  His  son  Ardiahfr  (Artaxerxes) 
History. —  The  original  country  of  the  III,  but  seven  years  old,  succeeded  him, 
Persian*  occupied  a  small  portion  of  but  was  murdered  a  few  days  after  his 
modern  Persia  on  the  north  of  the  Per-  accession.  He  was  the  laat  descendant 
sian  Gulf.  After  being  under  the  Assyr-  of  the  Sassanids>  in  the  male  line, 
lans,  and  next  under  the  Medes,  Cyrus  Numerous  revolutions  sow  followed, 
(B-c.  559  628).  by  conquering  snd  unit-  until  Yexdlgerd  111,  a  nephew  of  Cbc» 
lug  Media,  Babylonia,  Lydia,  and  all  roes  II,  ascended  the  throne  in  032  at 
Asia  Minor,  became  the  founder  of  the  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  was  attacked  and 
Persian  Empire.  The  empire  was  fur-  defeated  by  Caliph  Omar  in  030-045,  and 
flier  extended  by  bis  son  and  successor  Persia  became  for  more  than  150  years 
Cambysea  (b.c.  528-622),  who  conquered  a  province  of  the  Mohammedan  Empire. 
Tyre.  Cyprus,  and  Egypt;  and  by  The  Arab  conquest  bad  a  profound  in. 
Darius  I,  who  subdued  Thrace  and  Mace-  fluence  on  Persian  life  as  well  as  on 
donia,  and  a  small  part  of  India.  His  the  language  and  religion.  The  old  Per- 
son Xerxes  (480-4B5  b.c.)  reduced  sian  religion  was  given  up  in  favor  of 
Egypt,  which  had  revolted  under  bis  Mohammedanism,  only  the  Guebrea 
father,  and  also  continued  tbe  war  (which  see)  remaining  true  to  the  faith 
against  tbe  European  Greeks,  but  was  of  tbeir  fathers.  About  tbe  beginning 
defeated  on  tbe  field  of  Marathon  and  of  tbe  ninth  century  the  Persian  terri- 
at  8alamls  (480  b.c),  and  obliged  to  lories  began  to  be  broken  up  into  numer- 
defeud  himself  against  tbe  Greeks  in  ous  petty  states.  Tbe  Seljuks,  a  Turk- 
a  disastrous  war.  Artaxerxes  1  (b.c.  iah  dynasty,  who  first  became  powerful 
406-425)    had  a   long  and  comparatively  about    1037,    extended     their    dominions 


r 


icefal  reign.     Artaxerxes  was  followed   • 


JS 


Darius   II   or   Darius   Nothus,   Arta-  Malek-Shah,      the     most      powerful      of 

series    II     (Mnemou),     Artaienea    HI  tbem,    conquered     slso     Georgia,     Syria, 

(Ochua),  and  Darius  III    (Codomannua,  and      Asia      Minor.     Through      Genghis 

b-c  338-330),   tbe  last  of  thia  dynasty,  Khan   tbe   Tartars  and   Mongols  became 

known  as  tbe  Acluemenian  dynasty.     He  dominant  in  Persia  about  1220,  and  tbey 

was  defeated  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  preserved  this  ascendency  till   the  begin- 

three   battles,   lost  bis   life,   and   the  em-  ning  of  the  fifteenth  century.     Then  ap- 

nine    ih««1    into    the    hands    Of    his    con-  peared     (1387)     Timurlenk     (Tamerlane) 

the  dissolution  of  the  Mace-  at  the  head  of  a  new  horde  of  Mongols, 

___,jre,  after  the  death  of  Alex-  who    conquered     Persia    and     filled     tbe 

snder    (323),    Persia    ultimately    fell    to  world    from    Hindustsu    to    tbe   extremi- 

his   general   Seleucus   and   bis   successors  ties    of    Asia    Minor    with    terror.     But 

the      Seleucidm      (312).     They      reigned  the   death    of   this   famoua   conqueror    in 

over  it  till  236  b.  C  when  the  last  Seleu-  1405  was  followed  not  long  after  by  the 

cos  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  downfall    of    the    Mongol     dominion     in 

Arsaces    I,    tbe    founder   of   the   dynasty  Persia,   where  the  Turkomans   thencefor- 

of    the    Arsacide   and    of    the    Parthian  ward    remained    masters    for    100   years. 

Empire,  of  which   Persia   formed  a  nor-  The   Turkomans    were   succeeded   by   the 

tion,  and  which  lasted  till  226  a. d.     The  Sufi     dynasty      (1501-1730).     The     first 

supremacy  was  then  recovered  by  Persia  sovereign    of   this   dynasty,    Ismail    Sufi. 

In     the     person     of     Ardishfr     Babigan  pretended  to  be  descended  from  All,  the 

(Artaxerxes),     who     obtained     the     sot-  son-in-law   of   Mohammed.     He    assumed 

-reign  ty  of  all  Central  Asia,  and  left  it  the  title  of  shah,  and  introduced  tbe  sect 

3o    his    descendants,    the    Sasssnidc,    so-  of  All   (tbe  Sbiite  or  Siiah  sect).     The 

called    from    Sasaan,   the   grandfather   of  great    Shah    Abbas     (1567-1828)     intro- 

ArdiiMr.     Thia     dynasty     continued     ">  dived  absolute  nower,  and  made  Ispahan 


Persia  Persia 

bis  capital.  Under  Shah  Soli  man  (1660-  'spheres  of  influence '  of  Russia  and  Great 
94)  the  empire  declined,  and  entirely  Britain,  Russia  controlling  a  section  in 
sunk  under  his  son  Hussein.  A  period  the  northern  part,  Great  Britain  a  section 
of  revolts  and  anarchy  followed  until  in  the  south,  leaving  a  central  belt  con- 
Kuli  Khan  ascended  the  throne,  in  1736,  trolled  by  neither  eovernment.  The 
as  Nadir  Shah,  and  restored  Persia  to  country  was  invaded  by  Russian  forces 
her  former  importance  by  successful  wars  during  the  war,  and  upon  their  retire- 
and  a  strong  government.  In  1747  ment  a  new  Nationalist  ministry  wai 
Nadir  was  murdered  by  the  commanders  formed,  with  a  new  program  looking  to 
of  his  guards,  and  his  death  threw  the  the  rehabilitation  of  Persia.  In  1019 
empire  again  into  confusion.  Kerim  Great  Britain  agreed  to  advance  $10,000,- 
Khan,  who  had  served  under  Nadir,  sue-  000  to  enable  Persia  to  initiate  certain 
ceeded,  after  a  long  period  of  anarchy,  in  contemplated  reforms,  with  the  help  of  a 
making  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  British  financial  adviser.  Persian  cus- 
Western  Iran  or  modern  Persia.  He  toms  receipts  were  made  the  security  for 
died    in    1779.     New    disturbances    arose  the  loan. 

after  his  death,  and  continued  until  a  Language  and  Literature. —  Iranian 
eunuch,  Aga  Mohammed,  a  Turkoman  is  the  name  now  usually  given  to  all 
belonging  to  the  noblest  family  of  the  forms  of  the  Persian  language,  which 
tribe  of  the  Kajars,  and  a  man  of  un-  belongs  to  the  great  Indo-European  or 
common  qualities,  seated  himself  on  the  Aryan  division  of  languages.  The  oldest 
throne,  which  he  left  to  his  nephew  Baba  form  of  the  language  is  called  Old  Bac- 
Khan.  The  latter  began  to  reign  in  trian  or  Zend.  It  is  that  in  which  the 
1796  under  the  name  of  Futteh  Ali  Zend-Avesta  (which  bee)  was  originally 
Shah,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Teheran,  composed,  and  is  very  closely  allied  to 
This  monarch's  reign  was  in  great  part  the  Old  Sanskrit  of  the  Vedas.  The 
taken  up  with  disastrous  wars  with  next  development  of  the  Iranian  language 
Russia  and  Turkey.  In  1813  he  was  is  the  Old  Persian  of  the  cuneiform  in- 
compelled  to  cede  to  Russia  all  his  pos-  scriptions  of  the  Acbsemenian  dynasty, 
sessions  to  the  north  of  Armenia,  and  in  We  then  lose  sight  of  the  Iranian  lan- 
1828  his  share  of  Armenia.  Futteh  Ali  guage,  and  in  the  inscriptions  and  coins 
died  in  1834,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  of  the  Sassanian  kings,  and  in  the  trans- 
grandson,  Mehemet  Shah,  during  whose  la t ions  of  the  Zenda-Vesta  made  during 
reign  Persia  became  constantly  weaker,  the  period  of  their  sway  in  Persia,  we 
and  Russian  influence  in  the  country  con-  find  a  language  called  Pehlevi  or  Pehlvi, 
stantly  greater.  He  died  in  1848,  and  which  is  strictly  merely  a  mode  of  writ- 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nasr-ed-Deen,  ing  Persian  in  which  the  words  are 
born  1829.  The  latter  was  obliged  to  sup-  partly  represented  by  their  Semitic 
press  a  number  of  insurrections,  and  in  equivalents.  This  curious  disguised  lan- 
1851  a  serious  rebellion  of  the  pure  Per-  guage  is  also  known  as  Middle  Persian* 
si&n  party  in  Khorassan,  who  refused  obe-  New  Persian  was  the  next  development, 
dience  to  the  Kaiar  dynasty  on  religious    and  is  represented   in   its  oldest  form  in 

?;  rounds.  Nasr-ed-Deen  was  assassinated  the  Shanameh  of  Firdusi  (about  1000 
n  1896,  uml  his  son,  Mazaffer-ed-l>een,  A.  D.).  In  its  later  form  it  is  largely 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  new  Shah  mingled  with  Arab  words  and  phrases,  in- 
was  a  man  of  liberal  ideas,  who  had  made  troduced  with  Mohammedanism  after  the 
several  visits  to  the  European  capitals,  Arab  conquest.  The  written  character  is 
and  who,  in  1905,  surprised  the  world  by  the  Arabic,  but  with  four  additional  let- 
granting  a  legislative  assembly  and  a  con-  ters  with  three  points.  The  Persians 
stitution  to  his  people.  He  died  in  Jan-  possess  rich  literary  treasures  in  poetry, 
uary,  1907,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  history,  and  geography,  but  principally 
Mohammed  Ali  Mirza.  The  new  Shah  in  the  former.  Among  the  most  brilliant 
rebelled  against  constitutional  restrictions  of  Persian  poets  are:  Rudagi,  a  lyric  and 
and  in  1908  dispersed  the  assembly,  an  didactic  poet  (flourished  about  952),  re- 
act that  was  followed  by  a  revolution,  the  garded  as  the  father  of  modern  Persian 
capture  of  the  capital,  February  13,  1909,  poetry;  the  epic  poet  Firdusi  (beginning 
and  the  dethronement  of  the  Shah.  His  of  11th  century),  whose  most  celebrated 
son,  Ahnied  Mirza,  11  years  of  age,  was  work  is  the  poetical  history  of  the  Shana- 
raised  to  the  throne  under  a  liberal  re-  mih  (4  Book  of  Kings ')  in  6000  couplets ; 
gent.  Russia,  however,  favored  the  cause  Omar  Khayyam  (died  1123),  the  author 
of  the  deposed  Shah  and  during  the  years  of  tne  celebrated  Quatrains;  Nisami 
1911-12  seriously  threatened  the  freedom  (12th  century),  a  didactic  poet;  Sadi 
of  Persia.    &w  Shutter.  (13th  century),  a  lyric  and  moral  poet. 

Up  till  the  beginning  of  the  European    author  of  the  Qulistan  or  Rose  Garden, 
war  in  1914  Persia  had  come  within  the    a  collection  of  stories;   Rumi,  nil  con- 
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temporary,   4   great   mystic   and   didactic  the  flowers  of  the  Pyre* Arum  carneunt  or 

writer,   pit. ;    Ilniiz    (born    ibout   the   be-  roteum     (feverfew     genua),     nut.     order 

ginning   of   the    14th   century),   the  meet  Composite,    a    native    of    tie    Caucasus, 

celebrated    writer   of   odes;    Jami    (15th    Persia,  etc. 

i-Miturj  i,  one  of  (b«  moil  productive  and  PaTstan  "TOTippI    or  Noma,  tbe  Pui- 

bmmi  captivating  of  Asian  poets.      (See  *C™«"1  WJICM,  tara  o(  tw,  |outt  o( 

tt»  different  articles.)      In  the  ICth  cen-  France,  a  machine  for   raising  water  to 

lury    literary    production    almost    ceased,  irrigate  gardens,  meadows,  etc.,  employed 

The  Persians  are  rpmarknlilt-  as  being  tbe  from     time     immemorial     in     Asia     and 


...nly  Mniiiii]  [)i..:ii]  i,.iii.[i  .■  bich  has  eul-  Africa,  and  introduced  by  t 
productions  in  into  Spain  and  other  Eur 
closely  resem-    tries.     It    consists    of    a    double    water- 


ble  tbe  mysteries  of  the  middle  ages,  and  wheel,  with  float-boards  on  one  side  and 
abound  In  natural  and  affecting  lyrical  a  series  of  buckets  on  the  other,  which 
passage*.  Not  less  numerous  are  the  are  movable  about  an  axis  above  their 
proa-  fables,  tales,  and  narratives,  man;  center  of  gravity.  The  wheel  is  placed 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  Eug-  in  a  stream,  tbe  water  turns  it,  and  the 
Uah,  French,  German,  and  other  Euro-  filled  buckets  ascend;  when  they  reach 
pean  languages.  It  was  bIbo  through  the  highest  point,  their  lower  ends  strike 
the  Persian  that  much  of  the  Indian  lit-  against  a  fixed  obstacle,  and  the  water 
•rature  in  fables  and  tales  was  transmit-  is  discharged  into  a  reservoir.  In  Por- 
ted to  tbe  Arabs,  and  thence  to  Europe,  lugal,  Spain,  Southern  France,  and  Italy, 
In  the  departments  of  history,  geography,  this  contrivance  is  extensively  used ;  and 
and  statistics  the  Persians  have  some  has  been  modified  to  enable  it  to  draw 
large  and  valuable  works.  Tabnri  is  the  water  also  from  ponds  and  wells,  ani- 
earlleat  historian  (died  022  A.n.).  mals  supplying  tbe  motive  power,  and 
Uirkhond,  who  flourished  in  the  15th  pots,  leather,  or  other  bags  taking  the 
century,    wrote    a    voluminous    work    on  place  of  buckets. 

the    Hittory    of   Persia    down    to    1471.  Pordio-nv    ( per-sen-ye) ,  Jeak  Gilbebt 

Geometry  and  astronomy  were  also  culti-  **1»1B"J'    Victor  Fiaun,  Due  dk.  a 

rated   with   ardor   by   the   Persians,   but  French  statesman,  bom  in  1808;  died  in 

their  knowledge  on  these  subjects  was  in  1872.     In  youth  a   royalist,  In  the  army 

a  great  measure  borrowed  from  the  Ara-  a  republican,  he  finally  became  one  of  tbe 

bians.     Religious  works  are  also  numer-  stauncbest  and  moat  active  supporters  of 

oos;  besides  those  treating  of  Mohammed  Napoleon    III.     lie    instigated   and    took 

and    Mohammedan    religion,    they    have  part  in  tbe  military  rising  at  Straeburg 

translations   of   the   Pentateuch   and    the  in   1836,   and   was  arrested,   but  escaped. 

Gospels.     Tbe   Persians   have  also   trans-  In  1840  he  shared  Napoleon's  expedition 

Isted  many  works  belonging  to  old  Indian  to    Boulogne,    was    again    captured,    and 

literature,  among  others  tbe  epics  Kama-  for  a  time  kept  in  confinement.     On   tbe 

yono     and      Mahabharato.     besides     tbe  outbreak  of  the  revolution   of   February, 

abridgment    of    the    Veda*.     They    have  1848,    be   hastened   to   Paris,   contributed 

also   paid   great   attention   to   their   own  largely   to  determine   the   vote   by   which 

... __   ....      L.T  0f  i^icojraph-  Napoleon  was  elected  president   (Decem- 


langnage 


and  grammatical  works  testify,  ber  10,  1849),  and  was  also  one  of  tbe 
Among  tbe  most  important  modern  works  most  prominent  nrlors  in  the  coup  oVtot 
arc  the  journals  of  Nasiru  'ddin  Shah,  (December  2,  1851),  by  which  Napoleon 
composed  In  colloquial  Persian,  and  the  made  himself  emperor.  He  held  the  office 
writings  of  the  religious  leaders.  of  minister  of  the  interior  from  1852-54, 

Pprsinn  Otilf  ■  8U"  separating  and  ngain  from  ISfjO-tiS;  was  appointed 
XXraitUL  Willi,  pera]a  from  Arabiai  m<.mber  of  the  senate  in  1852;  ambaaaa- 
and  communicating  with  the  Indian  dor  to  Great  Britnin  in  1855.  He  was 
Ocean  by  the  Strait  of  Ormut,  35  miles  elevated  to  the  rank  of  duke  in  18U3. 
wide;  greatest  length,  MO  miles;  medium  ParatTriTrinri  (p£r-sim'un»,  the  fruil 
breadth,  180  miles.  It  receives  tbe  wa-  ""UmiMm  of  „w  nioiplfra*  vir- 
ters  of  the  united  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  giniina,  a  tree  (a  species  of  ebony)  na- 
and  of  a  number  of  small  streams;  the  tive  to  tbe  United  States,  more  espe- 
principal  port  Is  Bushire.  There  are  daily  the  Southern  States,  where  it 
many  islands  In  the  gulf;  the  largest  attains  the  height  of  (10  feet  or  more, 
■re:  KIshim,  Ormux,  and  tbe  Bahrein  The  fruit  is  succulent,  reddish,  and  about 
Isles;  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  tbe  latter  the  size  of  n  small  plum,  containing  a  few 
there  are  lucrative  pearl -fisheries.  oval  stones.     It   is  powerfully  astringent 

Pftrtrinn    Powrlpr      *n   efficacious    in-    when  green,  but  when  fully  ripe  the  pulp 
rerBULU   rowuei,    —mhSKL       l»»™_    ha™.™™   „nft    n.i.t.1,1,.    flnd  very  sweet. 

in    Africa    and 
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Europe,  and  a  Japanese  species,  the  fruit  Perspective  alone  enables  us  to  represent 
of  which  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Ameri-  foreshortenings  (see  Foreshortening) 
can  persimmon.  with  accuracy,  and  it  is  requisite  in 
PenillS  (per'she-us),  full  nameAuLUS  delineating  even  the  simplest  positions 
Persius  Flaccus,  a  Roman  of  objects.  That  part  of  perspective 
satirical  poet,  was  born  a.  d.  34  at  Vol-  which  relates  to  the  form  of  the  objects 
terra  in  Etruria,  and  died  in  62.  He  was  differs  essentially  from  that  which 
well  connected;  was  on  friendly  terms  teaches  the  gradation  of  colors  according 
with  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  to  the  relative  distance  of  objects.  Hence 
the  time,  and  much  beloved  for  the  purity  perspective  is  divided  into  mathematical 
and  amenity  of  his  manners.  Six  satires  or  linear  perspective,  and  the  perspective 
by  him  have  been  preserved ;  they  are  of  color  or  aerial  perspective.  The  con- 
distinguished  for  vigor,  conciseness,  and  tour  of  an  object  drawn  upon  paper  or 
austerity  of  tone.  Dryden  and  Gifford,  canvas  represents  nothing  more  than 
among  others,  have  translated  them  into  such  an  intersection  of  the  rays  of 
English.  light  sent  from  the  extremities  of  it 
Personality  Double  or  Multiple,  a  to  the  eye,  as  would  arise  on  a  glass 
*  *  name  given  to  cases  of  put  in  the  place  of  the  paper  or 
alternating  consciousness,  in  which  a  per-  canvas.  Suppose  a  spectator  to  be  look- 
son  may  lose  all  memory  of  past  events  ing  through  a  glass  window  at  a  pros- 
and  gain  a  new  series  of  memories.  In  pect  without,  he  will  perceive  the  shape, 
such  cases  these  two  series  of  memories  size,  and  situation  of  every  object  visible 
may  alternate  or  replace  each  other,  so  upon  the  glass.  If  the  objects  are  near 
that  two  distinct  personalities  seem  to  the  window  the  spaces  they  occupy  on 
occupy  one  body.  This  abnormal  state  is  the  glass  will  be  larger  than  those  occu- 
usually  the  result  of  some  injury  affecting  pied  by  similar  objects  at  a  greater  dis- 
the  brain.  In  some  cases  more  than  two  tance;  if  they  are  parallel  to  the  win- 
personalities  are  developed.  In  normal  dow,  their  shapes  upon  the  glass  will  be 
persons  the  dream  state  is  a  parallel  parallel  likewise ;  if  they  are  oblique,  their 
example,  the  dream  series  of  thoughts  dis-  shapes  will  be  oblique ;  and  so  on.  As 
appearing  on  waking  and  at  times  reap-  the  person  alters  his  position,  the  situ- 
n*»aring  on  renewal  of  sleep.  ation  of  the  objects  upon  the  window  will 
PeMOnaltv  or  PER8°^AL  Property,  be  altered  also.  The  horizontal  line,  or 
iciouuaitjr,  movables;  chattels;  line  corresponding  with  the  horizon,  will 
things  belonging  to  the  person,  as  money,  in  every  situation  of  the  eye  be  upon  a 
jewels,  furniture,  etc.,  as  distinguished  level  with  it,  that  is,  will  seem  to  be 
from  real  estate  in  lands  and  houses.  In  raised  as  far  above  the  ground  upon 
the  United  States  and  England  the  dis-  which  the  spectator  stands  as  his  eye  is. 
tinction  between  real  and  personal  prop-  Now  suppose  the  person  at  the  window, 
erty  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  dis-  keeping  his  head  steady,  draws  the  figure 
tinction  between  heritable  and  movable  of  an  object  seen  through  it  upon  the 
property  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  glass  with  a  pencil,  as  if  the  point  of  a 
Personation  ^^  False  Persona-  pencil  touched  the  object,  he  would  then 
AciDvuabiuu.  tion.  have  a  true  representation  of  the  object 
Personification  ( P*r  -  son  -  i  -  fi-k&'-  in  perspective  as  it  appears  to  his  eye. 
Acioviuui/auuu  shun),  in  the  fine  Representations  of  objects  have,  how- 
arts,  poetry,  and  rhetoric,  the  represen-  ever,  generally  to  be  drawn  on  opaque 
tation  of  an  inanimate  subject  as  a  per-  planes,  and  for  this  purpose  rules  must 
son.  This  may  be  done  in  poetry  and  be  deduced  from  optics  and  geometry,  and 
rhetoric  either  by  giving  epithets  to  in-  the  application  of  these  rules  constitutes 
animate  subjects  which  properly  belong  what  is  properly  called  the  art  of  per- 
only  to  persons,  or  by  representing  them  spective.  Linear  perspective  includes  the 
as  actually  performing  the  part  of  ani-  various  kinds  of  projections.  Seen- 
mated  beings.  o graphic  projection  represents  objects  as 
Perspective  (p6r~8P*k'tiv);  the  art  they  actually  appear  to  the  eye  at  lim- 
"  or  science  which  teaches  ited  distances.  Orthographic  projections 
how  to  produce  the  representation  of  represent  objects  as  they  would  appear 
objects  on  a  flat  surface  so  as  to  affect  to  the  eye  at  an  infinite  distance,  the 
the  eye  in  the  same  manner  as  the  object  rays  which  proceed  from  them  being  par- 
or  objects  themselves  when  viewed  from  allel  instead  of  converging.  It  is  the 
a  given  point.  Perspective  is  intimately  method  on  which  plans  and  sections  arc 
connected  with  the  arts  of  design,  and  is  drawn.  A  bird's-eye  view  is  a  sceno- 
particularly  necessary  in  the  art  of  paint-  graphic  or  orthographic  projection  taken 
ing,  as  without  correctness  of  perspective  from  an  elevated  point  in  the  air  from 
no  picture  can  be  entirely  satisfactory,  which  the  eye  is  supposed  to  look  dowr 
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span  the  objects.  Aerial  pTHpeolive  laud,  deserve  special  mention.  Perth  is 
tsar  has  bow  to  judge  of  the  degree  o(  celebrated  for  its  bleach  fie  Ids  and  dye- 
light  which  objects  reflect  in  proportion,  works.  It  man  u  fact  urea  cotton  goads, 
to  ihrir  distance,  and  of  i tie  gradation  ginghams,  winceys,  plaids,  table-linen, 
of  their  tlota  in  proporliou  lo  ih«  inter-  carriages,  castings,  etc.  The  river  ia 
vrning  air.  By  its  application  each  ob-  navigable  to  the  city  for  small  vessels. — - 
Ject  In  a  nli-iuru  rsjcems  that  degree  o(  Perth  is  generally  supposed  to  be  of 
"dor  and  light  which  belong!*  tn  its  dis-  Roman  origin.  Its  earliest  known  char- 
tance  from  vhe  spectator.  The  charm  ter  is  dated  1100;  but  it  was  Erst  erected 
and  harmony  of  a  picliin',  particularly  into  a  royal  burgh  in  1210  by  William 
of  a  landscape,  depend  greatly  upon  cor-  the  Lion.  Till  the  death  of  James  1, 
red  aerial  perspective.  in  1437,  It  was  the  capital  of  Scotland, 
Ppranirotinn  < pcr-spi-riiMiiin),  or  and  both  then  and  subsequently  it  he- 
re rapi  ran  on  .SllLA1.  u„.  thlli  secre_  Cftme  the  Kene  of  some  at  ,be  moa, 

lion  of  special  glnnjs,  tin'  mulm  iparou*  remarkable  events  in  Scottish  history. 
or  itetat  ylandt  of  the  skin.  The  term  Pop.  33,506. —  The  county,  which  oecu- 
penpiration  is,  however,  sometimes  used  pies  the  center  of  Scotland,  has  an  ex- 
10  include  all  the  secretions  of  the  skin,  treme  length,  east  to  west,  of  03  miles; 
such  as  those  of  the  sebaceous  glands  breadth,  north  to  south,  64)  miles ;  area, 
or  follicles,  etc  The  sweat-glands,  situ-  12,528  so.  miles.  The  Grampians,  which 
•ted  in  the  subcutaneous  adipose  or  fat  occupy  the  n.  and  n.w.  of  the  county, 
tissue  of  the  skin,  consist  of  a  coiled-up  culminate  in  several  high  peaks,  includ- 
tube,  invested  by  a  capillary  network  Ing  Ben  la  were  (3984  feet),  and  the 
of  blood-vessels,  and  continued  to  the  Ochil  and  Sidlaw  ranges  occupy  the  h.c. 
surface  of  the  akin,  where  it  opens  In  an  The  principal  river  is  the  Tay,  the  basin 
oblique  valvular  aperture.  The  openings  of  which  comprises  nearly  tbe  whole 
of  the  sweat-ducts  constitute  the  popular  county.  The  chief  lakes  are  Loch  Taj, 
'pores'  of  tbe  skin.  The  largest  and  a  magnificent  expanse  of  water,  16  miles 
most  numerous  ducts  are  situated  in  the  long ;  Loch  Ericht,  Loch  Kanuocb,  and 
palm  of  the  band  (Krause  estimates  Loch  Katrine.  Sheep  farming  is  ex- 
2736  to  the  square  inch,  Erasmus  Wilson  tensively  carried  on.  The  salmon  fish- 
35281.  Perspiration  is  divided  Into  is-  eries  of  tbe  Tay  are  very  valuable. 
tennble  and  letitible,  the  former  being  The  principal  towns  of  the  county  are 
separated  in  tbe  form  of  an  invisible  Perth,  Blairgowrie,  Crieff,  and  Dunblane, 
vapor,  the  latter  so  as  to  become  visible    Pop.  123,200. 

by  condensation  in  tbe  form  of  little  Poi-tVi  capital  of  Western  Australia, 
drops  adhering  to  the  skin.  Water,  fatty  * cl  "*>  on  the  Swan  River,  12  miles 
acids,  carbonic  acid,  salts,  etc.,  are  re-  above  its  port,  Freemautle  (at  the  mouth 
moved  from  the  body  by  the  sweat,  by  of  tbe  Swan  River),  it  was  founded 
which  also  the  skin  is  kept  moist.  By  with  the  Swan  River  Settlement  in  1829, 
the  passing  off  of  the  sweat  as  vapor,  is  well  laid  out,  with  broad  streets,  and 
heat  is  loat  from  the  body,  and  thus  the  has  some  good  buildings.  Pop.  55,000. 
greater  or  less  activity  of  the  sweat  pprfl,  Amhnv  «  cil7  **>d  port  o( 
■lands  plays  an  important  part  in  regu-  renn  flmD0y)  Middlesex  Co.,  New 
latins;  the  bodily  temperature.  For  these  Jersey,  on  Baritan  River,  Stateu  Island 
reasons  the  regular  process  of  perspiration  Sound,  Raritan  Bay  21  miles  8.  w.  of 
Is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  good  New  York  ;  has  a  good  harbor.  Here  are 
health.  The  constituents  of  sweat  are  large  deposits  of  fire-clay  and  kaolin,  and 
to  some  extent  dependent  on  the  various  fire  bricks,  tiles  and  terra  cotta  of  the 
bodily  conditions  and  circumstances,  best  quality  are  made.  It  has  other  in. 
hence  the  various  results  of  analysis  by  dustries  of  importance,  including  smelt- 
different  authorities.  The  quantity  of  ing,  rvfminc  and  chemical  works,  iron 
sweat  evolved  from  the  skin  has  been  esti-  foundries,  steel  works,  etc.  Pop.  (1910) 
mated  at  nearly  two  pounds  daily.  32.121;    (1020)41,707. 

Perth  (perth),  a  city  of  Scotland,  cap-  P»rtri<*H  (per'tfla),  Fkiedebicii  Chris- 
relXn  Ital  at  the  county  of  tbe  same  rerlne8  topu.  a  German  publisher, 
name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tay.  born  in  1772 ;  died  in  1843.  After  carrying 
Tbe  North  and  South  Inchea,  two  tine  on  business  in  Hamburg  for  a  number  of 
lubllc  parks,  extend  along  tbe  river  years,  in  1821  be  removed  to  (Jot  ha  and 
-*nk,  and  a  bridge  of  nine  arches  leads  founded  a  prosperous  publishing  business, 
to  the  suburb  of  Bridgend.  St.  John's  chiefly  of  historical  and  theological  litera- 
Cburch,  a  Gothic  building  partly  ancient,  lure.  An  uncle  founded  the  firm  Justus 
tbe  Episcopal  cathedral,  tbe  County  Perthes  or  (iotba.  publishers  of  the  fa- 
Buildings,  the  municipal  buildings,  and  moui  geographical  work  Pttrrmannt  Ifil- 
th*   raihraj-autton,  the   largest   in   Scot-   'ciJunocn,  and  of  the  Almanac/:  do  Ontka. 
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Pat+itioy  (per'ti-naks),  Publius 
XCI  L1I1H.A  ff  E  L  v  i  u  8  ,  a  Roman  em- 
peror, born  in  126  A.  D.,  the  son  of  a 
ireedman.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  army,  and  attracted  the  attention 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  elevated  him  to 
the  consulate  in  179.  During  the  reign 
of  Com  mod  us,  Pertinax  was  employed  in 
Britain  and  Africa,  and  finally  made 
prefect  of  Rome.  After  the  murder  of 
Com  mod  us  he  was  proclaimed  emperor 
in  193,  but  in  three  months  was  mur- 
dered by  the  praetorian  guards. 

Perturbations  <; p*r -£jr ; *>a'8bun* ) . 

«.  v*  vu.*  vm.vAvMm  tne  orDltai  irregulari- 
ties or  deviations  of  the  planets  from 
their  regular  elliptic  orbits.  These  de- 
viations arise,  in  the  case  of  the  primary 
planets,  from  the  mutual  gravitations  of 
these  planets  towards  each  other,  which 
derange  their  elliptic  motions  around  the 
sun ;  and  in  that  of  the  secondaries. 
partly  from  the  mutual  gravitation  of 
the  secondaries  of  the  same  system,  sim- 
ilarly deranging  their  elliptic  motions 
around  their  primary,  and  partly  from  the 
unequal  attraction  of  the  sun  on  them 
and  on  their  primary. 
Perri  (pe'ro),  a  city  of  Lasalle  Co., 
Illinois,  on  Illinois  River  at 
head  of  navigation,  and  on  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal.  It  has  foundry,  machine 
shops,  zinc  works,  clock  works,  planing 
mill,  coal  mines,  etc.  Pop.  88(>9. 
Peru  a  c*tv»  county  seat  of  Miami  Co., 
*  vx  u,  Indiana,  on  Wabash  River  and 
3  trunk  line  railroads,  75  miles  n.  of 
Indianapolis.  It  has  large  railroad  shops, 
canning  factory  and  manufactures  of  gas 
engines,  automobiles,  trucks  and  tractors, 
kitchen  cabinets,  chairs,  etc.  Pop.  (1910) 
10,910;   (1920)   12,410. 

Pern  (Pero')»  a  republic  of  South 
*C1U  America,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Ecuador,  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Chile,  and  on  the 
east  by  Bolivia  and  Brazil ;  area,  t»i»">.7&'J 
sq.  miles;  pop.  estimated  at  4,500.<MK). 
Principal  towns:  Lima,  the  capital; 
Arequipa  ;  Callao,  the  principal  port ;  and 
Cuzco,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Inca  em- 
pire. The  population  is  mixed,  including 
whites,  Indians,  Africans,  Asiatics,  and 
their  mixtures  and  sub-mixtures.  The 
dominant  race  is  of  Spanish  origin,  to  a 
large  extent  mixed  with  Indian  blood. 
The  Indians  are  chiefly  descendants  of 
tribes  organized  under  Hie  Incas. 

Physical  Feature*. — This  country  ex- 
hibits great  varieties  of  physical  char- 
acter. It  is  traversed  throughout  its 
length  by  the  Andes,  running  parallel  to 
and  on  an  average  (JO  miles  distant  from 
the  coast,  the  region  between  largely 
consisting  ot  candy  desert,  except  where 


watered  by  transverse  mountain  streams. 
The  Andes  consist  here  of  two  main 
chains  or  Cordilleras,  connected  bv  cross 
ranges,  inclosing  extensive  and  lofty  val- 
leys and  plateaus.  The  Andes  region 
is  roughly  estimated  at  about  two-fifths 
of  the  entire  area  of  Peru.  The  loftiest 
summits  are  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  W.  Cordillera;  several  peaks  attain 
there  an  altitude  of  20,000  feet  or  more. 
The  country  east  of  the  Cordilleras, 
forming  a  part  of  the  Amazon  basin,  and 
mostly  covered  by  dense  forest,  is  but 
little  known  and  almost  exclusively  in 
possession  of  the  native  Indians.  It  is 
called  Montafia  or  Los  Bosques.  The 
elevated  region  between  the  gigantic 
ridges  of  the  E.  and  W.  Cordilleras, 
called  Las  Sierras,  is  now  the  chief,  as 
it  was  anciently  almost  the  exclusive  seat, 
of  the  population  of  Peru.  It  is  partly 
occupied  by  mountains  and  naked  rocks, 
partly  by  table-lands  yielding  short  grass, 
and  extensive  hilly  pasture  grounds,  and 
partly  by  large  and  fertile  valleys.  The 
most  important  districts  are  those  of 
Pasco,  of  Cuzco,  the  valleys  of  the  Rio 
Jauja,  and  of  the  Maraflon  or  Amazon. 
The  first  of  these  lies  at  one  of  those 
points  where  the  branches  of  the  Andes 
unite,  the  ridges  sinking  into  an  elevated 
plain,  which  has  here  a  general  height 
of  14,000  feet.  The  veins  of  the  precious 
metals,  with  which  this  region  abounds, 
have  attracted  to  it  a  comparatively 
dense  population.  The  table-land  of 
Cuzco  descends  from  an  elevation  of  less 
than  12,000  feet  in  the  s.  to  about  8000 
feet  in  the  N.  Of  the  lakes  Lake  Titi- 
caca  (12,542  feet  above  sea-level),  the 
largest  in  South  America,  and  which 
partly  belongs  to  Bolivia,  is  the  only  one 
of  commercial  importance.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Marauon  or  main  stream 
of  the  Amazon,  and  the  Iluallaga  and 
lYnvale,  which  join  the  Marauon;  the 
Ucayale,  formed  by  the  united  waters  of 
a  number  of  streams  (Apurimac,  Uru- 
bamba,  Paucartainbo),  being  about  the 
same  size  as  that  river.  In  the  mari- 
time region  of  Peru  earthquake  shocks 
are  of  common  occurrence,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  of  exceptional  severity, 
the  most  disastrous  being  those  of  1740, 
hS<58.  and  1S77.  Gold  and  silver  occur 
in  all  the  provinces  of  Peru,  and  form 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  country.  Quick- 
silver is  also  abundant.  Copper,  lead, 
and   iron  also  exist  in  various  places. 

Climate. —  The  climate  of  Peru  is  as 
varied  as  its  physical  aspect.  On  a  por- 
tion of  the  coast  no  rain  has  fallen 
within  the  memory  of  man,  but  tbe 
garua,  a  thick  heavy  mist  often  accom- 
nnnied    by    drizzling    rain,    is   a    partial 
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and  the  riven  from  the  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  Great  Britain 
mini  of  irrigation  for  and  Germany.  The  internal  trade  of  the 
cotton  plantation!.  From  No-  country  has  been  fostered  by  the  con- 
to  April  the  sky  Is  cloudless,  and  struction  of  railways,  one  of  which 
It  not  for  the  cool  oceanic  currents,  attains  a  height  of  15,600  feet  in  its  pas' 
the  etreame  of  cold  air  from  the  sage  through  the  Andes,  and  exhibits  re- 
7  Andes,  tine  heat  would  he  unbear-  markable  engineering  works.  Some  2000 
this*  Fortunately  the  rainy  season  in  miles  have  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
fin  Mountains  corresponds  with  this  about  $170,000,000,  but  only  about  1500 
netiod.  The  central  plateau  region  has  miles  are  in  working  order. 
ft  Bffci  end  comparatiyely  humid  climate.  Government,  ete. —  The  government  is 
hat  the  higher  regions  are  inclement  and  based  on  a  constitution  adopted  in  1867, 
subject  to  terrific  tempests.  East  of  the  and  modeled  on  that  of  the  United  States. 
Andes  the  regular  equatorial  winds  from  The  legislative  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  east  come  loaded  with  humidity,  and,  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives, 
checked  by  the  mountains,  pour  down  the  senate  being  composed  of  two  sena- 
copious,  and  in  some  places  almost  per-  tors  for  each  province,  and  the  house  of 
petual,  rains.  representatives    containing    one    member 

Plants  and  Animal*. —  Peru  is  exceed-  for  every  20,000  of  the  population.  The 
ingly  rich  in  botany,  each  region  having  president,  elected  for  four  years,  is  the 
its  own  flora.  In  the  less  elevated  por-  executive.  Peru  has  a  foreign  debt 
tions  of  the  Eastern  Andes  a  tropical  (chiefly  contracted  in  England)  amount- 
vegetation  is  found;  while  on  the  higher  ing  to  $157,000,000,  including  unpaid  in- 
parts  representatives  of  Alpine  families  terest  since  1876.  In  1890  this  debt  was 
(as  the  gentians)  luxuriate.  In  the  for-  settled  by  transfer  of  all  the  railways 
ests  of  Eastern  Peru  cinchona  trees  grow  of  the  State  to  the  bondholders.  There 
abundantly  and  supply  the  valuable  bark  is  besides  an  internal  debt  of  $35,000,000. 
from  which  the  quinine  is  extracted.  The  The  annual  revenue  amounts  to  about 
same  sone,  especially  the  hot  plains  and  $15,000,000.  In  Peru  the  Indian  is  on 
swamps,  also  supply  coca,  the  medicinal  a  level  in  political  rights  with  the  white 
properties  of  which  have  for  centuries  man;  there  exists  absolute  political  but 
been  known  to  the  n  tives  of  Peru  and  not  religious  freedom,  the  constitution 
Bolivia,  who  chew  the  leaves  as  a  stim-  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  any  other  re- 
ulant.  Tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  cof-  ligion  than  the  Roman  Catholic.  There 
fee,  coca,  and  maize  are  grown  in  various  is,  however,  a  considerable  amount 
parts  and  in  increasing  quantities.  The  of  tolerance.  Education  is  compulsory 
eastern  face  of  the  Andes  is  as  remark-  and  free;  there  are  universities  at  Lima, 
able  for  its  fauna  as  it  is  for  its  flora.  Arequipa,  and  Cuzco.  The  Peruvian 
The  forests  on  the  lower  ranges  and  in  language,  of  which  there  are  many  dia- 
the  plains  swarm  with  many  species  of  lects,  still  maintains  itself  alongside  of 
parrots  and  monkeys;  the  tapir,  sloth,  the  language  of  the  conquerors. 
ant-eater,  armadillo,  etc.,  are  found  here ;  History. —  Of  the  early  history  of  Peru 
the  rivers  are  alive  with  alligators;  and  we  are  almost  entirely  ignorant,  but 
in  the  inundated  plains  the  boa-constric-  existing  ruins,  spoils  secured  by  the 
tor  attains  a  huge  size.  The  puma  and  Spaniards,  and  the  description  left  us 
the  South  American  bear  inhabit  the  by  the  historians  of  the  Spanish  con- 
higher  levels;  the  llama,  the  guanaco,  the  quest,  sufficiently  prove  that  the  ancient 
alpaca,  and  the  vicuna,  the  still  more  Peruvians  had  no  mean  knowledge  of 
elevated   regions.  architecture,   sculpture,  metal   work,  etc. 

Commerce. —  Peru  exports  precious  They  also  had  made  considerable  prog- 
metals,  silver  ores,  guano,  cubic  nitre,  ress  in  astronomical  science.  The  early 
wool  of  the  llama,  alpaca,  and  vicufia,  religion  of  the  Peruvians  is  bound  up 
cotton,  sugar,  cinchona  bark,  coca  leaves  in  the  god  Viracocha,  the  creator  of  the 
and  cocaine,  chinchilla  skins,  and  hides,  sun  and  the  stars,  and  from  him  the 
Tne  chief  imports  are  machinery,  cotton,  Incas  or  emperors  claimed  descent  as 
woolen,  and  linen  goods,  and  provisions,  the  sons  of  the  sun.  Under  the  Incas  the 
The  trade  of  the  country  has  suffered  empire  was  divided  into  four  parts,  corre- 
much  from  revolutions,  and  more  from  sponding  to  the  four  cardinal  points; 
the  disastrous  war  with  Chile  (1879-83).  each  division  had  a  separate  government. 
The  export  of  guano  and  cubic  nitre  has  presided  over  by  a  viceroy  of  royal  blood. 
naturally  declined  since  the  Chileans  pos-  All  the  land  belonged  to  the  Inca,  and 
sessed  themselves  of  the  guano  deposits  trade  was  carried  on  by  barter,  money 
of  the  Lobos  Islands,  and  of  the  prov-  being  unknown.  The  thirteenth  mon- 
ince  of  Tarapacn,  which  contains  the  arch  of  the  Incas  was  reigning  when  the 
richest  nitrate  beds.     The  foreign  trade  Spanish  adventurer,  Pizarro,  disembarked 
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in  Peru  in  1531.  The  Inca  was  taken  PerUffia,  hi™  DI»  or  *^£°  T™1' 
wisoner  (1532),  numbers  of  his  subjects  "*««"*>  meno  (ancient,  Trastmenu* 
were  massacred,  and  the  whole  country  Locus),  a  Jake  in  Italy,  9  miles  west  of 
fell  in  a  short  time  into  the  lianas  of  Perugia,  about  8  miles  long,  varying  in 
the  invaders.  It  was  tnen  formed  into  breadth  from  7  miles  to  4  miles,  sur- 
a  Spanish  viceroyalty ;  subsequently  parts  rounded  with  olive  plantations.  It  con- 
of  it  were  made  into  separate  provinces  tains  three  islands,  and  abounds  in  fish, 
such  as  Quito  and  Buenos  Ayres.  In  It  has  no  visible  outlet. 
1821  the  country  proclaimed  its  indcoen-  PerUfirillO  (per-u-je'no),  Pietro  Va- 
dence,    but    did    not   obtain    actual    nee-  *  »  nucci,   surnamed   II  Peru- 

dom  from  Spanish  rule  until  1824,  atter  gino,  the  founder  of  the  Roman  school 
a  prolonged  war.  Since  then  Peru,  like  of  painting,  born  at  Citta  della  Pieve  (a 
the  rest  of  the  South  American  republics,  dependency  of  Perugia)  in  1440;  died  at 
has  suffered  from  much  dissensions  and  Fontignano  in  1523.  He  spent  his  youth, 
revolutions.  In  the  spring  of  1870  it  learnt  his  art,  and  lived  much  at  Peru- 
joined  Bolivia  in  a  war  against  Chile,  gia  (whence  his  surname),  and  at  au 
resulting  in  complete  defeat  Peru  had  early  age  distinguished  himself  by  his 
to  cede  by  the  peace  of  1883  the  province  works.  His  easel  pictures  were  done  in 
of  Tarapaca,  while  Chile  also  got  pos-  his  earlier  practice  in  tempera,  but  he 
session  of  the  departments  of  Tacna  and  afterwards  became  a  master  in  the  oil 
Arica  for  ten  years,  when  the  inhabitants  method.  About  1480  Pope  Sixtus  IV 
were  to  decide  by  vote  whether  they  would  sent  for  him  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
remain  under  Chilean  rule.  Possession  employed  along  with  Signorelli,  Ghirlan 
was  finally  settled  by  arbitration  (1913)  daio,  Botticelli,  and  Rosselli  in  decorating' 
in  favor  of  Chile.  Peru,  after  attempting  the  Sixtine  Chapel  with  frescoes.  Fin«f 
to  gain  reparation  from  Germany  for  the  specimens  of  his  frescoes  are  preserved  in 
sinking  of  a  ship,  severed  diplomatic  rela-  Perugia,  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Florence, 
tions  with  that  country  in  1917.  and  specimens  of  his  other  works  are  not: 

7>£Ttl  Balsam    a  resinous  product  infrequent    in    European    galleries.      Ra 
^»xo»*xx,  ODtaine(j      from      cer.  plmej  ig  ni8  mogt  celebrated  disciple. 

tain   species  of  Myroxylon,   order  Legw  PprilltP       See  Wig, 
mino8w,     natives     of     tropical     America,  x  c    UJVCt 

used  in  medicine  and  perfumery.  It  is  pAr11trioTi  "Rnrlr  See  Bark,  Peru- 
obtained  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  after  *ciUV±H,li  .Dam.    ^^ 

beating,  scorching  and  removing  the  bark.  pprT17ri  vpa-rut'sg),  Baldassari,  ar- 
Its  volatile  oil  contains  cinnamic  and  ben-  x  cx  u^**x  chitect  and  painter  of  the  Ro- 
joic  acid,  which  give  it  fragrance.  It  man  school,  born  at  Siena  in  1481 ;  died 
has  the  general  qualities  of  balsams  and  it  at    Rome    in    1537.     He    went    early    to 

J       '  "---■'         '  decoration 

the 

.    _ „_    the 

ital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  liber,  and  he  succeeded  Raphael  as  ar- 
84  miles  north  of  Rome.  It  is  rich  in  chitect  of  St.  Peter's.  After  the  sack  of 
art  and  literary  treasures,  and  has  many  Konie  by  the  army  of  Constable  Bourbon 
remarkable  buildings,  including  a  Gothic  he  returned  to  Siena,  where  he  wan 
cathedral  of  the  15th  century,  a  number  made  city  architect.  In  1535  he  was 
of  churchos  and  monasteries,  a  town-hall  again  in  Rome,  and  thenceforward  de- 
( Italian  Gothic,  begun  1281),  anu  a  uni-  voted  himself  entirely  to  architecture, 
▼ersity,  founded  in  1307.  The  manufac-  His  best  existing  works  in  fresco  are  at 
tures,   not  of  much  consequence,   consist  Siena 

^f  velvet,  silk  stuffs,  etc.  Perugia  was  ppqft*  (pa'za-rd;  ancient,  Pisaurum), 
an  old  KtruHcan  city,  and  was  conquered  resaro  ft  fortified  town  and  geaport  of 
by  Rome  ni  .HO  b.c.  Subsequently  it  was  Italy  proVinCe  of  Pesaro  e  Urbino,  near 
taken  by  Totila,  and  recaptured  by  N arses  the  mouth  of  the  Foglia,  in  the  Adriatic 
o  5%.  }*  .was  incoroorated  with  the  It  is  tbe  see  of  a  bishop.  The  harbor, 
iPa,??i^tatT9  ft15*1***  a?nexc.d. t0  Ital*  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Foglia,  has 
in  I860  In  the  15th. century  it  became  become  shallow;  but  the  trade  in  the 
the  center  of  the ^mbrian  school  of  paint-  wilie,  fruit  (particularly  figs),  oil,  silk, 
#**»  V°R  (u911)  ®.805.— The  pnmnce  and  other  products  of  the  district  is  con- 
of  Perugia  has  an  area  of  3748  square  8iderable.  The  illustrious  composer  Roa- 
miles  and  is  very  fertile.  It  is  traversed  Bini  was  born  here  in  1792.  Pop.  of 
in  all  directions  by  offsets  of  the  Apen-  dty  (commune)  28,483.— The  province  of 

Bfne*/ioi?^p5S5flBo  8tream  w  thB  Tibw'  p«*a™  e  Urbi™  nas  an  area  of  1118 
Pop.   (1911)  685,042.  square  miles.    Pop.  270,080. 


nas  tne  general  qualities  or  oaisams  and  it  at    Rome    in    1537.     He    went    early 
used  chiefly  as  a  disinfectant  expectorant.  Home  and  was  employed  in  the  decoratii 
PerilCria    (Pa-r*>'Ja;   ancient  Perusia),  0f    various    churches.     He    designed    t 
....       a  town  of  Central  Italy,  cap-  Farnesina    Villa    on    the    banks    of    t! 
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Peschiera   }S&?$U$rjfi*  Festalozzi    ^S^b&S^f, 

nortliweat  of  Manilla,  one  of  the  four  a  Swiss  philanthropist  and  educational 
Urougbolda  which  form  the  famous  reformer.  After  a  few  years  of  successful 
•(Mi-.lrilrji.-T.il.'     Pop.  WHS.  teaching   in   various   places   he   opened    a 

pM„ta  «  pe-sa*ta  i ,  tli-  S|,nmih  money  school  in  the  Castle  of  Yveraun  (canton 
ireacla       jiL    ,.rjlliva l.-iii    [n  ii  franc  Vaud),  which  the  government  had  placed 

_     .  ',.;-,  aha/vnTl      -I    town    of  at  his  disposal.     His  novel  Lienhardt  and 

Peshawar    j,1,,'!,.,    1L.   ,,,.  y>i.ijab,  cap-  Gertrud  (1781-89,  4  vols.)  exerted  a  pow- 

il     f  .1       I  ,  ■     ,n  l,i   (I,,-  viir.'  name    12  trful    moral    influence,    while    bin    e<iuca- 
■  I  .,,__    ..vtremitv   of  tional  treatises  have  laid  the  foundation 

.      .   ,'       .  ',.  i.  ,',.,.,      ,  [jrge  area    *or  tbe  more  rational  system   of  elemen- 

ts'surrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  aud  com-  t?ry  instruction  which  now  obtains  in 
Banded  by  the  Bala  Hlsaar,  a  fort  which  Europe.  The  grand  principle  that  lay  at 
crowns  an  eminence  just  outside  «h*  the  basis  of  Pestslozzi  s  method  was ithat 
walls.  It  bas  several  good  mosques,  but  »'  communicating  all  instruction  by  direct 
few  architectural  attractions  It  is  appeal  to  the  senses  and  the  understand- 
STorably  situated  for  «mmer™  lying  in  BE  and  forming  the  child  by  constantly 
the  (rest  route  from  Bokhara  and  Caliul  WTOR  all  his  powers  into  exercise, 
to  India,  and  its  proximity  to  the  Khyber  Pestn,  or  Pest.  See  Budapest. 
Paas   makes   it   an   important   strategical 

point   of   British   India,   hence  a   British  Pestilence.        See  Plague. 
garrison   is  stationed   here.     The  popula-  ,         /„__».„«i      ,|,,B.     I'linipra 

lioo,  loelodio,  lb.  mlllt.r,  oUjcil .2  Petllin      fc"!  h„u"      o£ 5^3-' 

mile,   w.   of   the   city   proper,   is   95.147.         iSKftHo  MdSited  from  tho 

The  cantoomeot  accommodatea  a  large  gf«w  ™JS™.  ^h™I  and  ir!  18W  be 
fe'^lMffiE  V^SlUS'  ot,e0'»pW?3  thVcta^r.  »  PM. 
H^ar.    aod  Kob.t   with  lb,  control  J  fg>J fc  J»*  Z,T,'™7,!drtX 

p«hn»  i-sf  £'  ■  .gsrOT  Bi/ss,  s^vm  ssi 

or   according   to   Mat,      explained   ),    is  r  b       ^     to   j     e     1I)1(;     froln    the   re. 

the  name  given   to   a   Synac   translation  "  t^    'unit.    „»    the    German    armies. 

of      the      <5ld      and      New     Testaments  ge  succeed  General  NivellT  as  chief  of 

Neither  the  time  of   its   appearance  nor  rr"ff 

its  authorship  are  positively  known.     It  »»" ■  .     (pet/a])i  an  appellation  given  to 

Is  extremely  faithful,  and  possesses  high  Jr.tal     \     l  iPBVrs    „f    the    corolla    of 

authority,    especially    in    regard    to    the  ,            .     distinction   from   those   of   ths 

New  Testament,  of  which  it  is  probably  ^S""'   'jj_j  s(.,m,, 

the    first    translation     that     was    made.  -,J.  *,..        (pPt'a-Ht).  a  rare  mineral,  a 

Font-    of    the    catholic    epistles    and    Hie  retailie     B\licate     nf     aluminum     and 

Revelation   of  St.  John   are  "■I>tinB-  lithium,  containing  from  5  to  6  per  cent 

of  account  which  is  used  in   Mex-  tolinteil  Htructiire;    color  white,  occasion- 
ko  and  other  parts  of  Spanish  America.  ^    f-        ,     ith  red   grecn>  or  Mlle 
It    is    often    considered    equivalent    to    l  S.,.1*.      (nct-n-Jii'imi),    a    city    ot 
dollar.  Petalnma      £1     ,;„'.',     California, 

Pessimism  (P^niim),  »»«*™  36  miles  N.  of  Sun  Francisco:  the  "<>t1<V» 
*  term   to   denote   the   opin-  ]ar-eat  poultry  center ;   also  has  dairy  anil 

ion  or  doctrine  that  maintains  the  most  manufacturing  interests.  Pop.  6*Jl!ti. 
unfavorable  view  of  everything  in  nature,  -n^tarA  (petard'),  a  bell-shaped  ma- 
and  that  the  present  state  of  things  ouly  Jreiaru  ^ine  „f  ,.„, ,_,„,.,,,[  „,„|  t  ,;i..,-,| 
tends  to  evil;  that  in  human  existence  with  frl,m  9  ,„  20  lbs.  nf  powder.  It  was 
there  is  an  enormous  surplus  of  pain  formerly  employed  to  break  down  Rates, 
over    pleasure,    and    that    humanity    can  hridgrs   barriers,  etc..  by  its  explosion. 

&S&ATifiy  .Sr.:,bi".*'r  ",?■  Fetanrus.    So,  m*»-d-t«r. 

Petchora  KifSi.'  £  £'L& 

of  the  government   ..(   Perm,  on   the  went- 
era    slope   of    the   Ural    Mountains,    and 


after  a  course  of  about  900  miles  falls 
Into  a  bay  of  tbe  Arctic  Ocean  by  a 
number  of  moutbs. 

Petechia     (pe-MuM-*),  In  medicine,  a 
name  for  purple  or  crimson 
■pots  which  appear  on  the  skin  in  cer- 
tain  diseases. 

Peter  (P$'!*r>.  THE  Apostle,  com- 
■CCI,C1  monly  called  Saint  Peter,  was  a 
Galilean  fisherman  from  Betbsaida,  origi- 
nal]; named  Simon,  the  son  of  Jona, 
and  brother  of  St.  Andrew,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  Christ.  JeBus  greeted 
Simon  with  tbe  significant  words,  '  Tbou 
art  Simon  the  son  of  Jona;  thou  sbalt  be 
called  Cephas  '  (in  Greek  I'etros,  a  stone, 
whence  tbe  name  Peter).  After  the 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes  Peter  be- 
came a  regular  and  intimate  disciple  of 
our  Lord.  The  impetuosity  of  his  char- 
acter led  Peter,  especially  in  the  early 
days  of  bis  apostlesbip,  to  commit  many 
faults  which  drew  upon  him  tbe  rebuke 
of  bis  divine  Muster.  His  zeal  and  elo- 
quence made  him  often  tbe  speaker  in 
behalf  of  bis  fellow-apostles  on  important 
occasions,  and  bis  opinions  had  great 
influence  in  the  Christian  churches.  On 
one  memorable  occasion  be  incurred  tbe 
rebuke  of  tbe  apostle  Pa.il  in  conse- 
quence of  bis  behavior  towards  the  Gen- 
tile Chi'  "' 


Not 


a  of  b 


subsequent  life,  but  it  is  almost  beyond 
doubt  that  be  waa  a  joint-founder  of  tbe 
church  at  Rome,  and  that  he  suffered 
martyrdom  there,  most  likely  under  Nero, 
•bout  C4  a.  d.  The  only  written  docu- 
ments left  by  Peter  are  bis  two  Epistle*. 
The  genuineness  of  the  First  Epistle  is 
placed  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  both 
the  external  and  interna!  evidence  being 
of  the  strongest  description;  that  of  the 
Second  Epistle,  however,  has  been  dis- 
puted by  numerous  critics  on  wbat  ap- 
pears to  be  plausible  grounds.  Doubts 
of  its  genuineness  already  existed  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius,  and  it  was  not  admit- 
ted into  the  New  Testament  canon  till 
303  A.  D. 

Potor  THE  Cruel,  King  of  Castile  and 
XCLCr  Leon,  born  1334.  succeeded  his 
father  Alfonso  XI  in  1300.  and  died  in 
13(19.  His  reign  was  one  long  series  of 
cruelties  and  despotic  acts.  The  year 
following  his  coronation  he  put  to  death 
Eleanor*  de  Guzman,  his  father's  mis- 
tress. In  1353  he  married,  though  con- 
trary to  his  will,  Blanche  of  Bourbon, 
one  of  tbe  most  accomplished  princesses 
of  tbe  time,  whom,  however,  he  aban- 
doned two  days  after  his  marriage  in 
«rder  to  rejoin  his  mistress.  Maria  Pa- 
dilla.  Tbe  queen  was  imprisoned  and 
divorced,     and     bis     mistress's     relations 


Peter  I 


ip  pointed  to  the  highest  offices.  Ha 
then  married  tbe  beautiful  Juana  de 
Castro,  but  only  to  abandon  her  after  a 
few  months.  Two  revolts  against  him 
were  unsuccessful.  On  the  second  occa- 
sion, however,  in  1306,  Peter  fled,  and 
was  dethroned,  but  he  was  reinstated  in 
1367  by  an  English  army  led  by  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince.  Executions  and 
confiscations  naturally  followed,  but  these 
fresh  cruelties  only  helped  to  swell  tbe 
ranks  of  his  opponents,  of  whom  the 
chief  was  his  half-brother,  Henry  of 
Transtamarn.  In  1369  Henry  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  Peter  at  Montlei,  and 
the  latter  was  slain  in  a  sword  combat 
with   bis   brother. 

Peter  TnE  Hermit,  an  enthusiastic 
monk  of  Amiens,  whose  preach- 
ing, after  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  (end 
of  the  eleventh  century),  gave  rise  to  the 
first  Crusade.  (See  Crusade:)  Peter 
led  tbe  way  through  Hungary  at  the 
bead  of  an  undisciplined  multitude  of 
nearly  100,000  men,  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  whom  survived  to  reach  their 
destination,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  personal  courage  at  the  storming  of 
the  holy  city.  On  his  return  to  his  na- 
tive country  he  founded  the  abbey  of  Nolr- 
mnutier,   and   died    its    first   superior   in 

Pptpr  T  (the  Great),  Alexhcvttch, 
rcua  X  Emperor  of  Russis,  born  In 
1072,  was  the  eldest  son  by  his  second 
wile  of  tbe  Czar  Alexis  Mikhailovitcb, 
His  elder  brothers,  Fedor  and  Ivan,  were 


ion.  Fedor  succeeded 
■  in  1070,  and  died  in  1682. 
mnced  tbe  crown,  and  Petel 
lan-d  czar,  with  his  mother,  the 
Natalia    Kirilcvna.    as    regent 


Peterborough 


ln!-.!f    r-i.-1-ui.     Petar  w«a    re  legs  led   to  po+pr   TTT      Feodohovitch,     Emperor 

private  life.  his  education  purposely  neg-  «1**    -1"LJ-»     0f  Russia,  born   in  1728, 

,iiti-!.    and    hin   bad    habits    encouraged,  was  (he  bod  of  Anna  Petrovua,  daughter 

Id   1689  be    ■•tad  the  power  from  his  of  Peter  (lie  Great,  sod  the  Duke  of  Hoi- 

■iater.    ami    coaSnad   bar    in    a   convent,  stein.     Peler  III   ascended  the  throne  in 

Peler   was    now    virtually    sole   emperor.  January,   1762,   and   was   assassinated  in 

though,   (ill   the  death  61  hia   brother   in  Jul;  of  the  same  year. 

1687.    be   aswji-litad   hi*   name   with    bis  Pptpr  I    (lS4*-HBil),   King  of   Servia, 

am   in   me   nkaaea  of   the   empire.     He  *«***  *     now  Jugo-Siavia.  non  of  Alex- 

now  determined   to  do  what  be  could  to  under    Kani-Geor:evi(ch.      lie    ascended 

ralat   hia   country   out   of   Its   barbarism,  (he  throne  in  1003. 

and  to  place   ita  people  in   the   ranks  of  PptprrmT-nncTi     (p8' ter-bur -o),  an 

ciTlliied    nations.     Hia~journey    to    Hoi-  -tcicruuruugn    episcopal      city     and 

land   and   England    (1697-1)81,   when    be  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  partly 

worked    as    an    artisan    in    shipyards,    Is  in  Huntingdonshire,  but  chiefly  in  county 

familiar;    and    the    knowledge    he    there  Northampton,   on    (he    left   bank   of   tbs 

gained  waa  amply  profited  by  on  hia  re-  Nen,   70   mil™  n.  of   London.     It   is  an 

turn.     Peter,   however,   not   only   created  important   railway   and   agricultural   cen- 

a  nary,  but  gave  Russia  a  seaboard  and  ter.     The  principal  building  is  ita  cathe- 

■eaport*    by    wresting    the    Baltic    prov-  dral,  originally  founded  In  055,  destroyed 

face*     from     Charles     XII     of     Sweden,  by  the  Danes  in  870;  rebuilt  In  96(1.  and 

Young    Russian    nobles   were   obliged   to  again   partly   destroyed    by   fire   la   1116. 

travel;  schools  of  navigation  and  tnathe-  It   has   its   present   form   since   the  com- 

matlca    were    founded  ;    agriculture    waa  mencement  of  the  sixteenth  century.     The 

Improved   by   the   introduction   of   imple-  prevailing    character   of    the   building   la 

ments,  seeds,  and  superior  breeds  of  cat-  Norman,  but  it  exhibits  examples  of  the 

tie.     Peter   Imported   foreign  artisans   of  transition,  early   English,  decorated  Eng- 

all    kinds,    established    manufactories    of  lish.     and     perpendicular     styles.     Some 

arm*,  tools,  and  fabrics,  and  distributed  alterations  and  restorations  have  recently 

metallurgists  through  the  mining  districts  been    carried     out.     The    bishopric    wai 

of   Russia;    roads   and  canals   were   made  founded   by   Henry   VIII    (1541),  and  his 

to  foster   Internal  commerce,  and   to  ex-  wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  was  interred 

tend   trade   with   Asia.     In   1703  he   laid  in  this  cathedral.     Peterborough  received 

the    foundation    of    St.    Petersburg,    and  a     municipal     charter     in     1874.     Pop. 

twenty    years    later   of    its    Academy    of  (1911)   33,678. 

Sciences.     Laws    and    Institutions    which  patnrrinrrtiice'h     *     flourishing     town 

in  any  way  Interfered   with  his  projects  ■"icruuruugll,   o(  Cnnnda    province 

he   either   abolished    or    altered.     In   hi*  of   Ontario,   on    the    river   O  ton  a  bee,   20 

seal   to  do   good   he   waa   too   frequently  miles  north  of  Lake  Ontario.     It  la  well 

Injudicious    fa    choosing    times    and    sea-  built;    has    manufactures    of   machinery, 

xni,   and   the   least   sbow   of   opposition  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  and  being  a 

irritated   him   into   ferocity.     He   repudi-  railway   center   has  a  good   trade.     Pop. 

■ted  his  wife  a  few  years  after  marriage  (1911)   18.300. 

for    her    reactionary    leanings ;    for    the  Ppfprhnrni]  crh      Chahles  Mobdatjut, 

same     reason     his    son    Alexis     was    ill  ■reieroorougil,    Eabl  0,,   ^^  abont 

treated,  compelled  to  renounce  the  succes-  1658,    succeeded    his    father.    Lord    Mor- 

■  lon,   and  condemned   to  death,   but  died  daunt,   1075,  and   his   uncle   In   the  earl- 

soddenly    before   sentence   could    be   car-  dom   of  Peterborough,   1607.     William  of 

rled  out.     Peter  died  January  28,   1725,  Orange  created   him   Earl  of   Monmouth, 

the  immediate  cause  being  inflammation,  aud  appointed   him  first  commissioner  of 

contracted  while  assisting  in  the  rescue  of  the   treasury   for   his   services   in  connec- 

some  soldiers   in   Lake  Ladoga.     In  1707  tion  with  the  dethronement  of  James  II. 

be  had  married   hia  mistress   Catharine;  He    eminently    distinguished    himself    in 

this  marriage  waa  publicly  celebrated   in  Spain    as   a   commander   In    (he   Spanish 

1712;    Catharine   was   crowned   fa   1724,  Succession   war,   1705,  especially   by   the 

and  succeeded  Peter  after  his  death.     See  capture   of   Barcelona,   and    received   the 

Catkariitc  I,  thanks    of    the    British    parliament.     He 

P»t»r    TT       AutXEIEVTTCn.   Emperor  of  also    held    several    diplomatic    posts;    was 

i-skwi    **»     Russia,   grandson   of   Peter  created  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  in  1713, 

the   Great   and   son   of   Alexis,   ascended  general   of   the   British   marine   forces   in 


nI"l727,r 


of  Catharine  I,  In  1727,  when  but  tliir.    r-i.bon. 


Peterhead  Peter's  Pence 


Pp+prViPad  (pe'ter-hed),  a  seaport  in  of  April,  1506,  and  selected  the  famous 
iciciucttu  Scotland,  in  the  county  Braniante  as  his  architect.  After  the 
and  20  miles  n.n.e.  of  Aberdeen,  on  a  latter's  death  various  architects  had 
peninsula,  near  the  most  easterly  point  charge  of  the  work  until  Michael  Angelo 
of  Scotland,  with  a  harbor  on  either  side  was  appointed  in  1546.  He  nearly  com- 
of  it,  communicating  by  a  cut  across  the  pleted  the  dome  and  a  large  portion  of 
isthmus.  The  town  is  substantially  built  the  building  before  his  decease  (1563). 
of  granite,  obtained  from  quarries  in  the  The  nave  was  finished  in  1612,  the  facade 
neighborhood,  has  several  elegant  public  and  portico  in  1614,  and  the  church  was 
buildings,  and  a  statue  of  Field-marshal  dedicated  by  Urban  VIII  on  November 
James  Keith,  presented  by  William  I,  18,  1626.  The  extensive  colonnade 
emperor  of  Germany.  It  has  a  good  which  surrounds  the  piazza  and  forms  a 
trade,  and  is  an  important  center  of  the  magnificent  approach  to  the  church  was 
herring  fishery.  The  Greenland  whale  begun  by  Bernini  in  1667.  The  interior 
and  seal  fisheries  are  also  important  in-  diameter  of  the  dome  is  139  feet,  the  ex- 
dustries.     Pop.    (1921)    16,144.  terior    diameter    195%    feet;    its    height 

Petprhnf  (pS'ter-hof),  a  town  in  from  the  pavement  to  the  base  of  the 
j.t;i*/iAiuj.  Rllg8ia>  is  mne8  w.s.w.  of  lantern  405  feet,  to  the  top  of  the  cross 
Petrograd,  celebrated  for  its  imperial  outside  448  feet.  The  lentrth  of  the  cathe- 
summer  palace  in  Versailles  style,  built  dral  within  the  walls  is  613%  feet ;  the 
in  1711  by  Peter  the  Great.  Pop.  16,000.  height  of  the  nave  near  the  door  152% 
Petermann    (P»Vter-man),      August,    feet;  the  width  87%  feet.    The  width  of 

a  German  geographer,  the  side  aisles  is  33%  feet;  the  entire 
born  in  1822;  died  at  Gotha  in  1878.  width  of  nave  and  side  isles,  including 
His  first  important  work  in  cartography  the  piers  that  separate  them,  197%  feet, 
was  a  map  tor  Humboldt's  Central  Asia.  The  height  of  the  baldacchinois94%  feet. 
He  afterwards  assisted  Keith  Johnston  The  circumference  of  the  piers  which 
in  the  preparation  of  his  Physical  Alias;  support  the  dome  is  253  feet, 
became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Geograph-  Peters  Richard.  American  jurist, 
ical    Society,   and   made   valuable   studies  **mlo9     Dorn   near  Philadelphia,   Aug- 

in  African  geography,  etc.  In  1854  he  ust  22,  1744.  During  the  Revolutionary 
became  professor  of  geography  at  Gotha,  War  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  board 
and  superintendent  of  Justus  Perthes'  of  war  in  1776.  serving  until  1781.  Died 
geographical    establishment,    editing    the   August   22,   1828. 

Mittcilungcn,  the  foremost  among  geo-  Petersburg?  (pc'terz-burg),  a  city 
graphical    magazines.  Actwouuig     amj    rjver    port    0f    yjp. 

Peter-DOrt      ^T"  caPi*al  of  the  island    ginia,  on  the  Appomattox  River,  23  miles 
|/w    t,    of  (jllernReyf  on  a  Day  on    R  0f  Richmond.    It  is  an  important  rail- 

the  east  side,  picturesquely  situated  on  way  center,  and  a  place  of  considerable 
the  slope  of  a  hill.  It  nas  a  court-house  trade  and  manufacturing  industry.  The 
and  prison,  a  college,  and  the  finest  falls  of  the  river,  just  above  the  city,  fur- 
church  in  the  Channel  Isles.  The  en-  nish  abundant  power  to  the  various  mills 
virons  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  and  factories.  This  place  was  besieged 
harbor  is  large  and  commodious,  and  the  by  the  Federal  forces  under  General 
roadstead  affords  convenient  anchorage.  Grant  in  1804-65,  and  the  capture  of 
Fort-George,  a  regular  fortification  of  this  town,  '  the  last  citadel  of  the  Con- 
considerable  strength,  stands  about  a  half  federacy,*  was  soon  followed  by  the  sur- 
mile  south  from  the  town.  Pop.  about  render  of  General  I^ee.  Pop.  (1910) 
18.000.  24.127;  (1920),  31,002. 
Patpt'q  Saint,  the  Cathedral  of  V*+*tq*t\  Niels  Matthias,  Danish 
*ctcl  s>  Rome,  the  largest  and  one  of  *ctclscll>  historian  and  philologist, 
the  most  magnificent  churches  in  Clyns-  born  Oct.  24,  1791 :  died  May  11.  1862. 
tendom.  It  is  a  cruciform  building  in  Among  other  works  he  wrote  a  Hittory 
the  Italian  style,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  of  the  Danish.  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
dome,  built  on  the  legendary  site  of  fit.  Languages  (1829-30). 
Peter's  martyrdom.  In  306  Constantine  Pptpt'c  Patina  a  papal  tribute  col- 
the  Great  erected  on  this  spot  a  basilica  *ctcl  »  *CJiWJ  lected  in  several  of 
of^  great  magnificence.  In  the  time  of  the  western  countries  of  Europe.  The 
Nicholas  V  it  threatened  to  fall  into  idea  of  an  annual  tribute  seems  to  have 
ruins,  and  he  determined  on  its  recon-  originated  in  England  before  the  Norman 
struct  ion.  but  the  work  of  restoration  conquest,  and  was  exacted  from  every 
proceeded  slowly,  and  Julius  II  (1503-  householder  about  St.  Peter's  Day  for 
13)  derided  on  the  erection  of  an  entirely  the  support  of  an  English  college  or  bos- 
new  building.  He  laid  the  foundation-  pice  in  Rome.  It  was  finally  abolished 
stone  of  the  new  cathedral  on  the  18th  bv  Elizabeth. 


'Peterwudein 


Petbfi 


town  and  fortress  of 
Danube,  opposite 

bweat  of  Belgradi 

t  fin  1 1 1  on  Um  Danube. 

MUM. 

Pfttinlfl  (pefWJ),  in  botany,  a  leaf- 
•"*»"  ittlk;  tne  footstalk  of  a 
tfatt,  which  connects  tho  blade  with   the 

PftiandlrVaaeneuTe  ^•^t 

JnSllt,  >  French  revolutionist,  origi- 
nally an  advocate  at  Chart  res,  where  he 
was  born  in  1753,  was  chosen  deputy,  by 
the  tiers-etat  of  that  city,  to  tbe  stotes- 
feoeral  in  1789.  In  October  he  «m 
made  a  member  of  the  Committee  o(  Pub- 
Uc  Safety:  elected  president  of  the  Na- 
tion*! Assembly  In  1700;  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  criminal  tribunal  of  Paris, 
and  became  mayor  of  Paris  in  17!)  1. 
After  tbe  deatb  of  tbe  king  he  was  nomi- 
nated a  deputy  to  the  Convention:  ioim-d 
Girondists ;      was      impeai 


._  accordance  with  an  act  of  par  11a  n 

(2)  that  no  freeman  should  be  impris- 
oned contrary   to  tbe   laws  of  the   land; 

(3)  that  soldiers  and  sailors  should  not 
be  billeted  on  private  persons;  (4)  com- 
missions to  punish  soldiers  and  sailors  by 
martial  law  abould  be  abolished. 

Petitio  Prinoipii    ffijffi;  £j£ 

n  species  of  vicious  reasoning,  which  con- 
sists in  tacitly  assuming  tbe  proposition 
to  be  proved  as  a  premiss  of  the  syllogism 
by  which  it  is  to  be  proved ;  in  otber 
words,  begging  tbe  question. 

Petit  Jury.    See  Jur»- 

Petfifi  (pe-tea'fe),  Sahdkb,  a  Hun- 
his  youth  be  was  for  s 


■  ml 


body.  In  1784,  being  found .  . 

the  department  of  the  Oironde  half  de- 
voured by  wolves. 

Petition  (pe-tish'un) ,  a  representation 
<■*""««  of  grievances  with  an  appeal 
for  redress.  The  Erst  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides that  Congress  shall  make  no  lnw 
abridging  the  right  of  tbe  people  peacea- 
bly to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  gov- 
ernment for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
The  right  of  petition  has  always  been 
treated  as  an  Individual  right,  whereby 
ciliien     can     make     his     grievances 


tation  in  tbe  United  Statea  tbe  right  of 
petition  was  botly  contested;  and  it  was 
finally  decided  that  all  petitions  and 
memorials  touching  tbe  abolition  of 
slavery  should  be  laid  upon  the  table 
without  debate.  The  Bill  of  ltiglua, 
which  is  a  part  of  all  state  (■•institu- 
tions, perpetuates  the  right  of  petition  as 
a  fundamental  right  incident  to  the  rela- 
tions between  the  government  and  the 
people.  Tbe  right  of  petition  is  wide- 
spread and  bas  been  exercised  in  England 
from  very  early  times. 

Petition  of  Eight,  ^"•"J;,^ 

mentarr  declaration  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  tbe  people,  assented  to  by 
Charles  I  In  tbe  beginning  of  his  reign 
(16*28),  and  considered  a  constitutional 
document  second  in  Importance  only  to 
Magna  Charts.    The  petition  demanded: 


Petoskey 


eral  poeuw  which  attracted  Instant  at- 
tention ;  he  also  wrote  several  dramas 
and  novels;  his  lyric  of  Afost  vagy 
io A d  ('Nob  or  Never')  became  the  war- 
song    (1848)    of   the 


rolutlounry  war  he  was  an  adjutant 

under  Bern.  Killed  in  the  battle  of 
Schassburg. 

Petoskey   ffiS?&..cSto?  - 

Little  Traverse  Bay,  100  miles  if.  of 
Grand  Rapids.  Lime,  pumps,  maple 
blocks,  cement,  pulp,  etc.,  are  manufac- 
tured. Pop.  5064  j  In  summer  30,000. 
"Pb+tu  (pe'tra),  a  ruined  city,  formerly 
■"""  the  NabaHuean  capital  of  Ara- 
bia Petnea,  in  a  narrow  valley  of  tbe 
Wady  Musa,  about  110  miles  s.s.e.  of 
Jerusalem.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  of  considerable  extent  and  great 
magnificence,  for  its  ruius,  partly  tem- 
ples, etc.,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  cover 
a  large  space.  It  seems  to  have  been  tbe 
Joktheel  of  tbe  Old  Testament,  taken  by 
Amailah  from  tbe  Kdomites. 
P*trarr>h    (pe'trark),    Francesco 

reirarcn  tmwe*.  an  Italian  poet 

and  scholar,  born  at  Arezzo  In  1304.  Ilia 
father  being  an  exile  from  Florence,  his 

earliest  years  were  spent  at  Inrisa,  in 
the  vale  of  Arno,  and  afterwards  witn 
his  father  at  Carpentras,  near  Avignon, 
where  be  began  his  education.  He  after- 
wards studied  law  at  Montpeltier  and 
Bologna,  but  bis  own  inclinations  led  him 
to  devote  his  time  to  Latin  and  the 
Provencal  poets.  It  was  at  Avignon  in 
1327  that  be  first  saw,  in  the  church  of 
Bt.    Claire,    til-    Lnuni    wan    ex.-r<-i*.sl    so 

8 rest  an  influence  on  his  life  and  lyrics, 
'ur  information  regarding  this  lady  is 
exceedingly    meager,    but    it     is    supposed 

she  had  become  the  wife  of  Hughes  de 
Bade  two  years  before  she  was  seen  by 
Petrarch,  and  that  she  died  in  134.S  a 
virtuous  wife  and  tbe  mother  of  a  large 
family.  After  this  first  meeting  Pet- 
rarch remained  at  Avignon  three  years, 
singing  bis  purely  Platonic  love,  and 
haunting  Laura  at  church  and  in  tier 
walks.  He  then  left  Avignon  for  Loui- 
bei  (French  department  of  Germ,  where 
be  held  a  canonry  gifted  by  Pope  Bene- 
dict XII,  and  afterwards  visited  Pnris, 
Brabant,  Ghent,  the  Ithine,  etc.  In  133? 
he  returned  to  Avignon,  bought  a  small 
•stale  at  Vaucluse,  in  order  to  be  near 
1    here   for  three   y< 


In  1341  be  was  called  to  Rome  to  recelva 
the  laureate  crown  awarded  for  hla  T<atin 
poem  of  Africa,  ail  epic  on  the  Punk 
wars.  At  Parma  be  learned  of  the  death 
of  Laura,  wbicb  he  recorded  on  his  copy 
of  Virgil,  and  celebrated  In  his  Triumph. 
A  large  part  of  bis  time  was  employed 
in  various  diplomatic  missions,  and  In 
1370  he  took  up  bis  residence  at  Arqua. 
Padua,    where    be    passed    hia    re- 


religious 


Francesco  Petrsrca. 


i  in  1 


It 


upon     his     Latin     scholarship,     hoi 
that   he   rested   his   hones  of   fame.     His 
Latin    works   were  highly   esteemed,  and 


works  are  three  books  of  Ephrtlea 
(Hpiitdar  Famiiiarei)  and  twelve  Ec- 
logues, bis  poem  Africa,  various  philo- 
sophical, religious,  political,  and  historical 
treatises;  his  Italian  poems,  on  which  hia 
fame  uow  entirely  reato,  chiefly  consist 
of  Monet ti  and  Consent  in  Filo  e  in  Marie 
di  Laura,  and  of  Trionfi  ('Triumphs'), 
a  series  of  allegorical  visions,  Hia 
poems  bad  an  important  influence  on  the 
development  of  Italian  and  modern  Euro- 
pean poetry.  i 
P*rr*l  tpet'rel),  the  common  name  of 
.ret,rci  ,he  weM.f(K)tea-  oceanic  birde  of 
tbe  family  ProceilaHdse,  The  petrels 
an'  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  breed  in 
boles  in  the  rocks,  lay  but  one  egg,  and 

less  Bomber  plumage.  The  smaller  spe- 
cies are  well  known  to  sailors  under 
the  name  of  Mother  Carey's  chickens, 
and  their  appearance  is  supposed  to 
presage  a  storm.  Tbe  term  stormy  petrel 
n  i. lorp  delusively  applied  to  tbe  Tika- 
Xauiiroma  pclagica,  a  bird  which  seems 
(o  run  in  a  remarkable  manner  along  the 
surface  of  tbe  sea,  where  it  picks  up  its 

Petri*  (pe'tri),  Wiluam  Matthtw 
* v  Fundebb,    arctueologist,    born 


Petrograd 


it  Chariton,  England.  In  1S53. 
studied  and  wrote  a  work  un  Stonehe 
In  1680,  then  studied  the  pyramids  i 
temples  of  Ghseb,  Egypt,  and  after  wa 
the  temple  at  Tunis  and  other  and 
cities,  making  many  interesting 
toveries.  His  Ten  Tear*'  Digging! 
other  works  are  valuable. 

Petrifaction  <■*£%!}£ ;£"„;£ 

bodies  (animal  or  vegetable)  which  hi 
by  slow  process,  been  converted  i 
■tone.  The  term  ia  used  in  much 
aame  eeose  as  fotlill. 


He  Neva,  before  entering  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 


I  several  branchea,  thus  forming  n 

t  email  islands.  The  ground  ia  low,  and 
-  extensive  portions  of  both  the  islands  and 
1   the   mainland   are   flooded   every   winter. 

The  Kronstadt  Canal,  connecting  Petro- 
■  grad  with  Kronstadt  admits  veasela  of 
I  largest  aise,  and  has  made  Petrograd  an 
,  Important  seaport,  the  chief  port  in  Rus- 
i  da  for  the  export  of  raw  material  and  the 
I  Import  of  manufactured  goods.    The  Neva 

It  froHn  loi  an  average  of  147  days  in 
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PrnoKOPT.     Sm  Piotr- 


Petrifeau, 

Petrobrusians   ||£"1%0r£''hran,>( 

Peter    (Pierre)    de   Bruys,   a    Provencal. 


Petroarrad  (p*-WyM),     originally 

ttuvgiau  gT    Petbbsbcbo,  the  cap- 

aof  the  Russian  empire,  situated  at  the 
!  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  at  the  mouth 
•a*  tfea  Neva.  «0  miles  from  Moscow.    The 


the  year  and  ia  unnavigsble  for  a  longM 

time  because  of  ice  from  Lake  Ladoga. 
It  is  crossed  by  three  beautiful  permanent 
bridges — the  Nicholas,  the  Trinity,  and 
the  Alexander — and  the  central  and 
wealthier  portions  •>!  the  city  have  wide. 
straight  streets  and  large  upeu  spaces. 
The  Admiralty,  on  the  mainland,  u  the 
focus  of  the  city,  nnd  is  now  the  seat  of 
the  ministry  of  the  navy,  while  the  new 
Admiralty  stands  farther  down  the  Neva. 
The  Admiralty  is  surrounded  by  a  broad 
square.  To  the  west,  opposite  the  senate, 
stands  a  splendid  bronze  statue  of  Peter 
the  Great,  erected  in  1782;  and  to  the 
east  is  the  imperial  winter  palace,  a  work 


Petrograd  Petroleum 

of  admirable  proportions,  designed  by  finally  secured  dominion  over  the  territory 
Rostrelli  (1764.)  A  gallery  joins  the  south  of  the  Neva.  Peter  the  Great,  after 
palace  with  the  Hermitage  Fine  Arts  taking  several  of  the  Swedish  fortresses. 
Gallery,  which  contains  a  wealth  of  mas-  laid  in  1703  the  foundations  of  the  cathe- 
terpieces  of  Rembrandt,  Velasquez,  Mu-  dral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  of  a 
rillo,  etc.,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  fort  which  was  named  for  him,  and  corn- 
antiquities.  A  broad  semicircular  square,  pelled  people  to  settle.  The  city  con- 
containing  the  Alexander  I  column  tinued  to  grow  and  gradually  became  the 
(1834),  separates  the  palace  from  the  export  harbor  for  more  than  half  of  Rus- 
buildings  of  the  general  staff  and  the  for-  fa-  Under  its  old  name  of  St.  Petersburg 
eign  ministry.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  "  was  the  center  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
Isaac,  (built  181&-58),  near  the  statue  the  country,  and  handed  on  to  the  Russian 
of  Peter  the  Great,  is  an  imposing  pile,  people  the  results  of  European  science  and 
The  Imperial  Library  (1814)  ranks  next  philosophy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Great 
after  those  of  Paris  and  London  and  con-  ^ar  (1914)  it  was  the  fifth  city  of  the 
tains  many  valuable  manuscripts,  among  world  in  point  of  size,  ranking  after  Lon- 
them  the  Codex  Sinaiticus.  one  of  the  don,  New  York,  Paris,  Chicago.  The 
oldest  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament,  great  number  of  scientific,  literary,  artistic 
Petroprad  is  also  the  seat  of  many  learned  and  technical  institutions,  as  well  as  the 
societies.  The  eastern  extremity  of  Vas-  development  of  the  press  and  of  music,  jat- 
ilyeoskiy  Island  is  the  center  of  commer-  tracted  people  not  only  from  the  Russian 
Cial  activity  and  contains  the  stock  ex-  provinces  but  from  all  over  Europe.  With 
change;  and  this  island  also  contains  the  revolution  of  March,  1917,  which 
numerous  scientific  and  educational  insti-  began  here  (see  Russia)  and  the  rise  of 
tutions — the  university,  the  academy  of  the  Bolsheviki,  the  seat  of  government  was 
sciences,  the  academy  of  arts,  the  marine  transferred  to  Moscow,  and  Petrograd 
academy,  the  mining  institute,  and  the  greatlv  declined  in  population.  Pop. 
central  physical  observatory.     Petersburg  Jl915)   2.318,000. 

Island  contains  the  fortress  of  St  Peter  PetroeTatthv  (pS-trog'ra-fi),  that 
and  St.  Paul,  now  used  as  a  state  prison,  ©  «*if**j  branch  of  geology 
mint;  and  artillery  museum.  Apotheca-  which  deals  with  the  rocks  of  the  earth's 
ries'  Island,  to  the  north,  contains  a  surface,  considered  in  relation  to  their 
botanical  garden  of  great  scientific  value,  mineral  constituents,  texture,  and  other 
There  are  two  government  dockyards,  physical  characteristics, 
x'he  large  factories  are  outside  the  limits  Petroleum  (pe-tro'le-um),  a  variety 
of  Petrograd,  only  a  few  industrial  estab-  of  naphtha,  called  also 
liahments  within  the  city  employing  more  rock  or  mineral  oil ;  a  liquid,  inflamma- 
than  twenty  workmen.  The  city  is  really  ble  substance,  in  certain  localities  exud- 
much  less  a  manufacturing  city  than  Mos-  ing  from  the  earth,  in  some  places  col- 
cow  or  Berlin,  and  only  the  great  influx  lected  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
of  functionaries,  consequent  upon  the  wells,  in  other  places  obtained  in  great 
state  taking  into  its  hands  the  administra-  quantities  by  boring.  It  is  essentially 
tion  of  the  railways  and  spirituous  liquors,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  hydro- 
saved  it  from  losing  its  relative  im-  carbons;  is  unctuous  to  the  touch;  ex- 
portance  as  an  industrial  center  in  favor  hales  a  strong  odor;  flows  chiefly  from 
of  the  Baltic  ports  of  Riga  and  Libau.  beds  associated  with  coal  strata;  and 
The  chief  industries  are  cottons  and  other  is  found  in  enormous  quantities  in 
textiles,  metal  and  machinery,  tobacco,  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
paper,  soap  and  candles,  chemicals,  brew-  Russia  (in  the  latter  at  Baku  on  the  Cas- 
tries, distilleries,  sugar  refineries,  ship-  pian)  ;  in  smaller  quantities  in  many 
building  yards,  printing  plants,  potteries,  other  countries.  It  yields  kerosene,  par- 
carriage  works,  etc.  The  chief  export  is  affin,  and  paraffin  oil,  so  extensively  em- 
grain  ;  the  chief  imports,  coal,  metals,  ployed  for  illuminating  purposes ;  also 
building  material,  herring,  coffee,  tea,  etc.  lubricating  oil  and  vaseline ;  and  has 
Six  railways  meet  at  Petrograd,  but  the  been  largely  employed  as  liquid  fuel  in 
Neva  is  the  principal  channel  for  trade  factories,  locomotives,  and  steamships, 
with  the  rest  of  Russia  by  means  of  the  Steamers,  specially  constructed  with 
Volga  and  its  tributaries.  The  region  tanks,  are  now  engaged  in  its  transport, 
between  Lake  Ladoga  and  the  Gulf  of  The  greatest  and  most  remarkable  develop- 
Finland  was  inhabited  in  the  ninth  cen-  ment  of  the  petroleum  industry  began 
tury  by  Finns  and  a  few  Slavs.  Nov-  in  1859,  when  a  company  'struck  oil* 
gorod  and  Pskov,  eager  10  secure  dominion  by  boring  at  Oil  Creek,  Pa.,  and  obtained 
over  this  region,  built  forts  at  tlie  point  a  supply  of  400  gallons  a  day.  This  led 
where  the  Neva  issues  from  Lake  Ladoga,  to  numerous  other  borings,  and  the  oil  was 
Sweden   also   erected   several    forts    and  obtained  in  such  quantities  that  towns  of 
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At     firm     the    of   Asiatic    Russia,    formerly    capital    l_ 

-_  very  deep,  and  tbe  oil  Kamtchallsa,  on  tbe  oast  coast  of  Kam- 
I  Datnrally ;  subsequently  tchatlra.  It  la  now  of  little  importance, 
were  necessary,  and  tbe  its  naval  institutions  having  been  trans- 
bit  raised   to_the  surface    ferred  to   Nikolaie    ' 

~ '  ads   Central/ 

till-    of     A  km 

.    ._ _„.      __.   oil-    21,796. 

...e  well  distributed  throughout  the  P«trnnnlis  (pa-trop'o-lex) ,  a  town  of 
country,  and,  although  Pennsylvania  Is  -""UJJUilB  Brazil,  in  tbe  province  of 
still  a  great  producer,  other  fields  have  Rio  de  Janeiro,  aud  25  miles  by  rail  from 
been  opened  up.  The  coast  ranges  of  the  city  of  that  name.  Pop.  about  10,000. 
Southern  California,  principally  In  Ven-  Petroselinnm  (pet-rS-se-lTnum).  See 
tara    and    Los    Angeles    counties,    after  v        "***   Parsley. 

abortive  borings  by  Inexperienced  per-  Patrnvslr  (pye-trofsk') ,  a  town  of 
sons,  were  taken  up  by  Pennsylvania  and  **","*a  Russia,  in  the  government 
New  York  people  versed  in  the  business,  and  70  miles  n.n.w.  of  the  town  of  Sar- 
and    have    since    produced    steadily    and    atov.     Pop.  9606. 

largely.  California  and  Oklahoma  now  Po+rn7fi vnd iV  (pye-tra-za-votsk'),  a 
lead  in  production,  and  Illinois,  West  Vir-  -"WOZaVOQSK  t«£Q  ,n  RuMifl  c'np_ 
ginia,  Ohio,  and  Teias  have  also  been  ital  of  the  government  of  Olonets,  on 
found  to  contain  profitable  oil-bolts.  Lake  Onega,  192  miles  northeast  of  St. 
Several  other  states  are  also  producers,  Petersburg.  It  has  an  important  gov- 
Colorado  and  Wyoming  producing  an  oil  ernment  marine  and  cannon  foundry,  asd 
of  much  higher  gravity  than  most  of  the  manufactures  of  iron  end  copper  ware. 
...*,"■.      Nearly   *i»,uuu,uuu   barrels    tui   Pop.  12,905. 

>2  gallons  each)  of  petroleum  are  call-.  Pp+sh  or  'pes,  a  town  of  European 
mated  to  be  now  produced  annually  in  the  tvolii  Turkey,  in  Albania,  73  miles 
-..rid.  Of  this  great  total  about  250,000.-  n.e.  of  Scutnri.  Pop.  about  12,000. 
■oO  (a  great  advance  within  the  past  ten  pe+tie  (pet'tl),  John,  a  distinguished 
lenrs)  are  produced  in  the  United  States,  *,-,■"l-  pointer,  born  at  Edinburgh  in 
!ij.000,000  in  Russia,  and  25.000,000  in  1839;  studied  there  at  the  Royal  Scot- 
Mexico,  with  minor  yields  in  other  locali-  lish  Academy:  exhibited  The  Prison  Pet 
ties.  Both  the  American  and  Mexican  <185i)i  st  Edinburgh,  and  began  in  the 
yields  are  steadily  increasing.  following  year  to  exhibit  in  London.     Re- 

PetrolfKTV      (pe-trol'o-ji),   tbe  science    mark-able    alike    for    vigorous    conception 
"«W»    of     the     composition     of    and  technical  deiterity  bis  historical  and 
rocks  of  mineral  formation.  genre     paintings      were      numerous.     Of 

Pptromvynntirlw      ( pe-trom-i-zon'ti-   these  may   be   mentioned   Tne   Drumhead 

reiromyzonnaK,  M)     tbe   nnme  Caurt^,artM  (]Wn,,  oi,0(-ace  „/  »<* 

given  to  a  family  of  animals  In  allusion  tty    1 1809 1,    Sicord    and    Dagger    Fight 

to  the  manner  In  which  they  remove  small  (1877),     Two     Strings     to     Her     Bow 

stones     from     their     breeding-grounds —  (1887).   The   Traitor    (1888),   and   Par- 

formed   from   the   Greek   Petro.   a   rock;  <rni<»    (18891.     He   was  elected   A.  II.  A. 

■tyro**,     sacking.     They     comprise     the  In  1866,  and  R.  A.  In  1673.     He  died  in 

family  known   as   lampreys.     Their  form  1893. 

is  eel-like,  the  skin  naked,  tbe  bead  of  Ppfttr  (pet'i).  Sir  William,  statistl- 
tbe  adnlt  Is  elongated,  the  dorsal,  anal,  icl"1J  cjnn  an<]  politics!  economist, 
and  caudal  fins  represented  by  a  con-  born  at  Romsey,  Hampshire,  in  1023 ; 
tinnous  or  interrupted  membrane;  the  died  in  1067.  He  was  educated  in  his 
pectorals  and  ventrals  not  developed,  native  town  and  in  Normandy ;  served 
All  the  specie*  undergo  a  metamorphosis,  for  a  time  in  tbe  navy ;  studied  medi- 
a  rery  different  form  being  possessed  by  cine  at  Utrecht,  Leyden.  and  Paris; 
the  young  or  larva*  came  to  Oxford,  and  was  (1049)  elected 
Pfttm'tlina  ArTiit^r  ■  Latin  i  fellow  of  Brascnose:  became  pro- 
reiTOimU  ATDlMr,  wr„er  no.  tesml  ot  Bnatomy  noil),  and  in  the 
torious  for  hia  licentiousness,  was  born  following  year  joined  the  army  in  Tre- 
at Marseilles,  and  lived  in  the  court  of  land  as  a  physician.  Here  he  was  ap 
Nero.  He  is  supposed  by  many  author!-  pointed  surveyor  of  the  forfeited  Irish 
tic*  to  be  the. author  of  Satyr-icon  Libri.  estates  (1654).  and  produced  the  Down 
•   work   of   fiction   of  great   ability    and  Survey  of  Irish  Lauds.     He  became  sec 
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retary    to    Henry    Cromwell,    the    lord-  Britannia-metal)  is  an  alloy  of  tin,  brass, 

lieutenant;   and  in   1658  entered   Parlia-  antimony,  and  bismuth, 

ment.     Ue    wrote    a    Treatise    of    Taxes  Ppvpr'a   Pa  tpVi  pa      in   anatomy    the 

and  Contributions.  .reyer  S  .raicnes,    j  y  m  p  h  f0nicie* 

PettvnhaDS  (pet'i-chaps),  a  name  found  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
xv/tigr  apD  given  to  three  or  four  small  intestine.  They  are  usually  the  seat 
small   species   of   warblers   of   the   genus    of  ulceration  in  typhoid  fever. 

s^Zibiia'lriS  a" the  s'  trochil'"  and  the  Peyrouse,  la.  see  u  Pinmte. 
Petty  Officei,   y£r*£»£g.  Pezenas  ^^SlASSS^S. 

sponds  with  that  of  a  non-commissioned  on  the  left  bank  of  the  HSrault,  at  the 

officer    in    the    army.     Petty   officers   are  confluence  of  the  Peine,  25  miles  w.  s.  w. 

appointed   and   can    be   degraded   by   the  from  Montpellier.     Pop.  6432. 

captain  of  the  vessel.  T>Ai»/vi>li«Y»fi    «,      ~  ,.    . 

Pfittv  Sessions     in      England,      are  «rezopnaps.  See  Solttatre. 

xwigr    u^odxuiib,    sessions   of   two   or  pfl-A«ATmo     „      ^ 

more    justices    of    the    peace,    on    which  *ezoponiS.   See  Parakeet. 

power   is   conferred    by   various   statutes  Dfolv     /   *,,.  v       «       »  »  *•     + 

to  try  minor  offenses  without  a  jury.  X'laiZ     (pfalts).     See  Palatinate. 

Petnnia     (pe-tu'ni-a),    a    genus    of  PfAiffpi.  (pfi'fer),  Ida,  an  enthusiasts 

American   herbaceous   plants,  *ACiuci    traveler,   born   at    Vienna   in 

nat.    order    Solanacese,    nearly    allied    to  1797 ;  died  in  1858.    In  her  youth  she  was 

tobacco.     They  are  much  prized  by  hor*.i-  educated    by    her    father   into    masculine 

culturists  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  habits  and  hardiness ;  and  on  the  death 

P#*f Tints*    (  Pe" tun  '  tze)»     Petuntze,  of  her  husband,  visited  Turkey,  Palestine, 

lctulllDC    the  Chinese  name  for  what  and  Egypt  (1842)  ;  Scandinavia  and  Ice- 

is  thought  by  geologists  to  be  a  partially  land   (1&45)  ;  journeyed  round  the  world 

decomposed  granite  used  in  the  manufac-  in  1846-48,  visiting  China,  India,  Persia* 

ture  of  porcelain.  Greece,  etc. ;  in  1852  visited  California, 

PetWOrth-marble,  also  ca,led  £u8~  F,eru'  0re«on'  «*•»  and  in  1856  explored 
«.  *,  v     v*  v  u,*  *#*~,     $ejp  _  m  0  r  y  i  €  ^    Madagascar.    The  narratives  of  her  vari- 

from     being     worked     at     Petworth     in  ous  journeys  were  translated  into  English. 

Sussex,  a  variously-colored  limestone  oc-  PflejderpT*    (pfli'der-er),     Otto,     Ger- 

curring    in    the    Weald    clay,    and    com-  *  •UC1UC1 C1     man   philosophical   theolo- 

posed    of     the     remains    of    fresh-water  gian,  born  at  Stetten,  Wurtemberg,  1839; 

shells.  died,  1908.    lie  was  a  pastor  at  Heilbronn 

P»nti-no»PriQ-n    TqKIp     (pu-tin-jcr'i-  from  18(18  till  1870,  when  he  became  pro- 

xcui±ngcna,n    ittUic    an)t   a   tul>le  fessor  at  Jena,  whence  he  was  transferred 

of  the  roads  of  the  ancient  Roman  world,  to    Berlin    in    1875.      His    philosophical 

written    on    parchment,    and    found    in    a  views  may  be  regarded  as  a  blend  of  those 

library  at  Speyer  in  the  fifteenth  century,  ot    Hegel    and    Schleierinacher,    while   in 

It  was  so  named  from  Conrad  Peutingcr,  criticism  he  leaned  toward  the  school  of 

a  native  of  Augsburg,  who  was  the  first  Baur.    His  principal  works  are  Religions* 

to  make  it  generally   known.     It   is  sup-  philosophic    auf    geschichtlicher    Urund- 

posed  to  have  been  constructed  about  a.d.  lagc,  Religion  una  Moral,  Der  Paulinis- 

226.  mus,    Grundris8    des    Christlichen    Qlau* 

Pay™     (pQ),  a  separate  inclosed  seat  in  bens  und   Sitten-Lehre,   Das    Vr christen- 

a  church.     In   England   pews  are  thum.    Influence    of    the    Apostle    Paul* 

held  in  the  Established  Church  either  by  Development    of    Theology    Since    Kant, 

prescriptive  right,  or  by  the  will  of  the  Philosophy  and  Development  of  Religion, 

bishop.     In   the   United   States   pews   are  and  Evolution  and  Theology. 

sold  to  actual  owners,  or  rented  to  seat-  PfTvrVhpim      (pforts'hlm),    a    town   of 

holders  at  a  fixed  price.  xiunucuu     the  Grand-duchy  of  Ba- 

Pewter    (Pu'ter)»  an  alloy  of  tin  and  den,  15  miles  fe.  E.  of  Carlsruhe,  on   the 

lead,   or  of   tin    with   propor-  northern    edge   of   the    Black    Forest,    at 

tions    of    lead,    zinc,    bismuth,    antimouy,  the  junction  of  the  Nagold  with  the  Ens. 

or   copper,   and    used    for   domestic   uten-  The  ohief  industry   is  in   the  making  of 

tils.     One  of   the   finest   sorts   of   pewter  gold    and   silver   trinkets,   and    the   other 

is   composed   of    100   parts   of    tin    to    17  manufactures    are     machinery,    castings, 

parts    of    antimony,    while    the    common  tools,    chemicals,    leather,    paper,    cloth, 

pewter    of    which    beer-mugs    and    other  etc.    Pop.  (1910)  09,062. 

vessels  are  made  consists  of  4  parts  of  PVionnnliPrA      (fak'o-ker),     Phaco- 

tin  and   1  of  lead.     The  kind  of  pewter  -^^^ucic       CH(EREf  the  wart-ho*  of 

of    which    tea-pots    are    made     (called  Africa,  a  pachydermatous  mammal  of  the 


Fhaeopi  Phalaris 

tnoi  PftwwtarwL  akin  to  the  twine, 

cbanctwiwd  bj  *  large  wart-like  excres  .    .  

MM*  on    each    aide    of    the    (ace.     The  and  that  to  their  health;  activity  is  due 

tusks  of  th»  Bale  pm}ect  8  or  9  Inches  the  destruction  of  Invading  bacteria. 

My— I     tb*     Up*,     mod      form     terrible  Phnlnncpr    (fal'an- jer),    the   □■ma 

weapotM.    P.   gZ*i    la    the    Abyssinian  rflBlallB«    given    t0    the   animals   of 

p  ha  pact*  II  ov  Ethiopian  wild-boar.  the  genua  Phalangitta,  a   genus   of   mar- 

VhaiWHM     (fa'kop*),  a  genus  uf  fossil  supial     quadrupeds     inhabiting     Austral- 

XWIW1"     trilobltea.     P.     latifron*     to  asia ;   also  called   phala*gi*tt.     They   an 

chataebtriatle    of    the    Devonian    forma'  generally   of  tbe   size  of  a  cat.  are   noc 

tlon,  and  I*  all  bat  world-wide  In  Its  dia-  turnal  in  their  habits,  and  live  in  trees, 
tribution. 

Phfprla  (fe'do),  a  Greek  philosopher,  a 
X-IUBUO  Kholar  of  Socrates,  and 
founder  of  a  school  of  philosophy  in 
Elis.  The  dialogue  of  Plato  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  which  contains 
the  conversation  of  Socrates  In  prison 
before  bis  death,  bears  tbe  name  of 
Pnsedo.    None  of  his  own  writings  are 

Pliwrlrtt  (fe'dra).  In  Greek  mythol- 
i axon    ogJi  danghter  of  Mfnoa,  king 

Of  Crete,   was   the  sister  of  Ariadne   and  Vulpine  Ph»t»nter  (Phalaneiita  tulptno). 
wife  of  Theseus.     She  falsely  accused  her 

stepson,    Hipnolytus,    of   a   criminal    at-  feeding    on    insects,    fruits,    leaves,    etc. 

tempt    upon   her   honor,   an    injustice   of  The  sooty   phalnoger  or  tapoa    {P.   fuH- 

wbich  she  afterwards  repented,  and  was  gin6ta),     go-called     from     its     color,     Is 

either    killed    by    her    husband    or    com-  pretty   common    in   Tasmania.     Tbe   vul- 

m  It  ted     suicide.     Sophocles     and     Eurip-  pine   phalanger  or  vulpine   opossum    (P. 

ides   made   this   the   subject   of   tragedies  vulp\na\    is   another   species,   common   In 

(both   of  which  are  lost),  and  their  ei-  Australia.     See  also  Flying  Phalanger. 

ample  was  followed  by  Racine.  PhnlflTio-pfl    (fa-lan'jes),  the  name  ap- 

Phffidrus      (te'drus),   a    Latin    writer  *"*"*«BC»  plied  to  tbe  separate  bones 

of   the  Augustan  age.  who  of  which  the  digits  (or  fingers  and  toes) 

translated    and    Imitated    the    fableB    of  of  vertebrates  are  composed.     Each  digit 

.Esop.     He   was   a    slave    brought    from  or    finger    of    tbe    human    hand    consists 

Thracia    or    Macedonia    to    Home,    and  of  three  phalanges,  with  the  exception  of 

manumitted     by     Augustus.     Some     au-  the  pollex  or  thumb,  which  is  composed  of 

thorities    have    doubted    the   genuineness  two  only. 

of   tbe   tables   ascribed   to   Pluedrus,   but  Prialonstprianiqm      Ph alanbtkr- 

their  style  is  favorable  to  the  supposi-  ^naiansierianism,  I8M    See  Fou_ 

tlon    of    their    genuineness.     There    are  rier. 

five  books,  containing  ninety-seven  fables,  PTiolaTiT    (fal'anks),     a    name     given 

attributed  to  him.     They  are  notable  for  *""»»■■»    generally   by   the   Greeks   to 

beauty  of  style  and  purity  of  language.  the   whole   of   the   heavy-armed    Infantry 

Phos+hnn     (fn'e-ton),   a   mythological  of  an  army,  but  mote  specifically  to  each 

X-Jllieimm    character,     who     one     day  of   the  grand   divisions   of   that   class   of 

obtained    leave    from    his    father    Helios  troops   when   formed   in    ranks   and   files 

(the   Sun)    to   drive   the   chariot    of   the  close  and  deep,  with  their  shields  Joined 

sua,   but    being    unable    to    restrain    the  and  their  pikes  crossing  each  other.     Tbe 

horses  ZeuB  struck  him  with  a   thunder-  Spartan    phalanx    was   commonly   S   feet 

bolt   and   hurled   him    headlong   into   the  deep,    while    the    Theban    phalanx    was 

river    Po.     Tbe     name     In     its     English  much  deeper, 

form   of   Pha-ton    Is   applied   to   an   open  PVinlflrin    (fal'a-riB),    a    ruler   of   Ag- 

fno^wWlaH    cai-i-lim.  J7IUUeUl»     _|„nh,m      in      Sil.i]v       ,  „Tnn. 


four-wheeled  carriage.  rlgentui 

"-"  "  "■■'     "'-■■'  —--".  ably  between  571  a.._  _ 

,    celebrated    in    tradition    for   his    cruelty. 


Phagedena  *fi**a*'M)'  /n 

kind  of  obstinate  gangrenous  tiTcer  which    He   is   said    to   have   burned    his 


_.  corrodes  the  adjoining  parts,  in   a    brazen    bull,   within    which   a   slow 

Prioo-npo+pa  ( fag'f>-slt is  1 ,  the  white  fire  was  kindled.  By  means  of  pipes 
X-nngucyiXB  or  „,!„[,,„  blnod  mr.  fitled  iD  [ti  nostrils  the  shrieks  of  the 
puscles,  also  celled  lelltwvtes.  They  are  tyrant's  victims  hecame  like  tbe  bellow- 
cells   with   active   amelmid    functions    and  ing      of      the      animal.      The      letters      of 

engulf  both  nutritive  and  injurious  sub-  Phalaris,  of  which  an  English  edition  was 


Phalaris  Pharmacy 

published    in    1605,    were    shown    to    be  the  <  reaction     against     the    attempt     of 

spurious  by  Richard  Bentley  in  his  Dis-  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  break  down  the 

sertation  on  Phalaris  (1699).     See  Bent-  distinctions  between  his  Jewish  and   bin 

ley.  Greek   subjects.     At   the   time  of   Christ 

Phalaris     a    smaH    genus    of   grasses,  the     Pharisees     stood     as     the     national 

*    of   which    the   seed    of   one  party   in   politics  and   religion  —  the  op- 

of  the  species,  P.  canadensis,  or  canary-  ponents   of    the    Sadducees.     The    funda 

grass,    is    extensively    employed    as    food  mental    principle    of    the    Pharisees    was 

for     birds,     and     commonly     known     as  that  of  the  existence  of  an  oral  law  to 

canary-seed.  complete   and    explain    the   written    law. 

PhalarOUe    (fal'a-r6p),    the    common  '  Moses,'  said  the   Mishna,   'received  the 

"      name    of    several    gralla-  law    (the  unwritten  law  is  meant)    from 

torial    birds    forming    the    genus    Phala-  Sinai,   and   delivered    it    to   Joshua,   and 

ropus.     The  gray  pbalarope  (P.  lobdtus),  Joshua  to   the  elders,  and  the  elders  to 

frequently  seen  in  Britain  in  the  course  the  prophets,  and  the  prophets  to  the  men 

of  its   migration    from   its  Arctic   breed-  of  the  Great  Synagogue."     This  oral  law 

ing  place  to  its  southern  winter  quarters,  declared  the  continuance  of  life  after  the 

is  a  beautiful  bird,  rather  over  8  inches  death  of  the  body,  and   the  resurrection 

long,    with     a    short     tail     and    slender  of    the    dead.     This    authoritative    tradi- 

straight   bill.     The   red-necked   phala  rope  tion  received  in  process  of  time  additions 

(P.  hyperboreus) ,  which  breeds  in  some  which  were  not  pretended   to  be  derived 

of  the  most  northern  Scottish  islands,  is  directly  from  Moses:  —  1st,  Decisions  of 

rather  smaller  than  the  gray  phala  rope.  the   Great   Synagogue   by   a   majority   of 

Ph.aU.US    (fal'lus),  the  emblem  of  the  votes    on    disputed    points.     2d,    Decrees 

generative  power  in  nature,  made  by  prophets  and  wise  men  in  dif- 
carried  in  solemn  procession  in  the  ferent  ages.  3d,  Legal  decisions  of 
Bacchic  orgies  of  ancient  Greece  (see  proper  ecclesiastical  authorities  on  dis- 
Bacchanalia) ,  and  also  an  object  of  ven-  puted  questions.  These  authorities  com- 
ers t  ion  or  worship  among  various  Orien-  prehended  both  the  writers  of  the  sacred 
tal  nations.  (See  Lingam.)  In  botany,  books  and  their  approved  commentators. 
Phallus  is  a  genus  of  fungi  of  the  di-  There  is  no  doubt  that,  though  their 
vision  Gasteromycetes.  A  most  com-  strict  observance  of  small  points  often 
mon  species  is  P.  impudlcus  or  fcetidus,  led  to  hypocrisy  and  self-glorification, 
popularly  called  stinkhorn,  which  has  a  the  sect  contained  a  body  of  pious, 
foetid  and  disgusting  smell.  learned,  and  patriotic  men  of  progress. 

Phaneroeramia   (fan^-ra-gft'mi-a),  Pharmacopoeia  ( far-ma -Wpe'ya: 

*. aau.*»wv&«w**u.  ft  primary  division  ****** ***«*wj*w*«*  Greek,  pharmakon, 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  comprising  drug,  poiia,  making),  a  book  containing 
those  plants  which  have  their  organs  of  the  prescriptions  for  the  preparation  of 
reproduction  (stamens  and  pistils)  de-  medicines  recognized  by  the  general  body 
Teloped  and  distinctly  apparent.  See  of  practitioners.  Up  till  1803  separate 
Botany.  Pharmacopoeias  were  issued  bv  the  Col- 
Phantasmagoria  (tan-tas-ma-go'-  leges  of  Physicians  of  London,  Edin- 
«.mm.xj.vm«aaAM&vaAM  n.a)i  a  term  ap-  burgh,  and  Dublin.  There  is  now  a  Brit- 
plied  to  the  effects  produced  by  a  magic-  ish  Pharmacopoeia,  issued  by  the  medical 
lantern.  council  of  the  kingdom,  and  an  American 
Pharaoh  (f&'ro^<  the  name  given  in  pharmacopoeia,  based  on  that  of  Britain 
1  the  Bible  to  the  kings  of  PharmaCV  (far'ma-si),  Phabmaceu 
Egypt,  corresponding  to  the  p-ra  or  **«**  ***«*//  TICg  ^Qree^  pharmakon, 
PII-ra  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  drug,  pharmakeuein,  to  administer  drujrs). 
which  signifies  the  sun.  The  identifies-  the  art  of  preparing,  compounding;, 
tion  of  the  Pharaohs  mentioned  in  Scrip-  and  combining  substances  for  medical 
ture  with  the  respective  Egyptian  kings,  purposes;  the  art  of  the  apothecary- 
particularly  the  earlier  ones,  is  a  matter  As  these  substances  may  be  mineral, 
of  great  difficulty.  See  Egypt.  vegetable,  or  animal,  theoretical  phar- 
Pharaoh'ft  Rat  ^ee  ichneumon.  macy  requires  a  knowledge  of  botany, 
iiiaiauuD   x*a,i/.  zoology,    and    mineralogy;    and   us    it   la 

Pharisees      (farM-sez),      a      religious  necessary   to   determine   their   properties. 

***                     sect      among      the      Jews  and    the   laws   of   their   composition   and 

which   had   risen   into  great   influence  at  decomposition,   of   chemistry   also.     In   a 

the  time  of  Christ,  and  played  a  promi-  narrower  sense  pharmacy   is   merely   the 

nent   part   in  the  events  recorded  in  the  art    of    compounding    and    mixing    drugs 

New  Testament.     The  most  probable  ac-  according  to  the  prescription  of  tnephy- 

count  of  the  origin  of  the   Pharisees  as  sician.     (See  Apothecary  and  Chemists.) 

a  distinct  sect  ia  that  which  refers  it  to  In  pharmaceutical  operations  the  apotha- 


Phasmids 


ST  «n»;    3,    drachm:     9, 

f-3.    ftrid    ounce;    t    3,    fluid    drachm; 

HI, mhrim;   Got,    igvtta),   drop;    Cochl. 

(oocAIeflre) ,  spoonful ;  j.  or  1.,  one ; 
».,  half;  aft  or  ana,  of  each;  q.  a.  (quan- 
tum tuftcit),  at  much  as  necessary;  p.  e., 
equal  par  In. 

Pharnacea  lf«'n«-**»).  «  Km  »' 

u  av"*  PontuB  overthrown  by 
Casaar  in  47  b.  c,  a  victor;  announced 
in  (be  famous  message  lent  to  Rome: 
Veni,  vidt,  vioL 

PharO  *  S8"1"-  See  *'uro- 
Phart38  (»'»•>.  *  lighthouse.  The 
land  of  Pharos,  close  to  and  now  part 
of  Alexandria,  which  protected  the  port 
of  that  city.  On  the  eastern  promon- 
tory of  the  island  stood  the  lighthouse 
of  Alexandria,  so  famous  in  antiquity, 
and  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,   built   300  years   B.C.     See   Light- 

Pharsftlns  (hmin).  a  town  of 
r  narsams   ;  n  c , ,  n  t  Tnfg8al,i  near 

which  C»?sar  defeated  Pompey,  b.  o.  48. 
(See  Caiar  and  Pompey.)  It  is  now 
represented  by  the  small  town  Phersala, 
seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop.     Pop.   1363. 

Pharyngobranchii  J,^g*ki?ii 

'pharynx-filled'),   the   name   applied   to 


with  which  it  is  continuous.  It  is  of  a 
funnel  shape,  and  about  4  inches  in 
length ;  the  posterior  nostrils  open  Into  it 
above  the  soft  palate,  while  the  larynx, 
with  Its  lid.  the  epiglottis,  is  in  front  and 
below.  The  contraction  of  the  pharynx 
transmits  tbe  food  from  the  mouth  to 
the  (Esophagus.  From  it  proceed  the 
eustachian  tubes  to  the  ears. 

Phascogale  0£a8BD^a"m)a'rsfupfaTB' 

closely  allied  to  the  dasyures,  found 
throughout  Australia,  New  Guinea,  etc. 

Phascolarctos  ^laa^"k'toe) ■  See 
Phascolomys  JS^£?%  {ft 

wombat  (which  see). 
Phase     (*"*>■  in  astronomy,  one  of  tbe 
recurring  appearances  nr  states 
of   tbe   moon   or   a    plane 

Stiantity  of  Illumination,  i 
ghtened  disc. 

Phawolus  ('•.-»*'•> -i»">.  the  j*™ 

of  leguminous  plants  to 
which  belong  the  kidney-bean  and  scarlet- 
runner.     See  French  Bean. 

PhasUn'id*,  Hi"*'™-     »- 

Primus,  (tt'aia),  a  river  of  Colchis 
■mania  tTrangcaucaBia|p  now  ealle(| 
tbe  RIon,  anciently  regarded  as  tbe 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
rises  in  a  spur  of  the  Caucasus,  flows  in 
a  generally  western  direction,  and  falls 
into  the  Black  Sea  near  Poti.  Pheas- 
ants are  said  to  have  been  first  brought 
to  Europe  from  the  banks  of  this  river, 
hence  their  name. 

PhaSmidffi  ('as 'mi -dS),  specter  In- 
family   ot   orthopterous   insects   allied   to 


espect    t 


Phsryii  gobrmnc  hit . 
Tbs  LsDeslst  (imp*  (or*,  lanctsiotiu),  sn- 
l*n*d.  e,  Mouth;  b,  Bnnchisl  us;  g. 
Slouch;  a,  DlT.nlculum  represent  lux  tin 
liver;  i,  loletline;  a.  Anui;  n,  Notoehord; 
/,  Radliunts  ot  Bn-rsyt;  p,  Abdomlail  par*. 

tbe  lowest  order  of  fishes,  represented 
solely  by  the  lancelet   (which  see). 

Pharyngognathi   ,tfS,'t"ffiU™.i 

acanthopterons  fishes,  which  Includes  the 
wrasses,  the  parrot- fishes,  the  garfish. 
laury-pfi—      -J   --■-- 


Pharynx 


pikes,  and  flying-fish. 


d  flying-tie 
fa'rlngks), 


the    t 


plied  to  the  muscular  aac 
which  Intervenes  between  tbe  cavity  of 
lbs   mouth   and    the   narrow   msopbsgus, 


Pheasant 


the  Hantidte,  restricted  to  warm  coun- 
tries, and  remarkable  for  their  very  clow 
resemblance  to  the  objects  in  the  midst 
of  which  they  live,  tbis  peculiarity, 
known  ai  mimicry,  being:  their  only  pro- 
tection o  gains!  their  enemies.  llie 
family  includes  the  genera  Phaima,  i'lii/l- 
lium,  Cladomorphui,  etc.  Some  of  them 
are  destitute  of  wings,  and  have  the  ap- 
pearance   of   dead    twigs,   while   tbe   ah- 


-  of  I 


i    the    i 


mills   t 


the  deception. 
Pheasant  (£■'«"*),  the  general  name 
*"v<*°**"*  given  to  birds  of  the  fam- 
ily Pbnsiariiila;,  which  comprises  several 
genera  besides  thut  of  the  pheasants 
proper,  />Aa»idriH».  There  lire  usually 
naked  spaces  of  skin  on  (he  head  or 
cheeks  and  often  combs  or  wattles.  The 
plumage  of  the  mules  is  brilliant,  that  of 
the  females  more  sober,  anil  the  males 
carry     spurs     on     the     tarso-metatarsus. 


Reeve'*  Phciisnt  (PAoji 


The  wings  are  short,  tbe  tail  long.  The 
three  front  toes  arc  uuiied  hy  a  membrane 
up  lo  the  first  joint,  and  the  hinder  toe  is 
articulated  to  the  tarsus.  The  food  con- 
sists of  grains,  soft  herbage,  roots,  and 
insects.  They  are  chiefly  terreslrinl  in 
habits,  taking  short  rapid  flights  when 
alarmed.  The  pheasants  arc  polygamous, 
the  mules  and  females  consorting  together 
during  breeding- time,  which  occurs  in 
spring.  The  common  plicnsnnt  (/'noti- 
ons* ColchiCMt),  now  folly  ilomewticiiti'd 
but  originally  snitl  to  be  a  native  of  the 
banks  of  the  I'hnsis  in  Western  Asia, 
la  the  familiar  species.  It  extends  in 
its  distribution  over  Southern  Europe, 
and  is  said  even  to  exist  in  Siberia. 
These  birds  breed  freely  in  a  domesti- 
cated state.  The  pheasant  will  inter- 
breed with  the  common  fowl,  the 
Guinea  fowl,  and  even  with  the  black 
grouse;  and  there  are  white  and  pied 
varieties  of  the  common  species.  The 
hybrid  produced  by  the  union  of  a  cock- 
pheasant  with  the  common  ben  is  termed  a 


Pherecydes 

pero.  Other  species  inhabiting  Southern 
Asia  and  tbe  Eastern  Archipelago  are 
the  Diard'e  pheasant  of  Japan  (P.  tier- 
stealer)  ;  Reeve's  pheasant  (P.  venera- 
tut)  of  China;  and  Sommering's  pheas- 
ant (P.  Sommeringii) ,  found  in  Japan. 
There  are  various  others  often  put  in  dif- 
ferent genera,  as  tbe  tirebacks,  birds  of 
rich  plumage,  natives  of  Siam  and  the 
adjacent  islands ;  the  silver  pheasants 
(genus  Euplociimm],  of  China,  Bunnab, 
and  various  parts  of  India,  with  a  gen- 
erally white  plumage,  the  feathers 
marked  with  fine  black  lines;  the  golden 
pheasant  of  Tibet  and  China,  the  type 
of  (he  geous  Thaumalea.  It  is  noted 
for  its  brilliant  colors  and  magnificent 
crest.  See  also  Argus  Pheasant,  Itnpty 
Pheasant,  Tragopan. 

Pheasant's  Eye.    Se*  Adonit- 
Pheasant  Shell  (««fa»j«iW,     » 

rau.unwi  genus  of  gasterop 
odous  mollusca,  found  in  South  America, 
India,  Australia,  the  Mediterranean, 
etc.  The  shell  ia  spiral  and  obovate,  the 
outside  polished  and  richly  colored. 
PTiplns  (felpz),  Euwabd  John,  diplo- 
iiKupa  matiBt-  waH  bom  at  Middlebury, 
Vermont,  in  1822;  died  in  1900.  Be  be- 
came professor  of  law  at  Yale  In  1881. 
was  United  States  minister  to  England 
1885  BO,  and  one  of  the  counsel  for  thia 
country  in  tbe  Behring  Sea  arbitration 
of  1803. 


Phenomenalism  (fcw^ij"). 

that  system  of  phi- 
losophy which  inquires  only  Into  the 
causes  of  existing  phenomena.  The  scep- 
"-    of  Hume  ia  now  rep- 


nolhihg  p 

sequence. 

Phenylamine  (,J^SK?  * '    SanM! 

r6) ,  an  ancien' 
ssoly,  which  u 
rule  of  tyrants  of  its  own  became  t 
controlling  power  of  the  whole  of  The* 
s:ily,  and  for  long  ninrte  its  influence  fell 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  In  332  n.c 
it  became  subject,  with  the  rest  of  The*. 
saly,  to  Philip  of  Mncedon. 
PliPrpflVflpe.      ( fer-i-st'dei) ,    a    Greek 

century  B.C.,  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Syros,  and  a  contemporary  of  T  hales, 
lie  is  said  to  have  taught  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis,     or    of    the     immortality 

of  tbe  soul,  and  to  have  been   the  la- 


Phidias  Philadelphia 

■ttsjetot     of     Pythagoras.    Some     frag-  best-preserved    temples    in    Greece.    The 

wmtM  of  his  won  are  extant  frieze,  which  was  usually  on  the  exterior 

PIlffMM    (fid'l-as),  a  celebrated  Greek  of  the  temple,  was  here  in  the  interior, 

*  ii  ni  i  tut   geoiptor,  WD0  wa8  born  about  and   with   the   metopes   was   of   Parian 

400  M*  and  flourished  In  the  age  of  marble.     It     is     now     in     the     British 

brides,  but  of  whose  life  hardly  any  Museum,  and  is  quite  complete,  consist- 

particulars  are  known.    Among  his  works  ing  of  23  slabs  of  marble  2  feet  high, 

wort  three  statues  of  Athena  which  were  carved   in   high   relief,   the  whole  being 

all  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athena  in  the  time  101    feet    long.    The    subjects    are    the 

of    Paosanias.    One   colossal    statue    of  battle  of  the  Lapithsa  and  the  Centaurs, 

Athena  was  in  bronse,  and  the  goddess  and  that  between  the  Amazons  and  the 

was  represented  as  a  warrior-goddess  in  Greeks,  the  school  being  that  of  Phidias, 

the  attitude  of  battle.    The  second  and  Priilflrlftlrtriifl     (fil-a-del'fi-a)    (1)  an 

still  more  famous  stood  in  the  Parthenon,  **"A»u©A|iiutt    ancient  cjty  0f  paies- 

and  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  repre-  tine,  east  of  the  Jordan,  originally  Rab- 

senting  Athena  standing  with  a  spear  in  bath-Ammon,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 

one  hand  and  an  image  of  Victory  in  the  Ammonites.     (2)  An   important   city   in 

other;    it   measured,    with    the   pedestal,  the  east  of  Lydia.     See  Ala-Shehr. 

about    41*    feet    in    height.    The    third  PrnlaHplTtrna      a  city  and  river  port 

statue,  in  bronze,  of  a  smaller  size,  was  *im»uci|iui»,    of  tQe  United  states, 

called  emphatically  the  beautiful,  on  in  Pennsylvania,  ranks  as  the  third  larg- 
account  of  its  exquisite  proportions,  est  city  in  the  Union.  It  is  situated  on 
Another  colossal  statue  by  Phidias,  tbat  the  rivers  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  and, 
of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  was  ranked  for  its  following  the  course  of  Delaware  Bay 
beauty  among  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  River,  is  96  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
Zeus  was  here  seen  sitting  upon  a  Ocean.  New  York  lies  07  miles  to  the 
throne,  with  an  olive  wreath  of  gold  northeast  and  Washington  136  miles  to 
about  his  temples;  the  upper  part  of  his  the  southwest.  The  site  is  nearly  flat, 
body  was  naked;  a  wide  mantle,  cover-  but  slopes  gently  towards  both  the  Dela- 
ing  the  rest  of  it,  hung  down  in  the  ware  and  the  Schuylkill.  The  houses  are 
richest  folds  to  his  feet,  which  rested  on  largely  built  of  brick,  with  white  mar- 
a  footstool.  The  naked  parts  of  the  ble  trimmings.  The  streets  were  orig- 
statue  were  of  ivory,  the  dress  was  of  inally  laid  out  so  as  to  run  nearly  due 
beaten  gold.  The  right  hand  held  a  westward  from  the  Delaware,  intersected 
Victory,  and  the  left  a  scepter  tipped  by  other  streets  running  nearly  north  and 
with  the  eagle.  The  Zeus  was  removed  south,  and  still  almost  everywhere  the 
to  Constantinople  by  Theodosius  I,  and  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  475  a.  d.  During  Market  Street,  the  great  central  street 
the  government  of  Pericles,  which  lasted  running  east  and  west,  and  continuously 
twenty  years,  Athens  was  adorned  with  built  upon  for  several  miles,  has  a  width 
costly  temples,  colonnades,  and  other  of  100  feet;  Broad  Street,  the  principal 
works  of  art.  Phidias  superintended  central  street  running  north  and  south, 
these  improvements;  and  the  sculptures  is  built  upon  to  a  much  greater  length, 
with  which  the  Parthenon,  for  instance,  and  is  113  feet  in  width.  Most  of  the 
among  other  buildings,  was  adorned,  other  chief  streets  vary  from  50  to  66 
were  partly  his  own  work,  and  partly  in  feet  broad,  some  of  the  avenues,  bow- 
tbe  spirit  and  after  the  ideas  of  this  ever,  being  much  wider.  An  extensive 
great  master.  Of  the  merits  of  these  we  system  of  street  railway  extends  through 
can  ourselves  judge.  (See  Elgin  Mar-  nearly  all  the  wider  streets  with  subway 
ble*,  Parthenon.)  Phidias  received  great  and  elevated  railway  extending  through 
honors  from  the  Athenians,  but  he  is  the  entire  length  of  Market  Street.  A 
also  said  to  have  been  falsely  accused  number  of  bridges,  for  railway  and  gen- 
of  peculation,  and  of  impiety  for  putting  eral  traffic,  span  the  Schuylkill  and  a  reg- 
his  own  likeness  and  that  of  Pericles  ular  service  of  steam-ferries  across  the 
on  the  shield  of  Athena.  He  died  proba-  Delaware  affords  communication  with  the 
bly  about  a.  c.  432.  New  Jersey  side  of  the  river.  Philadel- 
PhlPfilifl.  (te-ga-lS'ya),  a  city  of  an-  phia  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  several 
Aiugaua  cient  Greece  in  the  most  of  the  chief  historical  monuments  of  the 
mountainous  part  of  Arcadia.  On  one  United  States,  the  most  notable  of  these 
of  the  mountains,  Mount  Cotylium,  to  being  the  State  House,  containing  a  large 
the  northeast  of  the  site  of  Phignlia,  is  room  called  Independence  Hall,  from 
situated  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  the  circumstance  that  the  Decla  re- 
built in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  tion  of  Independence  was  signed  there 
war  by  Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Par-  (July  4,  177u).  The  Liberty  Bell,  said 
tbetion   at  Athens,  and  still  one  of  the  to  have  signaled   that   fact  to   the   peo- 
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pie,  is  preserved  as  an  invaluable  historic  and  iron-wares,  lumber,  tobacco,  and  cot- 
treasure.  Carpenters'  Hall,  in  which  the  ton  (raw  and  manufactured).  The  prin- 
first  Congress  met ;  Christ  Church,  which  cipal  imports  consist  of  cotton,  woolen, 
Washington  attended  while  President,  and  and  flax  goods,  tin-plate,  iron  and  iron- 
other  historic  sites,  are  sedulously  pre-  ore,  chemicals,  etc.  The  river  channel  is 
served.  Among  the  other  notable  build-  being  deepened  so  that  the  largest  mer- 
inos are  the  custom-house,  a  white  marble  chant  ships  may  reach  the  wharves, 
edifice;  the  United  States  new  mint,  a  Philadelphia  is  the  first  manufacturing 
granite-fronted  building;  the  post-office,  a  city  in  the  United  States,  the  carpet  in- 
large  and  handsome  granite  structure  dustry  being  the  largest  in  the  country, 
with  a  dome;  the  new  City  Hall,  having  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  locomotive 
an  elevation  of  547  feet  and  surmounted  industry,  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
by  a  colossal  statue  of  Penn ;  Girard  Col-  also  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  the 
kge,  a  fine  example  of  the  Corinthian  city  and  its  environs.  The  other  leading 
;  tne  buildings  of  the  University  of  manufactures  are  iron  and  steel,  machin- 
I'eQD.sylvania ;  the  Memorial  and  Horti-  ery  and  tools,  refined  sugar,  clothing, 
cultural  Halls  in  Fairmount  Park,  erected  boots  and  shoes,  brewery  products,  chem- 
in  1870  for  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  icals,  household  furniture,  and  a  great  va- 
still  retained ;  many  handsome  churches,  riety  besides. —  Philadelphia  was  founded 
banks,  insurance  offices,  etc.  Charitable  and  named  by  William  Penn  in  1682  as 
institutions  are  numerous  and  efficient,  the  capital  of  his  colony  of  Pennsyl- 
The  educational  establishments  include  the  vania.  For  a  long  time  it  was  almost 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  medi-  exclusively  occupied  and  controlled  by 
cal  department ;  the  Jefferson  Medical  Quakers.  Many  of  its  most  important 
College ;  the  Women's  Medical  College ;  improvements  were  due  to  Benjamin 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  the  Hah-  Franklin,  and  it  played  a  most  promi- 
nemann  College,  the  College  of  Pharmacy ;  nent  part  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 
the  Academy  of  Hne  Arts;  the  Drexel  In  May-November,  1876  (a  hundred 
Institute ;  Temple  University ;  the  School  years  after  the  issue  of  the  Declaration 
of  Industrial  Art;  the  School  of  De-  of  Independence),  a  Centennial  Exhibi- 
sign  for  Women ;  the  Philadelphia  Muse-  tion,  the  first  World's  Fair  in  the  United 
urns;  numerous  colleges  and  educational  States,  was  held  on  the  grounds  at  the 
institutions  supported  by  the  relig-  southwest  extremity  of  Fairmount  Park, 
ious  denominations ;  Girard  College,  de-  It  was  a  large  and  imposing  display  of 
voted  to  the  secular  education  of  orphan  art  and  industry  and  has  left  the  city  two 
boys;  and  the  public  schools.  Many  of  well-filled  structures,  the  Horticultural 
the  above  institutions  possess  extensive  and  Memorial  halls.  The  city  has  mag- 
and  valuable  libraries,  in  addition  to  nificent  railroad  terminals.  The  Pennsyl- 
which  are  the  large  collections  belonging  vania  Railroad  station,  completed  in 
to  the  Philadelphia  Library,  the  Mercan-  1804,  is  of  modern  Gothic,  absolutely  fire- 
tile  Library,  the  Free  Library,  with  its  proof;  the  train  shed  is  one  of  the  largest 
many  branches,  the  University  and  the  single  spans  ever  constructed,  being  304 
Academy  of  Science  libraries,  and  various  ft.,  covering  sixteen  tracks.  The  Phila- 
others;  while  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  delphia  &  Heading  Railroad  terminal  is 
recognized  centers  of  literary,  dramatic,  of  composite  Renaissance,  and  built  of 
and  artistic  culture.  Scientific  progress  New  England  granite,  brick,  and  terra- 
is  represented  by  the  Academy  of  Nat-  cotta.  The  train  shed  has  a  clear  span 
ural  Sciences,  the  Franklin  Institute,  of  266  ft.,  covering  thirteen  tracks.  Of 
the  Philosophical  Society,  Historical  So-  more  recent  construction  is  the  Baltimore 
ciety,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  public  &  Ohio  Railroad  terminal,  a  handsome 
squares  the  chief  place  of  outdoor  re-  structure.  All  these  run,  by  underground 
creation  is  Fairmount  Park,  with  an  or  elevated  tracks,  to  the  center  of  the 
area  of  over  3000  acres,  possessing  much  city.  No  city  in  the  Union  is  better  pro- 
natural  beauty,  being  well  wooded,  and  vided  with  freight  terminals  than  Pbila- 
having  a  great  variety  of  surface.  A  delphia.  The  area  of  the  municipality  is 
handsome  Parkway,  adorned  with  mag-  130  sq.  miles,  embracing  the  whole  county, 
nificent  buildings,  is  projected  to  connect  Of  this  a  considerable  portion  in  tne 
the  park  entrance  with  the  City  Hall,  northern  section  is  rural  in  character,  but 
The  principal  places  of  indoor  amuse-  the  greater  part  of  the  area  is  closely 
ments  are  the  opera  houses,  theaters,  built  over,  the  city  containing  an  enor- 
numerous    concert-rooms,    etc.     Philadel-  mous  number  of  well-built  two-storjr  resi- 

f»hia  ranks  high  as  a  center  of  foreign,  in-  dences.     Initial  steps  have  been  taken  to 

and,    and    coasting    trade.     The    leading  erect  a  bridge  across  the  Delaware.     Pop. 

articles  of  export   are  grain,   provisions.  (1900)     1,293,697;      (1910)     1,549,008; 

petroleum,  anthracite  and  gas-coal*  iron  (1920)  1,823,158, 
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PlliUtAlv    (Wtfl-H :    Gr.  philoa,  lov-  PhiliD  II.    K !  n  **  of    Ma^on,   lhe 

rniiiiuy    j^.  ^j^  tr£  of  »tax)  *mxi|i  u,  m08t  £amou8  of  the  five 

tke  aaBM  given  to  the  study  and  collection  Macedonian  kings  of  this  name,  and  the 

of  «t— yt  stamped  envelopes,  etc.     The  father  of   Alexander   the   Great,    was   a 

lit*  systematic  collection   of   stamps   is  son  of  Amyntas  II,  born  B.C.  382.    He 

credited  to  a  Frenchman  about  the  year  passed  a   portion  of  his  early  years  in 

1883.    There  are  now  enthusiastic  eollec-  Thebes,  where  he  became  well  acquainted 

ton  throughout  the  world.    The  Philatelic  with  Greek   literature  and  politics,  and 

Society  of  Xondon  was  founded  1869 ;  the  succeeded  his  elder  brother,  Perdiccas,  in 

American  Philatelic  Society  in  1886.  360.     His  position  at  first  was  not  very 

yhllmwmt     ( nl-e*mon  ),    Epistle    of  secure,  but  as  he  had  few  scruples  and 

Ajuwuivu     Paul  TO,  one  of  the  books  was  a   man   of   the  highest   talents  both 

of    the    New    Testament.      This    epistle,  for  war  and  diplomacy,  in  a  short  time 

according  to  the  prevalent  opinion,  was,  he    had    firmly    established    himself,    had 

together  with  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephe-  reorganized    the    Macedonian    army,    and 

sians,  Coloesians,  and:  Philippians,  written  proceeded  to  extend  his  sway  beyond  his 

from  Rome  during  St.  Paul's  first  impris-  own  kingdom.     His  ambition  was  to  make 

onment    in   that   city.      The   only   doubt  himself,   in   the   first   place,   supreme    in 

thrown  on  this  opinion  by  those  who  ac-  Greece,  and  to  accomplish  this  he  began 

cent  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  is  con-  by  seizing  the  Greek  towns  on  his  bor- 

talned    in    the   suggestion    supported    by  ders :  Amphipolis,  which  gave  him  access 

Meyer  and  others,  that  these  epistles  were  to  the  gold-mines  of  Mount  Panga?us,  Po- 

written  during  the  apostle's  imprisonment  tida?a,  Olynthus,  etc.     The  '  sacred  war  ' 

at  Cttaesarea.  carried  on   by  the  Amphictyonic  council 

Philidor    (fil'i~dor),  Fbanqois  Andre  against  the  Pbocians  gave  Philip  his  first 

*****M*VX    Danican,  a  French  musical  opportunity  for  interfering  directly  in  the 

composer    and    celebrated    chess    player;  affairs  of  Greece.     (See  Greece,)     After 

born    in    1726;   died   in   1795.     In   early  the  capture  of  Metnone  —  the  last   pos- 

youtb  he  was  a  chorister  in   the  chapel  session   of  the  Athenians   on   the   Mace- 

of  Louis  XV,  and  afterwards  supported  (Ionian    coast  —  between    354    and    352, 

himself  as  a  teacher  and  copier  of  music.  Philip  made  himself  master  of  Thessaly. 

He  traveled  in  Holland,  Germany,  Eng-  and    endeavored    to    force    the    pass    of 

land,  etc.,  and  in  1753,  when  in  England.  Thermopylae,    but    was    repulsed    by    the 

he  set  Dryden's  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia' %  Day  Athenians;  Philip,  however,  compensated 

to  music.     He  had  while  here  devoted  his  himself  by  equipping  a  navy  to  harass  the 

attention    principally    to    chess;    and    he  Athenian   commerce.     The   terror   of   bis 

f gained  extended  fame  from  having  pub-  name  now  provoked  the  '  Philippics '  of 

ished  bis  analysis  of  the  game,  which  is  Demosthenes,    who   endeavored    to    rouse 

still  referred  to  as  an  authority.     On  his  the  people  of  Athens  to  form  a  general 

return   to  France,  in  1754,  he  produced  league   of   the   Greeks   against   him;   but 

about   twenty  operas  at   the   OpeYa   Co-  bv  346   he   was  master  of   the   Phocian 

mique.     He    went    to    London    in    1779,  cities  and  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and 

where  he  produced  the  music  to  Horace's  as  general  to  the  Amphictyonic  council  he 

Carmen  Seculare,  his  best  work.     Having  was  the  crowned  protector  of  the  Grecian 

been  pensioned  for  his  services  he  aban-  faith.     In  the  spirit  proper  to  his  office  he 

doned  musical  composition  altogether,  in  marched  into  Greece  to  punish  the  Locri- 

1788,  in  order  to  give  himself  up  entirely  ans  for  an  act  of  profanity;  but  instead 

to  chess.  he  seized  the  city  of  Elatea,  and  began 

PTlllin      (fil'ip),     one    of     the    twelve  to  fortify  it.     Demosthenes  now  exerted 

*AXM*r     apostles,    according    to    John's  all   his   eloquence   and   statesmanship   to 

gospel  '  of  Bethsaida,  the  city  of  Andrew  raise  the  ancient  spirit  of  Grecian  mde- 

and  Peter,'  and  who  was  called  to  follow  pendence,  and  a  powerful  army  was  soon 

Jesus   at    Bethany.     After   the   resurrec-  in   the   field,   but   beinp   without   able  or 

Hon   he  was  present   at   the  election   of  patriotic  commanders  it  was  defeated  at 

Matthias   to  toe  apostles  hip,  but  is  not  the     decisive     battle     of     Chaproneia     in 

again  mentioned.     In  the  Western  church  August,  338  B.  c.     After  this  last  struggle 

be  la  commemorated  on  May  1. —  Philip  for    freedom    Philip    was    acknowledged 

THE  Evangelist,  often  con  founded  with  chief  of   the   whole   Hellenic   world,   and 

the  above,  is  first  mentioned  in  Acts  vi,  5.  at   a   congress   held    at   Corinth    he   was 

He    preached    at   Smyrna,    where    Simon  appointed  commander  of  the  Greek  forces. 

Magus  was  one  of  his  converts:  baptized  and  was  to  organize  an  expedition  against 

the  Ethiopian  eunuch;  entertained  Paul  Persia.     While  preparing  for  this  enter- 

and  bis  companion  on  their  way  to  Jem-  prise  he  was  murdered  in  336  b.  c,  some 

salem.  when  '  be  had  four  daughters  which  say  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  Olym- 

did  prophesy.'  pias. 
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Philltl   I     King  of   France,   son    of  on  the  crown  of  France.    He  was  long 

*1"^"   XJ    Henry    1,   was   born    1052,  engaged  in  war  with  Flanders,  which  re- 

and   succeeded  to   the   throne  under   the  suited   in   the  accession   of  the   Walloon 

fuardianship    of    Baldwin    V,    count    of  territory  to  France,  and  the  restoration 

'landers,  in  1000.     The  Norman  conquest  of  the  rest  of  Flanders  to  its  count  on 

of  England  took  place  in  his  reign,  and  condition  of  feudal  homage.     Philip  had 

he  supported  Prince  Robert,  son  of  the  been  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  a  vio* 

Conqueror,    in    his    revolt    against    his  lent   dispute   with   Pope   Boniface   VIII, 

father.     He   was   a   worthless   debauchee  in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  States- 

and   was   detested   by    his   subjects.     He  general,    and    he    publicly    burned     the 

died  in  1108.  pope's    bull    excommunicating    him.     On 

PhlllTi   II     Augustus,    King    of  the  death  of  Boniface  and  of   Benedict 

*"^P         >    France,    born    1165,    was  XI,  Clement  V,  who  succeeded  the  latter, 

crowned  as  successor  during  the  lifetime  was   elected    by   the   influence   of   Philip, 

of  his  father,  Louis   VII,  whom  he  sue-  and     fixed     his     residence     at     Avignon, 

ceeded  in  1180.     One  of  his  first  measures  Clement   before  his  election  entered  into 

was  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  the  a  regular  treuty  as  to  the  terms  on  which 

kingdom,    and    the   confiscation    of    their  he    should    receive    the    pontificate.     The 

property.     Philip  next  endeavored  to  re-  destruction  of  the  order  of  the  Templars 

press    the   tyranny   and    rapacity   of   the  (1307-12),  and  the  seizure  by  the  king 

nobles,   which   he  effected   partly   by   art  of   their  goods  and   estates,  was  one  of 

and  .partly    by    force.     In    1190    he    em-  the    fruits   of    this   alliance.     Philip    left 

barked  at  Genoa  on  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  numerous  ordinances  for  the  administra- 

Land,    where   he   met    Richard    Cauir   de  tion    of    the    kingdom,    which    mark    the 

Lion,  who  was  engaged  in  the  same  cause  decline  of   feudalism  and   the  growth  of 

in    Sicily.     The   jealousies    and    disputes  the  royal  power.     He  also  convoked  and 

which    divided    the    two    kings    induced  consulted  the  States-general  for  the  first 

Philip    to    return    home    the    next    year.  time.     lie  died  in  1314. 

He  invaded   Normandy  during  Richard's  philrn    VI      OF   V ALOIS.   King  of 

captivity    (1193),  confiscated   the  posses-  *m    r          >    France,  was  the  nephew 

sions  of  King  John  in  France  after  the  of  Philip  IV,  to  whose  last  son,  Charles 

death  of  Prince  Arthur  (1203),  prepared  IV,  he  succeeded  in  virtue  of  the  Salique 

to  invade  England  at  the  instance  of  the  law.     He    was    born    in    1293,    and    suc- 

pope    (1213),    turned    bis    arms    against  ceeded    to    the    crown    in    1328.     In    his 

Flanders  and  gained  the  celebrated  battle  reign    occurred    the    wars    with    Edward 

of  Bouvfnes  (1214).     He  died  in  1223.  Ill  of  England,  who  claimed  the  French 

Philip    III      called    the  Uardy,   King  crown    as    grandson,    by    his   mother,    of 

*^^P    xxx>  of    France,    was    the    son  Philip    IV    (see    above    article).     Philip 

of  Louis  IX  and  Margaret  of  Provence,  died  m  1350.     His  reign  was  unfortunate 

He  was  born  in  1245,  and  succeeded  his  for    France   by    the    long   war    which    it 

father    in    1270.     In    1271    he    possessed  inaugurated,    known    in    France    as    the 

himself  of  Toulouse  on  the  death  of  his  Hundred    Years'    war;    and    he    has    left 

uncle,  Alphonso ;  in  1272  he  repressed  the  an   evil   memory    by   his   persecutions   of 

revolt  of   Roger,  count   of   Foix,   and    in  Jews  and  heretics,  his  confiscations  and 

1276  sustained  a   war  against  Alphonso  exactions. 

X,  king  of  Castile.  The  invasion  of  Phil  in  TT  0F  Spain,  was  the  son  of 
Sicily  by  Peter  of  Aragon,  and  the  mas-  *  ^x«^P  "i  Charles  V  and  Isabella  of 
sac  re  of  the  French,  known  as  *  the  Portugal,  and  was  born  at  Valladolid  in 
Sicilian  vespers,'  caused  him  to  make  war  1527.  He  was  married  in  succession  to 
against  that  prince,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Princess  Mary  of  Portugal  in  1543, 
he  died,  1285.  and  to  Mary  of  England  in  1554,  the 
PVilliTl  IV  ^E  Bel),  King  of  same  year  in  which  he  became  king  of 
a.  iuxxjj  x  ▼  France,  was  born  in  1268,  Naples  and  Sicily  by  the  abdication  of  his 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  1285.  He  father.  In  1555  his  father  resolved  to 
bad  already  married  Joanna,  queen  of  abdicate  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nether- 
Navarre,  by  which  alliance  he  added  lands  in  Philip's  favor.  This  was  done 
Champagne  as  well  as  Navarre  to  the  in  public  assembly  at  Brussels  on  October 
royal  domain,  which  he  made  it  his  policy  25,  1555;  and  on  January  16,  1556,  in  the 
still  further  to  increase  at  the  expense  same  hall,  he  received,  in  presence  of  the 
of  the  great  vassals.  He  even  attempted  Spanish  grandees  then  in  the  Netherlands, 
to  take  Guienne  from  Edword  I  of  Eng-  the  crown  of  Spain,  with  its  possessions 
land,  but  afterwards  entered  into  an  alii-  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  His  first 
a  nee  with  that  monarch,  and  gave  him  act  was  to  propose  a  truce  with  France, 
his  daughter  in  marriage  (1290),  from  which  was  broken  almost  as  soon  as  con- 
which  originated  the  claim  of  Edward  III  eluded.     In    .1556   he    went   to   England, 


puusn 


Philip  V 


where  he  was  refuted  the  ceremony  of  a  struggle  were  varied  la  ISftl  by  a  domes- 

roronnlion   and    Ihe    tmopa-  that    be    de-  liu    tragedy  —  the    rebellion,    arrest,    and 

manded  in  aid  of  hii   war  with   France,  suspicious  death  of   Don  Carlos,  the  son 

Tbeae,  however,  were  at  length  conceded  of    Philip    and    bis    first    wife    Mary    of 

to  him  by  Mary,  in  violation  of  her  mar-  Portugal.      Shortly  afterwards  lie  lost  the 

riage  articles,  and  the  levy,  joined  to  the  (Jueen     HUmbi-di.    his     third     wife,    nnd 

army    of     Emanuel     Phlllbert,    duke    of  about  the  same  lime  the   Moors  of  (irn- 

8«voy,   and    Count    Eenioni,    >issist.-d    to  undo,     revolied,     whoso    subjugation    was 

g»ln    the    bottle    of    St.    yiiiiitin,    Ainiust  effected     in      loTU.      In     1,171     the     Arch- 

:■.   who   waa   still   pr'osn-uting  fourth  wife,  and   the  same  year  his  nat- 


.  .  Elizabeth,  and  was  re- 
fused. In  1559  tbe  French  war  was  con- 
cluded by  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis 
and  tbe  marriage  of  Philip  to  Elizabeth 
of  France,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  Philip 
then  finally  left  the  Netherlands,  having 
appointed  bis  half-sinter  Margaret  sov- 
ereign of  tbe  provinces,  his  main  object 
In  returning  to  Spain  being  to  check  the 
progress  which  tbe  Reformation  had  made 
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there.  On  bis  arrival  in  his  native  coun- 
try be  bad  the  satisfaction  of  being 
present  at  an  auto-dt-lt;  and  a  few  years 
perseverance  In  similar  measures  extin- 
guished the  cause  of  the  Reformation, 
together  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
enterprise  in  Spain.  The  en  use  of  re- 
ligion in  France  was  also  a  constant 
subject  of  solicitude  with  Philip.  In 
Naples,  aa  in  Spain,  his  seal  led  him  to 
persecute  the  Protestants ;  but  It  was  In 
tbe  Netherlands  that  his  tyranny  and  ob- 
stinacy had  their  most  disastrous,  though 
ultimately  fortunate,  results.  In  1556 
tbe  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  began,  end- 
ing eventually  in  tbe  separation  of  tbe 
seven  northern  provinces  from  the  crown 
of  Spain,  and  their  formation  into  tbe 
Dutch  republic.  This  struggle  lasted 
about  thirty  years,  till  the  close  of  Phil- 
ip's reign.     The  event*  of  this  protracted 


___   its  dependen -  ■   ■  r 

came  sovereign.  About  this  time  he  found 
political  motives  for  intriguing  with  the 
Huguenots  in  France,  and  twice  in  1582 
made  offers  of  assistance  to  Henry,  King 
of  Navarre.  In  1584  he  renewed  his  alli- 
ance with  the  League,  in  order  to  oppose 
tbe  succession  of  Henry  to  the  crown  of 
France.  In  158G  Philip  declared  war 
with  England.  The  year  1588  saw  the 
destruction  of  the  Armada  and  tbe  de- 
scent of  Spain  from  her  position  aa  a 
first-class  power  in  Europe.  The  remain- 
der of  his  reign  was  occupied  with  war 
and  intrigues  with  France,  but  in  151)8 
the  Peace  of  Vervina  was  concluded. 
Philip  showed  some  disposition  at  the 
same  time  to  make  peace  with  England 
and  Ibe  Netherlands,  but  his  offers  were 
not  accepted,  and  he  died  in  1598  without 
recognizing  the  independence  of  the  latter 
country  or  being  reconciled  to  tbe  former. 
Before  his  death  he  had  bestowed  the 
sovereignty  of  tbe  Spanish  Netherlands 
on  his  daughter  Isabella,  subject  to  the 
crown  of  Spain. 

PTiilin  V  w  Spain,  the  first  Spanish 
.EJiiJjjj    »,  h[ng    0[    tbf    BoucboQ    dv. 

nasty,  was  born  pt  Versailles  in  1083: 
died  in  1746.  He  was  (he  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV  of  France,  and  succeeded  to 
the  crown  of  Spain  by  the  will  of  Charles 
II,  who  died  without  direct  heirs,  as  the 
grandson  of  Charles'  elder  sister.  On 
the  death  of  Charles  in  November,  1700, 
Philip  waa  immediately  proclaimed  king, 
and  was  generally  recognized  is  Spain, 
Naples,  and  the  Netherlands;  but  the  suc- 
cession was  contested  by  the  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria,  whose  claim  was  en- 
forced by  tbe  armies  of  England,  Holland, 
nnd  Austria  in  (he  wars  of  (be  Spanish 
Succession,  which  began  in  1702.  By  tbe 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713)  be  was  recog- 
nized as  King  of  Spain,  but  Gibraltar  was 
lost  to  Spnin,  Minorca  was  also  ceded  to 
England,  Sicily  to  Savoy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Naples,  and  the  Milanese  to  Aus- 
tria. He  married  Elisabeth  Famese, 
niece  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  In  1714, 


Philip  Philippine  Islands 

and  Alberoni,  the  minister  of  the  Duke  PhillDDeville  (nTip-vil),  a  city  and 
of  Parma  in  Spain,  became  prime-min-  -PJr  v  ****  port  of  Algeria,  in  the 
ister.  As  Philip  had  a  son  by  bis  first  province  and  39 £  miles  N.N.E  of  Con- 
wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  stantine.  It  was  founded  in  1837,  is  well 
the  children  of  Elizabeth  could  not  sue-  laid  out,  has  several  spacious  squares  and 
ceed  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Elizabeth  fine  streets;  is  connected  by  rail  with 
wished  to  provide  for  them  in  Italy,  and  Constant ine,  and  has  considerable  trade, 
even  coveted  the  reversion  of  the  crown  Pop.  (1900)   1(5,339. 

of  France.  These  pretensions  formed  the  Philix)T)i  (fi^"*P'0»  a  city  of  Mace- 
basis  of  schemes  on  Alberoni's  part  which  ""  donia,  now  in  ruins,  founded 
alienated  France  and  led  to  the  Triple  by  Philip  of  Macedon  about  B.  c.  356. 
Alliance,  formed  in  1717  by  Great  The  two  battles  fought  in  b.  c.  42,  which 
Britain,  France,  and  Holland  against  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Brutus  and 
Spain,  and  which  was  afterwards  merged  Cassius  by  Antony  and  Octavius,  were 
by  the  accession  of  Austria  into  the  fought  here.  Philippi  was  visited  on  sev- 
Quadruple  Alliance.  The  invasion  of  eral  occasions  by  the  apostle  Paul,  who 
Spain  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick  compelled  addressed  to  the  church  there  one  of  his 
Philip  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  alii-  epistles. 

ance.     In  1724  Philip  resigned  the  crown  PhiliDTliaTlS     (fil-ip'i-anz),      EPI8TLI 

of  Spain  in  favor  of  his  son  Don  Louis,  *  ixj.aj.j^j^xo,iio    tq     the^     0Qe     Q£     g^ 

but  the  death  of  Louis  a  few  months  later  Paul's  epistles,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
induced  him  to  resume  the  royal  power,  written  from  Rome  towards  the  close  of 
He  died  in  1740,  after  a  reign  of  forty-  his  first  imprisonment  there,  about  A.D. 
six  years.  Philip  was  constantly  gov-  03.  Some  authorities  suppose  it  to  have 
erned  by  favorites,  and  his  constitutional  been  written  in  Cassarea.  The  genuine- 
melancholy  at  last  completely  incapaci-  ness  of  this  epistle  has  been  little  ques- 
tated  him  for  business.  tioned.  It  is  referred  to,  though  not 
PhillT)  TUE  **old,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  quoted,  in  the  epistle  of  Polycarp  and  by 
1XAJ-lr*  born  in  1342,  was  the  fourth  Tertullian  and  other  early  fathers, 
son  of  John,  king  of  France.  He  fought  Epaphroditus,  who  conveyed  it,  was  the 
at  Poitiers  (135G),  whore,  according  to  messenger  of  the  Philippians  to  Paul,  and 
Froissart,  he  acquired  the  surname  of  the  had  been  ill  at  Rome,  which  had  been  a 
Bold.  He  shared  his  father's  captivity  in  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  Philippians.  Paul, 
England,  and  on  bis  return  his  father,  therefore,  hastened  his  return,  and  sent 
whose  favorite  he  was,  made  him   Duke  this  epistle  by  him. 

of    Touraine,    gave    him    the    Duchy    of  PhiliDDlCS    (fiUp'iks),  *De  name  given 

Burgundy,  and  made  him  premier  peer  of  xj^j^ix^o    ^    tDree    celebrated    ora- 

France.     He  was  one  of  the  most  power-  tions   of   the   Greek   orator   Demosthenes 

ful   French   princes  during  the   minority  against   Philip,   king   of   Macedon    (352- 

of  Charles  VI,  during  whose  insanity  he  342  b.  c).     This  name  was  also  applied 

acted  as  regent,  retaining  the  regency  till  to  Cicero's  fourteen  speeches  against  An- 

bis  death  in  1404.  tony,   and   it   has  hence  come  to  signify 


PhillT)   T    (the Magnanimous), Land-   an  invective  in  general. 

^         grave  of  Hesse,  born  in  1504.   PhilitnNTlP  TqIhtiHq     (  t il'i-pin 
He  began  to  reign  at  the  age  of  fourteen,    -tllllippine  lSianCLS     :p6n)^nj 


or 

arch- 


protestation  to  the  Diet  of  Spires  in  1529,  (Taiwan),  and  about  500  miles  from  the 

submitted    the    Confession    of    Faith    at  s.  E.  coast  of  China,  between  4°  40'  and 

Augsburg   in   1530,   and    in    1531    formed  21°  10'  N.  latitude  and  116°  40'  and  126* 

with  the  Protestant  princes  the  Schmal-  34'   E.  longitude.     In   all   there   are  3141 

kalden   League.     He   was   forced   to   sub-  islands.     Total  land  area,  121,935  square 

mit  to  the  Emperor  Charles   V   in  1547,  miles.      The    larger    islands    are    Luzon 

who  kept  him  a  prisoner  for  five  years.  (40,969  sq.  miles) ,  Mindanao  (36,292  sq. 

After  his  return  to  his  dominions  he  sent  miles),     Panay,     Negros,     Cebu,     Leyte, 

a  body  of  auxiliaries  to  assist  the  French  Samar,  and  Bohol. 

Huguenots.     He  died  in  1567.  The  shore  lines  and  internal  surface  of 

PMlitthftTl^h    (nTip-hou).   a   locality  the   larger  islands   are   extremely   ragged 

"          B**    in     Scotland     2     miles  and  irregular.     They  are  largely  of  vol- 

8.w.  of  Selkirk,  the  scene  of  Sir  David  canic  formation  and  are  traversel  by  ir- 

Les  lie's  victory  over  the  Marquis  of  Mon-  regular  chains  of  mountains,  trending  gen- 

trose,  September  13,  1645.     A  monument  erally  N.  and  s.    The  mountain  ranges  are 

marks  the  field.  clothed  with  rich  vegetation,  and  between 


them  lie  extensive  dopes  and  plains  of  dissemination  of  English,  and  English  is 

tropical   fertility,   watered   by    numerous  fust  becoming  universal  in  the  islands,  as 

lakes   and   rivers.     The  climate   on    the  it  is  throughout  the  Orient.    The  largest 

whole  is  healthy,  though  cyclonic  storms  city  and  chief  seaport,  as  well  us  the  seat 

€>f  wind   and  rain,   known  as   typhoons,  of  government,  is  Manila  (estimated  pop, 

occur  at  certain  seasons  and  sometimes  1911),  300,000). 

cause  considerable  destruction.  There  are  The  Phil  in  pines  were  discovered  by  Ma- 
occasional  earthquake  shocks,  presumed  to  gellan  in  lf>21.  In  1505  the  Spaniards 
radiate  from  Taal  (q.  v.)  in  Luzon,  made  the  first  permanent  settlement  at 
Among  the  minerals  are  gold,  coal,  copper  Cebu.  In  1570  they  occupied  Manila  and 
•ad  iron.  were  in  control  till  1898.  During  the  war 
One  of  the  leading  industries  is  the  with  Spain  (see  United  titatc*),  an  Amer- 
growing  of  cocoanut*  and  the  manufacture  ican  fleet  under  Dewey  (q.  v.)  attacked 
of  cocoanut  oil  from  the  copra,  which  is  and  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  on 
the  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoanut.  Numer-  August  13  Manila  was  taken.  The  Fi li- 
ons cocoanut-oil  mills  have  been  estab-  pinos,  then  in  revolt  against  Spain,  under 
ashed  to  meet  the  great  demand  for  Aguinaldo  (q.  v.)  continued  in  arms 
cocoanut  oil,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in-  against  the  Americans  until  March,  1001, 
gredients  of  artificial  butter.  Abaca,  or  when  Aguinaldo  wus  captured.  By  the 
Manila  hemp,  is  another  commercial  prod-  treaty  of  peace  with  Spam  the  Philippine 
net  of  prime  importance.  Tobacco  is  Islands  were  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
raised  in  many  of  the  islands,  and  there  With  a  view  to  ultimate  self-government 
is  a  very  large  trade  in  cigars  and  cigar-  in  the  islands,  the  United  States  worked 


raised  in  the  southern  islands.  ^       Ht ruction  for  675,000  pupilH     The  Univer- 

The  textile  productions  of  the  Philip-  wty  of  the  Philippines,  established  1908, 
pines  are  considerable  in  number,  ranging  has  courses  in  medicine,  engineering,  arts, 
from  the  delicate  i>ina  cloth  to  course  cot-  law,  education  and  agriculture, 
tons,  sacking,  and  mats.  Within  recent  The  first  Civil  Governor  was  Judge 
years  there  has  been  a  tremendous  devel-  (later  President)  W.  II.  Tuft,  president 
opment  of  the  embroidery  industry,  from  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  npj>ointed 
imported  materials.  Lumber  and  pearls  by  President  Roosevelt.  A  Philippine  As- 
and  iwarl  shells  are  also  exported.  The  sembly  was  formed  and  convened  for  its 
imports  arc  cotton  goods,  iron  and  steel  first  session  in  1007.  The  Jones  law  of 
manufactures,  rice,  flour,  paper,  automo-  1010,  passed  by  the  U.  S.  Congress  during 
biles,  leather,  chemicals,  drugs,  meat  and  President  Wilson's  administration,  gave 
dairy  products,  etc.  The  largest  portion  the  Filipinos  a  completely  elective  legisla- 
of  trade,  both  export  and  import,  is  with  ture,  composed  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
the   United   States.     Several   banks   have   Representatives. 

been  established,  notably  the  Philippine  Phi'ljrmermro*  (fiTipz-burg),  a  town 
National,  organized  in  1916,  with  re-  X-nilippsuurg  <)f  nmi,.n.  on  the  right 
sources  of  $5,000,000;  resources  in  1919,  bank  of  the  Rhine,  10  miles  north  of 
$124,.199,039.  Carlsruhe,  formerly  a  celebrated  imperial 

Of  the  12,000,000  people  (1919  esti-  fortress.  In  1731  it  was  raptured  by  the 
mate)  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  about  French  under  the  Duke  of  Berwick  (who 
800.000  are  classed  as  non-Christian,  some  lost  his  life  here),  and  its  fortifications 
pagan  and  some  Mohammedan.  The  most  were  razed  in  1800.  Pop.  about  2500. 
numerous  of  the  non-Christian  are  the  Phil  ins  (fiTipz),  Amhrose,  n  poet  and 
Moras,  who  inhabit  the  Sulu  Archipelago  ***Ajj.po  dramatic  writer,  born  of  a 
ami  certain  parts  of  Mindanao.  The  vast  Leicester  family  in  1071 ;  diet!  in  1749. 
bulk  of  the  population  is  of  Malayan  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
origin.  The  aboriginal  race  is  the  dwarf,  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  became  one 
Mack  people — the  Negrito— but  these  are  of  the  wits  who  frequented  *  Button's  *  in 
becoming  extinct.  The  seven  large  London.  As  a  Whig  i>oliticinn  he  obtained 
groups  of  Christian  inhabitants  are  the  various  lucrative  posts  from  the  House  of 
visayan,  Bicol,  Tagnlog,  Pampangan,  nanover,  while  ns  a  poet  he  was  ridiculed 
Pangasinan,  Ilocano,  and  Ibanag  (Caga-  by  Swift  and  Pope,  receiving  the  nickname 
yan).  These  seven  groups  are  believed  to  of  '  Nnmby  Pnmby  *  (which  has  since 
represent  a  second  Malayan  migratory  formed  a  useful  English  adjective).  lie 
wave  subsequent  to  that  of  the  earlier  wrote  six  pastorals  and  three  tragedies: 
Igorot  and  comparable  tribes.  Many  the  Dhtrest  Mother  (1712).  taken  from 
dialects  are  spoken  throughout  the  islands,  Racine:  the  liriUm  (1722).  and  Hum- 
\y&  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  phrvy,  Duke  of  Gloucester  (1723). 


Philips  Phillip* 

PTii  linn      John,  nu  English  poet,  born    Academy.     Two  years  later  lie   relumed 
cuiuya,    in  Oxfordshire  in  1876;  died    to  Aberdeen,  bis  clotures  at  this  Dortion 
at   Hereford   in   1708.     He  was   educated    of   his   < 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  pro-    traits    and    subjei.      _  ... 

duced  the  Splendid  Shilling,  a  burlesque    In  1852  and   1856  be  visited  Spain,  a 

poem  in  Mil  tonic  blank  verse.  He  sub-  be  again  returned  to  that  country  In 
sequent!;  wrote  Blenheim,  a  poem  in  I860.  While  resident  there  he  wai 
celebration  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  greatly  influenced  by  the  works  of  the 
victory ;  and  Cyder,  a  work  la  imitation  Spanish  masters,  and  especially  by  those 
©t  Virgil's  Georgia,  of      Velasquez.      His      style      completely 

PriilintinAO  (fil-is'tlnz),  the  name  of  changed,  his  subjects  became  Spanish, 
X-HMlSUneS  a  SemUie  peop]e  or  raee  and  his  grasp  oI  co|or,  composition,  and 
who  inhabited  the  southern  part  of  the  character  vastly  Improved.  It  is  bis  plc- 
lowlSDds  of  Palestine,  from  the  coast  tures  of  Spanish  life  that  have  made  him 
near  Joppa  to  the  Egyptian  desert  south  famous.  Among  the  more  important  are 
of  Gaza.  Tbey  occupied  five  chief  cities  Life  among  the  Gipsies  at  Seville  (1653), 
.  (Ashdod,  Gaza,  Oath,  Askelon,  Ekron),  The  Letter-writer  of  Seville  (1854), 
and  these  formed  a  kind  of  confederacy  Death  of  the  Contrabandists  (1858),  A 
under  five  lords  or  chiefs.  Mention  is  Spanish  Volunteer  (1882),  Agua  Ben- 
made  ot  this  people  in  GenesiB  ixi,  uvi,  dtta  (1803),  Chat  Round  the  Bmsere 
but  it  was  during  the  time  of  the  Judges  (18661.  In  1860  be  painted  for  Queen 
In  Israel,  and  subsequently  in  the  reigns  Victoria  The  Marriage  of  the  Princess. 
of  Saul  and  David,  that  the  Philistines  Many  of  his  works  have  been  engraved, 
attained  their  highest  power,  and  from  PhilliTJa  (fil'ipz)i  Adelaide,  singer, 
™  born  at  Strat  ford-on  -A  von, 
England,  in  1833  i  died  in  1882.  She  was 
brought  over  to  Boston  at  7  years  of  age 
and  made  that  city  ber  permanent  home. 
Her  voice  was  a  fine  contralto.  She  made 
her  debut  at  the  Boston  Museum  in  1843 
hs  Utile  Pickle.  In  1850  she  went  to 
Paris  to  study,  sang  in  opera  In  Milan 
in  1854,  and  subsequently  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere. 
Phil  litis     David  Graham,  novelist, 

18G7.     He  became  an  author  in  1887  and 

-  Sculptures  at  Mediaet  produced  numerous  works,  beginning  with 

nsboo.  The  Great  (Jod  Success.     One  of  toe  lat- 
est was  The  Uungrg  Heart   (1909).     He 

the  latter  received  their  greatest  defeats,  una  shot  in  New  York  by  a  lunatic,  Jan- 

In  the  wars  between   Assyria  and    Egypt  unry   21,    1911. 

the  country  of  Philistia  was  subdued  by  phjllins  John,  geologist,  born  In 
Tiglath-I'ileser  (734  B.C.),  but  the  Phil-  *Ju*"I»»j  isoO:  died  in  1874.  He  was 
(■tines  still  Intrigued  with  Egypt,  and  instructed  in  geology  by  bis  uncle,  Wil- 
made  various  revolts  against  Sargon  and  liam  Smith,  'the  father  of  English  geol- 
Sennacherib  to  assert  their  independence,  ogy,'  and  spent  many  years  in  arranging 
During  the  Babylonian  captivity  they  museums  and  organizing  scientific  socle- 
avenged  themselves  on  their  old  enemies  ties  in  Yorkshire  towns;  became  pro- 
tbe  Israelites  (Ezekiel  nv,  15),  but  sub-  feasor  of  geology  in  Dublin  (1844)  and 
sequentlv  the  two  nations  seem  ( Nelie-  in  Oxford  (lSotj).  His  chief  works  are 
miah  *iii,  23),  to  some  eitent,  to  have  a  Guide  to  Geology  (1S34),  1'ala-oroio 
fraternized.  The  origin  of  this  race  lias  Fossils  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West 
been  a  question  of  much  debate  by  ISib-  Somerset  (1841),  Manual  of  Geology 
lical  critics.  (1855),  and  Life  on  the  Earth  (1801). 
Priillin  (Rl'ip),  John,  painter,  one  of  PriiHina  Stephen,  English  poet,  born 
-runup     |he  RrMtMt  CQ|oriala  of  the  -rnimps,    at  Somcrt0Di  near  Ogfotd, 

British  school,  born  at  Aberdeen  in   1S17;  in      1S68.        In      1N97     his     Poena      Wet* 

died    In    1807.      After   serving   his   appren-  crowned   by  the  Academy.      His  plays  In 

ticeship    as    a    house-painter,    he    revived  i-liule      I'unlo      nml      Francetca      (1899), 

some  slight   Instruction   from   a   local   «r-  ll,-r»d  (  l!Hm  i .  and  .Y,rU  ( IiMKi).  D.  1015. 

list,  and   began   to  paint  portraits.     The  Prnlljno     Thomas,    an    English    por- 

merit   of  these  induced  Lord   Pnnmure  to  *«""l»f    trait-pninter,   born   in   1770: 

aid  him   (1836)   in  going  to  London,  and  died  in  1845.     Iu  17!>2  he  eihlbited  some 

in    attending   the   schools   of   the    Hoval  historical   pieces,   but   soon   after   turned 
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to    portrait-painting.    In  philologist  as  such  does  not  study  lan- 

fea  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  guages  for  practical  purposes,  or  to  be 

r,  and  in  1824  succeeded  Fuseli  able   to   read   and   speak   a   number   of 

>r  of  painting.     He  published  them,   though   the  more  he  is   tolerably 

9$  o»  tk*  Hutory  and  Prin-  familiar    with    the    better.     He    rather 

otoist  •/  P+imting  in  1888.  studies  them  in  the  way  a  naturalist  slu- 

TMUfasi      Wkhihhi*    orator    and    re-  dies  a  series  of  animals  or  plants,  as  if 

*™,il  ™J    former,  was  born  at   Bos-  they  were  separate  organisms  each  with 

tHL    Maasachuaetta,    in    1811;    died    in  a    life    and    growth    of    its    own.    That 

38Mb    He  was  educated  at  Harvard  Col-  every    language    has    such    a    life    and 

lege,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  growth  is  true  in  a  sense,  for  languages 

the  bar  in  1834.    The  persecution  of  the  are  continually  in  a  state  of  change ;  yet 

early  abolitionists  roused  his  active  sym-  a  language  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 

Etthy,  and   in   1837  he  eloquently   took  organism  like  a  plant  or  an  animal,  but 

is   stand   in   favor  of  the  abolition  of  rather,   to  quote  Professor  Whitney,  as 

slavery,  being  preeminently  the  orator  of  an  institution,  an  outcome  of  the  needs 

the  movement     From  that  date  until  the  of  human  beings  for  communication  with 

Civil  war  he  continued  an  earnest  advo-  their  fellows.     A  language  is  a  system  of 

cate  of  the  abolition  cause,  declared  that  vocal    sounds   through    which    ideas    are 

the  Constitution  was  an  unrighteous  com-  conveyed  from  person  to  person  in  virtue 

pact  between   freedom   and   slavery,   and  of  the  fact  that  certain  ideas  are  attached 

that  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  be  or  belong   to   certain   sounds   by   a  sort 

the  moat  effectual  mode  of  giving  freedom  of  convention   or   general    understanding 

to   the  slaves.     He   was   also    for   many  existing  among   those   who   use  the  Ian- 

Stars  an  advocate  of  woman  suffrage,  pro-  guage.     That   there   is   any   natural   law 

bition,  prison  reform,  and  a  greenback  by  which  one  idea  belongs  to  one  vocal 

currency.     Collections  of  his  letters  and  sound  rather  than  to  another  can  hardly 

addresses   have  been   published.  be  affirmed  in  view  of  the  fact  that  if 

PhilllTJ&hTirfy      a    town    °'    Warren  we   select    any    one    idea    we    shall    find 

xuuupuiug)     county,   New   Jersey,  that  each  of  the  thousand   languages  of 

on  the  Delaware  River,  opposite  Easton,  the  world  expresses  this  idea  by  a  dif- 

Pa*    about    60    miles    N.    of    Philadel-  ferent   sound   or   group   of   sounds.     In- 

phia,  and  on  several  railroads.    It  has  ex-  deed,    ideas   can    be   conveyed    otherwise 

tensive  iron  industries  and  manufactures  than    by    vocal    sounds,    as    witness    the 

of  cement,  wood,  chemicals,  silk,  etc.  Pop.  elaborate  sign-language  that  has  been  de- 

(1910)  13,903;   (1920)  16,923.  veloped  in  some  communities,  as  also  the 

Phllft   JudffiTlS     (fi'lO    jfl-dfi'us),    an  finger-language   of   the    deaf   and   dumb. 

tj&uv   •tturcuo    Alexandrian   Jew  of  We  can  even  conceive  that  a  language  of 

the   first   century,   of   whom   all    that   is  hieroglyphics   or   written   symbols   might 

known  is  that  he  belonged  to  a  wealthy  exist  with  no  spoken  language  connected 

family,  received  a   liberal  education,  and  with   it     We  have,  however,   no  knowl- 

in   40  A.  d.   visited    Rome   as   one   of   a  edge  of  any  such  case,  and,  in  fact,  wber- 

deputation  to  ask  the  Emperor  Caligula  ever  man  exists  we  find  him  making  use 

to  revoke  the  decree  which  compelled  the  of  speech,  which,  indeed,  is  one  of  his  most 

Jews   to    worship   his   statue.     His   very  distinct  and  marked  characteristics.     As 

numerous  writings  (which  are  in  Greek)  to  the  origin  of  language  nothing  is  really 

include  an  account  of  the  Mosaic  narra-  known,  although  few  doubt  that  it  is  an 

tive   of   the  creation,   allegorical   exposi-  invention    or   acquisition    of   the   human 

tfons  of  other  parts  of  Genesis,  lives  of  race,    and    not    an    original    endowment. 

Abraham,   Joseph,   and    Moses,    treatises  Any    one,    however,    may    believe    if    he 

on    the    Decalogue,    Circumcision,    Mon-  pleases    that    man    was    created    with    a 

archy.   First-fruits,  Offerings,  and  other  language  and  the  faculty  of  making  use 

subjects.  of   it  already  in   his  possession.     If  the 

PWlolo^V     (fil-ol'&~ji),   or  Com  para-  other  view  is  taken  we  must  suppose  that 

ijuivivgjr    .pjyg    Philology,    a    term  the    earliest    men    had    no    language    to 

commonly  used  as  equivalent  to  the  sci-  start    with,    but    that    having    suitable 

ence   of   language,  otherwise  called   IAn-  organs   for   speech   they   devised   a    Ian- 

jutitic     Science,     or     Linguistics.    This  puage  among  themselves  as  a  means  of 

science   treats   of   language   as   a   whole,  intercommunication,    and    we    may    con- 

of  its  nature  and  origin,  etc.,  and  of  the  elude  that  the  earliest  attempts  at  speeck 

different  languages  of  the  world  in  their  were  either  in  imitation  of  the  different 

general    features,    attempting   to   classify  sounds  heard  in  nature,  or  that  they  were 

and  arrange  them  according  to  such  gen-  based  on   the  inarticulate   utterances  or 

era!  features,  and  to  settle  in  what  rela-  cries  by   which   human   beings   naturally 

Uonahip  each  stands  to  the  others.    The  <?ave    vent    to    different    emotions.    But 
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however  language  originally  arose,  it  is  Swedish,  and  Icelandic.  Another  din* 
very  certain  that  whatever  language  we  sion  is  into:  East  Germanic,  including 
speak  has  to  be  acquired  from  others  Gothic  and  Scandinavian,  and  Weat  Get- 
who  have  already  learned  to  speak  it,  and  manic,  including  the  others, 
that  those  others  have  similarly  acquired  The  evidence  that  all  these  languages 
it  from  their  predecessors,  and  so  on  are  closely  akin  is  to  be  found  in  the 
backwards  into  the  darkness  of  the  re-  great  number  of  words  that  they  possess 
motest  ages.  Every  languuge  is  thus  at  in  common,  in  the  similarity  of  their 
our  birth  a  foreign  language  to  all  of  us.    structure,  their  inflections,  their  manner 

The  science  of  philology  is  quite  of  of  compounding  words  —  in  short,  in 
modern  origin,  being  hardly,  if  at  all,  their  family  likeness.  This  likeness  can 
older  than  the  19th  century.  Specula-  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
tions  on  language  and  its  nature  were  these  languages  are  all  descended  from 
indulged  in  by  the  ancient  Greeks;  but  one  common  language,  the  primitive 
as  the  Greeks  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Teutonic,  which  must  have  been  spoken 
any  language  but  their  own,  they  bad  at  a  remote  period  by  the  ancestors  of 
not  sufficient  materials  wherewith  to  con-  the  present  Teutonic  peoples,  there  being 
struct  a  science  of  language.  In  later  then  only  one  Teutonic  people  as  well  as 
times  materials  became  more  abundant  one  Teutonic  tongue.  In  their  earliest 
as  scholars  studied  Hebrew,  Greek,  form,  therefore,  and  when  they  began  to 
Latin,  Arabic,  etc. ;  but  it  was  the  intra-  be  differentiated,  these  languages  must 
duction  of  Sanskrit  to  the  western  have  had  the  character  of  mere  dialects, 
world,  and  its  observed  similarity  in  and  it  is  only  in  eo  far  as  each  has  had 
many  respects  to  Greek  that  led  to  the  a  history  and  literature  of  its  own  that 
establishment  of  philology  on  a  true  sci-  they  have  attained  the  rank  of  independ- 
entific  basis,  an  achievement  which  was    ent   languages. 

largely  due  to  the  labors  of  Bopp,  Pott,  The  rise  of  dialects  is  a  well-known 
Schleicher,  and  other  German  scholars,  phenomenon,  taking  its  origin  in  the  per- 
Yet  though  most  valuable  results  have  petual  change  to  which  all  languages 
been  obtained  and  a  large  number  of  Ian-  are  subject.  A  language  that  comes  to 
guages  have  been  studied  and  classified,  be  spoken  over  a  considerable  area  and 
much  remains  to  be  done,  much  remains  by  a  considerable  number  of  persons  — 
uncertain  and  must  always  remain  so.  more  especially  wThen  not  yet  to  some 
One  great  difficulty  that  the  philologist  extent  fixed  by  writing  and  literature  — 
has  to  grapple  with  is  the  want  of  his-  is  sure  to  develop  dialects,  and  each  of 
torical  documents  to  throw  light  on  the  these  may  in  course  of  time  become  unin- 
history  of  the  great  majority  of  Ian-  telligible  to  the  persons  using  the  others, 
guages,  as  only  a  very  few  possess  a  lit-  if  the  respective  speakers  have  little  in- 
erature  dating  from  before  the  Christian  tercourse  with  each  other,  being  separated 
era,  and  far  the  greater  number  have  no  by  mountain  ranges,  arms  of  the  sea,  or 
literature  at  all.  merely  by  distance.     In  this  way  is  the 

To  begin  with  our  own  language  and  existence  of  the  different  Teutonic 
its  kindred  tongues.  Philology  has  sue-  tongues  to  be  accounted  for.  A  similar 
ceeded  in  showing  that  the  English  Ian-  instance  of  several  languages  arising 
suage  is  one  of  a  group  of  closely  allied  from  one  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Italian, 
languages  which  are  known  by  the  gen-  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  all  of 
eral  name  of  the  Teutonic  or  Germanic  which  are  descended  from  the  Latin.  Of 
tongues.  The  other  languages  of  the  the  common  origin  of  these  we  have,  of 
group,  some  of  which  are  more  closely  course,  direct  and  abundant  evidence, 
connected  with  English  than  the  rest,  The  Teutonic  tongues,  with  the  primi- 
are  Dutch,  German.  Danish,  Icelandic  tive  or  parent  Teutonic  from  which  they 
or  Old  Norse,  Swedish,  and  Gothic,  to  are  descended,  have  been  proved  by  the 
which  muy  be  added,  as  of  less  impor-  investigations  of  philologists  to  belong  te 
tance  and  having  more  the  character  of  a  wider  group  or  family  of  tongues, 
dialects,  Norwegian,  Frisian,  the  Piatt-  which  has  received  the  name  of  the 
deutscb  or  Low  German  of  Northern  Aryan,  Indo-European,  or  (especially  in 
Germany,  and  Flemish,  which  differs  lit-  Germany)  In  do-Germanic  family.  Hie 
tie  from  Dutch.  The  Teutonic  tongues  chief  members  of  this  family  are  the 
are  often  divided  into  three  sections,  Teutonic,  Slavonic  (Polish,  Russian, 
based  on  closeness  of  relationship:  the  Bohemian),  Lithuanian,  Celtic  (Welsh, 
High  German,  of  which  the  modern  Irish,  Gaelic,  etc.),  Latin  (or  Italic), 
classical  German  is  the  representative;  Greek  (or  Hellenic),  Armenian,  Persian, 
the  Low  German,  including  English,  and  Sanskrit.  Just  as  the  Teutonic 
Dutch,  Frisian.  Plattdeutsch,  and  Gothic;  tongues  are  believed  to  be  the  offspring 
«nd  the  Scandinavian,  including  Danmh.   if  one  parent  Teutonic  tongue,  so  this 


parent  Teutonic  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Aryan  family  are  all  believed  to 
be  descended  from  one  primitive  lan- 
guage, the  Aryan  or  Indo-European 
parent-speech.  The  people  who  spoke 
this  primeval  Aryan  language,  the  an- 
cestors (linguistically  at  least)  of  the 
Anran  races  of  Europe  and  Asia,  are 
Deueved  by  many  to  have  had  their  seat 
in  Central  Asia  to  the  eastward  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
This,  however,  is  very  problematical,  and 
some  philologists  see  reason  to  think  that 
Europe  may  rather  have  been  the  original 
home  of  the  Aryans.  The  latter  view  is 
now  perhaps  the  one  most  generally  held. 

How  remote  the  period  may  have  been 
when  the  ancestors  ot  the  Teutons,  the 
Celts,  the  Slavs,  Ihe  Greeks,  Romans, 
Persians,  and  Hindus  were  living  together 
and  speaking  a  commor  language  is  un- 
certain. Yet  the  general  character  of 
their  language  is  approximately  known, 
and  philologists  tell  us  with  some  confi- 
dence what  consonant  and  what  vowel 
sounds  the  Aryan  parent-speech  must 
have  possessed,  what  were  the  forms  of 
its  inflections,  and  what,  at  the  least, 
must  have  been  the  extent  of  its  vocabu- 
lary, judging  from  the  words  that  can 
still  be  traced  as  forming  a  common 
possession  of  the  sister  tongues  of  the 
family. 

In  order  to  understand  how  it  is  that 
many  words  in  the  different  Aryan 
tougues  are  really  of  the  same  origin, 
though  superficially  they  may  appear 
very  different,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
something  of  Grimm* $  Law.  This  law, 
which.  like  a  natural  law,  is  simply  a 
statement  of  observed  facts,  is  so  named 
from  the  great  German  philologist  who 
first  definitely  laid  it  down  as  the  result 
of  observation  and  comparison  of  the 
relative  linguistic  phenomena.  It  con- 
cerns the  so-called  *mute*  consonnnts  (t. 
d.  th;  k.  g,  h  (ch)  ;  p,  6,  f),  and  takes 
effect  more  especially  when  these  are 
initial.  According  to  t,  in  words  and 
roots  that  form  a  common  possession  of 
the  Aryan  tongues,  being  inherited  by 
them  from  the  pa  rent -speech,  where  in 
English  (more  especially  Anglo-Saxon) 
and  in  most  of  the  Teutonic  tongues  we 
find  t.  d,  or  th.  we  find  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Sanskrit  not  these  letters,  but  re- 
spectively d  iustead  of  f,  an  aspirated 
sound  instead  of  </.  and  t  instead  of  th. 
That  is.  an  English  t  corresponds  to  a 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit  d.  as  is  :;een 
in  tame;  compared  with  I*.  domarr.  (Jr. 
domarin.  Skr.  dam.  to  tame:  an  K*:irii»di 
d  corresponds  to  Latin  /.  Greek  th. 
Sanskrit  dh.  as  in  K.  door.  L.  form.  Gr. 
fajrra,  Skr.  dv&ra  (for  original  dhvara) , 


a  door;  an  English  th  corresponds  to 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit  t,  as  in  thin. 
compared  with  L.  tenuis,  Gr.  tanaos, 
Skr.  tanu,  from  root  tan,  to  stretch.  If 
we  next  take  the  gutturals  we  find  that 
English  k  (or  c  hard),  g.  h.  correspond 
respectively  in  the  above  languages  to 
g,  h  (ch,  ah),  k,  as  is  seen  in  E.  kin, 
L.  genus,  Gr.  genos,  Skr.  janas  (where 
/  is  for  original  g)  ;  E.  goose  (modified 
from  original  gans),  compared  with  L. 
anser  (for  older  hanser),  Gr.  ch€n,  Skr. 
hansa;  E.  head  (A.  Sax.  hcafod),  L. 
caput,  Gr.  kephatt,  Skr.  kapula.  Sim- 
ilarly b  in  English  corresponds  to  /  in 
Latin,  ph  in  Greek,  and  bh  in  Sanskrit, 
as  in  brother  =  L.  frater,  Gr.  phraUr. 
Skr.  bhratri,  a  brother;  /  in  English  to 
p  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit,  as  in 
father  =  L.  pater,  Gr.  pater,  Skr.  pitri, 
father.  German  exhibits  certain  letter- 
changes  peculiar  to  itself,  and  for  this 
reason  is  placed,  in  any  full  statement 
of  Grimm's  law,  apart  from  the  other 
Teutonic  tongues.  In  German,  for  in- 
stance, t  takes  the  place  of  an  English 
d,  as  in  G.  tag,  E.  day.  G.  text,  E.  deal; 
d  the  place  of  th,  as  in  G.  ding.  E.  thing. 
G.  drci,  E.  three,  etc.  In  some  cases 
the  law  does  not  operate  in  consequence 
of  the  influence  of  other  letters;  thus 
the  s  of  stand  prevents  the  t  from  be- 
coming th,  as  it  ought  to  do  to  repre- 
sent the  t  of  L.  stare,  to  stand.  Cer- 
tain other  exceptions  to  the  law  are 
accounted  for  by  a  subsidiary  law  of 
more  recent  discovery  than  Grimm's 
law,  known  as  Vcrncr's  Law.  and  formu- 
lating certain  fucts  connected  with  the 
original  accentuation  of  Aryan  words. 

The  Aryan  tongues,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, are  entitled  to  claim  the  first  rank 
among  the  languages  of  the  globe,  both 
for  richness,  harmony,  and  variety,  and 
more  especially  as  embodying  a  series  of 
literatures  to  which  no  other  family  of* 
tongues  can  show  a  parallel.  Next  in 
importance  come  the  Semitic  tongues  — 
Hebrew,  Clin  Idee.  Syriac,  Arabic,  etc. 
These,  like  the  Aryan  tongues,  form  a 
well-marked  family,  one  notable  pecul- 
iarity of  which  is  the  possession  of  '  tri- 
literal  '  roots,  or  roots  of  which  three 
consonants  form  the  basis  and  give  the 
general  meaning,  while  inflection  or  modi- 
fication of  meaning  is  indicated  by  inter- 
nal vowel-change.  Thus  the  vowels  play 
a  subordinate  part  to  the  consonnnts.  and 
do  not,  as  in  the  Aryan  tongues,  asso- 
ciate with  them  on  equal  terms.  Other 
important  linguistic  families  are  the 
I?  nmit  ic.  which  includes  the  ancient 
Egyptian,  the  Coptic,  Berber,  uunu, 
Somali,  etc.;  the  Turanian  or  I'ral-.il- 
tuic,    which    includes    Turkish,    Finnish} 
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Hungarian,  Mongolian,  etc.;  and  the  the  successor  of  Macbanidas.  He  in- 
South-E  astern  Asiatic,  which  includes  duced  the  Spartans  to  join  the  Adman 
Chinese,  Siamese,  etc.  The  Turanian  League;  but,  soon  becoming  dissatisfied, 
languages  belong  to  the  type  known  as  they  separated  from  the  confederacy,  and 
agglutinate  or  agglutinating,  being  so  called  in  the  Romans  to  their  assistance. 
called  from  the  fact  that  the  root  always  Philopoemen,  as  commander  of  the  Aclue- 
maintains  a  sort  of  independence  or  dis-  ans,  declared  war  against  Sparta,  and, 
tinctive  existence,  the  other  elements  of  having  taken  the  city,  treated  it  with  the 
the  word  being  more  or  less  loosely  greatest  severity.  The  Romans,  however, 
*  glued  '  or  stuck  on,  as  it  were.  The  interfered,  and  Sparta  was  again  ad m it- 
Chinese  is  the  chief  of  the  monosyllabic  ted  into  the  confederacy  as  an  independ- 
languages,  so  called  from  their  words  ent  state.  Messene  now  revolted,  and 
consisting  normally  of  monosyllables.  Philopu»inen,  though  broken  by  infirmity 
Other  families  of  languages  are  the  and  disease,  drove  back  the  insurgents, 
Malayo-Polynesian  of  the  Indian  Archi-  but  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner,  car- 
pelago  and  Pacific;  the  Bantu,  a  great  ried  in  chains  to  Messene,  and  compelled 
family  of  S.  Africa ;  and   the  American  to  drink  poison,  B.  c.  183. 

Indian  languages,  the  latter 'character-  Philosopher's  Stone.  Sfcee  AU 
lzed   as  polysynthvttc,   from   the  way   in       ****v»w^**w  »  mwuv      c^emy# 

which  they  crowd  as  many  ideas  as  pos-  PhilosO'Dhv  (fil-os'u-fl;  Greek. 
sible  into  one  unwieldy  expression.  All  ,*"u-1  vavynjr  philosophic,  love  01 
these  families  form  groups,  so  far  as  is  wisdom),  a  term  first  brought  into  gen- 
known,  separate  from  and  independent  eral  use  by  Socrates.  Philosophy  is  the 
of  each  other;  and  attempts  to  connect  science  that  deals  with  the  general  prin- 
any  two  of  them,  as  Aryan  and  Semitic  ciples  which  form  the  basis  of  the  other 
for  instance,  have  met  with  little  success,  sciences,  and  of  which  they  themselves 
Formerly  etymologists  had  no  hesitation  take  no  cognizance.  It  follows  up  the 
in  deriving  English  word?  from  Hebrew  data  of  experience  to  their  ultimate 
roots,  but  this  was  in  the  days  when  there  grounds,  regarding  each  particular  fact 
was  no  science  of  comparative  philology,  in  relation  only  to  a  final  principle,  and 
That  all  languages  are  descendants  of  as  a  determinate  link  in  the  system  of 
one  original  tougue,  as  is  believed  by  knowledge.  In  this  view  philosophy  may 
many,  linguistic  science  can  neither  be  defined  as  the  science  of  principles, 
affirm  nor  deny,  though  the  evidence  does  For  all  practical  purposes  the  history 
not  sustain  it.  We  may  add  that  com-  of  philosophy  may  be  treated  as  com- 
munity of  language  is  not  a  proof  of  mencing  with  the  Greeks,  the  philosophic 
community  of  race,  since  it  is  well  known  notions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East 
that,  as  the  result  of  war  or  otherwise,  being  considered  merely  as  introductory 
races  have  given  up  the  language  that  to  the  Greek  philosophy,  in  which  many 
once  belonged  to  them  and  adopted  some  oriental  notions  were  incorporated.  The 
other.  first  problem  of  Greek  philosophy  was  to 
Philomela.    (fil-o-mS'la),  in  mythology,  explain  the  enigma  of  external  nature,  to 

a     daughter    of    Pandion,  solve  the  problem  not  of  the  soul  but  of 

king  of  Athens,  who   being   violated   and  the     world.     Thales     (about    600    B.  C.) 

deprived  of  her  tongue  by  Tereus,  the  hus-  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Ionian  school, 

band   of  her  sister  Progne,  made  known  which,  with   the  Eleatic  school,  was  the 

her  wrong  to  the  latter  by  embroidering  chief       representative       of       speculative 

it    in    tapestry.     In    revenge    the    sisters  thought    in   pre-Socratic   times;    the   for- 

murdered    Itys,    the    son    of    Progne    by  mer  of  these  sc'iools  being  characterized 

Tereus,  and  served  him  up  to  his  father,  by  Aristotle  as  seeking  to  find  a  material, 

Tereus    pursued     thorn,    but     they    were  the  latter  a  formal  principle  of  all  things, 

changed  by  the  gods  into  birds,  Philomela  The    material    principle    sought    by    the 

and    Progne    into    a    nightingale    and    a  Ionian   school   was  assumed   to  be  water 

swallow,  and  Tereus  into  a  lamving.  by  Thales,  a  primitive  infinite  but  unde- 

PhilODGemen     ( fil-o-IH''nien) ,    an    an-  termined    matter    by    Anaximander,    and 

r         vx*    cient  Greek  patriot  air   by   Anaximenes.     The   Pythagoreans, 

and  commander,  born  at  Megalojiolis,  in  abstracting  from  the  quantitative  rather 

Arcadia,  about  it.  c.  2."»2.     Having  distin-  than  the  qualitative  character  of  matter, 

guished  himself  in  war  against  the  Spar-  substituted    a   symbolic    principle  —  num- 

tans,    he    was.    in    20S    n.  (\,    appointed  her  —  for  the  sensuous  principle;  but  the 

commander-in-eliief  of   the   forces  of  the  Eleatics,  transcending  alike  the  sensuous 

Acha>an     League.     lie     reorganized     the  principle  of   the   Ionics   and   the  quanti- 

AchflPMii    army,    defeated    and    slew    with  tative     principle     of     the     Pythagoreans, 

his    own     hand     Machanidas,    tyrant    of  conceived  of  pure  being  as   the  one  sole 

8parta,  and  subsequently  defeated  Nabis.  substance,    the   phenomenal    world   being 
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▼kfwtd     as    unreal.    The     three     great  whole  philosophy  is  a  description  of  the 

~ttte   of   thia   school    are    Xeno-  given  and  empirical;  and  his  method  is 

Its    founder,    Parmenides,    and  induction.     His  system  presents  us  with 

The  transition  from  abstract   to  a    number   of   coordinate   sciences,    each 

•  being,  from  the  Eleatic  princi-  having   its   independent    foundation,    but 

ylt  of  unity  to  the  world  of  phenomena,  no  highest  science  which  should  comrre* 

waa  attempted  by  Heraclltus  (about  520  bend    them    all.    The    three    school     of 

c),  who  asserted  for  an  absolute  prin-  Greek    philosophy    which    folio  wee    the 


the  unity  of  being  and  non-being —   systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  which 
ting.    According  to  him   all   things   mark  the  declining  days  of  Greece,  are 


are  la  constant  flux,  the  product  of  con-  those  of  the  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and 
Acting  opposite*,  of  the  One  at  once  Skeptics.  Rome  had  no  philosophy 
warring  and  harmonizing  with  itself,  properly  its  own;  the  universal  charac- 
Empedocles  (440  B»c),  in  attempting  to  ter  of  Roman  philosophizing  was  eclec- 
solve  the  reason  of  this  flux,  advanced  ticism,  of  which  Cicero  was  the  most 
the  theory  that  matter  was  the  principle  illustrious  representative.  In  Alexan- 
of  permanent  being,  while  force  was  the  dria  eastern  and  western  philosophy,  as 
principle  of  movement.  The  two  mov-  also  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Pann- 
ing forces  in  his  system  were  love  and  ism,  came  into  contact.  Neo-Platonism, 
hate.  According  to  the  Atomists,  on  the  founded  by  Ammonius  Saccas  (a.  d. 
other  hand,  who  are  represented  by  Leu-  103),  strove  to  combine,  in  opposition  to 
cippus  and  Democritus  (450  B.C.).  the  Christianity,  the  chief  elements  of  clas' 
moving  forces  became  an  unintelligible  sical  and  eastern  speculation.  Hellenic 
necessity  giving  form  to  the  world.  An-  ideas  were  mingled  with  a  vague  symbol- 
axagoras  (born  about  500)  asserted  rea-  ism,  and  with  theories  of  ecstasy  and 
son  as  the  principle,  and  though  he  did  divine  union.  Christianity,  in  the  apolo- 
not  develop  his  theory  to  any  extent,  gists  of  the  2d  century  and  the  Alexan- 
the  mere  expression  of  a  spiritual  prin-  drine  fathers,  related  itself  very  early  to 
ciple  is  sufficient  to  mark  it  as  forming  the  philosophy  of  the  time,  but  not  until 
an  era  in  philosophy.  In  the  hands  of  about  the  11th  century  did  there  begin 
the  Sophists  this  principle,  in  the  sense  to  manifest  itserf  a  distinctive  Christian 
of  individual  reason,  became  the  occa-  philosophy  in  scholasticism,  which,  as- 
sion  of  their  denial  of  all  objective  real-  suming  the  dogmas  of  the  church  to  be 
ity.  In  Socrates  (470-399  b.c).  who  absolutely  true,  sought  to  justify  them 
united  scientific  method  and  a  high  eth-  to  the  reason  in  abundant  tomes  of  oppo- 
ical  and  religious  spirit,  the  destructive  site  opinions  of  little  philosophical  im- 
teaching  of  the  Sophists  found  its  keen-  porta  nee. 

est  opponent.     What  are  called  the  minor  Modern  philosophy,  which  begins  with 

Socratic  schools  —  the  Cynics,  Cyrenaics,  the  15th  century,  is  characterized  by  a 

and    Megarians —  severally    professed    to  freer,  more  independent  spirit  of  inquiry. 

regard    Socrates    as    their    founder,    the  First   the  scholastic   philosophy  was   at- 

Cynics,  however,  defining  the  end  of  ac-  tacked  by  those  who  called  to  mind  the 

tkra  as  self-sufficiency,  the  Cyrenaics  as  ancient  Greek  philosophy  in  its  original 

pleasure,   and   the   Megarians  as  reason,  purity.     After    this   struggle    new    views 

With    Plato    (430-347)    philosophy    lost  were    presented.     Bacon    and    Locke    on 

its     one-sided     character.     Though     pro-  the  one  hand,  and  Descartes  on  the  other, 

fessedly  a  disciple  of  Socrates  his  system  stand    respectively    at    the    head    of    the 

of    idealism    is    his    own.     The    Platonic  two   systems  —  empiricism   and   idealism, 

idea  is  the  pure  archetypal  essence,  which  which   begin   modern   philosophy.     Bacon 

is   the  source   of   all   the   finite   realities  created  no  definite  system  of  philosophy, 

that  correspond  to  it.     The  visible  world  but  gave  a  new  direction  to  thought,  the 

is  an  inferior  reproduction  of  the  world  empiricism  which  he  founded  finally  de- 

of  pure   ideas,   where  shine  in   all   their  veloping  into  skepticism.     The  system  of 

iplendor  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beau-  Descartes  was  opposed  by  Gassendi.  and 

tiful.     In  logic  Plato  brings  back  science  received    modifications    at    the    hands    of 

to  general   ideas.     In   ethics  the   highest  others,       especially       Mnlebranche.     The 

end  of  man  is  regarded  as  the  unity  of  most    important    successor,    however,    of 

his  nature.     Plato's  ideal  theory  is  criti-  Descartes  was  Spinoza,  who  reduced  the 

cixed   by    Aristotle,   because  he  gives  no  three  Cartesian   substances   to   unity,   to 

real    explanation    of    the   connection    be-  one      infinite     original      substance,      the 

tween    the    phenomenal    and    the    ideal,  ground  of  all  things,  that  excludes  from 

In  Aristotle's  own  system,  instead  of  he-  itself  all  negation  or  determination,  and 

ginning  with   the  general   and   the  abso-  is  named  God  or  nature.     Locke   (1G32- 

Tate,  as  Plato  had  done,  he  begins  with  1704),   who  had  a  precursor  in   Ilobbes 

the      particular      and      individual.     Iib»  (1588-1679),    the    influence    of    whom. 
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however,  chiefly  concerned  the  history  Kantian  philosophy,  Jacobi,  took  the 
of  political  science,  is  regarded  as  the  standpoint  of  faith  in  opposition  to  that 
father  of  modern  materialism  and  em-  of  criticism,  in  order  to  give  theoretic 
piricism.  As  occupying  the  general  posi-  certainty  to  the  postulates  of  the  prae- 
tion  of  Locke  mention  may  be  made  of  tical  reason.  In  the  hands  of  Fichte  the 
Isaac  Newton,  Samuel  Clarke,  William  critical  idealism  of  Kant  becomes  abso- 
Wollaston,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  lutely  subjective  idealism.  4  All  that  is, 
Francis  Hutcheson.  The  philosophy  of  is  ego ' ;  this  is  the  principle  of  the 
Locke  received  a  further  development  in  Fichtian  system ;  the  world  is  merely 
France,  where  Gondii  lac  sought  to  ex-  phenomenal,  consciousness  is  a  phe- 
plain  the  development  of  humanity  by  nomenon,  perception  is  a  dream, 
the  simple  development  of  the  sensa-  Fichte's  subjective  idealism  found  its 
tions.  Then  followed  the  materialism  of  continuation  in  the  objective  idealism  of 
Helvetius,  d'Holbach,  La  Mettrie,  and  Schelling  and  the  absolute  idealism  of 
others,  including  several  of  the  Ency-  Hegel,  Schelling  (1775-1854)  started 
clopedists.  In  opposition  to  this  ma-  from  the  ego  of  Fichte,  and  by  a  com- 
terialistic  tendency  arose  the  idealism  of  bination  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ego  with 
Leibnitz  and  Berkeley.  The  theories  of  Spinozism  transformed  it  into  the  ays- 
Leibnitz  were  systematized  by  Wolff,  and  tern  of  identity.  Object  and  subject,  real 
from  his  time  to  Kant  German  philoso-  and  ideal,  nature  and  spirit,  are  identl- 
phy  assumed  no  new  standpoint.  Berke-  cal  in  the  absolute,  and  this  identity  we 
lejr  {1684-1733),  founding  on  Locke's  perceive  by  intellectual  intuition.  Schel- 
principle  that  we  are  percipient  of  noth-  ling  subsequently,  by  successively  incor- 
lng  but  our  own  perceptions  and  ideas,  porating  into  his  system  various  opin- 
argued  that  the  existence  of  bodies  out  ions  from  Bruno,  Bohme,  and  others, 
of  a  mind  perceiving  them  is  impossible,  developed  a  syncretistic  doctrine  which 
and  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Granting  constantly  approximated  to  mysticism, 
the  premises  of  Berkeley,  his  conclu-  Hegel  (1770-1831),  developed  this  prim- 
sions  could  not  be  refuted;  but  it  was  ciple  of  identity,  created  the  system 
reserved  for  Hume  to  trace  out  the  ulti-  of  absolute  idealism.  In  his  philosophy 
mate  consequences  of  the  Cartesian  and  he  aims  at  elevating  consciousness  to  the 
Lockian  philosophy,  and  thus,  though  standpoint  of  absolute  knowledge,  and 
unintentionally,  by  a  sort  of  reductio  ad  systematically  developing  the  entire  con- 
absurdum,    to    produce    the    great    meta-  tents    of    this    knowledge    by    means    of 

Shysical    revolution    of   which    Reid    and  the    dialectical    method.     Schleiermacher 

^ant  were  the  first  movers.     The   Scot-  (17G8-1834)      promulgated     an     eclecti- 

tish  or  '  common  sense '  school  of  philoso-  cism  to  which  Plato,  Spinoza,  Kant,  and 

Ehy,   with   Reid    (1710-0(5)    at   its   head,  Shelling     were     the     chief    contributors, 

as    the    merit    of    having    first   strongly  Schopenhauer    (1788-1800)    developed    a 

inculcated     the     necessity    of    admitting  doctrine    which    may    be   described   as    a 

certain     principles     independent     of    ex-  transitional    form    from    the    idealism   of 

perience,  as  the  indispensable  conditions  Kant  to  the  realism  at  present  prevalent, 

of    thought     itself.     Reid     therefore    di-  In     opposition     to     Fichte's     subjective 

rected  his  inquiries  to  an  analysis  of  the  idealism,     and     to     Schelling's     renewed 

various    powers    and    principles    of    our  Spinozism,    Herbart    (1770-1841)    devel- 

constitution,    in    order    to    discover    the  oped   a   philosophic   scheme  on   the  basis 

fundamental   laws   of   belief   which   form  of  the  realistic  element  in   the  Kantian 

the    groundwork    of    human    knowledge,  philosophy,  as  also  of  Eleatic,  Platonic, 

Dugald    Stewart,    with    some    deviations,  and     Leibnitzian     doctrines.     After     the 

fallowed  in  the  track  of  his  master;  but  death     of     Hegel,     Feuerbach,     Richter, 

Thomas  Brown  departed  on  many  points  Strauss,  Arnold  Ruge,  and  others  devel- 

of   fundamental    importance   from   Reid's  oped,    in    an    extreme    manner,    Hegelian 

philosophy.     The     same     occasion     that  thought,    and    recently    Hegelianism    has 

gave  rise  to  the  Scottish  school  also  pro-  counted   more   adherents   than  any   other 

duced     the     philosophy     of      Immanuel  system.     Next  to  it  has  stood  the  Her- 

Kant.     Kant    (1724-1804),  who  may  be  bartian    school;    and    more    recently   the 

justly    regarded    as    the    father    of    the  modification  of  systems  through  a  return 

philosophy   of   the    10th   century,   sought  to  Aristotle  or  Kant,   and   the  study  of 

to    bring    together    into    unity    the    one-  philosophy    upon    its    historic    side,   have 

sided  endeavors  of  his  predecessors  in  the  occupied    the    larger    number    of    minds, 

realistic  and  idealistic  schools.     He  took  While  resting  in  part  upon  the  basis  of 

up    a    critical    standpoint,    and    from    it  the  doctrines  of  earlier  thinkers,  Trendel- 

instituted   an   inquiry   into   the  origin   of  enhurg,     Lotze,     and     others     have     ad- 

i»ur       experience       or       coenition.      (See  vanccd    in   new   and    peculiar   paths.     In 

Kant.)     The     ablest     opponent    of     the  France   two  philosophical   tendencies  op- 
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powd  the  aensiiftUtm  and  materialism  land,  and  others.  A  modified  scholas- 
m>  universal  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen-  ticism,  mostly  Thomism,  prevails  in  the 
tar/.  Of  theae  the  one  was  theosophical  Catholic  seminaries  of  France,  Spain, 
and  the  other  found  expression  in  the  and  Italy.  In  most  of  the  continental 
eclectic  and  spiritualistic  school  founded  countries  German  philosophy  has  exerted 
tar  Boyer-Collard  as  the  disciple  of  no  small  influence.  In  Italy  a  peculiar 
Reid,  and  farther  built  up  by  Cousin,  philosophical  school,  represented  by 
who  incorporated  into  its  body  of  doc-  Kosmini,  Mamiani,  and  Gioberti,  flour- 
trines  a  number  of  German  philo-  ished  during  the  19th  century. 
sophlcal  notions.  Jouffroy  attempted  to  PhilostratllS  (fil-os'tra-tus),  Fla- 
nnite  the  philosophy  of  his  predecessor  *****vwv*«,v**l»  vius,  a  Greek  writer 
Maine  de  Biran  to  that  of  the  Scottish  born  at  Lemuos  about  the  middle  of  the 
school,  and  became  associated  with  the  2d  century  of  our  era.  lie  taught  rhet- 
spiritualistic  school,  to  which  also  be-  oric  at  Athens  and  subsequently  at 
long  the  names  of  Gamier,  Janet,  Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  favor  of  the 
Remusat,  Franck,  Jules  Simon,  and  emperor  Septimius  Severus,  and  he  ac- 
others.  This  school  has  contended  companied  the  empress  Julia  Domna  in 
valiantly  against  the  pantheistic  tencWn-  her  travels.  His  principal  work  is  his 
cies  of  the  age.  Independent  systems  are  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  supposed 
those  of  Pierre  Leroux,  Laniennais,  Jean  by  some  critics  to  be  a  parody  on  the 
Reynaud,  and  Buchez.  Materialism  has  Gospels.  His  other  works  are  the 
its  supporters  in  Cabanis,  who  sees  in  Hcroica,  a  history  in  dialogue  of 
thought  only  a  secretion  of  the  brain,  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war,  Lives  of  the 
Rroussais,  Gall,  and  others.  Posit iv-  Sophists,  Letters,  etc. 
ism,  founded  by  Auguste  Comte,  num-  Philter  (fil'ter)>  a  potion  supposed 
hers  not  a  few  followers.  to  have  the  power  of  exciting 
In  Great  Britain  the  Scottish  school  love.  The  preparation  was  frequently 
had  later  exponents  in  Sir  James  Mack-  associated  with  magic  rites,  and  the  in- 
intosh  (1705-1832)  and  Sir  William  gredients  were  frequently  of  a  harmless, 
Hamilton  (1788-1850),  the  last-named  fanciful,  or  disgusting  kind.  At  times, 
largely  influenced  in  some  points  of  his  however,  poisonous  drugs  were  em- 
psychology  by  Kant.  Mansel  may  be  ployed,  the  death  of  Lucretius  and  the 
mentioned  as  a  disciple  of  Hamilton,  madness  of  Caligula  being  alike  ascribed 
Ferrier  (1808-04)  assumed  a  polemical  to  philters  administered  by  their  wives, 
attitude  towards  the  common-sense  school  Phlebitis  (^-bl'tis;  Greek,  phlcps, 
in  respect  of  its  fundamental  peculiarity,  phlcbos,  a  vein),  in  flam - 
as  he  viewed  it,  of  absorbing  philosophy  mation  of  the  veins.  It  may  affect  any 
into  psychology,  as  well  as  on  minor  de-  of  the  veins  of  the  body,  but  more 
tails    of    the    system.     The    associational  usually  manifests   itself  in  the  parts  of 

Psychology  of  Hartley,  Priestley,  and  Dr.  the  v^ins  in  the  vicinity  of  wounds, 
tarwiu  found  representatives  in  the  10th  The  disease  is  indicated  by  great  ten- 
century  in  James  Mill  (177^-1S.'{0)  and  derness,  tension,  acute  pain,  and  a 
bis  son  John  Stuart  Mill  (180<»-73),  knotted,  cord-like  swelling  or  hardness 
who  make  the  principle  of  association  in  the  course  of  a  vein  or  veins,  some- 
the  sole  explanation  of  psychical  phe-  times  attended,  when  the  veins  are  super- 
nomena.  Rain,  Grote,  and  l*e\ves  fol-  tidal,  with  discoloration.  In  ninny  in- 
lowed  more  or  less  in  the  same  track,  stances  the  inflamed  veins  secrete  pus. 
Herk»ert  Spencer  attempted,  and  with  and  if  an  artificial  issue  is  not  given  to 
much  success,  to  widen  the  general  prin-  it  the  matter  makes  its  way  into  th.» 
ciples  of  science  and  philosophy  into  a  adjoining  cellular  tissue  and  forms  ab- 
uuiversal  doctrine  of  evolution.  Among  scesses,  when  it  is  peculiarly  dangerous, 
the  chief  leaders  of  philosophic  thought  The  causes  of  the  disease  are  numerous, 
opposed  to  the  Knglish  school  of  einpiri-  but  usually  consist  of  external  injuries 
cism  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  the  of  various  kinds.  Women  are  peculiarly 
late  T.  II.  Green.  Hutchison  Stirling,  and  liable  to  this  disease  after  purturition. 
Kdward  C'aird.  In  America,  as  in  Kng-  Phlebotomv  (fle-bot'u-mi;  Greek, 
land,  philosophy  has  beeu  prosecuted  A***«*wi»viujr  phlcps,  phi*  bos,  a  vein, 
more  as  an  applied  science,  and  in  its  and  tcmncin,  to  cut  I,  or  Veneskitiox, 
special  relations  to  morals,  politics,  and  the  act  of  letting  blood  by  opening  a 
theology.  Speculation  there  has  been  vein;  a  method  of  treatment  formerly 
widely  influenced  by  Scottish  philosophy,  applied  to  almost  all  diseases,  but  now 
Among  the  Iwst-knowii  names  of  trans-  chiefly  confined  to  cases  of  general  or 
atlantic  philosophical  writers  are  those  of  local  plethora.  Another  mode  of  letting 
Jonathan  KdwnnN.  Ralph  Waldo  Kmer-  blood  is  by  cupping  or  by  the  applica- 
tion,   Henry    P.    Tappau,    Francis    Way-  tion  of  leeches.    It  baa  been  one  of  to* 


Phlegethon 


Phoenicia 


processes  of  tbe  medical  profession  from 
the  earliest  times. 

Phlegethon  g&il^A^l 

river  of  fire  in  the  infernal  regions. 

Phlpfrmflqia  (Aeg-ma'si-a),  Phleg- 
XIUCglimslH,    M0N>    in    medicine,    a 

diffuse  inflammation  of  the  subcutane- 
ous connective  tissue  in  which  the  pus 
has  a  tendency  to  spread  itself  through 
the  tissues.  The  name  phlegmasia 
dolena  is  given  to  what  is  otherwise 
known  as  milk-leg,  an  ailment  occurring 
in  women  after  delivery,  and  consisting 
in  a  very  painful  swelling  of  the  leg 
accompanied  by  fever. 
Phlooiston     (flu-jis'tun),  a  name  ap- 

xmugisHJii   plied   ^^  the  time  of 

Lavoisier,    to    a    hypothetical    substance 

supposed    to    be    contained    in    all    com* 

bustible     bodies,     and     constituting     the 

source  or  element  of  heat. 

Phlorizin  (flor-id'zin),  a  glucoside 
jTiliunuzm     obtained   from   the   root 

of  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  etc.  It  de- 
stroys the  malarial  parasite  9  and  js 
recommended  as  an  antiperiodic  in 
malaria,  but  its  chief  medical  use  is  in 
testing  the  functional  activity  of  the 
kidneys;  it  producing  glycosuria  of  renal 
origin,  in  addition  to  polyuria. 
Phlox  (floks),  a  genus  of  perennial 
*mu  herbaceous  plants  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Polemoniacea?,  natives  for  the 
most  part  of  North  America,  though 
some  of  the  species  are  to  be  met  with 
in  Asia.  The  flowers,  which  are  favor- 
ites in  gardens,  are  of  a  purple  or  violet 
color,  more  rarely  white  or  red,  with 
a  salver-shaped  corolla,  and  a  narrow 
sub-cylindrical  tube  longer  than  the 
calyx.  The  trailing  kinds  are  excellent 
for  rock-work. 
PhOCa      Phoci0^-     See  Seal. 

Plinnaa  (foTcas),  a  Greek  emperor, 
XiUA/tiB     horn  in  the  Cth  century>  a#Dm 

of  obscure  parentage,  entered  the  army 
in  the  reign  of  Mauricius,  and  rose  to 
be  a  centurion.  At  the  head  of  a  muti- 
nous army  he  marched  from  the  Danube 
to  Constantinople,  and  on  the  flight  of 
Mauricius  took  possession  of  the  throne. 
002  a.  D.  The  subsequent  murder  of 
Mauricius  and  his  family  involved  him 
in  a  war  with  Persia.  lie  was  captured 
and  put  to  death  in  G10  by  Heraclius 
the  younger  and  Nieetas,  who  besieged 
Constantinople  at  the  head  of  an  expe- 
dition fitted  out  by  Heraclius,  exarch  of 
Africa. 

PhoClOn    (f"'80* "  "n^*    an    Athenian 
general,  and  one  of  the  most 
virtuous    characters    of    antiquity;    sup- 
posed to  have  been  born  about  B.C.  402. 


In  the  war  with  Philip  of  Macedon  the 
Athenians  sent  Phocion  with  some 
troops  to  Euboea,  where  he  obtained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  enemy.  Some 
time  after  he  was  despatched  to  assist 
the  cities  of  the  Hellespont  against 
Philip,  whom  he  compelled  to  retire. 
According  to  Plutarch  he  was  nominated 
commander  forty-five  times  without  once 
applying  for  the  office.  He  always  led 
a  simple  life,  and  cultivated  his  small 
farm  with  his  own  hands.  As  the  leader 
of  the  conservative  or  aristocratic  party 
he  opposed  Demosthenes  on  the  question 
of  war  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  his  ad- 
vice, according  to  Grote,  being  eminently 
mischievous  to  Athens.  He  subsequently 
condemned  the  confederacy  against  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and,  after  Alexander's 
death  (323  B.  c),  the  war  with  Anti- 
pater.  On  each  occasion  Phocion  was 
employed  to  make  terms  with  the  victo- 
rious Macedonians ;  and  though  he  seems 
to  have  used  his  influence  with  them  to 
mitigate  the  burdens  upon  his  country, 
his  conduct  readily  laid  him  open  to  a 
charge  of  betrayal.  He  was  accordingly 
put  to  death  by  the  popular  party  in 
317  B.  c.f  but  his  remains  were  shortly 
afterwards  buried  at  public  expense  and 
his  accusers  punished. 

Phocis   <.f^'si8:  ?reek'.  «**•).  a  «- 

vision  of  ancient  Greece,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth, 
between  Bceotia  on  the  east  and  Doris 
and  the  Locri  Ozolse  on  the  west. 
The  principal  rivers  were  the  Cephissus 
and  Plistus,  and  the  principal  mountain 
Parnassus,  on  which  was  situated 
Delphi  with  its  celebrated  oracle.  The 
country  is  mountainous  and  unproduc- 
tive, the  valley  of  the  Cephissus  being 
almost  the  only  fertile  tract  in  it.  The 
Phocians  were  a  brave  and  industrious 
people,  and  subsisted  chiefly  by  agri- 
culture. See  Phthiotis. 
Ph(EbUS.     SeeApoWo. 

Phoenicia     (fe-nish'i-a),    in    ancient 

geography,  a  country  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Mount  Lebanon,  and  containing  the 
celebrated  cities  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
Phoenicia  proper  was  a  tract  of  country 
stretching  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  not  much  more  than  28 
miles  in  length,  and  little  more  than  1 
mile  in  average  breadth;  Sidon  being 
situated  near  its  northern,  and  Tyre  not 
far  from  its  southern  boundary.  In  a 
wider  sense  Phoenicia  was  regarded  as 
beginning  on  the  north  with  toe  Island 
of  Aradus,  and  extending  south  to  the 
town  of  Dora,  a  little  below  the  prom- 
ontory    of    Carmel,    being    about    120 
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milaa  In  length,  and  rarely  more  than 
20  In  breadth.  It  la  watered  by 
aereral  atreama  flowing  from  Lebanon 
to  the  aea,  such  aa  the  Eleutherus,  the 
Adonia,  the  Lycua,  the  Tamyras,  the 
Leontea.  The  country  la  fertile  in  tim- 
ber, corn,  frnlta,  etc.;  and  besides  the 
great  cities  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  it  was 
anciently  studded  with  numerous  smaller 
towns,  forming  almost  an  unbroken  line 
along  the  coast.  Among  these  towns  in 
earlier  times  were  Arvad,  Accho,  Arka, 
Tripoli*,  Berytus,  Sarepta,  Dora,  etc. 
Many  of  the  roadsteads  or  harbors  were 
excellent,  but  are  now  silted  up. 

The  question  as  to  the  original  seat  of 
the  Phoenicians  has  received  no  satis- 
factory solution ;  but  that,  like  the  Jews, 
they  were  Semites  by  race,  is  well  known. 
Th^ir  immigration  to  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  belongs  to  prehistoric 
times.  The  settlement  of  Israel  in 
Canaan  did  not  produce  any  great  or 
permanent  change  on  Phoenicia.  The 
tribes  of  Nnphtali,  Asher,  and  Dan,  to 
which  it  was  assigned,  did  not  conquer 
Phoenicia,  but  occupied  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  it ;  and  the  subsequent  relations 
of  Israel  and  Phoenicia  were  for  the 
most  part  those  of  amity,  intercourse, 
and  reciprocal  advantage.  The  wealth 
and  power  of  the  Phoenicians  arose  from 
their  command  of  the  sea.  and  it  was 
their  policy  not  to  provoke  any  of  the 
nations  to  the  east  of  them,  and  not  to 
quarrel  unnecessarily  with  Israel,  which 
was  their  granary.  The  relation  be- 
tween Hiram  and  David  was  probably 
but  a  sample  of  such  international  treat- 
ies and  intercourse.  After  the  division 
of  the  Hebrew  kingdom  Phoenicia  would 
naturally  cultivate  alliance  with  the 
Ten  Tribes  nearest  to  it.  and  A  hah  mar- 
ried a  Phoenician  princess.  The  country 
was  afterwards  successively  incorporated 
in  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Per- 
sian empires,  but  the  cities  retained  mure 
or  less  their  independence.  It  was  next 
conquered  by  Alexander  the  (treat,  and 
henceforth  simply  formed  part  of  Syria. 
^  From  a  very  early  period  the  Plueni- 
cians  occupied  themselves  in  distant 
voyages,  and  they  must  speedily  have 
reached  to  a  style  of  substantial  ship- 
building. Xcnophon  passes  a  high 
eulogy  on  a  Plaenician  ship;  and  they 
were  skilled  in  navigation  and  the 
nautical  applications  of  astronomy. 
I^ebanon  supplied  them  with  abundance 
of  timber,  and  Cyprus  gave  them  all 
necessary  naval  equipments,  from  the 
keel  to  the  top-sails.  In  the  reign  of 
Pharaoh-Nccho  these  daring  navigators 
even  circumnavigated  Africa,  and  the 
Phoenicians    furnished    Xerxes    with  300 


ships,  which  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Salamis.  The  commerce  of  Tyre  ex- 
tended widely.  It  traded  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  whole  known  world,  from 
the  ivory  and  4  bright  iron '  and  ebony 
and  cotton  fabrics  of  India  to  the  tin 
from  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  Fish- 
ing was  also  an  important  industry,  and 
the  Tyrians  sold  fish  in  Jerusalem.  The 
Phoenicians  excelled  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  purple  dye  from  the  shell- fish 
murcx,  abundant  on  its  coasts.  The 
glass  of  Sidon  was  no  less  famous  than 
the  Tyrian  dye.  Phoenicia  produced 
also  articles  of  silver  and  gold  as  well 
as  of  brass;  its  inhabitants  were  also 
skilled  in  architecture  and  in  mining. 

The  maritime  knowledge  and  expert 
ence  of  Plupnicia  led  to  the  plantatior 
of  numerous  colonies  in  Cyprus,  Rhodes, 
and  the  islands  of  the  <A2gcnn  —  the 
Cyclades  and  Sporades  —  in  Sicily,  in 
Sardinia,  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  in 
Spain.  #  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
Phoenician  colonies,  however,  was  Car- 
thage, in  Northern  Africa,  which  ex- 
tended its  sway  over  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula and  disputed  with  Rome  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Mediterranean. 

As  was  the  case  in  Canaan  at  the 
invasion,  each  Phoenician  city  was  gov- 
erned by  a  king  or  petty  chief.  A  pow- 
erful aristocracy  existed  in  the  chief 
towns,  and  there  were  also  elective  mag- 
istrates, called  by  the  Romans  »uffrtr»% 
a  disguised  form  of  the  Hebrew  nofjvt. 
Sidon,  and  afterwards  Tyre,  exercised 
a  hegemony  over  the  other  states.  The 
relation  of  Plm»nicia  to  her  colonies 
<loes  not  seem  to  have  been  very  close. 
Their  religion,  however,  bound  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies  in  a 
common  worship.  Carthage  often  sent 
presents  to  the  chief  Phoenician  god; 
so  did   (Jades  and   other  settlements. 

The  religion  of  the  Phoenicians  was 
a  species  of  nature-worship,  the  objects 
of  adoration  being  the  sun,  moon,  and 
live  planets;  or  in  another  form  it  was 
the  worship  of  male  ami  female  repro- 
ductive powers — Jlie  former  represented 
as  Hani  and  the  latter  as  Baalith, 
Astoreth,  or  Astarte.  The  god  called 
II,  a  sort  of  Plurnician  Cronos  or 
Saturn,  resembling  the  Moloch  or  Mil- 
coin  of  the  Ammonites,  had  human  sacri- 
fices offered  to  him.  Marine  deities  must 
have  held  a  prominent  place  in  their 
theogouy  —  deities  corrcsj»onding  to  the 
tireek  Xereus  and  Poseidon,  which  last 
was  worshiped  at  I'erylu*.  In  the  old- 
est temples  there  were  no  images,  but 
there  were  rude  fetishes  —  conical  or 
oblong  stones,  j>ossibly  aerolites  •  fallen 
from     heaven,*     and     fossil     bclemnitcs. 


PhcenicopteniB 


While  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  It  has  a  fine  winter  climate  an<Hs  a  popu- 
Phienlcla  must  have  brought  art  and  lar  resort.  The  Long  Staple  Cotton  of 
refinement,  the  people  were  noted  for  Egypt  ia  grown  here  successfully.  Pop. 
their  dissoluteness.  As  a  people  the  (11)10)  11,1.14;  (1920)  29,053. 
Phoenicians  early  obtained  a  reputation  PTirpnivTrillp  B  borough  of  Cheater 
for  cuuuing  and  faithlessness.  They  *«"'»** »***"l  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  on 
were  often  pirates;  they  were  certainly  the  Schuylkill  River  at  the  mouth  of 
slave-traders.  They  purchased  slaves  French  Creek,  28  miles  N.  w.  of  Philadel- 
from  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  phia.  Tt  contains  iron  works  of  great 
Sea,  and  they  also  kidnaped  and  Bold  extent,  among  the  largest  in  the  United 
the  children  of  Israel  —  a  practice  which  States.  They  produce  steel  bridges,  archi- 
brought  upon  them  the  denunciations  of  tectum!  and  structural  iron,  rails,  boilers, 
the  prophets,  and  a  just  retaliation  was  etc.  There  arc  also  silk-mills  and  various 
predicted  to  fall  upon  them.  other   industries.      Pop.     (1910)    10,743; 

The  language  of  ancient  Phienicia  was  (1020)  10,484. 
closely  akin  to  Hebrew.  The  famous  PtinlnR  (fo'las),  a  genus  of  marina 
passage  in  the  Pcenulus  of  Plautus  illua-  **»«<«*  Lainellibranchinte  bivalvta, 
trates  the  assertion.  Of  ninety-four  forming  the  type  of  (he  family  Pholadi- 
words  OD  a  tablet  discovered  at  Mar-  da*,  in  which  the  shell  gapes  at  both  ends, 
seilles  in  1845  relating  to  the  sacrificial  The  shell,  which  is  of  t'  *  "  ' 
ritual  no  less  than  seventy-four  are 
found  in  the  Old  Testament.  Coins  : 
and  seals  also  disclose  the  same  affinity, 
as  do  the  numerous  inscriptions.  Proper 
names  can  all  be  explained  in  the  same 
way.  The  invention  of  letters  is  often 
ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians,  being  proba- 
bly derived  from  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt,  some  of  which  were  alphabetic 
in  aignificance.  The  Greeks  lielie>.v<] 
that  letters  had  been  brought  to  them 
from  Pbipnioin  by  Cadmus.  The  un- 
called Caumean  letters  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet are  A  B  1*  A  E  F  I  K  L  M  N  <> 
II  P  Z  T,  the  Biith  letter  F  being  the 
digamma,  which  afterwards  disappeared 
from  (he  Greek  alphabet.  The  names 
of  these  letters  have  no  meaning 
Greek,  but  they  have  each  a  siguinc 
in  I'li.rtii.-ian  or  Hebrew.  The  alti 
of  the  old  Greek  letters  in  form  to 
['bmnician  and  early  Hebrew  can  _. 
easily  traced.  The  literature  of  Plural- 
da  has  perished.  See  also  Tyre,  Sidon,  etc.,  maintaining  communication  with 
Vartkugc,  etc.  the  outer  world  by  means  of  long  breath- 

P>lfl»Tlipon'tpl-TI»       See  Flamingo.  ing-tubes  or  siphons  with  fringed  edge*. 

rnrenicop  lerus.  Thoy    Bre   p0pU,u,.lv    kQ0W[1    as    •  pid. 

"PVinsni-r      (fS'niks).    a    fabulous    Egyp-  docks.*  and    are   eiittrn  on   many  parts  of 

rJUEJllA     tion   bi„[  B(lj,i   ,„  llilv|,  Uved  1|lp    |,ritiah   ,.OJ,B„.     These   molluscs   ap- 

f.ir  500  vears  and  then,  conscious  of  ap-  pear    to    possess    tbe    power   of   emitting 

prouching   death,    built    a    funeral    pyre   of  L1      phosphorescent      light,      P.     Dactyl**, 

wood,  which  it  lifshti.il  with  the.  funning  nl  the  common  ipeciea,  being  specially  noted 

its  wings,  and   rose,   fnnii  the  flames  with  n„  [his  account. 

a  new  life.     It  had  an  eagle's  form,  with  pl,nT,-,fi*a    (fd  -  net '  iki) ,   the  science 

plumage   red  and  golden.  rHOIWliCS    wmrh     tr(,ats    „f     q^     va. 

PrirpniT      tne    "cicnllfic    name   of    Ihc  rious      sounds      pertaining      to      human 

iiiAtiui,    datc.,„,[m   K,,i,UH.  speech,    their    distinctive    characteristics, 

PlifMiiv      a  rtwiliiitiiil  and  commercial  the    voice- mpchaninn   by   which   they  are 

.CiiiciUA,     pity  of  Lee  Co.,  Alabama,  mi  ulLTed,    and    the    methods   by   which   thej 

the  Chnttahooche  River,  opposite  L'ulum-  mny    be    tiest     represented    to    the    eye. 

bus,  Georgia.    Pop,  (1020)  5432.  ,\ny  system  of  writing  is  strictly  phonetic 

PhtEIliX      tnc  cnI''rn'   °f   Arizona   ami  w]n..n  by  it  each  different  sound  u  repre- 

*     county  seat  of  Marice|ia  Co.,  sealed   hv  a   different  character,  and   the 

tbe    center    of    the    Salt    River    Irrigation  8ame  sound   always    by  tbe   same  charac- 

Project,  on  Santa  Fe  and  other  railroads,  tei. 


Pnolodes  {Phala*  Dartyliu)  In  their 


Phonootnematograph 


— — — o r—   runt  o-grot>, 

_. . t  which  combines  -right  and 

sound    In    motion    pictures.      Ainu    called 
'  fcfectoakoM   (a.  V.  >  . 


point  to  rise  or  fall  or  otherwise  more 
us  tbe  markings  pass  under  it,  and  the 
result  1b  ttiat  the  diaphragm  in  thrown 
into  a  state  of  vibration  exactly  corre- 
londing  to  tbe  movements  induced  by 
.  ie  markings,  and  thus  affects  the  air 
a rouu d  so  aa  to  produce  Bounds,  and 
these  vibrations  being  exactly  similar 
to  those  originally  made  by  tbe  voice, 
necessarily  reproduce  these  sounds  to 
the  ear  as  (lie  words  at  first  spoken. 
These  marked  strips  of  foil  may  be 
posted  to  any  person  with  whom  the 
speuker    wishes    to   correspond,   and    who 

to   that  of  the  sender.     '_ 

the    strips    may    be    reproduced 

length    of    time,    and    repeated    un...    -    - 

markings  become  effaced.     The  tinfoil  ovl- 


nll   OVl- 
,tPd   bj 


Phonocinnnstognph. 

Phonograph    i£5*^°  '£%?*% 

which  sounds:  can  be  permanently  rniU- 
ti-r.il,  and  afterwards  reproduced  from 
tin-  register.  It  consul h  essentially  nf 
a  curved  tube,  one  end  nf  which  is  titled 
with  a  mouthpiece,  while  tbe  other  ■-ml 
(about  2  Inrhm  in  iliiiineter)  is  closed 
in   with  o  disk  or  dlii|tlini|nn   nf  ewecil- 

iiiKlj    thlu    metal      C lecteil    with    the 

(■filler  nf  this  dmplirricm  is  u  steel  pnmr. 
which,  "lien  the  sounds  are  projccti-d 
mi  the  disk  fmiii  tin-  iimiitlipicce.  vibrates 
backwards  umi  forwards.  This  part  of 
the  a|>pnrattis  is  adjusted  In  a  cylinder 
which  rotates  on  it  hi.Hsiintal  axis.  On 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  eul  a 
spiral  ensue,  and  mi  the  axis  there  ii! 
a  spiral  screw  nf  the  same  pitch,  which 
works  in  a  nut.  When  the  Instrument 
is  to  be  used  a  piece  of  tin-foil  is 
unturned  a  round  tin-  cylinder,  and  the 
-iii'l  iniini  in  adjusted  so  as  to  lie  just 
touching  the  tin-diil,  and  above  the  line 
of  the  spiral  groove,  if  some  words  are 
mm'  B[niki'[i  tliviinjli  the  uuititliiiieci',  ami 
(lie  cylinder  ki-jit  n>tm  iug  either  by  the 
hand  or  by  clock-work,  11  scries  of  small 
indentions  ore  made  on  the  foil  by 
the  vibratory  movement  of  the  steel 
point,  and  eneh  nf  these  markings  has 
nu  individual  clniiarier  of  its  (iwn,  due 
inids   address.-.!    to   the 


moutbpiet'L. 

tered  are  reproduced  by  a; 
the  diaphragm  nml  its  steel 
wards  the  tin-foil  at  the  pc 
it     was     when     [he     cylinder 

cylinder     in     motion.     The     iudenti 
previously     made 


-ping 


cause    the    steel  > 


the  'graphi, . 

of  a  tinfoil  cylinder  was  used.    This  « 

the  Cist  practical  ami  commercially  umililc 
talkiw:  machine.  In  1887  Emil  IJerliiier, 
a  (lemuin,  substituteil  a  dine  recurd  for 
the  cylinder,  calling  it  n  '  ;;rsimiiphom'.' 
The  ilise  machine  is  the  tyjic  now  in  gen- 
eral use  for  recording  music,  etc..  but  the 
cylinder  machines,  cull"!  '  diclaidioneM,' 
are  much  used  in  nltics  an  a  substitute 
for  <ntetiiigrii|iherH.  Hi-cords  arc  made  on 
the  discs  ill  touch  (lie  same  fashion  us  on 
the  i-vliinlers.  The  tirst  record  is  called 
the  '  mauler  record  '  and  from  it  is  secured 
a  tnetullle  ciumlMlian  or  shell.  This  is 
done  by  the  i-tn-tm-plnttaii  process.  When 
the  shell  in  mi-unil  I  he  next  step  is  to  pro- 
vide a  matrix  which  serves  us  n  die  irt 
stamp  from  which  to  press  copies  or  dupli- 
cates nf  (he  master  nvnnl.  These  copies 
or  duplicates  nn-  Hie  tiilkiiiK-inaehine  rec- 
ords which  the  public  ultimately  piircheHes. 
The  matrix  or  die  is  placed  in  a  puwer 
press,  mid  the  records  pressed  from  the 
material  ici.il  in  milking  the  sound  rec- 
ords. This  material  is  prepured  in  a  plas- 
tic form  so  that  it  can  be  forced  tinder 
pressure  into  evcrv  line  and  Indentation  on 
the  face  ut  the  matrix.  The  word  '  phono- 
graph '  Is  used  broadly  for  all  sorts  of 
talking  machines. 

Phonography  ■*?£■ *k£  % 

which  the  sounds  of  n  language  ar» 
accurately  represented.  Tbe  name  is 
generally  applied    to   I'ltmaa'a  system  of 

.  iiiirthiind       See  Shurtlinml. 

;  Phonometer '..'{""urnr Vt'fJ\n£ 

i   taining    the    number   of    vibrations   of   a 
?   given  sound  In  u  gi-.oo  apace  of  time.   Also 


Phorminx 


Phosphorus 


***w  Grecian  lute 


an    ancient 
or  lyre. 

Phorminm      ^^  ^ax*  ^etc  Zealand. 

Phosphate  if08'fat>».  in  chemistry, 
*iiv»|»u»vv     tjje  genenc  term  for  the 

salts  formed  by  the  union  of  phosphoric 
anhydride  with  bases  or  water  or  both. 
They  play  a  leading  part  in  the  chemis- 
try of  animal  and  plant  life,  the  most 
important  in  this  connection  being  the 
phosphate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  the  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia. 
In  agriculture  the  adequate  supply  of 
phosphates  to  plants  in  the  form  of 
manures  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity 
in  all  deplenished  soils.  These  phos- 
phatic  manures  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  bones,  ground  bones,  mineral  phos- 
phates (apatite,  phosphorite,  coprohtes), 
basic  slug,  superphosphates  and  reduced 
superphosphates  (both  prepared  by 
treating  broken-up  boues  with  vitriol), 
bone-ash  and  phosphatie  guano.  See 
also  Manure 8. 

Phosphate-rock,   £™  ;*»  «£' 

phosphate.  This  material  has  been 
found  in  large  quantities  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Florida,  and  ground  for  sale 
as  a  fertilizer.  Though  mines  of  this 
rock  are  found  elsewhere,  those  named 
are  much  the  richer.  The  phosphate-rock 
belongs  to  the  Eocene  formution,  though 
found  in  post-pliocene  basins.  It  is 
composed  of  the  remains  of  fossilized 
animals,  is  rich  in  phosphates  and  forms 
an  excellent  fertilizing  material. 

PhOSphideS     (fos'f|clz ) •  compounds  of 
*  phosphorus      with      one 

other  element,  more  especially  with  the 
metals. 

Phosphor-bronze.    See  Bronse' 

Phosphorescence   { f os  - f or  -  w'enB  *  • 

Aiivw^vAVMvvuvv  t^e  property 
which  certain  bodies  possess  of  becom- 
ing luminous  without  undergoing  obvious 
combustion.  It  is  sometimes  a  chemical, 
sometimes  a  physical,  action.  Certain 
mineral  substances  exhibit  the  phenome- 
non when  submitted  to  insolation,  to 
heat,  to  frictiou,  to  electricity,  or  to 
cleavage.  Itain,  water-spouts,  and  me- 
teoric dust  sometimes  present  a  self- 
luminous  appearance.  Several  vegeta- 
ble organisms,  chiefly  cryptogams,  exhibit 
this  kind  of  luminosity;  but  the  most 
interesting  cases  of  phosphorescence  oc- 
cur in  the  animal  world,  the  species  in 
which  the  luminous  property  has  been 
observed  belonging  nearly  to  every  main 
group  of  the  zoological  scries.  In  some 
of  the  lowest  life  forms  and  in  many 
oi   the  jelly-fishes   the   whole   surface   of 


the  body  is  phosphorescent;  in  other 
organisms  the  phosphorescent  property 
is  localized  in  certain  organs,  as  in  the 
sea-pens,  certain  annelids,  the  glow- 
worms, fireflies,  etc.,  while  many  deep- 
sea  fishes  have  shining  bodies  em- 
bedded in  the  skin.  The  phosphores- 
cence of  the  sea  is  produced  by  the  scin- 
tillating or  phosphorescent  li$ht  emitted 
from  the  bodies  of  certain  microscopical 
marine  animals,  and  is  well  seen  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  at  night.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  phosphorescence  is 
a  common  feature  in  the  deep-sea  ani- 
mals, which  dwell  in  complete  darkness 
except  to  the  extent  that  they  are  them- 
selves able  to  illuminate  their  place  of 
abode.  Phosphorescence  in  animals  ap- 
pears to  be  a  vital  process,  consisting 
essentially  in  the  conversion  of  nervous 
force  (vital  energy)  into  light;  iust  as 
the  same  force  can  be  converted  by  cer- 
tain fishes  into  electricity.     See  Fluores~ 

CCflCG 

Phosphoric  Acid    £fff/0oV« 

acid  usually  obtained  by  burning  phos- 
phoreted  hydrogen  in  atmospheric  air  or 
oxygen.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  phosphorous  acid,  by  oxidizing 
phosphorus  with  nitric  acid,  by  the  de- 
composition of  apatite  and  other  native 
phosphates,  and  in  various  other  ways. 
It  is  used  in  medicine  in  the  form  of 
solution,  constituting  the  dilute  acid  of 
the  pharmacopeia.  It  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  disordered  states  of  the  mucous 
surfaces,  and  also  to  states  of  debility, 
characterized  by  softening  of  the  bones. 

Phosphorite     </<*'*>*-"),    a    species 
•^  of  calcareous  earth;   a 

subspecies  of  apatite  (which  see).  It  is 
an  amorphous  phosphate  of  lime,  and  is 
valuable  as  a  fertilizer. 

Phosphoroscope    ^i!^S^&. 

signed  to  show  the  phosphorescence  of 
certain  bodies  that  emit  light  but  for 
a  very  short  period.  By  its  means  many 
substances  hitherto  unsuspected  of  phos- 
phorescence have  been  proved  capable 
of  retaining  light  for  very  short  periods. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  a  philosophical 
toy  for  showing  phosphorescent  sub- 
stances in  the  dark. 

Phosphorus  <£:*£iig'  %£* 

tible  substance  ranking  as  one  of  the 
elements ;  symbol  1\  atomic  weight  31 ; 
specific  gravity  1.82<>.  It  occurs  chiefly 
in  combination  with  oxygen,  calcium, 
and  magnesium,  in  volcanic  and  other 
rocks,  whose  disintegration  constitutes 
\ery  fertile  soils.  It  exists  also  in  the 
plants   used   by  mau   as   food,  and   is  a 


Phosphorus  Add 


Photography 


Btvcr-Caillnf  and  important  constitu- 
ent In  animal  structure*.  It  is  manu- 
factured from  bones,  which  consist  in 
part  of  phosphate  of  lime,  or  from  native 
mineral  phosphate  of  lime.  Common 
phosphorus  when  pure  is  almost  trans- 
parent and  colorless,  At  common  tem- 
peratures it  is  a  soft  solid,  easily  cut 
with  a  knife,  and  the  cut  surface  has 
a  wax j  luster;  at  108°  it  fuses,  and  at 
550°  is  converted  into  vapor.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly inflammable.  Exposed  to  the 
air  at  common  temperatures  it  under- 
goes slow  combustion,  emits  a  white 
vaj>or  of  a  peculiar,  alliaceous  odor,  ap- 
pears luminous  in  the  dark,  and  is  grad- 
ually consumed.  On  this  account  phos- 
phorus should  always  be  kept  under 
water.  A  very  slight  degree  of  heat  is 
sufficient  to  inflame  phosphorus  in  the 
open  uir.  #  Gentle  pressure  between  the 
Angers,  friction,  or  a  temperature  not 
much  above  its  point  of  fusion,  kindles 
it  readily.  It  burns  rapidly  even  in  the 
air.  emitting  a  splendid  white  light,  and 
causing  intense  heat.  Its  combustion  is 
far  more  rapid  in  oxygen  gas,  and  the 
light  far  more  vivid.  The  product  of 
the  ]>erfect  combustion  of  phosphorus  is 
phosphorus  pent  oxide  or  phosphoric 
anhydride  (Pj05>,  a  white  solid  which 
readily  takes  up  water,  passing  into  phos- 
phoric acid  (which  see).  Compounds  of 
phosphoric  auhydride  with  basic  bodies 
are  known  as  phoxphatc*  (which  sec). 
Phosphorus  may  be  made  to  combine 
with  most  of  the  metals,  forming  com- 
pounds called  phosphide*.  When  dis- 
solved in  fat  oils  it  forms  a  solution 
which  is  luminous  in  the  dark.  It  is 
chiefly  used  in  the  preparation  of  lucifer- 
matches.  and  also  in  the  preparation  of 
phosphoric  acid.  It  is  of  all  stimulants 
the  most  powerful  and  diffusible,  but  on 
account  of  its  activity  highly  dangerous. 
It  can  be  safely  administered  as  a  medi- 
cine only  in  extremely  minute  doses  and 
with  the  utmost  possible  caution.  Phos- 
phorus presents  a  good  example  of 
allot  ropy,  in  that  it  can  be  exhibited 
in  at  least  one  other  form,  known  as 
red  or  amorphous  phosphttrun.  present- 
ing completely  different  propertied  from 
commou  phosphorus.  This  variety  is 
produced  by  keeping  common  phosphorus 
a  long  time  slightly  below  (lie  hoiiing- 
point.  It  is  a  red,  hard,  brittle  sub- 
stance, not  fusible,  not  poisonous,  and 
not  readily  inflammable,  so  that  it  may 
be  handled  with  impunity.  When  heated 
to  the  boiliinr-pnint  it  changes  back  to 
common   phosphorus. 

Phosphorus  Acid  h^V^;  *„",'; 

acid  produced  by  exposing  sticks  of  phos- 


phorus to  moist  air,  and  In  several  other 
ways.  Phosphorous  acid  exists  usually 
in  the  form  of  a  thick,  uncrystallizable 
syrup,  but  it  may  also  be  obtained  crys- 
tallized. 

Photius  U^li&hf  E?»  a3h™' 

Constantinople,  born  of  pa- 
trician parents  in  that  city  early  in  the 
Uth  century.  His  wealth  and  interest 
raised  him  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state,  whilst  he  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  universally  learned  and 
accomplished  man  of  his  age.  He  be- 
came secretary  of  state  under  the  em- 
peror Michael  III,  and  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  the  minister  Bard  as, 
uncle  of  the  emperor.  On  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  patriarch  Ignatius,  Bardas 
persuaded  the  emperor  to  raise  Pho- 
tius  to  the  patriarchal  dignity.  The  in- 
stallation was  recognized  by  the  metro- 
politans of  the  patriarchate,  but  was 
opposed  by  Pope  Nicholas  I,  whom 
Photius  soon  after  excommunicated, 
thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
schism  between  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern churches.  But  the  Emperor  Michael 
having  been  murdered  in  807  by  Basil, 
who  was  raised  to  the  throne,  that  prince 
immediately  replaced  Ignatius  in  his 
office,  and  banished  Photius,  who,  how- 
ever, resumed  his  dignity  on  the  death 
of  Ignatius  in  878.  On  the  accession  of 
I-#eo,  son  of  Basil,  to  the  imperial  throne 
in  8S<>,  Photius  was  again  deposed,  and 
banished  to  a  monastery  in  Armenia, 
where  he  died  in  81>1.  Photius  was  an 
able  ecclesiastical  statesman,  and  a  man 
of  great  intellect,  erudition,  and  literary 
power.  His  chief  work  is  the  Myriobib- 
lion,  which  may  be  described  as  an  ex- 
tensive   review   of   ancient    (J reek    litera- 

Photo-engraving,  «f™»  ™™ 

esses,  in  which  the  action  of  li^ht  on 
a  sensitized  surface  is  made  to  change 
the  nature  or  condition  of  the  substance 
of  the  plate  or  its  coating,  so  that  it 
may,  by  processes,  be  made  to  afford  a 
printing  surface  corresponding  to  the 
original  from  which  the  photographic 
image  was  derived. 

Photography  ##'&&«,$£ 

and  graphd,  I  write >  is  the  urt  of  taking 
representations  of  objects  by  the  action 
of  light  through  the  lenses  of  the  camera 
nhscura  <m  a  previously  prepared  surface. 
It  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
though,  as  early  as  the  commencement  of 
the  lsith  century,  Mr.  Thomas  Wedge- 
wood  had  discovered  a  method  of  copying 
paintings  on  glass  and  of  making  profiles 
by  the  action  of  light   upon  nitrate  oi 


Photography 


Photography 


silver.  About  1814  M.  Nicephore  Niepce, 
in  France,  discovered  a  method  of  pro- 
ducing, by  means  of  the  camera  obscura, 
pictures  on  plates  of  metal  coated  with 
asphaltum,  and  at  the  same  time  of  ren- 
dering them  permanent.  In  1839  Da- 
guerre  announced  the  discovery  of  the 
daguerreotype.  (See  Daguerreotype 
Process,)  In  the  meantime,  however, 
Mr.  Henry  Fox  Talbot  had  discovered 
the  process  of  obtaining  pictures  in  the 
camera  by  the  agency  of  light  on  paper 
coated  with  chloride  and  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  also  of  fixing  them  when  so  obtained. 
Mr.  Talbot  gave  the  name  of  calotype  to 
his  process  (from  kalos,  fair,  and  tupos 
or  typos,  an  impression),  and  subse- 
quently introduced  various  improvements 
on  it,  and  took  out  several  patents,  the 
earliest  being  in  1841.  It  has  also  been 
called  after  him  talbotype,  in  the  same 
manner  as  daguerreotype  from  Daguerre. 
Numerous  modifications  of  the  calotype 
were  introduced,  besides  various  new 
photographic  processes,  the  most  im- 
portant being  those  of  M.  Niepce  tie  St. 
Victor  and  Mr.  Scott  Archer,  the  former 
of  whom  introduced  the  use  of  albumen 
and  the  latter  that  of  collodion  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  paper,  these  substances  being 
In  either  case  thinly  spread  over  a  plate 
of  glass.  Mr.  Archer  perfected  the  wet 
collodion  process,  and  published  full 
working  details  in  1851.  Collodion  dry 
plates  were  introduced  by  Dr.  1 1  ill  Nor- 
ris  in  1850;  collodion  emulsion  dry  plates 
by  Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton  in  18(>4.  In 
1871  Dr.  R.  L.  Maddox  discovered  that 
glass  plates  could  be  coated  with  an  emul- 
sion consisting  of  bromide  of  silver  con- 
tained in  gelatine.  This  gelatine  dry- 
plate  process  was  improved  by  Bennett 
hi  1878.  and  came  into  general  use  about 
1880.  It  is  now  almost  the  only  process 
employed  in  ordinary  photography. 

Photographs  may  be  either  negative  or 
positive.  Negative  photographs  are  pro- 
duced in  the  camera,  and  exhibit  the 
lights  aud  shades  contrary  to  nature,  that 
is,  the  lights  dark  and  shades  white.  In 
order  to  obtain  prints  or  positives  several 
methods  are  used.  In  silver  printing  a 
paper  sensitized  by  being  floated  on  a 
solution  of  albumen  mixed  with  common 
•alt,  and  then  on  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  is  placed  in  close  contact  with 
the  negative  in  a  printing-frame,  and  ex- 
posed to  light  until  the  silver  compounds 
nave  become  sulficiently  darkened.  It  is 
afterwards  toned,  fixed,  and  washed.  In 
the  plat  in  o  type  process  the  paper  is  sensi- 
tized by  ferric  oxalate  and  a  double  salt 
of  potassium  and  platinum.  The  latter 
process  requires  no  toning,  and  produces 
ft  permanent  print. 


In  1855  M.  Poitevin  devised  a  process 
by  which  pictures  of  great  beauty  and 
permanence  were  obtained.  He  combined 
carbon  or  any  other  pigment,  in  a  fine 
state  of  division,  with  gelatine,  starch, 
or  gum,  applied  it  over  the  surface  of 
his  paper,  dried  it,  submitted  it  to  the 
action  of  light  under  a  photographic  nega- 
tive, and  so  first  produced  what  is  now 
usually  called  a  carbon  print.  In  1864 
carbon-printing  was  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection  by  Mr.  Swan,  of  New- 
castle, whose  plan  was  to  prepare  a  solu- 
tion of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash 
(the  latter  being  the  sensitizing  agent), 
mixed  with  some  black  pigment,  and 
apply  the  mixture  as  a  coating  to  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  print  his  positives  on  the 
black  cake,  or  tissue  as  it  is  called,  thus 
produced.  One  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  in  connection  with  photo- 
graphic printing  was  that  of  Mr.  Walter 
Woodbury.  By  his  process  the  hardened 
tissue  is  brought  into  contact  with  a 
plate  of  type  metal  under  considerable 
pressure.  The  plate  takes  the  impression 
of  the  relief,  and  pictures  are  printed 
from  it  instead  of  from  the  raised  tissue 
The  autotype  process,  invented  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  is  a  more  simple  and  ready 
method  of  carbon-printing  than  the  carbon 
process  proper,  but  the  principles  in- 
volved are  the  same.  It  is  used  for  book 
illustrations  and  picture  reproduction. 
Photolithography,  the  process  of  repro- 
ducing copies  of  a  photograph  from  a 
lithographic  stone,  was  discovered  by 
Asser,  of  Amsterdam,  in  1859.  Various 
modes  of  multiplying  photographic  pic- 
tures by  photolithography  have  been  suc- 
cessfully tried.  A  common  mode  is  to 
take  a  print  on  paper  sensitized  with  gel- 
atine and  bichromate  of  potassium,  and  to 
ink  it  with  a  suitable  oily  ink.  This  ink 
adheres  to  the  parts  where  the  gelatine 
has  been  acted  on  by  light  and  has  be- 
come insoluble,  but  where  the  gelatine  is 
still  soluble  the  ink  can  be  easily  washed 
off.  It  is  then  transferred  to  a  litho- 
graphic stone  in  the  usual  way.  In 
photozincography  the  process  consists  In 
projecting  an  impression  on  a  plate  of 
prepared  zinc  by  photography  and  then 
engraving  it  by  etching  with  acids,  so 
that  copies  can  be  printed  from  the  plate. 
In  1887  it  was  announced  that  Mr. 
Maya  11  had  discovered  the  secret  of  tak- 
ing photographs  in  natural  colors,  and 
since  then  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  direction.  While  colors  cannot 
be  directly  reproduced,  interesting  and 
effective  indirect  methods  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  the  problem  is  practically 
solved.  Brilliant  photographs  of  spectra 
have  been  produced,  and  photography  has 


Ffcotognpby 


MUCi,  yielding  much  In- 
ohtalHUi    by    eyesight, 
'the    gelatine 


ra*  la  all  shapes 
■ad  sises  have 
been  Introduced, 
wiib*  of  which 
take  pictures  of 
t 


Photophone 


pastime,  and  u. , 

amateur*  In  many  caaea  excel  profes- 
sional*. Photographic  aocietiea  exist  In 
moat  large  towns,  the  object  being  the 
advancement  of  photography  through  the 
experiments  ana  research  of  members, 
who  Include  tbe  leading  amateur  photog- 
raphers, A  rapid  succession  of  photo- 
graph* of  an  event  1b  utilised  In  tbe 
popular  moving  pictures.  When  shown 
rapidly  they  yield  virtually  an  uninter- 
rupted reproduc-1- 


that  they 
can  be  regulated 
to  a  small  frac- 
tion of  a  second, 
or  •  prolonged  ex- 
posure can  be 
given  to  any  part 
of  the  subject  at 
(i'>iiuic  umn  will.      These    In- 

stantaneous proc- 
esses have  enabled  scientists  to  ana- 
lyse muscular  movements  and  the  various 
modes  of  locomotion.  Remarkable  re- 
sults have  also  been  attained  In  the  appli- 
cation of  photography  to  astronomy,  and 
Ktnree  of  the  mott  remote  part*  of  the 
vena  an  now  common.    The  etnploy- 


piate  Photogravure    <JP'*y  »!»-»*?>■.  ■ 

y    1m-   ■»**"«'•>*•"  •""•     process  of  engraving 


_  —  engraving 

1  which  by  the  aid  of  photography  sub- 
jects are  reproduced  as  plates  suited  for 
printing  In  a  copper-plate  press.  The 
process  known  aa  Heliogravure  (which 
see)   is  essentially  tbe  sauie. 

Photoheliograph  Soffit 


clockwork. 

Photolithography.   £<*  PkMogn- 
Photometer  <&£""*"  "" 


i  cloudy  or  bright  day,  or  to  enable  t 
ight-giving  bodies  to  be  c 


ment  of  photography  In  connection  with 
tbe  mli/roncope  lias  been  of  great  assist- 
ance in  chemistry  and  biology.  Its  an- 
tllcatlon  in  the  various  processes  of  book- 
_[Iuslratiim  tuis  also  lieen  very  successful. 


pared.  Pho- 
otber  of  tbe 
two  principles,  that  tbe  eye  can  distin- 
guish whether  two  adjacent  surfaces  are 
equally  illuminated,  and  whether  two 
contiguous  shadows  have  the  same  depth, 
Benson's  photometer  is  baaed  on  the  for- 
mer principle,  Rumford's  on  the  tatter. 
The  common  unit  for  comparison  Is  the 
light  emitted  by  a  sperm-candle  burning 
120  grains  of  spermaceti  per  hour,  other 
lights  being  said  to  have  the  intensity  of 
so    many    candles.     Improved    forms    of 

Sihot omelets  for  more  easily  obtaining  the 
Humiliating  power  produced  by  coal-gal 
and  the  electric  light  have  recently  been 
Introduced. 


depends  upon  a  peculiar  property  of  the 
rare  metal  selenium,  that,  namely,  of 
offering  more  or  less  opposition  to  tbe 
passage  of  electricity  according  at  It  la 
acted  upon  or  not  by  light.  In  its  sim- 
plest form  the  apparatus  consists  st  tbe 
receiving  end  of  a  plane  mirror  of  soma 
fleilble  materia)  (such  aa  silvered  mica) 


Photosphere 


Phrenology 


upon  wliicli  a  beam  of  light  is  concen- 
trated, and  the  voice  of  a  speaker  directed 
against  the  back  °f  tliia  mirror  throws 
the  beam  of  light  reflected  from  its  sur- 
face into  uudulutious  which  are  received 
on  a  parabolic  reflector  at  tbe  other  end, 
and  are  centered  on  a  sensitive  selenium 
cell  in  connection  with  a  telephone,  which 
reproduces  in  articulate  speech  the  undu- 
lations set  up  iu  the  beam  of  light,  by 
tbe  voice  of  (he  speaker. 

Photosphere  ^s"8^.;^ 

posed  to  consist  of  incandescent  maner, 
surrounding  the  sun.     See  Sun. 

Photo-telegraphy  ^"S*^ 

transmission  of  facsimiles  of  photographs, 
drawings,  etc. ;  facsimile  telegraphy. 


physiologists  that  In  animals  a  certain 
character  and  intelligence  seemed  to 
accompany  a  certain  formation  and  si»e 
of  skull.  Lavater,  in  his  system  of 
physiognomy,  went  further  than  this,  and 
gave  to  particular  shapes  of  the  head 
certain  powers  and  passions :  the  conical 
bead  be  terms  religion*;  the  narrow,  re- 
treating  front,  weak-minded;  the  broad 
neck,  salacious,  etc.  But  it  was  reserved 
to  lira.  Gall  and  Spurshelm  to  expand 
this  germ  of  doctrine  into  a  minute  sys- 
tem, and  to  map  out  the  whole  cranium 
into  small  sections,  each  section  beini 
the  dwelling-place  of  a  certain  faculty 
propensity,  or  sentiment.  Qall  Grit 
stcrted  this  so-called  science;  but  U 
Spurzheim  it  is  mainly  indebted  for  itt 
ny  Ht  e.iatic     arrangement,     and     to     Dr. 


Phragmites    •pJJJ'j* 


'legraph,  using  s  «eleniiun  will. 


Photozincography.     Bte  pl>otoSra-  £orabe-   of   Edinburgh,   for   its   advocacy, 

j.uui.ui,,    Wfi      t-    j       phv  Ua,|   comEll,,n,.,,(|    jj1Vinf    private   lecture* 

-"                             "-         "■"■'     a    genus  oil  the  subject  in  171XJ.     lo  1800  he  was 

i  widely  joined    by    Spurzheim.    who  continued  hi* 

lally  known  as  reeds.     /'.  colleague  till  1813,  both  conducting  theii 

com  mu  n»,    me  common   reed,   grows  from  researches    in    common,   and    traveling  to- 

*ii   to   ten   feet   high,  on   the   borders   of  get  her    from    place    to    place.     At    Paris 

takes  and  rivers.  their  theories  were  investigated  by  a  com- 

PhrenolOffV      (fre-nol'o-ji;    Greek,  mission   of   the    Institute  of   France,   the 

oJ      phritt.  mind,  lugas,  dis-  result  being  an  unfavorable  report  drawn 

course),  the  term  applied   to   the   psycho-  up    by    the    o-i  .'United    Cuvier.      In    1814 

logical    theories    of    Gull    und    Spur/heim,  Spurzheim    came    to    Britain,    where    hi* 

founded   upon    (1|    tbe  discovery   that  the  lei-lures     gained     runny    disciples,     among 

1  "   '              '  "     ~;iin  of  tbe   mind,   is  not  others  George  Combe,  of  Edinburgh,  ou* 


congeries  of  orpins;  and  (21  observ 


uplcs 


the   c 


>   of   . 


■    heii 


which   It   eo 
illy  went  tc 

phrenology 


upomleocc   between   the   aptitudes   of   tbe  he  died  ii 
Individual   and    Ibc   con  tig  unit  ion   of   bj9        So  far 

skull.     Hirenology   may   therefore   be  re-  undouhtei 

garded  as  n  dcvHnptin-pt.  imrllv  sci.-ntilic  the    minute    in 

and  partly  empirical,  of   the  ceiier;il  idea  which    tbe    bn 

that  n   cnrre-p.unleiue  exists  ln-iwc.-n   the  jet-ted ;     and     i 

physical  struct  hit  and   the   psychical  und  high  claims  to 

IbJmI     It    was    long    ago    observed    by  their  dissections  t 


i  boast.     Spun- 
America,  where 


scientific  it 

one  cause  which  led  to 
iniinl  investigations  to 
has  latterly  been  sub- 
orn! Spurzheim  hat* 
regarded  as  anatomical 
nioneers.  Previous  to 
-  brain  had  generally 


Phrygia 

been  regarded  a*  a  single  organ  lather 
than  a  complex  congeries  of  or&ans. 
Gall's  vie*  uf  thi  physiology  of  the  hrnin 
nam,    that   the   convolutions   are   distinct 


Phyllopoda 

wards  formed  a  part  of  the  Persian,  and 
(till  later  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Prir-imo      (frl'ne),    a    famous    courte- 

Praxiteles,  who  employed  her  as  a.  model 
for  bia  statues  of  Venus.  She  offered 
o  rebuild  Thebes,  if  the  iusi  riptinri 
Alexander  destroyed  this  city,  and  the 
ourteean  Pbryne  restored  it,  be  put 
tpon    the   walls;    but   the   offer   was   re- 

Philiiotin  SSf^SflS  »«"*•  •>'.' 


it  Greece  in  the  south  of 

ialy,    now    forming    with    Pbocis    a 

rchj  of  Greece.    Pop.  126,440. 

'   Phthisis    <toI'ai*)>     8ee  Coxtumption. 


n  ape-   ] 

I  lobes  n- 
•  trout. 

"  •_•  by 
rrncd  in  the  nutri- 
tion and  adaptation  of  the  animal  i 
external  cooditlMM :  and  the  posterior  ' 
lot™  to  the  social  instincts.  To  a  con-  ' 
•iderable  extent  these  views  have  been  ' 
pronounced  to  be  well  founded  by  later  I 
specialists,  and  thus  the  lending  posi- 
tions of  Gall  and  Spurxbeim  have  taken  ' 
a  place  In  scientific  psychology  as  repre-  Privpnlnorir  (fi-kol'u-ji),  that  depart- 
aented  by  Bain,  Carpenter,  Ferrier,  Wag-  *"y«°«'Sy  meDt  of  botany  which 
ner,  Huscbke,  and  others. 

The  empirical  side  of  phrenology,  some- 
times called  craniologv,  rests  Upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  relative  development  of 
the  center*  of  the  brain  can  be  accurately 
determined  by  an  external  examination 
of  the  protuberances  and  depressions  of 
the  skull.  Craniotomy  is  admitted  to 
have  a  certain  degree  of  foundation  in 
the  general  truths  of  physiology,  but 
It  cannot  pretend  to  scientific  exactness 
or  well-reasoned  theory,  and  In  tbe 
hands  of  those  who  know  it  best  It  usually 
makes  no  such  claim.  Its  conclusions, 
like  its  data,  are  uncertain  and  general, 
because  In  attempting  to  delineate  a  man 
mentally,  morally,  and  psychically,  there 
are  many  things  other  than  tbe  exter- 
-   "  shape  of  the  skull  which  have  to  be 


taken  into  account, 
things  of  essential  importance  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  take  account.  For 
example,  the  cranium  may  be  small,  and 
yet,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  furrows, 
the  cortex  or  thinking  membrane  of  the 
brain  may  be  large;  on  tbe  other  hunil. 
owing  to  the  superficial  nature  of  the 
furrows,  a  largo  cranium  may  co-exist 
with  a  very  limited  development  of  cor- 
tex. Such  a  fact  as  this,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, is  unverifinMe  In  any  special  In- 
stance, except  a  pott  mortem  examination 
be  made. 
Prirwift      (frii'i-a).   In. ancient   geog- 

the  western  ceulrnl  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
containing  the  cities  A  pitmen.  iJiodlcea, 
and  Colosste.  The  inhnliitnnts  were  eurly 
civilised,  ami  paid  much  attention  to 
grasing  and  til  Inge.  The  enrlv  history 
of  Phrygia  Is  mythological.  Severn!  of  its 
kings  are  mentioned  of  the  mimes  of  Gor- 
dins  and  MMaa.  tin  (lie  denih  of  Adras- 
ms  (B.C.  fiiHM  the  royal  family  of 
Phrygia  became  extinct,  mid  the  kingdom 
became   a  province   of   Lydia.     It   after- 


_..._  _  Jtrlp  of  parch- 
ment inscribed  with  certain  texts  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  enclosed  within  a 
small  leathern  case,  which  was  fastened 
with  straps  on  tbe  forehead  just  above 
and  between  (be  eyes,  and  on  the  left 
arm  near  the  region  of  tbe  heart.  The 
four  passages  inscribed  upon  the  phylac- 
tery were  Ex.,  sill,  1-10,  11-ftt:  Dent., 
vl.  4-0;  xi,  18-21.  The  cuntom  was 
founded  on  a  literal  interpretation  of  Ex., 
xiii,  1U;  Deut.,  vi,  8;  xi,  18.  Phylacteries 
are  the  "prayer-thongs'  of  the  mou_'rn 
Jews.  In  their  origin  they  were  regarded 
as  amulets,  which  protected  the  wearer 
from  tbe  power  of  demons,  and  hence 
their  name,  which  Is  from  tbe  Greek 
phtilattrin,  to  guard. 

Phyllium.    8w  £«/-'«*«<•■ 
Phyllodium   Jf**™^*-  botany, 

j     -~      ™     me    name    given    to    a 
developed  Into 


i   flat 


i   lik 


>  leaf. 


in 


■pedes   of   acacia   and 
certain  other  plants. 

Phyllopoda  jfc}li',-«'«J»5 

Crustacea  possessing  numerous  feet, 
numbering  eight  pairs  at  least,  the  first 
pair  being  nntntory  in  character.  The 
feet  are  of  folioceous  or  leaf-like  struc- 
ture, and  are  provided  with  branchial 
appendages,  adapted  to  subserve  the 
breathing  or  respiratory  function.  The 
carapace,  or  shelly  covering  protecting 
the  bead  and  chest,  may  be  well  devel- 
oped, or  the  body  may  be  destitute  of 
a  covering.  In  their  development  tbe 
Phyllopoda  pass  through  a  metamorpho- 
sis ;  and  in  their  earliest  state  the  embryo* 
appear  as  in  tbe  '  naupllus '  form  (aee 
AoNi>liH«).  All  the  Phyllopoda  are  of 
small  abu.    Tbe  order  la  represented  by 


Phyllostomidee 


Physical  Geography 


the  familiar  •  fairy  shrimps '  ( Chiro- 
ceph&lus),  met  with  in  fresh- water  ponds, 
and  the  curious  'brine  shrimps'  {Ar- 
temia),  found  in  the  brine-pans  of  salt- 
works, and  in  the  salt  lakes  of  both  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds.  The  Phyllopoda 
are  of  high  interest  to  the  pala?ontologist, 
on  account  of  the  affinities  they  present 
to  the  extinct  trilobites  (see  Trilobite). 
The  Phyllopoda  themselves  are  repre- 
sented as  fossils  in  the  Palaeozoic  rocks. 

Phyllostomida  <afi^7^fa£ 

ily  of  insectivorous  bats.  See  Vampire 
Bat. 

Phylloxera     (p^-se'ra)    a  genus  of 
*     w  plant-lice,     family     Aph- 

ida?,  order  Hemiptera.  The  type  of  the 
genus  is  Phylloxera  quercus,  a  species 
which  lives  upon  oak-trees;  but  the  Phyl- 
loxera vastatrix,  or  grape  Phylloxera,  a 
species  which  injuriously  affects  the  vine, 
has  attracted  so  much  attention  of  late 
years  that  it  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Phylloxera.  It  presents  itself  in  two 
types,  the  one  gall-inhabiting  (gallicola), 
and  the  other  root-inhabiting  (radicola). 
Its  proper  home  is  North  America,  where 
it  was  known  early  in  the  history  of 
grape  culture,  and  where  it  doubtless  ex- 
isted on  wild  vines  from  time  immemo- 
rial. It  was  discovered  in  England  in 
1803,  and  about  the  same  time  it  made 
Its  appearance  in  France,  where  it  com- 
mitted great  ravages,  iuflicting  immense 
loss  upon  the  owuers  of  vineyards.  Wid- 
ening its  area  not  only  by  natural  means, 
but  also  by  commerce  in  vines  and  cut- 
tings, it  was  carried  from  infected  to 
non-infected  districts,  and  spread  to 
Spain,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  to  all  the  grape-growing 
countries  of  Europe.  Only  where  the  soil 
was  of  a  sandy  nature  did  the  vineyards 
escape.  In  1885  its  presence  was  discov- 
ered in  Australia,  at  the  Cape  of  (Jood 
Hope,  and  in  Algeria ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  it  has  now  obtained  a  foothold, 
at  least  in  restricted  localities,  in  every 
country  where  the  grape-vine  is  culti- 
vated. Vines  attacked  by  Phylloxera  gen- 
erally show  external  signs  the  second  year 
of  attack  in  a  sickly  yellowish  appearance 
of  the  foliage  and  in  stunted  growth,  and 
the  third  year  they  frequently  perish,  all 
the  finer  roots  having  decayed  and  wasted 
away.  Many  remedies  have  been  pro- 
posed, but  none  is  universally  practicable 
or  satisfactory. 

Pllv1ftP*PT1V  (fi-loj'e-ni>,  a  term  ap- 
xuyiugcny     p|.wl  fo  (he  evolution  or 

genealogical  history  of  a  race  or  tribe.  It 
Is  used  in  contrast  to  ontogeny,  which 
signifies  the  development  or  life-history  of 
an  individual 


Phytalia  Atlantic* 
(Portuguese 
man-of-war). 


Physalia  (fl-**'*1-*)..  aigenu8^£ 

*  J  *«***«*  marine  animals  of  the 
class  Hydrozoa,  of  the  subclass  Sipho- 
nophora.  The  P.  At- 
lantica  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Por- 
tuguese man  -  of  -  war. 
These  hydrozoa  are 
characterized  by  the 
presence  of  one  or 
more  large  air-sacs, 
by  which  they  float 
on  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  Numerous  ten- 
tacles depend  from 
the  under  side,  one 
class  short  and  the 
other  long.  The 
shortei  are  the  nutri- 
tive individuals  of  the 
colony,  the  longer, 
which  in  a  Physalia 
5  or  G  inches  long 
are  capable  of  being 
extended  to  12  or  la 
feet,  possess  a  remarkable  stinging  power, 
and  are  probably  used  to  stun  their  prey. 

Physeter  ^X"tir)*  See  8perm' 
Physical  Geography  flSEST  **| 

geography  which  treats  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  or  of  any  part  of  it  as  regards 
its  natural  features  and  conformation,  the 
changes  that  are  constantly  taking  place 
and  that  have  formerly  taken  place  so 
as  to  produce  the  features  now  existing; 
it  points  out  the  natural  divisions  of  the 
earth  into  land  and  water,  continents, 
islauds,  rivers,  seas,  oceans,  etc. ;  treating 
of  the  external  configuration  of  moun- 
tains, valleys,  coasts,  etc. ;  and  of  the 
relation  and  peculiarities  of  different  por- 
tions of  the  water  area,  including  cur- 
rents, wave-action,  depth  of  the  sea,  salt 
and  fresh  water  lakes,  the  drainage  of 
countries,  etc.  The  atmosphere  in  its 
larger  features  is  also  considered,  includ- 
ing the  quest  ious  of  climate,  winds, 
storms,  rainfall,  and  meteorology  gener- 
ally. Finally  it  takes  up  various  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  organic  life  of 
the  globe,  more  especially  the  distribution 
of  animals  und  plants,  and  their  relation 
to  their  environment ;  tracing  the  influ- 
ence of  climate,  soil,  natural  barriers  or 
channels  of  communication,  etc.,  upon  the 
growth  and  spread  of  plants  and  animals. 
including  in  the  latter  the  various  races 
of  man.  The  field  of  physical  geography 
is  thus  bv  no  means  easy  to  confine 
within  strict  limits,  as  it  is  so  closely 
connected  at  various  points  with  geology, 
mineralogy,  botany  and  zoology,  chem- 
istry, ethnology,  etc.    The  term  Physical 


rgiiriansi 


Physiology 


mpbj  fti  often  replaced  by  Physiog- 
r  (which  tee). 

rtJMAiif  ROYAL  COLLCOK  OF 
vivinua-j     ^ LoiTOON ) ,  a  body  which 

its  origin  to  the  exertions  of  Thomas 
era*  one  of  the  physicians  of  Henry 
i  who.  through  the  influence  of 
bal  Wolsey,  obtained  in  1518  from 
Monarch  letters  patent  incorporating 
rlf  with  certain  other  physicians 
d,  and  all  other  men  of  the  same 
ty  in  London,  as  one  body.  Vari- 
trivileges  were  accorded  to  them,  the 

of  which  was  that  of  prohibiting 
one  from  practicing  as  a  physician 
>ndon,  or  within  a  circuit  of  7  miles 
1  it,  unless  he  had  first  obtained  a 
te  from  this  corporation.  A  charter 
:ed  four  years  later  confirmed  the 
leges  of  the  body,  except  that  grad- 
i  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
itted  to  practice  within  the  juris- 
>n  of  the  college  without  previously 
;  examined  by  it.     Various  charters 

been  granted  to  the  body  subse- 
tly,  «but  since  the  passing  of  the 
cal  Act  of  18T>8.  the  license  of  the 
re  is  not  necessary  to  those  prac- 
l  in  London  or  within  7  miles  round. 

Tlick  (fiM'ik>*  Philip  Si  no,  sur- 
geon.  was  born  at   Philadel- 

Pennsylvania,  in  17t>8.  He  was 
lated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
i  In  178T>  and  in  171)1  was  licensed 
te  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lon- 

In  180T>  lif  H'cnme  Professor  of 
fry  in  the  Iniversity  of  Pennsyl- 
, :  in  1825  was  elected  member  of  the 
rh  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  in 
honorary  fellow  of  the  Roynl  Med- 
and  Chirurgical  Society  of*  London, 
of  his  most  brilliant  operations  was 
of  enterotomy  on  Chief-Justice  Mar- 

which  resulted  in  the  removal  of 
1000  calculi  and  a  perfect  cum.  He 
1uced  numerous  valuable  Instru- 
9  and  improved  modifications  of 
ft,  and  applied  novel  methods  of 
uent.  His  skill  brought  him  the 
of  the  *  father  of  American  sur- 
'     He  died   in    1S.TT. 

'sic-nnt    *ne  a*',H*  °^  tno  ^urc<s* 

>     puroati*   (Jatropha  pur- 

I,  or  the  plant  itself,  a  shrub  belong- 

o  the  natural  order  Kuphorbiacen?,  a 

e   of   intertropical   countries,   princi- 

the    East    and    West    Indies.     The 

have  acquired   the   name   in   virtue 

beir    strong    emetic    and    purgative 

•rties.  due  to  a  fixed  nil  which  resides 

ipally    in    the   embryo.     This    oil    is 

used  and  used  in  medicine  under  the 

of  Jatrophaoil,   for   the  same  pur- 

as   crotou-oil,    although    it    is    less 

rful.     The  name  of  French  or  Kpun- 
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ish  physic-nuts  is  given  to  the  seeds  of 
another  member  of  the  same  genus,  the 
C ureas  multifidu$9  a  native  of  the  same 
regions.  The  oil  expressed  from  it  is 
called  Oil  of  Pinhoen,  and  is  similar  in 
its  properties  to  Jatropha-oil. 
Phvaies  (from  Greek,  phytit,  nature), 
*  J  vo  or  Natural  Piiiijosopuy,  is 
the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mate- 
rial world,  or  of  the  laws  and  properties 
of  matter;  more  restrictedly  it  treats  of 
the  properties  of  bodies  as  bodies,  and 
of  the  phenomena  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  various  forces  on  matter  in  the 
mass.  It  thus  has  as  its  chief  branches 
the  subjects  dynamics,  hydrostatics,  heat, 
light,  sound,  electricity,  and  magnetism. 
(See  the  different  articles.) 

Physiognomy  ^W^W^ 

teaches  the  means  of  judging  of  character 
from  the  countenance.  Aristotle  is  the 
first  who  is  known  to  have  made  any 
attempts  in  physiognomy.  He  observed 
that  each  animal  has  a  special  predomi- 
nant instinct ;  as  the  fox  cunning,  the 
wolf  ferocity,  and  so  forth,  and  he  thence 
concluded  that  men  whose  features  re- 
semble those  of  certain  animals  will  have 
similar  qualities  to  those  animals.  Bap- 
tista  del  la  Porta,  in  his  work  l)e  Humana 
Phyaiofjnomia  (158(1),  revived  this  the- 
ory and  carried  it  out  further.  The 
theory  was  adopted  and  illustrated  by  the 
French  painter  Lob  run,  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, and  by  Tischbein,  a  German  painter 
of  the  18th  century.  The  physiologist 
Camper  sought  new  data  in  a  comparison 
of  the  heads  of  different  types  of  the 
human  species,  and  in  attempting  to  de- 
duce the  degree  of  intelligence  belonging 
to  each  type  from  the  size  of  the  facial 
angle.  La  vat  or  was  the  first  to  develop 
an  elaborate  system  of  physiognomy,  the 
scope  of  which  he  enlarged  so  as  to  in- 
clude all  the  relations  between  the 
physical  and  moral  nature  of  man.  (See 
Lavatcr,)  It  is  a  subject  of  great  inter- 
est, but  one  must  be  on  his  guard  against 
a  general  application  of  the  rules  which 
experience  seems  to  have  furnished  him. 

Physiography  ^X"^  »" 

equivalent  to  physical  geography  (which 
see)  ;  but  otherwise  used  to  embrace  the 
aggregate  of  information  necessary  to  be 
acquired  as  a  preliminary  to  the  thorough 
study  of  physical  geography,  or  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  nature  and 
its  forces. 
Phvaiolmnift        "ame   **    Bestiary 

PhvsinloOT    (nVi-ol'o-Jh.   in    med- 

ence,   the  department  of  inquiry   which 
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investigates  the  functions  of  living  be- 
ings. In  its  wide  sense  the  living  func- 
tions of  both  animals  and  plants  come 
within  the  scope  of  physiology,  this  divi- 
sion of  the  subject  being  comprehended 
under  the  terms  comparative  physiology 
and  animal  and  vegetable  physiology. 
When  more  specially  applied  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  functions  in  man  the 
appellation  human  physiology  is  applied 
to  the  science.  The  importance  of  physi- 
ological inquiry  in  connection  with  the 
observation  of  diseased  conditions  cannot 
be  overrated.  The  knowledge  of  healthy 
functions  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
perfect  understanding  of  diseased  condi- 
tions; and  the  science  of  pathology,  deal- 
ing with  the  causes  and  progress  of  dis- 
eases, may  in  this  way  be  said  to  arise 
from,  and  to  depend  upon,  physiological 
inquiry.  Physiology  in  itself  thus  forms 
a  link  connecting  together  the  various 
branches  of  natural  history  or  biology  and 
those  sciences  which  are  more  specially 
included  within  a  medical  curriculum. 
The  history  of  scientific  physiology  may 
be  said  to  begin  with  Aristotle  (384^-322 
B.C.),  who  attained  no  mean  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  The  Alexandrian  school, 
flourishing  about  280  B.C.  under  the 
Ptolemies,  and  represented  by  Erasistra- 
tus,  Herophilus,  and  others,  obtained 
greater  opportunities  for  the  acquirement 
of  physiological  knowledge  through  the 
investigation  of  the  bodies  of  criminals 
who  had  been  executed.  Erasistratus 
thus  threw  much  light  on  the  nervous 
system  and  its  physiology;  whilst  He- 
rophilus made  important  observations  on 
the  pulse,  and  in  addition  discovered  the 
lacteal  or  absorbent  vessels  and  the  de- 
pression in  the  back  of  the  skull  formed 
by  the  blood  sinuses  of  the  brain  and 
called  the  torcular  Herophili,  or  *  wine- 
press of  Herophilus.' 

After  this  there  was  a  period  of  decline, 
but  Galen,  living  in  the  2d  century  after 
Christ,  again  raised  the  science  to  a  re- 
spectable position,  and  effected  a  vast  ad- 
vance and  improvement  in  physiological 
knowledge.  The  systems  which  succeeded 
(Jalen  and  his  times  consisted,  until  about 
l."V43.  of  absurd  speculations  and  theories, 
conducive  in  no  resect  to  the  advance  of 
true  knowledge.  In  1543  Vesalius  paved 
the  way  towards  the  more  scientific  epochs 
of  modern  times  bv  his  investigations  into 
the  anatomy  and  structure  of  the  human 
frame.  In'K'il!)  Harvey,  the  *  father  of 
modern  physiology,'  discovered  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  Since  this  time  the 
liUtory  of  physiology  has  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  the  general  history  of  anatomy 
(which  see).  One  noteworthy  peculiarity 
of  modern  physiological  research  consists 


in  the  introduction  and  extensive  use  of 
the  experimental  mode  of  investigation 
in  physiology;  and  of  elaborate  and 
delicate  instruments  and  apparatus,  such 
as  the  sphygmograph,  op  pulse-recorder; 
the  ophthalmoscope;  the  laryngoscope; 
and  the  microscope.  The  different  de- 
partments of  physiology  may  be  enumer- 
ated as  comprehending  the  investigation 
of  the  three  great  functions  which  every 
living  being  performs,  namely  (1)  nutri- 
tion, including  all  that  pertains  to  diges- 
tion, the  circulation,  and  respiration;  (2) 
innervation,  comprising  the  functions  per- 
formed by  the  nervous  system;  (3) 
reproduction,  which  ensures  the  continu- 
ation of  the  species  and  includes  also  thjp 
phenomena  of  development.  See  the  ar 
tides  Digestion,  Respiration,  Skin,  Eye* 
Ear,  Larynx,  Tongue,  etc. 

Phytolacca  (fl-to-lak'ka),  a  genus  of 
aujvvauvvo.    tropical    or    subtropical 

herbaceous  plants,  type  of  the  nat.  order 
Phytolaccacew.  One  species  is  the  Amer- 
ican pokeweed   (which  see). 

Phytopathology   Sfftgg^Bg 

ology,    the    science    of    the    diseases   of 

Slants,  comprising  knowledge  of  the  symp* 
>ms,  course,  causes  and  remedies  of  the 
maladies  which  threaten  the  life  of  plants 
or  which  result  in  undesirable  abnormal! 
ties.  In  its  systematized  form,  as  a 
branch  of  botanical  study,  it  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  The  subject  first 
received  special  attention  about  1850, 
though  references  to  blights  and  mildews 
occur  in  the  Bible  and  other  early  litera- 
ture. Phytopathology  covers  several 
branches  of  study:  (1)  The  observation 
and  description  of  symptoms  {Diagnosis) ; 
(2)  the  study  of  causes  of  disease  {Aeti- 
ology) ;  (3)  the  practice  of  preventive  or 
curative  measures  (Therapeutics). 

Piacenza  (p^-^n'«.    *nc.    *£ 

centia),  a  town  of  North 
Italy,  capital  of  a  province  of  same  name. 
nearly  equidistant  from  Parma  and 
Milan,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Trebbia 
with  the  Po.  Being  a  place  of  strategic 
importance,  it  has  long  been  fortified, 
and  is  still  surrounded  by  walls  with 
bastions  and  fosse,  outside  which  are  a 
series  of  detached  forts.  The  principal 
edifices  are  the  cathedral,  in  the  Lombard- 
Romanesque  style  (mostly  built  between 
II 121!  and  VSM\)  and  other  churches;  the 
town-house,  of  the  13th  century,  one  of 
the  finest  structures  of  its  kind ;  and  the 
Palazzo  Farnese  (now  used  as  barracks)* 
Piacenza  is  an  important  railway  center 
with  manufactures.  It  was  originally  a 
Roman  colony  and  was  founded  in  218 
B.C.  Between  997  and  1035  it  was  aov 
eraed  by  its  bishops.     In  1447  it 
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—     __  .      by      Fmdmrii  bj  an   Italian  of  Padua,   named   Barto- 

;  ud  in  1545  It  was  united  with  lommeo  Criatofall,  about   1711.    Among 

'     *— -   an  DaceaBtaxy  duchy   for  the  principal  improve™  of  the  pianoforte 

i,  am  of  Pope  Paul  III.  a™  Sebastian  Erard.  the  founder  of  the 
--»_             _     _*•   province  belong*    to.  Erard  firm;   and  Boiler  et  Blanch et. 

tin  tssstn  «l_ftt  P°.  •»>  ■  *&*•}&*  FianO  Players',    Shej  nan"L  riven  to 

fictBaj  area,  1MB  ml  alka:  pop.  245,12*1.  *~~  **"JF=*"»    devices  attached   to 

W-,  Yafatv      (P»a    mttar),    one    of  or  built  into  pianos,  consisting  of  perfo- 

* *•   ■  ■»*«      jHf  — fcwajaa  inventing  rated  rolls  which  pass  over  slots  through 

tba  brain,     flat  JlllsL  which  air  is  admitted,  operating  mechan- 

PhM  Amt  n-rwrri    (pe-a'oa     de-lgrl'-  ical  fingers  that  strike  the  keys  with  what- 

riUH  OH  WrCOl   ^£^    J    ,own»  ^  OTer  tempo  or  tone  Is  desired.    Air  is  aup- 

Slcily,    In    the    province    and    10    miles  plied  by  bellow*  operated  either  by  the  feet 

B.S.  W.    of    the    city    of    Palermo.     Pop.  or  by  electricity.     Expression  marks  are 

8286.  indicated   on   the   rolls,   often   by   famous 

Pi  on  A     (pi-an'o;    Italian),    soft,    low;  players. 

j.  ao.hu    ^^  ta  mnll<;  ta  pontradUtinc-  PiaristS     (pra-rlata),  a  Catholic  order 
tlon    to   forta.     Pianissimo,   the   niperla-  devoted   to  the   education   of 

live  of  piano.  the  poor;   founded  in  1821. 

Pinnflfrtrtp      (pi-an'u-for-te) ,    or  PjoagnbR     (pi-as-sa'ba),  or  PiassaTa, 

nanoione      p,4NOi      a      musical  *«*■*»*«*    a  ltrong  vegetable  fiber  Im- 

stringed  Instrument,  the  strings  of  which  ported  from  Brazil,  and  largely  uaed  for 

— I  extended   over  bridges  rising  on   the  making   brooms.     It    Is    chiefly    obtained 


sounding-board,  and  are  made  to  vibrate  from  palms  such  as  Alfalfa  funifera  and 
by  mean*  of  small  felted  kammm,  which  Leopoldinia  piautba.  The  fiber  pro- 
are  put  In  motion  by  key,  and  where  a    ceeds     from     the     decaying     leaves,     tbe 


continued   sound   is   not    intended   to   be    petioles   of   which   separate   l.    ._„    

produced  have  their  sound  deadened  im-  Into  long,  coarse,  pendulous  fringe*.  It 
mediately  after  tbe  touch  of  the  keys  by  was  first  utilized  in  England,  and  the 
means  of  leathern  dampers.  Its  name  is  consumption  is  now  large.  Other- Euro- 
compounded  of  two  Italian  words  tig-  peso  countries  also  consume  considerable 
ni  tying  soft   and   strong,   and   it   was  so  quantities. 

called  Id  contradistinction  to  the  harpsl-  piastre      (pi-as'tr),   a   name   first   ap- 

cbord,    the    instrument    which    It    super-  ■"«»«<*      piled   to    a    Spanish   coin, 

seded.   and  which  did   not  permit  of  the  which,  about  the  middle  of  the  10th  cen- 

strengtb  of  the  notes  being  increased  and  turv,  obtained  almost  universal  currency, 

diminished   at   will.     Tbe   mechanism   by  The  Spanish   piastre  had   lu   later  years 

which  the  movement  of  tbe  keys  is  con-  the  value  of  about  9G  cents.     Tbe  Turk- 

veyed  to  the  strings  Is  called  the  action,  Ish    piastre,    originally    worth    about   84 

and  there  is  no  part  of  tbe  pianoforte  in  cents,  has  now  declined  in  value  to  about 

which    the   variations    are    more    numer-  4  cents  In  Turkey  and  5  cents  in  Egypt, 

on*.     There  are  usually   three  strings  In  Piarrn      (pvs'tra),    a    town    In    ltou- 

tbe  pianoforte  for  each  note  in  the  higher  *"*"«     mania,    on    tbe    Bistritsa,    63 

and  middle  octaves,  two  in  the  lower,  and  miles  southwest  of  Jassy.     It  carries  on 

one  In  the  lowest  notes.     The  strings  are  a  large  trade  In  grain  and  timber.     Fop. 

of    steel    wire.     The    lowest    notes    have  17.31)1. 

their  strings  wound  round  with  a  double  Piatt     (pl'at).  John  Jakes,  poet,  bora 

«,ti  -♦  h™-  „.i~   »„,)   n,™,  n„t  above  *1B"     at     Milton.     Indiana,    in     1836. 

e  either  He  engaged   In  journalism,   became  clerk 

._                _ „    .       ,   j  which  of   the    United    States   Treasury   and   of 

Ibe   strings    lie   In    the   direction    of    the  the   House   of   Itepresen  tat  Ives,   and   was 

keys,  or  they   have  the  strings  stretched  consul    nt    Cork.    Ireland,    1882-04.     He 

vertically  perpendicular  to  tlie  keys,  which  published   Pocmi   by  Tro  r'riesdi    (with 

la  now  the  most  common  form,  and  con-  W.    D.    Howelts),   Pocmi   of  Heart   and 

etitute*   the   upright    piano.     Recently   a  Home,    and    other    volumes    of    verse. — 

—  •■'-' "-'  *' wight  grand  has  also  Sarah   SI.   B.   PlATT.   his  wife,  born   in 

rand  pianos  are  used  Kentucky  in  18311,  was  also  a  poet  of 
a*  concen  insiruinenta,  and  have  the  merit,  and  published  A  Woman's  Poems, 
greatest  compass  and  strength.  The  A  Voyage  to  the  Fortunate  /sirs,  etc. 
common  compass  of  the  piano  at  present  Pian ni  (p*-ou-*'),  or  Piaitht,  a  prev- 
ia six  and  seven-eighths  or  seven  octaves.  *lauju  mce  of  Brsill,  bounded  by  th« 
Tbe  Invention  of  the  pianoforte  ran  Atlantic  and  the  provinces  of  Cenrfl. 
scarcely  be  ascribed  to  any  one  man  in  Pernambuco,  Babia,  and  Maranhao.  from 
particular.  The  first  satisfactory  bam-  which  latter  It  ia  separated  by  the  Par- 
mer action  appear*  to  have  been  Invented  rmhyba ;  area,  116\B23  square  rolloi      It) 


Piazza  Fiohegru 

coast-line  is  not  above  10  miles  in  length,  author  of  more  than  seventy  larger  and 
The  soil,  generally  composed  of  alluvium,  smaller  pieces,  besides  several  romances, 
is  of  great  natural  fertility;  but  there  Picard  V  (Pik'ar"di),  formerly  a  prov- 
is  very  little  agriculture.  The  rearing  of  **vc*i4AJr  jnce  of  France,  in  the  north- 
cattle,  esteemed  the  best  in  Brazil,  con-  ern  part  of  the  kingdom,  lying  between 
stitutes  the  principal  source  of  wealth,  the  British  Channel,  Normandy,  and  Ar- 
Capital,  Therezina;  port,  Parnahyba.  tois,  now  divided  among  the  departments 
Pop.  334,328.  of  Pas-de-Calais,  Somme,  Aisne,  Oiae,  and 
Piazza.  (pi-az'a;  Italian),  in  archi-  Nord.  The  capital  was  Amiens. 
*  tecture,  is  a  square  or  other  Piccini  (P»t-che'n$),  NicooLO.  an 
open  space  surrounded  by  buildings.  The  Italian  musical  composer,  born 
term  is  frequently,  but  improperly,  used  in  1728;  died  in  1800.  He  composed 
to  signify  an  arcaded  or  colonnaded  walk,  comic  and  serious  operas,  chiefly  for  the 
PiaZZa-ArTTlftri'Tia  a  town  of  stages  of  Rome  and  Naples,  with  such 
^Linicix  ua,  itaiy>  in  Sicily,  success  that  for  many  years  he  was  with- 
province  of  Caltanissetta,  and  IS  miles  out  a  rival  in  Italy.  In  1776  he  accepted 
E.8.  E.  of  the  town  of  Caltanissetta,  said  an  invitation,  on  very  favorable  terms, 
to  have  been  founded  bv  Greeks  from  from  the  French  court,  and  went  to  Paris. 
PWrra.  Pop.  (1910)  32,070.  where  he  engaged  in  the  famous  musical 
Piazzi  Giuseppe,  an  Italian  astron-  contest  with  Gluck.  (See  Oluck.)  In 
aicui*i,  omer,  born  in  1746;  died  in  his  later  years  he  fell  into  misfortunes. 
1826.  In  1780  he  became  professor  of  He  wrote  over  150  operas,  besides  nu- 
mathematics  at  Palermo,  where  he  pro-  merous  oratorios  and  cantatas, 
moted  the  establishment  of  an  observatory  Piccolo  (Pik'u-l6;  Italian,  little),  a 
and  compiled  his  Catalogue  of  the  Stars.  small  flute  having  the  same 
January  1,  1801,  he  discovered  the  planet  compass  as  the  ordinary  flute,  but  pitched 
or  asteroid  Ceres,  which  opened  the  way  an  octave  higher. 

for  the  discovery  of  so  many  others.  Pippolfvmirii    (pik-u-lom'i-ni),   a   dis- 

Pibroch      (P*'broA).  a  wild,  irregular  *lttulwimm   tiuguished    Si  en  nest 

v  u     species  of  music  peculiar  to  family,   still   flourishing  in   Italy  in  two 

the    Highlands    of    Scot  laud.     It    is   per-  branches.     The      two      most      celebrated 

formed    on    a    bagpipe,    and    adapted    to  members   are:  —  1.    JEneas    Sylvius 

excite   or   assuage   passion,    and    particu-  Bartholom^eus,    afterwards    Pope    Pius 

larly    to   arouse   a   martial    spirit   among  II.      (See  Pope  Pius  //.)  — 2.  OCTAVIO, 

troops  going  to  battle.     The  pibroch  pro-  a    grand-nephew    of    the    first,    born    in 

duces    by    imitative   sounds   the   different  1599;  died  in  Vienna  in  1656.     He  served 

phases  of  a  battle  —  the  march,  the  con-  in   the   armies   of  the   German   emperor, 

flirt,    the    flight,    the    pursuit,    and    the  and  became  one  of  the  distinguished  gen- 

lament  for  the  fallen.  erals  in  the  Thirty  Years*  war.     He  was 

Pica,     (piki)*  the  name  of  a  standard  a  favorite  of  Wallenstein,  who  entrusted 

c*     size  of  type.     See  Printing.  him    with   a   knowledge   of   his   projects, 

Pica.     tDe    £eDer*c    name    of    the    mag-  when  he  purposed  to  attack  the  emperor. 

>    pies.  In  spite  of  this  he  made  himself  the  chief 

Pica.     a    depraved     form    of    appetite,  instrument    of    Wallenstein's    overthrow, 

'  See  Appetite.  and  after  the  latter's  assassination  (1634) 
Picard  (Pi-&lr),  Jean,  a  French  was  rewarded  with  a  portion  of  his 
astronomer,  born  in  1020;  died  estates.  He  is  one  of  the  principal  char- 
in  1682.  In  1655  he  became  Gassendi's  acters  in  Schiller's  drama  of  WaUen$teim^ 
successor  in  the  chair  of  astronomy  in  the  to  the  second  part  of  which  he  gives  the 
Uoyal  College  of  France.  The  measure-  title.  His  son  Max,  who  appears  in  the 
ment  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  is  the  same  play,  is  an  invention  of  the  poet's. 
work  by  which  Picard  is  uow  chiefly  Pjaa  (pis),  a  small  East  Indian  coin, 
known  —  a  measurement  historically  im-  value  about  \  cent, 
portant  in  the  science  of  astronomy,  as  it  PipVipcrrn  (pesh-grli),  Chablbs,  a 
furnished  Newton  with  the  means  of  veri-  *X^"CBJ,U  French  general,  born  at 
fyiug  his  theory  of  gravitafion.  Arbois,  department  of  Jura,  in  1761. 
Picard  Loui8  Benoet,  a  French  He  was  for  some  time  a  tutor  at  the 
--^  '  writer  of  comedies,  born  in  College  of  Brienne,  but  soon  exchanged 
1*69;  died  in  1828.  Before  he  was  quite  this  profession  for  that  of  a  soldier. 
eighteen  he  became  an  actor,  and  almost  After  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revo- 
as  early  he  began  to  write  for  the  stage,  lution  he  rose  rapidly;  was  commander* 
his  first  play  being  Le  Badinage  Danger-  in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  in 
rux  (1789).  On  account  of  his  skilful  de-  1798,  and  of  the  army  of  the  north  in 
lineation  of  character,  he  was  caiied  by  17i>4:  subjugated  Holland,  and  entered 
the  French  Le  petti  Holier  e.     He  was  the  Amsterdam  in  January,  1795.     Pichegrn 
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bow  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  and  Chronological  History  of  Plant*,  etc. — 
booortd  by  the  convention  with  the  Edward  Charles  Pickering,  his  great- 
title  of  sartor  of  his  country;  but,  dis-  grandson,  born  at  Boston  in  1846,  was 
gutted  with  the  anarchical  state  of  affairs  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1865,  became 
then  prevailing  In  the  capital,  he  entered  professor  of  astronomy  and  geodesy  at 
Into  negotiations  with  the  Bourbons,  and  Harvard,  and  was  director  of  its  observa- 
fr+rti«ifr  the  soul  of  the  party  hostile  to  tory  after  1876.  He  made  the  study  of 
the  Revolution.  Having  been  proscribed  the  light  and  spectra  of  stars  special  fea- 
in  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  18th  tures  of  his  work  and  established  an 
Fmctidor  (September  4.  1797),  he  was  auxiliary  station  at  Arequipa,  Peru,  for 
transported  to  Cayenne,  but  the  year  fol-  the  observation  of  southern  stars.  He  is 
lowing  escaped  to  England,  where  he  a  member  of  many  learned  societies,  and 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  George  author  of  Element*  of  Physical  Manipu- 
Cadoudal  to  assassinate  Napoleon.  Hav-  lation  and  many  volumes  of  Harvard 
ing  gone  to  Paris  for  this  purpose,  he  Observatory  annals. —  William  Harrt 
was  captured  by  the  police,  and  commit-  Pickering,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
ted  to  the  Temple  prison,  where  he  was  at  Boston  in  1858,  also  became  an 
found  strangled  April  6,  1804.  astronomer,  and  was  appointed  assistant 
Pichfcr  a  c*ty  °*  Ottawa  Go.,  Okla-  professor  of  the  Harvard  Observatory. 
'  hoina.  in  the  n.  e.  corner  of  He  conducted  several  expeditions  to  ob- 
the  State,  near  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  serve  several  solar  eclipses,  and  had  the 
borders.  It  has  extensive  mining  inter-  honor  of  discovering  two  new  satellites  of 
e*ts.  Pop.  (1920)  907<>.  Saturn,  Pho?be,  the  ninth,  and  Themis. 
Pichinchft  (pe^chen'cha),  a  volcano  the  tenth.  He  established  astronomical 
x  iviuuvua  Qf  ephjhi^  jn  tne  Andes  stations  in  Arizona  and  Jamaica,  and 
near  Quito;  height,  15,000  feet.  has  been  an  expert  in  mountain  climbing, 
PlCldffi  (pi'ai-dft),  the  woodpecker  fam-  ascending  more  than  100  peaks.  He  Is 
ily,  so  named  from  the  chief  the  author  of  a  number  of  astronomical 
genus  Picas.     See  Woodpecker.  and  other  works. 

Pi  nicer  a1     (pik'er-el),  the  young  of  the  PiaIt/Iaa    (pik'elz),  vegetables  and  cer- 

xiu&cici    figh  known  a9  {hc  pke.     In  .Tii/iLACB   tftin    fruitg    firgt    gteeped    in 

the  United  States  the  name  is  given  to  strong  brine,  and  then  preserved  in  close 

some  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  pike.  vessels.     Wood  vinegar  is  often  used,  but 

Pickering     (pik'er-ing),   a   market  malt  or  wine  vinegar  produces  the  best 

5     town   of   England,   in  pickles.     Owing  to  the  corroding  effects 

North    Riding    of    Yorkshire,    32    miles  of  brine  and  vinegar,  the  use  of  metallic 

northeast  of  York.     It  is  a  town  of  great  vessels    should    be    avoided     in    making 

antiquity.     Its  castle  was  the  prison  of  pickles.     To  give  a  green  color  to  pickles 

Richard  II  in  1300.     Pop.  3074.  verdigris  or  other   poisonous  compounds 

Pickerinp*     Timothy,  statesman,  of    copper    are    sometimes    employed    by 

5*     born    at    Salem,    Massa-  manufacturers, 

ehusetts,  in  1745 ;  died  in  1829.     He  took  Pickett     George      Edward,      soldier, 

part  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  served  in  *1VACl1)    born  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 

the  Continental  army  as  adjutant-general  in  1825;  died  in  1875.     He  graduated  at 

and  as  quartermaster  of  the  army,  and  West  Point  in  184(3,  served  In  the  Mex- 

after  the  war  united  with  Patrick  Henry  ican   war,   and   in    1801   joined  the  Con- 

and  Alexander  Hamilton  in  opposing  the  federate  army  as  brigadier-general,  being 

measure  that  drove  the  Tories  into  exile,  made    major-general    in    1802.     He    took 

He  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Iroquois  a  prominent  part  in  the  main  battles  in 

Indians  in  1701.  was  appointed  Postmas-  Virginia,    ana    led    his    division    in    the 

ter-general   in    Washington's  cabinet  and  famous  *  Pickett's  charge*  at  (Jettysburg. 

later  was  Secretary  of  State,  serving  un-  Pino     (PS'*°>»  one  of  the  Azores,  con- 
der    Washington    and    Adams.     He    was  sisting  of  a  single  volcanic  moun- 

elected  to  the  Senate  in  1804,  and  from  tain,    which    terminates    in    a    peak    (El 

that  time  continued  actively  in  politics. —  Pico)    7013  feet  high,   that  emits  smoke 

John   Pickekinu,   his  son    ( 17<7-1845) ,  and  lava.     It  is  fertile  and  well  wooded, 

philologist,    held    many    important    posi-  and  produces  an  excellent  wine,  of  which 

tions.    was    president    of    the    American  25,000     pii>es     are     exported     annually. 

Academy    of   Arts    and    Sciences,    and    a  Area,  254  sq.  miles;  pop.  about  WO.OOO. 

nun  ber   of   other    learned   societies,   and  Pino  HpIIq  MironrlnlQ        See     -**•* 

published  many  pamphlets  on  philological  riCO  aClia  ^""^Oia.      randola. 

and    other   subjects.  -  Ciiaklks    Picker-  Pi  pat  a  a'      See  Carnation* 

,I!«o,   his  grandson    (1805-78),   physician  * ^"tcc  • 

and  ethnologist,  wrote  The  Races  of  Men  Pi  Ann  At      See  Piquet. 

and     their     Geographical     Distribution,  *1«H^^1" 
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Pi nri  n  Anid       See  Carbazotio  Acid.  ing    in    magnificent    terraces    and    finely 

xiV/iiy  ntiu,  undulating  slopes  to  the  rich  plains  of  the 

PipfoTi     (pik'tun),  Sib  Thomas,  a  Po,  to  the  basin  of  which  it  all  belongs. 

jrii/Luii    Kritisij  general,  born  in  Pern-  It  is  divided  into  four  provinces  —  Turin, 

brokeshire  in  1758;  entered  the  army  in  Alessandria,    Cuneo,    and    Novara.     The 

1771,  and,  after  serving  in  the  West  In-  chief  town  in  Turin.    See  Sardinia  (King. 

dies,    rose   to    the   rank    of   colonel,    and  dom  of),  Savoy    {House  o/),  and  Italy, 

became  governor  of  Trinidad  in  17!>7.    His  Pier     (P6r»  ^r.  Pierre,  a  stone),  in  ar- 

next  service  was  the  capture  of  Flushing,  ,4,x*'x     chitecture,  is  the  name  applied  to 

of  which  he  was  appointed   governor  in  a  mass  of  masonry  between  openings  in 

1809.     He  afterwards  distinguished  him-  a  wall,  such  as  doors,  windows,  etc     The 

self  in   the  Peninsular  war  at   Badajoz,  solid  support  from  which  an  arch  springs 

Vittoria,   Ciudad    Rodrigo,   etc.     He  was  or  which  sustains  a  tower  is  also  called 

killed  at  Waterloo,   1815.  a   pier.     The   term   is   also  applied   to  a 

Plfiton      a  Vort  °^  entrv  an<*  capital  of  mole  or  jetty  carried   out   into   the  sea, 

xii/i/vsu,     prince  Edward's  county,  On-  intended  to  serve  as  an  embankment  to 

tario,  Canada,  40  miles  s.  s.  w.  of  Kings-  protect  vessels  from  the  open  sea,  and  to 

ton.     It  has  canning  and  packing  indus-  form  a  harbor. 

tries.     Pop.  3G98.  Pierce      (P&rs),  Franklin,  fourteenth 

PictoH      a   commercial  town  and   sea-  *xcx^c      President  of  the  United  States, 

'     port  in  the  northern  part  of  was   born   at   Hillsborough,    New   Iiamp- 

Nova  Scotia,  on  a  safe  and  commodious  shire,  in  1804;  died  in  18G9.     He  gradu- 

harbor.     Bituminous   coal    is   mined   and  ated    at    Bowdoin    College,    studied    law, 

largely   exported,   and   a   beautiful   sand-  and    began    practice    in    1827.     He    was 

stone  is  quarried.     Pop.  3235.  elected    to   Congress    by    the    Democratic 

PlCtfi    (Piktz),   the   name  given   to  the  party  in  1833  and  served  in  the  House 

ancient  Caledonians,  who  inhab-  till  1837,  when  he  was  elected  as  a  mem- 

ited  North  Britain  till   the  beginning  of  ber  of  the  Senate.     He  resigned  in  1642, 

the  sixth  century,  usually  regarded  as  a  and   in   1840-47   served    in   the   Mexican 

Celtic   race,   though   some  consider   them  war    as    a     brigadier-general.     He    was 

to  have  been  not  even  Aryans,  but  Tu-  nominated    for    the    Presidency    in    1852 

ranians.     See  Scotland.  and  was  elected  by  a  very  large  majority 

Pinfc'  TTrmooQ       See  Earth  Houses.  of    electoral    votes.     His    influence    was 

x-icts    jiuuscs.  uged  in  favor  o£  the  proslavery  partyt 

PiatiI     (pik'ul),  in  China,  a  weight  of  and   in  1803  he  spoke  against  the  coer- 

x luui    jgaj  Ibg      It  is  divi(led  juto  100  cion  of  the  seceded  states. 

catties  or  1000  taels.  Pierian     (pl-e'"-an),  an  epithet  gWen 

Plena      (pf'kus),  an  old  sylvan  deity  in  xxcxxa,xx    to    the    Pierides    or    Muses, 

UUD      Italy,  who  was  represented  with  from  the  district   of   Pieria  in  Thessaly, 

the  head  of  a  woodpecker  (Latin,  picus),  which  was  sacred  to  them.  

and    presided    over    divination.     This    is  Pierre      Beknardin     de     Saint.     See 

also   the   scientific   name   of   a   genus   of  xxcxxc)     Saint-Pierre. 

woodpeckers.  Pi  attp      (pi-ar),    St.,    a    small    island 

Piririnrlr      See  Pholas.  iiciic     near    the    soutnerll    q^^i    0f 

rmuuta.  Newfoundland,    forming    with    the    adja- 

PiAflAATiAa/ra      (pi-ft-de-ku-es'ta),    a  cent    island    of    Miquelon    a    colony    of 

JTicuc^ucottt     tQwn  of  the  republic  of  France.     The  inhabitants  subsist  entirely 

Colombia,  on  the  Rio  de  Oro,  with  a  uni-  by    the    cod-fisheries    and    the    industries 

versity.     In  a  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  connected  with  them.     The  Islands  of  St. 

region.     Pop.  about  12.0<H).  Pierre  and  Miquelon  were  first  acquired 

Piedmont      (ped'niont;     Italian,    Pic-  by  the  French  in  17(53 ;  and  were  finally 

Ax^uiuu  montc),   a   department   or  confirmed   to  them  at  the  general  Peace 

territorial     division     of     Italy,     between  of  1814. 

Switzerland,  Lombardy,  Liguria,  and  Pierre  a  c*ty*  capital  of  South  Da- 
France;  area,  11.340  square  miles;  pop.  xxcxxc>  fc0ta  and  county  seat  of 
8,407,403.  It  forms  the  upper  valley  of  Hughes  Co.,  is  situated  on  th*  Missouri 
the  river  Po,  and  derives  its  name,  sig-  River,  opposite  Fort  Pierre.  It  in  the 
nifying  *  foot  of  the  mountain/  from  its  seat  of  a  government  industrial  school  for 
situation  at  the  base  of  the  loftiest  ranges  Indians  and  is  the  leading  live-stock  cen- 
of  the  Alps,  by  which  it  is  enclosed  on  ter  of  the  state.  It  is  an  active  business 
all  sides  except  towards  the  Lombard  point  for  central  Dakota  and  the  Black 
plain.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  beau-  Hills  region.  Pop.  3J»50. 
tiful  and  fertile  portions  of  Europe,  com-  Piprrfi  (pi-fir),  St.,  a  town  in  the* 
mencing  on  the  north,  south,  and  west  in  xxcxx*'  West  Indies,  capital  of  the 
majestic  mountains,  and  thence  descend-  Island  of  Martinique,  on  the  norths 
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It  had  fine  churche*.  a  botanical  among  them  Francke,  the  founder  of  the 

a,  and  was  well  fortified,  but  was  celebrated  Waisenhaus  or  orphanage  at 

F  destroyed,  with  its  80,000  inhab-  Halle.    The  pietist*  were  noted  for  their 

j,  by  an  eruption  of  Aft.  Pelee,  May  preference  of  practical  as  opposed  to  doc- 

02.  trinal  religion,  but  they  never  formed  a 

TftfondA     (pl-ar-fon),    a    Tillage  separate  sect.    The  Jansenism  and  Qui- 

*WVIIUD     of    France,    dep.    Oise,  etism  of  France  and   the  Methodism  of 

Compiegue,  remarkable  for  its  castle,  England  sprang  from  sources  similar  fe 

led  in  1890  and   recently   regional,  those  of  the  German  pietism. 

1800.  Pietra-dnrfl.    (pi-artra  d5'ra),  a  kind 

TA-lauCaloia     St.    See  Calais.  «ric*™'  uur*   of   mosaic   eiecuted    in 

rc-icv-viutus,  Italyj  and  egpecjauy  at  Florence,  in  hard 

Tot     (pi-cr-ro),  a  comic  character  stones,  such  as  topazes,  garnets,  carne- 

on  the  French  stage,  dressed  Hans,  rubies,  etc. 

i  harlequin,  and  playing  the  part  of  Piezometer     (Pl-c-com'e-ter),    an    in* 

ming  but  cowardly  rogue.  a^«iv*ia^wa    strument   for   measuring 

TeilOllt    (pcr'pont),     Edwards,  the  compression  of  water  and  other  liquids 

"            statesman,    was   born    at  under  pressure.     In  Oersted's  piezometerl 

i  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1817;  died  the  pressure  is  gauged  by  the  manometer. 

392.     He   studied    law    and    became  and  the  amount  of  compression  indicated 

knt   in   his  profession,   was   made  a  by  mercury  in  a  glass  tube. 

of    the_  Superior    Court    of    New  px<r      See  Hog. 

in    1857,    and    attorney-general    of  «*• 

Jnited  States  in  1875.     In  1870  he  Pip*afett&    (pS-ga-fet'a),     Antonio, 

appointed  United  States  Minister  to  *&<***'»*>**    \iorn    at    Vicenza    towards 

:  Britain.  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  accompanied 

ra  PI  Aroma -n       See  Langlandc.  Magellan    in    the    first    circumnavigation 

re  riuwman.  of  t^e  globe  (151<>_22).  He  kept  a  jour- 
X  (pg-a-ta'),  in  painting  and  ual  of  the  voyage,  of  which  a  complete 
°  sculpture,  a  representation  of  edition  was  first  published  only  in  1800. 
Virgin  embracing  the  dead  Christ.  Pip*eoil  (pij'uu),  the  common  name  of 
t.  Peter's  at  Home  is  a  I'ieta  by  8CV**  a  group  of  birds,  forming  in 
iel  Angelo.  some  systems  a  section  of  the  order  of 
ermaritzblirP*  (pe-ter-mar*-  rasorial  or  gallinaceous  birds,  in  others  a 
wiuaiii^uuig  itz-burg),  cap-  distinct  order.  The  pigeons  or  doves  as 
if  Natal,  45  miles  inland  from  I  tar-  a  group  have  the  upper  mandible  arched 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  towards  its  apex,  and  of  horny  consist- 
ay.  It  was  founded  in  1843.  and  ence;  a  second  curve  exists  at  its  base, 
d  after  two  of  the  Itoer  leaders,  where  there  is  a  cartilaginous  plate  or 
r  Retief  and  (Serfs  Maritz.  It  is  PJcce  through  which  the  nostrils  pass, 
arly  built,  with  wide  streets  planted  The  crop  is  of  large  size.  The  pigeons 
trees,  contains  the  governors  resi-  are  generally  strong  on  the  wing.  They 
>  ana  government  buildings,  etc  are  mostly  arboreal  in  habits,  perching 
(11)11)  ;ft  1.555.  upon  trees,  and  building  their  nests  in 
18111  *pl'«*-tizm),  in  (Jerman  the-  elevated  situations.  Both  sexes  incubate; 
ology  the  religious  views  of  and  these  birds  generally  pair  for  life; 
rietists,  a  name  originally  applied  the  loss  or  death  of  a  mate  being  in  mauy 
vision  to  some  young  teachers  of  cases  apparently  mourned  and  grieved 
igy  at  Leipzig,  who  began  in  lfS8U  over,  and  the  survivor  frequently  refus- 
•liver  ascetic  lectures  on  the  New  ing  to  be  consoled  by  another  mate.  The 
ment  to  the  students  and  citizens,  song  consists  of  the  well-known  plaintive 
dea  of  imparting  theological  instruc-  cooing.  The  pigeons  are  distributed  in 
in  n  popular  way  came  from  their  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  attain 
I  and  teacher  Spener  (the  German  the  greatest  luxuriance  of  plumage  in 
on),  who  had  held  religious  meet-  warm  and  tropical  regions.  The  pigeon 
in  Frankfort  from  the  year  li»70,  family  is  divided  into  various  groups, 
■hich  the  laity  prayed,  and  were  The  true  pigeons  or  Oolumbida*  are 
ed  to  ask  questions,  etc  The  Leip-  represented  by  the  stock-dove,  the  com- 
•ctures  were  put  a  stop  to  as  being  mon  wild  pigeon,  from  which,  it  was  once 
e  to  good  government,  hut  the  infill-  supposed,  most  of  the  beautiful  varieties 
of  the  pietists  led  to  tin*  foundation  of  the  Columbid<r,  which  in  a  state  of 
>)  of  the  I'liivi-rsity  of  Halle,  which  domestication  are  dependent  upon  man, 
:ie  the  center  of  evangelical  religion  derived  their  origin:  but  it  is  now  be- 
ermany.  The  hading  adherents  of  lieved  the  rock-dove  is  the  parent  stock, 
pr  were  appointed  its  first  professors,  The  passenger-pigeon  waa  formerly  very 


-berry  Pike 

abundant  in  North  America.     The  num-  The  lake  colors   have   tin  or   alum   foi 

bere  that  sometimes  moved  together  were  their  basis,  and  owe  their  tint  to  animal 

vast     beyond     conception.     Millions     of  or  vegetable  coloring  substances.     Indigo 

these    pigeons    associated    together    in   a  is   a   purely   vegetable   color,   as   is   also 

single    roost.     They    were,    however,    de-  blue-black,  which  is  obtained  from  burned 

stroyed    by    hunters    so    indiscriminately  vine-twigs.     Ivory  black  is  a  purely  ani- 

that  they  have  entirely  disappeared.    The  mal  color,  being  nothing  else  than  burned 

house-pigeons,  tumblers,  fantails,  pouters,  ivory.     In   staining   porcelain   and   glass 

carriers,  and  jacobins  are  the  chief  vari-  the  metallic  colors  which  are  not  driven 

eties  of  the  rock-pigeon,  and  have  been  off  by  heat  and  are  not  easily  changeable 

employed  by  Darwin    (see  his  Origin  of  are  used. 

Specie 8  and  his  Animals  under  Domesti-  PictttIV      See  Pygmy, 

cation)    to  illustrate  many  of  the  points  AX©,Uiv• 

involved  in  his  theory  of  '  descent  by  nat-  Picrrierol       ^^  ^>f"nero'°» 

ural  selection.'     Other  species  of  pigeons  XXB11CXVX• 

are  the  Treronidce  or  fruit-pigeons  of  In-  Picrrrnt      ®ee  Earthnut. 

dia,   the  Eastern   Archipelago,  and   Aus-  -*"iBllul'# 

tralia;  the  Qouridw  or  ground-pigeons,  PjVo  (pl'ka),  the  calling-hare  (La- 
the largest  of  the  group,  including  the  iXiV,a  gomys),  an  animal  nearly  allied 
crowned  pigeon  (Ooura  coron&ta)  of  the  to  the  Lares,  and  forming  the  family 
Eastern  Archipelago.  See  also  Carrier  Lagomyda?.  It  is  found  in  Russia, 
Pigeon,  Turtle-dove,  etc.  Siberia,  and  North  America,  and  is  re- 
Pif?eon-berrV  Same  as  Pokeweed.  markable  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
Axgcvu.  u^iijr.  stores  up  its  winter  provision,  and  also 

PicypAn   TyictIiqIi       conjectured  to  be  for  its  voice,  the  tone  of  which  so  much 

.crigcuii  Anglian,     a   form  of  ,  bugi-  resembies  that  0f  a  quaii  a8  t0  ^  0ften 

ness  English,'  a  conglomeration  of  Eng-  mistaken    for   it. 

lish  and  Portuguese  words  wrapped  in  Pilrp  (pik),  a  genus  of  fishes  belong- 
a   Chinese   idiom,    used    by    English   and  ing   to   the  order  Teleostel,   and 

American    residents    in    China    iu    their  included    in    the    Malacopterous    division 

intercourse  with  the  native  traders.  of  the  order.     The  pikes  form  the  types 

Pif?eon-T)ea.      *ne  ^ruit  °f  *ne  legumi-  of  the  family  Esocida?,  in  which  group  the 

*i-5^vxi  |ica,    n0ll8  shrub  Cajanus  In-  body  is  lengthened,  flattened  on  the  back* 

dicus,  a  native  of  India,  but  now  culti-  and   tapering  abruptly   towards  the   tail, 

vated  in  tropical  Africa  and  America.     In  One  dorsal  fin  exists,  this  structure  being 

India    the   pigeon-pea    forms   a    pulse   of  placed  far  back  on  the  body,  and  oppo- 

general  use.     Called  also  Angola  Pea  and  site  the  anal  fin.     The  lower  jaw  projects. 

Congo  Pea.  Teeth  are  present  in  plentiful  array,  and* 

Picr-iron       ^ce  Iron*  are  borne  by  almost  every  bone  entering 

*   ©  XXV11•  into  the  composition  of  the  mouth.     The 

Pigment- Cftll      m  Physiology,  a  small  common  pike  (Esox  lucius)  occurs  in  the 

xigiucut  vcu,     cejj  containing  color-  rivers    of    Europe    and    North    America, 

ing  matter,  as  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  It    is    fished   chiefly   for  the  sake   of    its 

eye.  flesh,     which     is    accounted    exceedingly 

Pigments      (pig'mentz),      materials  wholesome.     The    pikes    are    very    long- 

©  used   for   imparting  color,  lived,    and    form    the    tyrants    of    their 

especially  in  painting,  but  also  in  dyeing  sphere,  being  the  most  voracious  of  fresh- 

or    otherwise.     The    coloring    substauces  water  fishes.     When  fully  grown  the  pike 

used  as   paints  are  partly  artificial  and  may  attain  a  length  of  5  or  G  feet,  and 

partly  natural  productions.     They  are  de-  there  are   numerous   instances  on   record 

rived  principally  from   the  mineral   king-  in    which    these    fishes    have    greatly    ex- 

dom ;  and  even  when  animal  or  vegetable  ceeded  that  length.     The  sea  pikes  (Esom 

substances  are  used  for  coloring  they  are  bclone),  also  known  as  garpikes,  are  also 

nearly  always  united  with  a  mineral  sub-  included    in    the    family    Esocida?.     (See 

stance  (an  earth  or  an  oxide).     In  paint-  Garfish.)     The  saury  pike   ( Scorn  hereto* 

ing  the  colors  are  ground,  and  applied  by  saurus)   resembles  the  garpike  in  general 

means   of   some    liquid,    which    dries    up  conformation,    but    possesses    the    dorsal 

without  changing  them.    The  difference  of  and  anal  fins  in  the  shape  of  a  number  of 

the  vehicle  used  with  the  method  of  employ-  divided   *  finlets.'     The  bony  .  pike    (Lepi- 

ing  it  has  given  rise  to  the  modes  of  paint-  dosteus  osseu*)  of  North  American  lakes 

ing  in  water-colors,  oil-colors,  in  fresco,  in  and  rivers  belongs  to  an  entirely  different 

distemper,  etc.     For  oil-painting  mineral  order  of    fishes  —  that   of   the   Ganoidei. 

substances  are  more  suitable  than  lakes  See  Bony  Pike. 

prepared  with  minerals,  because  the  latter  P-jIta      a  8ort  °*  lance,  a  weapon  much 

become  durker  by  being  mixed  with  oil.  *t,LXkC>    used  in  the  middle  ages  as  an 


Pike 


T"T  in  the  armies  of  Europe  con- 
ririadM  at  least  two-thirds  pikemen  and 
on*- third  harqaebnalera.  Gustavus  Atiol 
pfeoa  omitted  tbe  pikemen  in  some  regi- 
nenta  entirely.  The  Invention  of  the 
bayonet  drove  the  pike  oat  of  use. 
THV*  Aijbxbt,  poet,  ni  born  at  Boa- 
*»**»»  ton,  Massachusetts,  In  1800;  died 
In  1891.  He  eettled  In  Arkansas,  became 
a  lawyer,  and  waa  attorney  for  the 
Cherokee  Indiana.  He  served  in  the 
army  during  the  Mexican  war,  and  organ- 
ised some  Indian  regiments  during  the 
Civil  war,  leading  them  in  the  battle  of 
Pea  Ridge  and  Elkborn.  After  the  war 
he  was  tor  a  time  editor  of  the  Memphis 
AppraL  In  1830  be  published  Hymn* 
of  the  God*,  and  subsequently  other 
poems,     lie    also    wrote    works    on   Ma- 

THVp  Zerltxh*  Montoouzbt,  so  Idler 
iiac»  and  explorer,  born  at  Latnber- 
ton.  New  Jersey,  in  1T70.  He  entered 
the  army,  and  in  1806  led  an  expedition 
sent  by  the  government  to  trace  tbe  Mis- 
sissippi to  its  source,  and  subsequently 
made  expeditions  In  the  West,  discover- 
ing Pike's  Peak,  and  reaching  the  Rio 
Grande.  He  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  in  1813,  and  on  April  13  of  that 

f*ar    was    killed    during    an    attack    on 
ork  (now  Toronto)   in  Canada. 
Pilr ••tMtaIi       I  *,u  "operca  1 ,    a    genus 

the  perch,  but  showing  a  resemblance  to 
tbe  pike  in  its  elongated  body  and  bead. 
Like  tbe  pike,  it  is  n  dangerous  enemy 
to  other  fresh-water  fishes,  but  the  flavor 
of  Its  flesh  is  excellent.  In  Europe  It 
occurs  in  two  species.  It  nlso  occurs  in 
the  fresh  waters  of  the  United  States, 
such  as  tbe  great  lakes,  tbe  Upper  -Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  Ohio. 

Pike's  Peak  one  of  ,he  highest 
.ruse  a  reaK,    Bumn.,;ls  ot  [he  Rock, 

Mountains  (14.134  feet),  in  the  center 
of  the  state  of  Colorado.  It  was  discov- 
ered by  General  Z  M.  Pike  in  1808.  It 
abounds  in  rich  gold-bearing  quarts,  and 
has  a  meteorological  observatory.  A 
rackrail  line  of  railway,  0  miles  long,  to 
top  of  mcun'.nin,  is  operated  during  the 
summer  mouths. 

Pikul.    ««■ ''*"'■ 

Pilaster    (Pi:'»'»*'*j  ■    square   pillar 

projecting   from   a   pier  or  a 

wall    to    tre    extent     of    from    one-fourth 

to    i.u.-tMiil    of    its    breadth.     Pilaster* 


Filcomayo 


eled  after  the  order  with 
which    they    were    used. 

See  Column. 

Kin*  <*£■&  SS 

Roman  procurator  of  Ju- 
deea.  He  succeeded  Va- 
lerius Oratua  In  a.d.  2*1. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his 
early  history.  He  was  a 
narrow-minded  and  im- 
politic governor,  and  at 
the  very  beginning  of  his 
term  of  office  led  to  com- 
motions among  the  Jews 
at  Jerusalem.  When 
Christ  bad  been  con- 
demned to  death  by  the 
Jewish  priests,  who  bad 
no  power  of  Inflicting 
capital    punishments,     lie 

wa*   carried   by    them   to     

Pilate     to     be     executed.         punier— 
Yielding  to  tbe  clamors  of       Coriutbisn. 
the  Jews  the  Roman  gov- 
ernor ordered  Jesus   to  be  executed,  but 
permitted  Joseph  of  Aritnathea  to  take  bis 
body  and  bury  it.     Pilate  was  afterwards 
removed  from  his  office  by  VltelHuH,  pre- 
fect  of  Syria    (a.d.  301,   and,   according 
to  tradition,  was  banished  by  Caligula  to 
Vienna   (Yienne),   \-   "- ■■' 
■aid   to  have   died   ■ 
some  years  after. 
Pilfttns     (ne-lii'tilsl.  Mount,  a  moun- 
jriittiUB    tBin    [n    gwjtlMtamii   on    lhe 

borders  of  tbe  canton-  of  Lucerne  and 
Unterwalden.  Its  loftiest  peak,  tbe  Tom- 
lisborn,  attains  a  height  of  711(5  feet. 
It  is  almost  as  great  a  favorite  with 
mountain  climbers  as  the  liigi  on  account 
of  the  Imposing  views  of  the  Iternese 
scenery  obtsined   from  various 


committed   suicide 


pom 


.   the   i 


Clupea     pit- 

chardui),  a  species  of 
fishes  Included  iu  tbe  family  and  genu* 
of  tbe  herrings  (Clupeiihel,  which  they 
much  resemble,  though  rather  smaller. 
Tbe  usual  spawning  time  is  October. 
They  are  found  iu  greatest  plenty  on 
the  southern  coasts  of  England,  the 
Cornwall  pilchard  fisheries  being  theme 
best  known  and  must  celebrated.  Pil- 
chards are  chiefly  consumed  In  Spain, 
Italy,  and  France  during  Lent  and  utlier 
fasting  seasons.  Many  of  the  commer- 
cial '  sardines  '  are  in  rcnlity  young  pil- 
chards,   the    sardine     ( whii-h    seel     being 

Klcoiwyo  'H'SHii?^! 

rise*   in   Bolivia,    on    the   eastern    decliv- 
ities of  tbe  Andes,   and   falls  into  tbe 


Piles 


Pillar-Saints* 


Paraguay,  near  Asuncion,  after  forming 
the  boundary  between  Paraguay  and  the 
Argentine  Republic.  Its  entile  length  is 
between  1500  and  1600  miles.  On  ac- 
count of  its  shallowness  during  the  dry 
season  and  the  great  current  in  its  narrow 
parts  it  does  not  appear  likely  to  become 
usefully  navigable. 
Pll68       ^ee  Hemorrhoids. 

Piles  (pHz)»  m  works  of  engineering, 
are  used  either  for  temporary 
purposes  or  to  form  a  basis  for  perma- 
nent structures.  In  the  former  case 
they  are  usually  squared  logs  of  wood 
sharpened  at  the  point,  which  is  some- 
times protected  with  an  iron  shoe  to 
enable  it  to  penetrate  the  harder  strata 
which  it  may  meet  with  in  being  driven 
into  the  ground.  The  most  usual  pur- 
pose to  which  piles  are  applied  in  tem- 
porary structures  is  to  make  coffer- 
dams. The  permanent  purposes  for 
which  piles  are  employed  are  various. 
In  manv  cases  the  object  is  to  secure 
a  firm  foundation  in  a  loose  or  swampy 
soil.  In  these  cases  the  piles  used  are 
now  often  of  cast-iron,  sometimes  solid 
*nd  sometimes  hollow.  Piles  are  driven 
in  by  a  heavy  block  raised  and  let  fall 
alternately,  this  in  extensive  works  being 
accomplished  by  means  of  steam  ma- 
vhinery. 

Pile  wort     ^ee  ^c^an^ne' 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,    ™Jfi£; 

ary  movement  in  the  north  of  England, 
in  15150-87,  subsequent  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Henry  VIII  in  regard  to  the 
church.  The  insurgeuts  demanded  the 
fall  of  Cromwell,  redress  to  the  church, 
and  reunion  with  Home.  Mustering  to 
the  number  of  30,000.  they  ma  relied  upon 
York,  and  within  a  few  days  were  mas- 
ters of  England  north  of  the  Ilumber. 
Henry  temporized,  promising  a  free 
parliament  at  York ;  but  when  the  in- 
surgents returned  home  all  concessions 
were  revoked,  and  a  renewal  of  the  re- 
volt was  suppressed  with  great  rigor. 
Many  perished  by  the  block,  the  gibbet, 
and  the  stake. 

PilerrimftC^e  (pil'gri-mij),  a  journey 
xixg milage  to  a  sacred  place.  The 
practice  of  making  pilgrimages  to  places 
of  peculiar  sanctity  is  n«  ancient  as  it 
is  widespread.  Tlie  ancient  Egyptians 
and  Syrians  had  privileged  temples,  to 
which  worshipers  capie  from  distant 
parts.  The  chief  temples  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor  swarmed  with  strangers. 
But  it  is  in  Christianity  and  Moham- 
medanism that  the  practice  has  attained 
its  greatest  development.     The  first  Chris- 


tian pilgrimages  were  made  to  the  graves 
of  the  martyrs.  By  the  end  of  the 
fourth  and  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
the  custom  had  become  so  general  as  to 
lead  to  abuses.  Throughout  the  middle 
ages,  and  especially  about  the  year  1000, 
the  religious  fervor  of  the  people  man- 
ifested itself  in  numerous  pilgrimages, 
especially  to  Jerusalem.  The  outrage*, 
inflicted  on  the  Christian  pilgrims  bv 
the  Saracens  led  to  the  Crusades,  which 
were  themselves  nothing  else  than  gi- 
gantic armed  pilgrimages.  The  shrine 
of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  near  Rome, 
that  of  St.  James  of  Compo3tella  in 
Spain,  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  in  France, 
were  all  sacred  spots  to  which,  from 
the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
even  much  later,  pilgrims  resorted  in 
innumerable  crowds ;  and  from  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  X  Becket  at  Canterbury  had  the 
same  honor  in  Eugland.  After  the 
Reformation  the  practice  of  making  pil- 
grimages fell  more  and  more  into  abey- 
ance, and  the  spirit  which  led  to  it  .seems 
almost  to  have  become  extinct  among 
Christians,  although  there  are  still  oc- 
casional outbursts  of  it  among  the 
Roman  Catholics,  as  in  the  modern  pil- 
grimages to  Paray-le-Monial,  Lourdes, 
lona,  and  Holy  Island.  In  the  Greek 
church  Mount  Athos  is  the  chief  shrine 
of  pilgrimage.  For  Mohammedans  the 
great  place  of  pilgrimage  is  Mecca,  which 
wus  the  resort  of  Arabian  pilgrims  long 
before  the  time  of  Mohammed.  Among 
the  Hindus  and  the  Buddhists  also  the 
practice  of  performing  pilgrimages  largely 
prevails. 

Pilgrim  Father*     the  name  **ven 

who,  in  order  to  escape  from  religious 
persecution,  sailed  from  Southampton  In 
the  Mayflower,  landing  at  what  is  now 
Plymouth  in  Massachusetts,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1020,  thus  colonizing  New  England. 
They  numbered  100  men,  women,  and 
children. 

PiliMiit  (pe-le-bef).  a  town  in  India, 
x  in  unit    .n  the  district  of  Barejuy,  in 

the  Northwest  Provinces,  30  miles  north- 
east of  Bareilly  city,  on  the  Desha  River, 
the  entrejtfit  for  an  extensive  traffic  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  countries. 
The  most  important  industry  is  sugar  re- 
fining. In  1740  it  was  seized  by  the 
Roliilla  leader,  1 1 A  fi  z  Rahmat  Khan,  who 
made  it  his  capital.  In  the  western  out- 
skirts stand  his  cathedral-mosque  and  the 
remains  of  his  palace.     Pop.  about  35,000l 

Pillar     ^(>e  ^'°'Mmn* 
Piliar-Saints.   See  «*««» 


Mian 


I  Prussia,  at  the 

at  the  Frtahw  Halt,  3D  miles  w.  a.  w.  of 
Kflnifdbtif,  with  which  It  form*  one 
port,  Largs  tcmIi  for  KBnigsberg  are 
partially  unloaded  mt  PUlau.  Pop.  7374. 
Pillorv  (plTo-ri).  »  frame  of  wood 
•**™*'  erected  on  posts,  with  mov- 
able board*,  and  hole*  through  which 
wan  nut  the  head  and  hand,  of  a  crimi- 
nal   for 


Piloty 


la  employed  by  regulation  or  usage.  A 
master  refusing  to  take  a  pilot  vitiates 
the  insurance  on  the  vessel ;  while  a 
pilot  refusing  to  perform  the  duty  for 
which  he  is  licensed  renders  himself  lia- 
ble to  penalties.  Tbe  master  or  owner 
of  a  vessel  is  not  responsible  for  damage 
caused  by  tbe  fault  or  incapacity  of  any 
qualified  pilot  where  the  employment  of 
such  pilot  is  compulsory;  but  the  pilot 
must  not  be  Interfered  with  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  Pilotage  fees  de- 
pend on  the  distance  and  the  draught  of 
water  of  tbe  vessel  piloted.  Masters  and 
mates  passing  tbe  requisite  examination 
are  entitled  to  pilotage  certificates  to 
conduct  their  own  vessels.  Laws  regu- 
lating pilotage  have  been  enacted  by  th« 
aeveral  maritime  states  —  this  power  be- 
ing controlled  by  Congress.  The  pilot 
laws  of  the  states  are  different,  some 
being  unjust  and  burdensome,  especially 
as  to  sailing  vessels;  while  others  are 
fair  and  equitable.  A  sailing  or  steam- 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  must  pay 


view,  and  generally  to  public  insult. 
It  was  a  common  punishment  in  Britain 
for  forestalled,  units  of  false  weights, 
those  guilty  of  perjury,  forgery,  libel, 
seditious  writings,  etc.  It  was  abolished 
in  1837. 

Pills,  (pi's'1*  medicines  made  up  In 
■"""  globules  of  s  convenient  size  for 
swallowing  whole,  tlie  medicine  being  usu- 
ally mixed  up  with  some  neutral  substance 
•uch  as  bread -cru tubs,  ban]  soap,  ex- 
tract of  liquorice,  murihige,  syrup, 
treacle,  and  cnti  serve  of  roses.  The 
coverings  are  liquorice  powder,  wheat 
flour,  line  sugar,  and  lycopodhim.  In 
msny  cases  pills  are  now  enameled  or 
silvered,  which  lii'i'i-iv.^i  them  of  most 
of  their  unpleasant!  less,  fills  are  a 
ilighly  suitable  form  for  ndininiM.-ring 
medicines  which  operate  in  small  doses, 
or  which  arc  intended  to  act  slowly  or 
not  to  act  at  nil  until  they  reach  the 
lower  intestines,  anil   in  some  other  rases, 

Klot  m'.viglJ.e  a"  '3'  wi'-Cn"  Tp£ 
tlcular  district.  Hy  the  existing  law. 
oversea  vessels  must  employ  a  pilot  in 
those  parts  of  the  voyage  where  a  pilot 


ployed.     The    compulsory     pilotage    sys- 
tem   is   being    abolished    in    many    large 
foreign    seaports,    without    detriment    to 
the  general  safety  of  navigation. 
Pilnt-finh      ('Vaucrdtct  or  Scomber 

oslean  fishes  included  in  tbe  Scom- 
ber Idm  or  ninckerel  family,  and  some- 
times Included  in  the  ssme  genus 
(Scomber)  as  the  mackerel  itself.  The 
pilot-fish  was  formerly  supposed  to  act 
•Dot   to   the   mariner,   and   la   still 


Pllul.flih 


supposed  to  act  as  such  to  sharks.  It 
often  follows  In  the  wake  of  ships  for 
long  distances,  associating  with  sharks 
anil  devouring  the  refuse  thrown  ovcr- 
tionrd.  The  average  length  is  about  12 
inches.  In  general  form  it  resembles  the 
mackerel. 

Pilnrv  (pe-Io'te),  Karl,  a  German 
*«<»y  painter,  born  at  Munich  in 
1820;  died  in  1S80.  He  studied  at  the 
Academy  of  Munich,  and  gained  fains 
by  his  picture  of  Tfif  Founding  of  the 
Catholic  League  (1854).  Id  1830  he 
was  appointed  a  professor  In  the 
Munich  Academy  of  Arts.  lie  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  historical  subject*,  and 
among  bis  works  are:  Sent  by  Ike  Dead 
Bod*   of    Walbnutei*!    tferu   •mm?   Me 


Pilpay  Pinchot 

Ruins  of  Rome;  Mary  Queen  of  Scot'  teen.  Among  the  most  important  im- 
land  receiving  her  Death  Sentence;  The  provements  introduced  in  the  fabrication 
Murder  of  Cccsar;  Thusnelda  in  the  of  pins  are  the  machines  by  which  the 
Triumph  of  Germanicus  ;  The  Wise  and  head  is  formed  from  the  pin  itself,  and 
Foolish  Vtrgins;  The  Death  of  Alea-  the  machine  for  sticking  the  pins  in  pa- 
ander  the  Great.  Piloty  is  reckoned  the  per  —  both  American  inventions.  Solid- 
most  remarkable  representative  of  the  headed  pins,  now  universally  used,  were 
realistic  school  of  Germany.  first  made  in  1824.     The  consumption  of 

Pil-naxr       See  Bidpai.  pins  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 

xiijmy.  thirty  millions  a  day 

PllePTi  (pil'sen),  a  town  in  Western  Pino  Cloth  (pe'nya),  a  costly  fab- 
xiiscii     Bohemia    at  the  conflUeDCe  of   * llltt    vlutxl    ric  made  in  Manila  from 

the  Mies  and  Radbusa,  53  miles  south-  the  unspun  fibers  of  the  leaves  of  the 
west  of  Prague.  It  consists  of  the  town  cultivated  pineapple  plant  (Ananassa 
proper,  with  promenades  on  the  site  of  sativa).  Its  color  is  almost  white,  but 
the  old  ramparts,  and  of  three  suburbs,  has  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow  in  it.  In 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  church  spite  of  the  delicacy  of  its  texture  it  is 
(1292),  town-house,  real-school,  and  remarkably  strong.  Its  chief  use  is  for 
theaters.  The  chief  article  of  manufac-  making  ladies'  pocket  handkerchiefs,  but 
ture  and  commerce  is  beer.  Coal,  iron,  it  is  sometimes  also  used  for  dresses.  It 
alum,  etc.,  are  worked  in  the  neighbor-  is  frequently  adorned  with  exquisite  em- 
hood.     The     second     town     of     Bohemia,    broidery. 

Pilseu  dates  from  1272.  During  the  PinflpntVlMr  or  Pinakothek  (pi- 
Thirty  Years'  war  it  was  for  a  time  *  1Uttl'u  fcUB*>  na-ko-thek';  Gr.  pina- 
the  headquarters  of  Wallenstein.  Pop.  kothtke),  a  name  sometimes  applied  in 
(1!>10)  N1,KjT>.  Germany    to   galleries   of   art,    especially 

Pilnm       See  Javelin.  collections     of     paintings.     The     Pinaco- 

xnum.  thek   formed   by   Louis   I   of  Bavaria  at 

PimAlnrlTiQ    (pim-i-lo'dus),    a    genus    Munich   is  particularly   famous. 
ximciuuua  of  maiaC0pterygian  ab-   Pinar  del  RlO     (!*-*»*''  del  rf'5), 
dominal    fishes,    found    chiefly    in    South  the    most    westerly 

America,  the  Nile,  and  some  of  the  province  of  Cuba,  bordering  Havana 
eastern  rivers,  and  supposed  to  abound  province  on  the  east.  It  is  mountainous 
in  subterranean  lakes,  as  one  species  N.  and  w.,  low  and  marshy  on  the  coast. 
(P.  cyclopum),  0  inches  long,  is  some-  Rivers  aud  lakes  are  numerous,  some  of 
times  ejected  in  thousands  from  the  the  rivers  flowing  underground.  This 
craters  of  volcanoes.  province     contains     the     fertile     Vuelta 

PimPTi'tn  or  Pimenta.  See  Allspice.  Aba  jo  district,  in  which  grows  the  fin- 
111UCU  u,>  est    tobacco    in    the    world.     Sugar-cane, 

Pimuernel  (pim'per-nel;  Anagallis),  coffee,  rice,  sea-island  cotton,  corn, 
aiui|;ciuci  a  genus  0£  p]ants  belong-  fruits,  and  fine  woods  are  produced, 
ing  to  the  nat.  order  of  Priinulacese.  The  Stock  raising  is  also  carried  on.  Area, 
Anagallis  arvenis,  or  field  pimpernel,  a  5000  sq.  miles ;  pop.  257,893. 
beautiful  annual,  is  commonly  known  in  PiTiRr  del  Ttio  a  c*ty»  capital  of 
England    (where   the  scarlet -flowered   va-  >     above    province.      It 

riety  is  bv  far  the  most  common)  as  the  is  05  miles  w.  s.  w.  of  Havana,  is  in  the 
4  shepherd^s  or  poor  man's  weather-glass,'  center  of  the  Vuelta  Abajo  district,  and 
from  the  fact  that  its  flowers  do  not  open  has  an  active  trade  in  tobacco.  Its  sea- 
in  rainy  weather.  The  blue  and  lilac  va-  port  is  Coloma,  at  the  mouth  of  Coloma 
rieiies  of  the  Anagallis  col  Una,  originally  Kiver,  on  the  8.  coast  14  miles  away, 
a  native  of  South  Africa,  have  been  intro-  Pop.  11,000. 

duced  into  gardens,  where  they  have  a  PlTicllOt  Gifford,  forester,  born  at 
fine  effect.     The   water   pimpernel   is  the  >    Simsbury,     Connecticut,     in 

Veronica  Anagallis;  the  yellow  pirn-  1805.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in 
pernel,  Lysimachia  ncmorum.  1889,    studied    forestry    in    Europe,    was 

PiniTviriplla       See  Anise.  made  a   member  of  the  National   Forest 

X  iwpincutt,.  Commission  in   1890,  and  was  chief  for- 

PlH  a  Qlece  °*  w're»  generally  brass,  ester  of  the  United  States,  1898-1910. 
'  sharp  at  one  end  and  with  a  head  In  the  latter  year  he  was  dismissed  by 
at  the  other,  chiefly  used  by  women  in  President  Taft  as  a  result  of  the  Baf- 
fastening  their  dre^s.  By  the  old  meth-  linger  controversy  concerning  the  Alaskan 
ods  of  manufacture  by  hand,  the  distinct  coal  deposits.  He  has  been  professor  of 
processes,  from  the  straightening  of  the  forestry  at  Yale  since  1903  and  president 
wire  to  the  spinning  and  hammering  of  of  the  National  Conservation  Association 
the  head,  were  usually  said  to  be  tour-    since  January,  1910. 
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PinoklieV  <a**Wt  Charles  Cotes- 
•  -j  WOBTH,   statesman,    was 

bora  at  Cbarlettooy  Sooth  Carolina,  in 
1746L  In  the  Revolutionary  war  be 
dftsplaytd  naofotiofi  and  intrepidity,  and 
for  two  yeara  Buffered  rigorous  contine- 
Dent.  In  1787  be  waa  a  member  of  the 
convention  that  framed  the  Count  itution. 
Washington  in  1795  offered  him  the 
place  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  after- 
wards that  of  Secretary  of  State,  in 
his  cabinet,  both  of  which  he  declined. 
lie  was  sent  to  France  as  id  in  inter  in 
1796,  and  met  a  suggestion  of  obtain- 
ing certain  advantages  for  his  country 
by  bribery  with  the  tftriking  utterance, 
'Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent 
for  tribute.*  He  was  appointed  a  major- 
general  about  1798  and  wus  a  candidate 
of  the  Federal  party,  with  John  Adams, 
for  the  presidency  in  1WJ0,  but  was  de- 
feated, lie  died  in  1825. 
Pindar  (pin'dar;  Pin'i>aro8>,  the 
AAiAUAA  greatest  of  the  lyric  poets  of 
Greece,  born  in  Bkeotia.  in  or  near 
Thebes,  of  a  noble  family,  about  .VJ2 
B.C.  At  an  early  age  he  was  instructed 
in  n«usic  and  poetry:  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  bis  poetical  talent  he  was 
sent  to  Athens,  where  he  became  the 
pupil  of  Lasus  of  Hermione.  the  founder 
of  the  Athenian  school  of  dithyrarubic 
poetry.  In  after-life  Up  showed  hiin- 
seif  a  great  admirer  of  Athens  and  the 
Athenians,  who  rewarded  him  for  the 
honors  he  paid  to  them  by  making  him 
a  public  guest  of  the  city  and  giving 
him  a  present  of  10.<X>0  drachmas,  and 
after  his  death  erected  a  statue  \u  his 
honor.  He  was  held  in  great  honor  by 
many  princes  of  Greek  states,  for  whom 
he  composed  choral  Hongs,  and  had  close 
relations  with  Delphi.  Little  is  known 
with  certain tv  of  his  life ;  even  the  date 
of  his  death  is  doubtful.  The  most 
probable  account  ap|M*ars  to  I**  that  he 
di<*d  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  whi<  h  ca«e 
his  death  would  fall  at»out  AVI  iu\  He 
practiced  all  kinds  of  lyric  poetry,  and 
excelled  equally  in  all.  Hi*  works  em- 
braced hymns  to  the  gods,  pa>ans.  dithy- 
rambs, dancing  and  drinking  snugs,  dirges. 
panegyrics  on  princes,  and  odes  in  honor 
of  the  victors  in  the  great  Grecian  games, 
but  the  only  i>oems  of  hi*  whit  h  have 
come  down  to  us  entire  belong  to  the  last 
class,  the  Kpinicia.  Korty-tive  of  the 
e|ijnician  odes  of  Pindar  are  still  extant. 
Fourteen  of  these  are  in  celebration  of 
Olympic  victors,  twelve  of  Pvthian, 
eleven  of  Nemean,  and  eight  of  Istb- 
n>iau- 

Pindar  1>rr£&-    s,e  woicott. 


Pindarccs  jffitl^L11?^  JKS: 

oootert),  the  name  given 
in  British  India  to  the  hordes  of 
mounted  robbers  who  for  several  vears 
after  1812  inf<-st<-d  Central  India.  They 
were  descended  mostly  from  the  caste 
of  Mohainiuedan  warriors,  which  for- 
merly received  high  pay  from  the  In- 
dian princes,  and  they  were  secretly 
excited  by  the  Indian  tributaries  to  at- 
tack the  company.  In  1X17  the  British 
governor-general,  the  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings, determined  on  the  destruction  of 
" hese  robbers,  whose  force  was  estimated 
•it  4U,tj00  horse.  Attacked  on  all  sides, 
"fjey  were  conquered  and  dispersed.  Gar- 
-*aons  were  placed  in  some  fortresses,  and 
the  native  states  of  the  infested  district 
were  formally  taken  under  British  pro- 
tection. 

Pind  Dadan  Khan,    a  p«*p«?«w 

******  -*-**»•••"■*  •m**»***j  commercial 
town,  Jhelum  district,  Punjab,  British 
India,  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
Jhelum  Uiver,  with  a  trade  in  salt.  Pop. 
13,770. 

PindllS  (piu'dus),  the  ancient  nam* 
of  the  principal  mountain 
range  of  Northern  Greece  forming  tin? 
watershed  of  the  <-ouutry  and  the  hoiiu- 
dary  between  Thcssuly  and  Kpirus.  It 
was.  like  Helicon  and  Parnassus,  a  seal 
of  AjxjIIo  Hinl  the  Muses. 
Pine  (pin  i.  the  popular  name  of  tree* 
of  the  genus  I'inua.  natural  order 
Con  if  era*,  whii  h  is  divided  into  two 
sulMjrders,  namely,  1.  Ahi*ttn*<r,  the  tir 
tribe ;  and  2.  <upn  stint  <r,  the  cypress 
trils*.  The  pines  belong  to  tin*  former 
wet  ion,  and  are  distinguished  fnun  tlie 
sprue*.*,  lan-h.  tir.  cedar,  etc,  chiefly  by 
having  persistent  leaves  in  clusters  of 
two  to  lite  in  the  axils  of  membranous 
scales.  All  the  KtlTupcan  slHM'ii-S.  4-X- 
cept  P.  1'rmhm,  ba\e  only  two  leaves  in 
a  sheath:  most  of  the  Asiatic.  Mexican, 
and  California  kind**  have  three,  four 
or  five  Ica\e«,  :md  thowe  of  the  I'liitcd 
States  and  Canada  h:ne  generally 
three.  The  con<*>  also  afford  an  im- 
portant ready  mean**  of  distinction  and 
classification.  The  Scutch  pine  or  fir 
< /'.  eylfntriAi  is  a  tall,  straight,  hard; 
tree,  from  lit)  to  U"»  feet  high:  a  native 
of  most  parts  of  Kurojte.  flowering  in 
May  and  June,  and  having  many  \ari- 
eties.  There  are  extensive  forests  of  it 
in  Ilus«ia.  Poland,  Sweden.  Norway. 
Germany,  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  Yo^gi  s.  In  Scotland  it  gr«iw*  at  the 
height  of  l!7'N>  feet  on  the  Grampians. 
The  Corsictin  pine  i /\  AanVioi  gnrw» 
to  a  height  of  from  Mi  to  1(NI  feet,  and 
*•    the    island    of   Corsica    it    is    said    to 


Pine 

reach  an  altitude  of  140  to  ISO  feet. 
Ibe  pinaster,  or  cluster  pine  (P. 
pinaMler),  Is  indigenous  to  the  south  of 
Europe,  to  the  nest  of  Asia,  the  Hima- 
layas, and,  it  seems,  even  (o  China.  It 
ia  a  large,  handsome,  pyramidal  tree, 
varying  from  40  to  60  feet  in  height. 
Its  cones  point  upwards,  in  star-like 
clusters,  whence  the  Dame  of  pinaster 
or  star  pine.  In  France,  especially  be- 
tween Bayonne  and  Bordeaux,  it  covers 
immense  tracts  of  barren  sand,  in  which 
it  has  been  planted  to  prevent  the  sand 
from  drifting.  The  atone  pine  (P. 
pinea)  is  a  lofty  tree  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  where  it  is  a  native:  its  spread- 
ing head  forms  a  kind  of  parasol;  the 
trunk  Is  50  or  00  feet  high,  and  clear  of 
branches.  Sabine's  pine  (/'.  Sabini- 
dna)  was  discovered  in  California  in 
1826.  The  leaves  are  in  threes,  rarely 
in  fours,  from  11  to  14  Inches  long;  the 
trees  are  of  a  tapering  form,  straight, 
and  from  40  to  120  feet  high,  with 
trunks  from  3  to  12  feet  in  diameter. 
The  Cembran  pine  (P.  Cembra)  is  a 
native  of  Switzerland  and  Siberia.  The 
red    Canadian    pine     (P.    retinita),    or 

£;ilow  pine,  inhabits  the  whole  of 
anada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, and  ia  also  found  lu  the  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  trunk  rises  to  the  height  of  TO  or 
80  feet  by  about  2  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
uniform  size  for  two-thirds  of  its 
length.  The  wood  is  yellowish,  com- 
pact, tine-grained,  resinous,  aud  durable. 
The  true  yellow  pine  (P.  variabilis) 
abounds  in  the  Atlantic  stales  from  New 
Jersey  to  Virginia,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  r>0  or  GO  feet,  by  15  or  18 
inches  in  diameter  at  base.  The  cones 
are  small,  oval,  aud  armed  with  Sne 
spines.  The  limber  ia  largely  used  in 
shipbuilding  and  for  house  timber.  The 
■vhite  pine  (P.  ilrubui)  abounds  chiefly 
from  lat.  43°  to  47"  and  southward  to 
the  Alleghnnies.  The  limber  ia  not 
sirong,  but  ia  easily  wrought  and  dura- 
Mi',  sod  its  timber  is  consumed  in  much 
greater  quantity  and  for  a  wider  variety 
of  purposes  than  any  other.  The  de- 
miind  for  it  bus  been  so  great  that  the 
former  great  white  pine  forests  are  al- 
most denuded.  The  Labrador  or  Banks's 
pine  (P.  Bankiidna)  is  usually  a  low, 
straggling  tree,  growing  among  barren 
rocks  to  a  height  of  from  5  to  8  feet, 
but  may  attain  three  times  that  height. 
The  cones  are  recurved  and  twisted, 
and  the  leaves  are  regularly  distributed 
over  the  branches.  In  Nova  Scolia  and 
the  state  of  Maine  it  is  known  as  the 
scrub  pine,  and  in  Canada  as  the  gray 


Fine  Bluff 

Sine.  The  other  American  pines  are  the 
ersey  pine  (P.  inopi),  the  trunk  of 
which  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  utility  in 
the  arts ;  the  pitch  pine  (P.  riaiia) , 
which  is  most  abundant  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  and  the  wood  of  which,  when 
the  tree  grows  in  a  dry,  gravelly  soil,  is 
compact,  heavy,  and  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  resin;  the  loblolly  pine  (P. 
(irdaj,  the  timber  of  which  decays  speed- 
ily on  being  exposed  to  the  air;  the 
long-leaved  pine  (P.  paluttrit).  which 
abounds    in   the   lower   Dart   of   the   Caro- 


.    Georg 


vhite    ■ 


■i   the 


pine  (P.  Lamberliana) .  which 
grows  between  the  fortieth  and  forty- 
third  parallels  of  latitude,  and  about 
100    miles    from    the    Pacific.     It    ia    of 

gigantic  size,  the  trunk  rising  from  150 
to  upwards  of  200  feet,  and  being;  from 
7  to  nearly  20  feet  in  diameter. 

Pineal  Gland  XVls^'body'fnVt 

Eroperly  a  gland)  forming  part  of  the 
rain.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and 
is  connected  with  the  cerebrum  at  its  base 
by  four  peduncles  or  stalks  and  by 
some  few  cross-fibers.  Its  function  is  not 
known.  It  was  considered  by  the  an- 
cients to  be  the  seat  of  the  aoul. 

Pineapple  M»«".°**»  ««"«o.  «  pi«nt 

«        belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
of   Bromeliaces>,    much   esteemed   for   it* 

richly- flavored    fruit, 


hot 


ruralized    i 


regions  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  is  also 
cultivated  in  hot- 
houses.    It  is  largely 

and  exported  in  the 
canned  slate  to  the 
L'niled  States,  The 
common  pineaflple 
plant  yields  the  fiber 
of  which,  in  Manila, 
the  beautiful  piBa 
cloth  is  made.  (See 
Pirio  Cloth.)  The 
fiber  is  also  used  for 


irposeo 
India. 


Pineapple  fruit. 


ituated  on  the  Arkansas  Hiver,  71  miles 


TiWb-ehMfa  Pink 

It  hi  fa  the  heart  of  the  nfteal  aclvy-.L  etc     Th*  maniifarturei  are 

haidwnml  timber  belt,  chiefly    cotton.    w.*>l*-n.    and    nlk    good*. 

trade,  mcf-a  afl  It  b*>-nred  to  Savoy  frr.m  K-4Z.  bat  the 


wwodworUac  bHIb,  railmad  flm  Freeh  b*-ld  it  f^r  a  eyries  of  yearn  on 
Fop.  (inO|  1UCB;  (192Qi  19.280.  MTc-ral  f*-*jrion» :  a&d  ;t>  citadel  waa  at 
IS  ma  nfiifVr  •*  An  Bcltle  <£Tf»-  ©n*  t:ai*  the  priuva  «.f  in?  Man  with  tbe 
«™-™»* W*f    !•**«*••   piaiperrfai.  Iron  Ma*k.    Pop.  !-•>*. 

S^ST^.^LS*1*  TE1*  faf^  *"*$  Pincy  Tallow.  '*;;•«  ■>»  *"?*?* 

pliw  It  Mia  am  the  joan*  *rn»ti  of  *****v  *°"wn'  u **■..«.  1*  a  fatty 
these  trees  ad  cats  its  war  :r.to  the  pubrtaii'*-  r*»*:r.*Iiii*:  -aax.  '•Stained  by 
heart,  thai  COBfVttfaf  the  *boot  in:o  a  boilirr  with  V2t«-r  :i-  fr*:t  -.f  t:.«?  r*f- 
tube.  ri*  /itdi").  a  :r~  « ■•*:.-:.  l  ■  l  :.*.*•  Malabar 

Pine-finch.  •?  JP1™'0?*1!*.*  <«•«•*-   II  *■"=■•  ~l  -*-■  '■»---«- 

tlrtfori.  *  genua  of  cooiroftral  p*rcLina:  PlllCy  Y anUSIl,  *    rw""-n.    '^.V    ^ 

Iiinia    or     In*#*Aore*,    be-loniing    to     :i*  -  '  .  VHv"6       '■t"-4i?.*"i 

subfamily    of    tbe    bullnnct**     </>rra«-  JT^  **';  «f*—  "f .  >■   *-»»  ftt'J  '  "■;  ■-?• 

IiM«-  * .      It     i«    of    larger    *iv    ?Lil     rL»  J_«*^"«  I*di'*  mz    I.  «'y«iwffl.      It  i* 

common  balifioch.  and  =*i^r«  from  ■*"  ^  V»  ■*  I"-**  *~- •■----  *•=-- 
8  to  9  incbe*  in  l*nrt.  1:  w--r«  in  **-?•.  *-^  !r::«-  '-->•*-.-  >  f  T  b-r 
tbe  Antic  and  norUm  k*:%i  of  both  ***>«  :L->.-t-  /-t  tir  \*:k  of  :L*  tr-t 
Old  and  New  Work**.  I:  ii  more  «f  -*';.  :**  k-^**~'*-  .It  .*  *..-.-&.*  ;a 
rarely  found  in  the  tesperat*  ^n:yjo§  taT**-**--*  *t-  —■?•£*  '-;»*- 
of   Europe.     Ita    song  n,.-~   *r*    trr**a-  pine  Pong.     ? "J>wW1  "t7:t---  !Vr " 

Pin»1  <pe'nel».  Phiujttl  :i*  !I'.«tri  th*  T  i.^.  Viti  .:,  :l-  *ar.»  t»-i:,*«.i 
XT111C1  ^^  iMa-^.  mtf  t<fr-    ;-   —4%.  «tr.rj   a-'i  f  .r  a  :.i^i*rr  f<^..ir.     It 

at  St-  Andr#.  ia  :i*  Tt*z*-    4*711.- =.*&-.  hi   ;■*."-:     -   *    r  •  =.    ^--  r-^r.S..*»  ti» 

of  Tarn,  and  if>i;-i  a:  T*/.;'j:«*  •  »:•*•*  r»<"-.Ar  r^">     .  :-:.:..-. 

be  took  bis  dortor't  -i -rr»*  .t.  ITT.;     t^i  Pinorree         ;  *.rr-..     HtZE*     !*..     r*- 

Montpellier.     In   177^  t*  **c-   v    Ptr:«.  *"*6*w        f  r: .-.»?.    v,n   a:   I^i^a.T. 

and    in    1T91    ^-a=>*    :l:      ^  *v*    -t    ill*  Mt  •       '.  j-4^.  ':.-:  .-.  1-««1.    H-  f*n**i 

treatiK-  Smr  TAl%*%*tv.%  !/'•::  -       fi  •=*  it    ""■    '  •"-    **'      *^.r*r^:    .:.    r^    »i- -^ 

follovrinr    v*ar    l*    m    =.*>     :  —  -.■•  jj  b-  ■  ■■-    .r.    !>-••    :.    *.-yi    •.- i-i*    r-r7 

pbj*i'-La=  at  Th,*  B>v-*.  n  .    •    :?.;  fc:  *".     --'..     r-**-/:   "*;.,.-  «,f  J>-t^.:  .^. 

Salp*trier*.     Bt  i.«  *r-'ir^  !-:     "    i-»  J'^*  v"    l>f  ~-    '-  "'    -*   -i '-.•.-! 

manar*^.^:    '.f    -l-m-    :t  .    t.     .  ■_".     .-.  =-     *   *"*•.'    -.  •■•.■  "-  •    : ■;-  •  *    -  '-  •v— - 

wh!<b    L*    :l-w::-:    •:*    i-ri--    — •»•-  '*    -*     "  -";  ':'-  %*  :  ■•-••■"-•-:  *-  --•;? 

m^nt  of  :U  :^**-^.  I'--,  a.-.     -  '    .-  .*■  •*"    '  :  «'-./  r  *r-"     >     '.*•'•      *-'■•  - 
tKxii  of  :i~  rr*-»:    r-' -m  :*_*-    ■-**   *^.     ■  :^  *    *.-*       .  .  .     .    --*i»" 

•ff^^'tf^i  ^—  tt*-". *.ir  —  •— *-t.    i-*^**1^*.     if*  ■**  ■  ""--r**-  -■'-  •  ■-  •    **•'•  »r*-*.  -'.  »"' 

lied  at  Pari  i*>J-     "  PinSTUiCUla       :■■■*»■■  •;■*      *  «^-' 

pin**.    £-«     asrJ"  "■'■■  -"        ""  ■"••"'-    ••.-T   t-         •<       *     .-*.-•    %•  :  ••     --fi    ^  .%,  ■ 
Tb«*    r^lzs    r*=-?i    -  v-     -.i;r*--    '       ••.-»•    »-••     -*•/;*•••-•->- 

wu^rou-.:-:  c>.  iv   ..^ -^.  *- Ping-Yang.    *J  ■7/V'--"V.  v'- 
Pinero    ';>=>='•"      .uvvi  v.-.      •-       ••  v  ■.-.     :•   •    •»■•*■•■-"-• 

•oh«-it'.r.   wi*   "-r--"    -I"  "^  -.  .   -      -.     :-"'     v.-    .-.^\  •■•-...      !■-  ;.  ■  .  4-    -.   -.t 
an-i    m:  !*    :  *    <     «•-•■■■■    •--./.    *.  -    ^'  .  '     '   -•«-  :    *  "■  :  ■•   ^»    *  •  - 

W:nfr.  ■:•*■.     -i     >"*      •     ••-     -■■•;     .:*-•• 

inc  •*-*  I.?  -.=.   i- .   :;^  ■..!•#*■      v    pinion     ■■--  ?  •■■  ■   ■•■    ■  *  "■  ■  ••■•    * 

•-...-•-Kfcf-i:    7.:;-       i*  'r     T'»     ■• .  .  ^*      ».•-•    •   -*-■-    ''   «     *  'J  "      ■■  •     ■■  •    •""   •'.■-■.-♦ 

>V"?  A-sr-*-'".  7"  •■-.•-<  i.'*»  '/■.  .»■.*•■'••.••;.:*  *  •  >  ■.••:;  ' 
Ir«n7«*r*y.        ."»<        /"••«##        f:        ••.*     »  w    t*'-«       '.    '    -.  -»    f    •"    -.^    •»*•-. 

ItalT.  •—■-■.         T    ••     , .     ■    -i   «■.-.•■      -*T-,ir*       ■•».■./     r    •..  i-.»i       •;-• 

m**+m.    f  *    ' :  *  :■".»  ■.■..►      *  *     ■  ■.•»    '  *  ".^  ■  •   » .*         .f    •  *    •■!•■.    J  ■*.«»;•»•   *^ 

BO>j''.      "f     '  .  •..»  m     i     •.'•    i..     ■'      <         »   '       •-»-.*;-•    -.r*      •   •»•, 


temperate  parts  of  the  European  conti- 
nent. Their  roots  are  annual  or  peren- 
nial; the  stems  herbaceous  and  jointed; 
the  leaves  opposite  and  entire,  and  (he 
flowers  terminal,  aggregate,  or  solitary, 
and  always  beautiful.  The  clove  pink  or 
carnation,  and  the  garden  pink,  of  which 


PiTiVprton     (piii'tor-tun),  Allan,  de- 
rinKenon     furtive,  born  Ht  Glasgow, 

Scotland,  in  Ifill);  died  iu   1SS4.     He  mi- 

f rated  lo  Canada  iu  1H40  ami  went  to 
'nicago  in  18j0,  where  he  joined  the 
detective  depart  inn 
organized     the    deb 

ft'rote    interesting 
experiences  an  a  detective. 
John,    a    Scottish    anti- 
quary, born  at  Edinburgh 


Finkerton, 

in    1738.     He    

to  the  signet,  hut  in  17811  went  to  Lon- 
don to  devote  himself  to  literature,  and 
by  his  I.illiTt  on  Literature  obtained  the 
acquaintance  of  Horace  Walpole.  Ills 
more  valuable  publications  are:  Ancirat 
Scottish  I'ormi,  from  the  Manuscript 
Collection   of    Sir   Richard   Mai t land   of 

Lethington,    with    Notes    nnd    a    Glossary 


One  of  the  boats  of  a  man- 
of-war,  used  to  carry  the 
officers  to  and  from  the 
shore,  is  also  called  the 
pinnace.  It  is  usually  rowed 
with  eight  oars. 

Pinnacle  <*&*"•„£ 

any  lesser  structure  that 
rises  above  the  roof  of  a 
building,  or  that  caps  and 
terminates  the  higher  parts 
of  angles  or  of  buttresses. 
The  application  of  the  term 
is  now  generally  limited 
to  an  ornamental  pointed 
mass  rising  from  angles, 
buttresses,  or  parapets, 
and   usually   adorned 


They  a 
plan 


.vied     do- 
ally  squai 


t  agonal,  and  In  a  few  in- 
stances hexagonal  and  pen-  * 
tagonal.    The  tops  are  gen- 
erally crocheted,   and   have 
finials   on   the   points. 

Pinnate  (pin'ftt),  in  botany,  formed 
r"Uia.ie  like  a  feather.  A  pinnate 
leaf  is  a  species  of  compound  leaf 
wherein  a  single  petiole  has  sev- 
eral leaflets  or  pinnules  attached 
lide  of  it. 


/(  or  lOTiti   (  ITiWl, 

discussion  of  the  '  Pietish  quest. _ .   ... 

p","1'iC   "rrntid    fronf "Scant'  editions*    Pinnated  GrOUSe,   £ 

and  11   (Jtmral  Collection  uf   I  oj/aiet  and    'be      nrmrie       lien.       nr 
7™.W,     in     III    large    volumes.      Ue    died 

at  Pari*   '     


_    provided    

,  to  be  paid  by 
the  husband  to  the  wife  for  her  separate 
use,  ami  to  be  applied  in  the  purchase 
of  apparel,  ornaments  for  her  person,  or 
for  private  expenditure. 
Pinna  <l'm'n>.  or  Wiso  Shell,  a 
finna  ^nlli<  of  rnmellibmnchiHte  UoJ. 
lusca  inelndiil  in  the  fnniilv  Avirulidie. 
The  prims  is  ii'iircseiiti'd  bv  the  f'i'ma 
prrtiniiia  of  Hie  ltriri-th  casts,  by  the 
/•.  nt,t,i!U  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  by 
the   /'.    butltila.    I',  nidi's,    I',    tiii/rtna.   and 

hy    othiT    s[ ies.      Some     species    attain 

large  dimensions,  being  as  much  as  2 
feet  long.  The  '  bysaus.'  hy  which  they 
adhere  to  rocks,  is  remarkably  long,  and 
of  strong,  silky  tenure,  nnd  is  capable 
of  being  woven  into  cloth  ii|Min  winch  a 
very  high  value  is  set.  This  mnmifnctiire 
wns  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  still 
practiced  in  Italy  to  some  extent. 
Pin  Tin  co     (pin'usi,   a   small   vessel    used 

nnnace  at  Ki,i(    „  ilt  „,„;,,,„,,,  svith 

Mils    and    oars,    nnd    also    has    two    or 
hree    masts    which    are    schooner- rigged. 


, _.      prairie    ' 

chicken,  a  common  game  bird  Id 
tlie  Mississippi  Vullev.  north  of 
Louisiana.  The  male  is  remark- 
able as  possessing  two  erectile  j 
tufts  in  the  nape,  and  an  air 
bladder  (connected  with  the 
windpipe,  and  capable  of  inflation)  OB 
each  side  of  the  neck,  in  color  and  snap* 
resembling  small  oranges;  general  plum- 
age brown,  mottled  with  a  darker  shade. 


carnivorous  Order  of  mammals,  in  which 
the  fore  and  hind  legs  are  short,  and  are 
expanded  into  broad-webbed  swimming 
puddles.     The  section  comprises  the  Mala 


ulnr 

usual  .     . 

of  cards,  from  the  nines  to  the  acea,  or 
more  recently  from  the  sevens.  The  T«d- 
ues  range  as  follows :  Ace,  ten,  king, 
queen,  knave,  and  nine.  Game  is  counted 
by  niarriaees  Iking  and  queen  of  one 
suit),  fours  (aces,  kings,  etc.),  pinocle 
loueen    of    spades    and    knave    of    due 


bun  Pioneers 


ode, 


— )f  dcnee  (nine  of  tramps),  and  by  frescoes  by  him  in  the  Buffalini  Chapel 

in  sequence   (knave  to  ace).    Each  of  the  Church  of  St  Maria  in  Araceli, 

these   counts  lino   its  special   value.  Rome.    He    left    many    exquisite   altar- 

jbs  In  also  counted  from  tricks  taken,  pieces  and  other  works  in  tempera;  he 

A   tan,    ace,   and   king   counting   ten  never  painted  in  oil. 

iftta.    when  played  by  three  or  more  Pinna      See  Pine. 

lyars.  the  nefisor  coonta  are  declared  -Krii&UB* 

tere  tat  play  begins.  THnzon    (pen-thon').    a    family   of 

imisi    IftXA  OB.    See  Jala  4e  Pima.  * MU,WU    Spanish  navigators,  natives  o£ 

LOW^  Palos,  who  were  associated  with  Colum- 

a  town  of  Western  Russia,  in  bus  in  the  discovery  of  America. —  Mar- 

the  government   of   Minsk,   on  tin  Alfonso,   the  eldest,   was  of  great 

»    navigable     river    Pina.     It    stands  assistance  to  Columbus  in  fitting  out  his 

ong  marshes,  and  is  built  of  wood.    It  fleet,  and  in  the  voyage  commanded  the 

i  an  active  transit  trade.     Pop.  28,028.  Pinta. —  Vicente     xahez,     his    brother, 

The  Pinsk   Marshes,   which  cover  an  commanded  the  KiAa  in  the  first  voyage 

mense  extent  of  country,  are  now  in  of  Columbus. —  Francisco  Martin,  the 

>cess  of  being  drained.  third  brother,  was  pilot  of  the  Pinta  in 

21+    (pint),    a    measure    of    capacity  the    first    voyage    of    Columbus.     From 

need    for    both    liquids    and    dry  him  descended  the  noble  Spanish  family 

>ds;  it  is  the  eighth  part  of  a  gallon,  of  Pinson. 

34.65925   cubic    inches.    The    Scotch  Pinmhinn     (pS-om-b*'no),  a  town  of 

it  waa  equal  to  3.0065  imperial  pints.  *AVillU111"    Italy,  province  of  Pisa,  on 

ntado       Bee  Guineo-foicl.  the  seacoast  opposite  the  island  of  Elba. 

*ui*»uv.  jt  ^kAB  Qi£  fortifications,  a  good  harbor. 

ntn.il  TVnr»V     *  genu*  of  ducks,  so  and  manufactures  of  Bessemer  steel  and 

jiwui  A/uun.,    named  from  the  military    projectiles.     Pop.    5979.     Piom- 

ngated  form  of  the   tail-feathers.     In  bino  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  small 

e    the   common    pintail    duck    (Daflla  principality. 

It*)    is  equal   to   the   mallard.     These  Piombo    (P*-om'b6),     Sebastiano 
ds    are    common    to    the    Mississippi  w    Luciani     del,    a    celebrated 

Hey,  and   they  occur  on  the   Med  iter-  painter,    born    at    Venice    in    1485.     He 

lean  coasts,  in  the  (Julf  of  Mexico,  in  studied  under  Giovanni  Bellini  and  Gior- 

•  West   Indian  Islands,  and  in  Africa,  gione,    whose    fine   coloring    he   imitated, 

ey  breed  in  confinement,  and  the  flesh  Coming   to    Rome   about    1512,    he    was 

savory.  induced  by  Michael  Angelo  to  enter  into 

Tito     (P$n'td),  Major  Serpa,  a  Por-  rivalry    with    Raphael.     When    Raphael 

•       tuguese  traveler,  born   in   1846,  painted    his    celebrated    T  rant  figuration^ 

1  educated  at  the  Royal  Military  Col-  Sebastiano    attempted    to    surpass    it    by 

e,     Lisbon;     entered     the     Portuguese  painting  the  Raising  of  Lasarut,  which 

ny   in    1863.     In    1877-79   he   crossed  is  considered   his  greatest  work,  and   is 

rica    from    Benguela    to    Durban,   and  now    in    the   National    Gallery,    London, 

cribed  his  journey  in  a  work  entitled  Other  important  works  are  The  Scourg- 

w  1  Crossed  Africa    (London,  1881),  ina  of  Our  Lord,  and  A    Holy  Family. 

ich  procured  him  many   honors,  espe-  His  chief  merit,   however,   lay   in  single 

lly    from    geographical    societies,     tie  figures  and  portraits,  such  as  his  Clement 

i    led    several    exploring    expeditions,  VII.     Ue     was     high     in     favor     with 

I  his  preceding*  in  the  Zambesi  dis-  Clement,  who  created  him  keeper  of  the 

?t  led  in   1$!H)  to  a  vigorous  and  sue-  papal  seals.     From  this  circumstance  he 

sful    protest    by    Britain    against    the  derived    his    surname    Del    Piombo,    the 

ims  of  Portugal   in  that  quarter.  seals  attached   to   the   papal   bulls  being 

Tifn-rnnnTiin     (pin-tu-rik'yd;     'the  at  that  time  of  lead  (piombo).     He  died 

uiunctmo     little    painter'),    an  in    1547.     lie   preferred   oil   painting   to 

inent  Italian  painter  of  the  Tmbrian  fresco,  and  some  of  his  later  works  are 

ool,    whose    real    name    was    Rkknar-  executed  on  slate. 

:o  di  Rktto,  was  born  at  Perugia  in  PinrtAATft     (pl-u-ntrs'),    laborers    at- 

A;     died     at     Siena     in     1513.     He  *1U11CC1B    tached  to  an  army   for  the 

*d    for   a    time    at    Rome,    and    while  making  and   repairing  of  roads,  digging 

re    was    engaged    on    the    frescoes    of  trenches,    and    preserving    cleanliness    in 

Sistine  Chapel,  being  at  this  time  the  camp  when  stationary,  etc.  A  num- 
ber the  influence  of  I'emgino.  His  ber  of  men  are  now  attached  to  each 
ef  work  wax  a  series  of  mural  paint-  corps  as  a  permanent  bodv  of  pioneers, 
a   illustrating    the   life   of   Pope   Pius  In  a  general  sense  the  word  is  applied  to 

(iEneas    Silviiin),    in    the    cathedral  all  those  who  precede  others  in  any  en- 

rary    at    Siena.     There   are   also    fine  temrisa. 

0— * 


Pipe 


in  Ilie  govern- 
ment ot  same  name,  one  of  the  oldest 
(owns  of  Poland.  It  was  nl  one  time 
the  seat  of  the  Polish  diet,  and  the  kings 
were     elected     here.       Fop.     -11,181.-    The 

fovernmi'ot  has  on  area  of  4729  sq.  miles, 
t  is  moderately  ferlile,  and  has  consid- 
erable manufactures  of  cottons  and  wool- 
ens. Fop.  l,40ii,951. 
Vinrri  (pe-oz'e),  Hester  Lynch  Sal- 
riOZZi  U8BUBT  an  Engiian  autlioreM, 
the  daughter  of  John  Snlusbury  of  Bod- 
ville,  Carnarvonshire,  was  probably  born 
In  1741;  did  at  Clifton  in  1821.  Early 
in  life  she  was  distinguished  by  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments.  In  1763 
she  was  married  to  Henry  Thrale.  a 
wealth j'  brewer  of  Soutbwark,  London, 
which  borough  he  then  represented  in 
parliament.  Soon  after  her  marriage 
she  gathered  round  her  a  brilliant  circle, 
including  above  all  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
lived  wiih  the  Thrales  for  sixteen  years. 
Mr.  Thrale  dying  in  1781,  his  widow, 
who  was  the  mother  of  four  daughters, 
married  in  1784  I'ioxzi,  a  Florentine  mu- 
sic-master, then  resident  in  Rath.  This 
alliance  was  keenly  resented  by  all  her 
friends,  and  Johnson  entirely  gave  up  her 
society.  Her  Anecdote*  of  fir.  Johnson 
appeared  in  17,S(i.  and  her  Letter*  to 
and  from  Dr.  Johnson  in  1788.  She 
also  wrote  a  few  poems,  an  autobiog- 
raphy, etc. 

Pjqb  (pl'pal.  a  genus  of  toads,  of 
"  which  the  best  known  species  is 
the  Pipit  Americana  of  Surinam  and 
Brazil,  popularly  designated  the  Surinam 
toad.  The  tongue  and  teeth  are  wanting 
in   this   family.     The  nipa   is  one  of  tbe 


the  female  in  water  after  tbe  usual 
method,  and  being  impregnated  by  the 
male,  who  then  collects  the  egg*  and 
places  them  in  the  female's  back.     Each 


hatched   and    the   young   pass   their   tad- 

PinA  (Pip),  a  wine  measure,  usually 
■rlF>=  containing  very  nearly  106  im- 
perial or  126  wine  gallons.  Two  pipes 
or  210  imperial  gallons  make  a  tan.  In 
practice,  however,  the  size  of  the  pipe 
varies  according  to  tht  kind  of  wine  it 
contains.  Thus  a  pipe  of  port  contains 
(about)  138  wine-gallons;  of  sherry,  ISO; 
of  Madeir      "" 


riety  of  purposes  In 


Pips  Toad  (P.  sttrinamauis). 
most  repulsive  looking  of  the  toads,  and 
Is  noied  an  ei.-mplifving,  in  the  case  of 
the  female  animals,  an  anomalous  mode 
nf  developing  the  egga  and  young.  A 
nuiTilier  of  pita  or  iteprettslotM  termed 
dorsal  cells '  appear  to  lie  formed  on 
the  hack  of  the  female  pijias  at  the  breed- 

posited,  tbe  eggs  being  first  deposited  by 


used   for  a  great   ( ...   r-.r- 

the  arts  and  in  domestic  economy.  The 
materials  of  which  pipes  are  made  are 
also  very  various,  wood,  stone,  earthen- 
ware, iron,  lead,  copper,  leather,  gutta- 
percha, etc.,  being  all  employed.  Drain- 
age and  sewerage  pipes  of  great  strength 
and  size  (measuring  from  1  or  2  up  to 
54  inches  in  diameter)  are  now  usually 
made  of  fire-clay,  glazed  on  their  outer 
and  inner  surfaces.  Large  iron  pipe* 
are  usually  cast,  and  are  used  for  the 
supply  of  water  and  gas. 
Pi'tia  Tobacco,  a  bow)  and  connecting 
*1t'c)  tube,  made  of  baked  clay,  wood, 
stone,  or  other  material,  and  used  in 
smoking  tobacco.  The  chief  proceaaee  In 
the  manufacture  of  clay  pipes  are  mold- 
ing and  baking.  Finer  and  more  expen- 
sive pipes  are  made  of  meerschaum,  a 
somewhat  plastic  magnesias  stone  of  a 
soft,  greasy  feel.  Meerschaum  pipe  mak- 
ing is  carried  on  to  tbe  greatest  extent 
by  tbe  Germans,  and  Vienna  may  be  said 
to  be  the  center  of  the  manufacture. 
Sometimes  the  bowl  alone  (which  Is  fre- 
quently artistically  carved)  is  of  meer- 
schaum, tbe  stem  being  of  wood,  the 
best  sorts  of  which  are  got  from  the 
young  stems  of  the  Mabaleb  cherry, 
grown  near  Vienna,  tbe  mock  orange  of 
Hungary,  and  the  jessamine  sticks  of 
Turkey.  The  stem,  whether  of  the  same 
materia]  as  the  bowl  or  of  wood,  U 
usually  provided  with  a  mouthpiece  of 
ivory,    silver,    or    amber,    tbe    last    being 

K referred.  Briar-root  pipe*,  with  the 
>wl  and  stem  of  one  piece  of  wood,  and 
provided  with  amber,  Ivory,  or  bona 
mouthpieces,  are  now  very  common. 
They  arc  made  of  the  roots  of  a  large 
variety  of  heath  (Fr.  bntyere).    Corn-cob 
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...tuincd  wide  popularity  in  __ 
Pipes  with  painted  porcelain  bowla 
voritea  in  northern  Europe.    The  * 


V  have 


fpe-olay  Pipit 

afcak  !■  a  pipa  of  great  tfie.  the  bowl  particularly  India  and  South  America. 
whlcfc  If  art  upon  an  air-tight  vessel  The  general  properties  of  the  order  are 
rteOjr  filled  with  water,  and  has  a  aromatic,  pungent,  and  stimulant  The 
tall  tnbt  which  passes  down  into  the  dried  unripe  fruits  of  Piper  nigrum  con- 
ifer. The  long  flexible  amoking-tube  is  stitute  black  pepper.  (See  Pepper.) 
■titefl  la  the  aide  of  the  vessel,  and  The  fruit  of  Cubebo  officinalis,  a  climb- 

■  sjsjeka  is  made  to  pass  through  the  ing  plant  of  Java  and  other  Indian 
itat,  being  thus  cooled   and  deprived  islands,     is     the    Cubeb     pepper.     (See 

•afjM  nozioua  pronertiea.    Upon   the  Cubebe.)     The   leaves  and   unripe   fruit 

■srican  continent  pipes  have  oeen  in  of    Piper    anguetifolium    constitute    the 

■  from  a  very  remote  period.  Indian  aromatic,  fragrant,  and  astringent  sub- 
pea,  with  elaborately  carved  soapstone  stance  called  matioo  or  matica.  which  has 
wis  and  ornamented  wooden  stems,  or  been  recommended  for  checking  hemor- 
tirely  of  baked  clay,  have  been  found  rhage.    The  leaves  of  Piper  Be  tie  (Cha» 

the  ancient  mounds  of  the  West,  to-  vica  Betle)   are  chewed  in  the  East  as 

ther  with  other  relics  of  an  unknown  a   means  of  intoxication.     (See   BeteU) 

ee.     See  Calumet.  The  root  of  Macropiper  methyeticum  is 

LH6*cl&V     a  fine  white  clay  which  is  the  kava  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  and 

lywioj)    uge<j    for   maKing   tobacco  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  stimu- 

pea   and   articles   of   pottery,   also   for  lating  beverage. 

Mining    soldiers'    belts,    etc.     See   Clay  PjriATTA    (pi-pet')f  an  instrument  used 

d  Pipe   (Tobacco).  xripcttc   b      chemists,    druegists,    etc., 

LDe-figlieS     (Synonathue),    a    genus  consisting  of  a  glass  tube  with  a  bulging 

«^                 of  fishes  included  in  the  expansion  about  the  middle,  into  which  a 

border  Lophobranchii  and  nearly  allied  certain  quantity  of  liquid  may  be  sucked 

the    curious    little    fishes    popularly  by  the  mouth  or  a  rubber  bulb,  so  as  to 

own   as   'sea-horses'    (see   Hippocam-  be  transferred  from  one  vessel  to  another. 

•).     They  are  distinguished  by  a  long  Pirvi-ncr  fTrnw     a  hird  of  New  South 

d  taperin*  body,  and  by  jaws  united  *lVlll\g  wuw,   Wales,  remarkable  for 

form  a  tube  or  pipe,  bearing  the  mouth  its   musical    powers,   and    for   its   power 

the  tip.    The  Syngnathue  acue  is  one  of   mi  in  icing   the   voices   of   other  birds. 

the  most  familiar  species.     It  averages  It   is   the   Barita   tibicen,   and   by   some 

inches  in  length.     The  largest  of  the  naturalists   is  placed  among  the  shrikes 

pe-fishes  is  said  to  attain  a  length  of  (Laniida?),  by  others  among  the  crows 

feet.    A  very  remarkable  circumstance  (Oorvida?). 

connection  with  the  pipe-fishes  consists  Pirrigtrelle   iP*P "  *8  ' tre*  •   ^*pertfKo 
^  .sxpiDncAJ.^  Ptptetrella) ,   the   familiar 

little  bat  which  makes  its  appearance 
and  flits  about  during  twilight  It  is 
of  small  size,  and  possesses  a  mouse-like 
body  covered  with  hair,  from  which  re- 
semblance its  popular  name  of  Flitter- 
mouse  ha 8  been  derived.  It  passes  the 
winter,  like  most  other  bats,  in  a  state 

Great  Pipe-fish  (Syngnat hus  aeus).  of    torpidity;    but    appears   to    hibernate 

for    a    shorter    period    than    other    and 

the  males  of  some  species  possessing  a  larger  species. 

och-like  fold,  situated  at  the  base  of  Pirjit  (Pip'^K  or  Titlark  (Anthue), 
9  tail,  in  which  the  eggs  are  contained  Jr  a  genus  of  perching  birds  pos- 
ter being  extruded  from  the  body  of  the  sessing  striking  affinities  with  the  larks, 
nales,  and  in  which  the  young,  after  which  they  resemble  in  the  large  size 
tching,  continue  to  reside  for  a  time,  of  the  hinder  claw,  but  commonly  classed 
te  name  pipe-fish  is  also  applied  to  the  with  the  wagtails,  which  they  closely 
unbers  of  the  genus  Fietularia,  included  resemble  in  their  habits  of  running 
the  Acanthopterons  division  of  the  swiftly  on  the  ground.  The  meadow 
•leostei.  The  bones  of  the  face  are  pro-  pipit  or  titlark  (Anthue  prateneie)  is 
lged  to  form  n  tubular  structure,  at  the  commonest  British  species.  The 
f  extremity  of  which  the  mouth  opens,  shore  pipit,  or  rock  lark  (A.  pefrdtae), 
le  Fietularia  tabavaria  of  the  Antilles,  frequents  the  sea-beach,  and  feeds  on 
eraging  about  3  feet  in  length,  re  pre-  molluscs  and  Crustacea.  The  tree  pipit 
its  this  genus.  or  titlark  (Anthue  arboriue)  is  a  sum- 
in#raceffi  ipI-P^r-A'se-e),  the  pep-  mer  visitant  only  in 'the  British  Isles, 
ljtc  i^a;  pers,  a  natural  order  of  All  the  pipits  build  their  nests  on  the 
rubby  or  herbaceous  exogenous  plants,  ground.  The  song  in  all  consists  of  a 
habiting  the  hottest  parts  of  the  globe,  clear,  simple  note.    The  Anthue  ludovb 


Pippin  Piranesi 

cianus,  0  to   7  inches   long,   is  common  before   the   other   obtains   fifty   he   wins 

in  North  America.  a  double. 

PiTvni-n       (pip'in).   the  name  given  to  Pin  Tift- work     (P*-ka')f  a  fine  kind  of 

"PP™      a  certain  class  of  dessert  ap-  jrx<iuc  WWJL    inlaid  work,   resembling 

pies,    probably    because    the    trees    were  buhl-work    (which  see),  but  much  more 

raised  from  the  pips  or  seeds,  and  bore  expensive  and  elaborate,  the  inlay  being 

the    apples    whioh    gave    them    celebrity  minute  pieces  of  gold,   silver,  and   other 

without   grafting.     The  Ribston,  Golden,  costly  materials. 

and  Newton  pippins  are  favorite  varie-  PiraCV  (PJ'ra"8»),  those  acts  of  roo- 
ties, well  known  in  the  United  States.  *  bery  and  depredation  upon  the 
PlTVTft  (pip'ra),  a  genus  of  passerine  high  seas,  or  other  places  where  the  ad- 
*t*Jr1  birds  which  inhabit  South  Amer-  miralty  has  jurisdiction,  which,  if  com- 
ica.  See  Alanakin.  mitted  upon  land,  would  have  amounted 
Pintia  (pik'wa),  a  city  of  Miami  Co.,  to  felony  only.  This  is  substantially  the 
xi^ua  Quj0>  on  Miami  River  and  definition  of  this  offense  by  the  law  of  the 
Miami  &  Erie  Canal,  DO  miles  n.  e.  of  nations,  which,  on  conviction,  is  pun- 
Cincinnati.  It  has  underwear  mills  ished  with  death  in  the  United  States, 
(2000  employees),  and  manufactures  of  and  generally  in  other  civilized  countries 
blankets,  felt,  shovels,  stoves,  furniture,  It  is  an  offense  against  the  universal 
phonographs,  wheel  spokes,  airplane  pro-  law  of  society,  a  pirate  being,  according 
pellers,  oil  mill  machinery,  etc.  Pop.  to  Coke,  hostis  humani  generis.  Piracy 
(1010)  13,388:  (1020)  15,044.  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word  is  dis- 
PlGUet  (pi~fcet'),  a  game  at  cartls  tinguished  from  privateering  by  the  dr- 
»  played  between  two  persons  cumstance  that  the  pirate  sails  without 
with  thirty-two  cards,  all  the  plain  cards  any  commission,  and  under  no  national 
below     seven     being     thrown     aside.     In  flag,  and  attacks  the  subjects  of  all  na- 

K iaying,  the  cards  rank  in  order  as  fol-  tions  alike;  the  privateer  acts  under  a 
>ws:  the  ace  (which  counts  eleven),  commission  from  a  belligerent  power, 
the  king,  queen,  and  knave  (each  of  which  authorizes  him  to  attack,  plunder, 
which  counts  ten),  and  the  plain  cards,  and  destroy  the  vessels  which  ne  may 
each  of  which  counts  according  to  the  encounter  belonging  to  the  hostile  state. 
number  of  its  pips.  The  player  who  first  Piracy  has  existed  from  a  very  early 
reaches  100  has  the  game.  The  score  is  period,  being  considered  a  reputable  pur- 
made  up  by  reckoning  in  the  following  suit  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Pnceni- 
manner:  —  ('arte  blanche,  the  point,  the  cians.  It  continued  until  the  last  cen- 
sequence,  the  quatorze,  the  cards,  and  tury,  when  it  was  commonly  practiced 
the  capot.  Carte  blanche  is  a  hand  of  by  the  Algerians  and  other  north  African 
twelve  plain  cards,  and  counts  ten  for  sea-rovers.  It  now  exists  only  in  Chi- 
the  player  who  holds  it.  The  point  is  nese  and  Malayan  waters, 
the  suit  of  highest  value,  the  value  being  PirpPiiS  (P'_r^'us»  Greek,  PeirmteuM), 
determined  by  the  number  it  makes  up  *«***>»  the  principal  port  of  both  ail- 
when  the  cards  held  are  added  together,  cient  and  modern  Athens,  is  situated 
The  sequence  is  composed  of  a  regular  about  5  miles  from  that  city,  on  a  pen- 
succession  of  cards  in  one  suit.  The  insula.  It  has  three  harbors:  two  on 
quatorze  is  composed  of  four  aces,  four  the  east  side,  anciently  named  Zea  (now 
kings,  four  queens,  four  knaves,  or  four  Stratiotiki)  and  Munychia  (now  Pha- 
tens,  and  counts  fourteen.  The  winner  nari),  and  one  on  the  west  side,  called 
of  the  greatest  number  of  tricks  counts  simply  Piraeus,  or  the  Harbor,  the  largest 
ten  In  addition  (the  *  cards')  ;  if  he  holds  of  the  three.  The  Pirreus  was  anciently 
all  the  tricks  he  counts  forty  in  addition  connected  with  Athens  by  walls  known 
(the  *  capot').  If  a  player  scores  twen-  as  the  Long  Walls.  When  Greece  was 
ty-nine  in  hand  and  one  for  the  card  he  liberated  from  Turkish  rule  the  Piraeus 
leads,  before  his  opponent  counts  any-  was  merely  a  scene  of  ruins.  Since  then 
thing,  he  at  once  adds  thirty  to  his  a  flourishing  industrial  and  trading  town 
score ;  this  is  called  *  pique.'  Should  a  has  grown  up,  which  is  connected  with 
player  score  thirty  by  the  cards  in  his  Athens  by  a  railway.  Pop.  42,107. 
hand,  by  scores  that  reckon  in  order  Pirni  or  Pibaya  (pi-ra'ya),  the  fifer- 
before  his  adversarv  can  count,  he  ob-  xxxa'xj  rasalmo  Piraya,  a  voracious 
tains  the  '  repique/  which  enables  him  fresh-water  fish  of  tropical  America.  It 
to  add  sixty  to  his  score.  The  scores  is  3  or  4  feet  in  length,  and  its  jaws  are 
are  recorded  according  to  the  following  armed  with  sharp,  lancet-shaped  teeth, 
table  of  precedence:  1,  carte  blanche;  2,  from  which  cattle  when  fording  rivers 
point ;  3.  sequences ;  4,  quatorzes  and  sometimes  suffer  terriblv. 
trios;  5,  points  made  in  play;  and  6,  the  Piranesi  ( pS-ra-nft'sej ,  GlOTAififl 
cards.     If  one  player  scores  a  hundred  *xxa'xx''ox    Battista,  an  Italian  arcbl- 
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art,  WpWfc  ni  aatiaaary.  to  ban  Opa*.  and  afi  feat  p*K. 
t  Vaafca  aa  1730,  bat  |ipd  Ac  areaaw  iMveaJiaa.  arnwd  ia  i 
art.  of  hfe.  He  at  Bar.     Hk  chfefVorfc.    m»a    iodocrf   tim    t* 


t   piM».-   »»■    Arirt/wia 

, , _..._..__       _-.  , ..'    j»*-™*i»t».    miri 

ba  4atf|ifHai  «f  Am,  n  ia  S.  ™^  aftw  »riiina  tertni  pi*-**.  V-  fiaiw-i 

M    dm    2000    aaaaer    plate*    pm  La   17£>  Li.  efccM-«rrc.  Jfrtrwv.w.  ■ 

km  af  Raaat  aa>1   ka   baiMiati      Ha  "/a^ij    *Lkfc    UUv   ei*raM*~at*    u 

■jnMMUHM  an  aat  alwaja   fii-if^L  «n!;9|  ia  pM.  «j*.  L*=>vr.  at4  iii»-- 

■  aataaat  af  tfce  irwi  alU  ha  bt«  ia  ,17   12/at    *i«rr   wwr    ■«i/*:,m    uf 

la  baaafaallia      Be  aM  ia  177%.  Um  tit     Km  i.';™m   irv  Pn- 

Hfaaa    (»*-*■"■*».    aa    JaBki    »**-  mW  '."i*t*».   a   tr»»*   4ra=it.   ai>o   avo* 

.  iitim"    pp^    j^    Ijij^   Bear    tb>   Le»4  v.iitfi  (i«*.  vtir.-fa  oiifaia-*-4  vm*»  n-*»««_ 

*   tW   Adriatic.    13    KiW    aw«i—*    of  Be  diod  la  1773. 

PriaKa,     There  m  nod  ni't/r-ip  fur  ilw  Ha*      'i*'**-     ti*    awi**t     /"i*«   .     a 

iqM  nwa  la  it*  **iHe*:-T<!«*4  «**-  **••    ivn   «t   S'/rtVn    Italy.   »J«taJ 

nit    Tat    prinspai    efc>^i    ;<£   »»-  «(__  tie  jron**  <«f  11*  ui^  t»=*.  •; 

SuSb.  "**   ™**  «»«**-     <*»-  *-£■  i^frf  r*w*.  «  «Jl  -*&m  </* 

.ubibkbi    Earina.     :a     m*     P«ia*j-  bndr>a  t-jr  i-antl  tra&.  «ii  '..i^  'rtrrj 

ate,  B  aiiha  w.  a.  v.  of  >  *•■-»-      1:  ia  iiit    u*    ra..»»j.     It    it    f..*fvji.4**    t»j 


t-i*-M«.     m*    JtejrMvrj.    ■*»    !ts>-w 
l-tuu/  Tva«»,'  as<  ^1*  Crojw  Saar*. 
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Pisciculture 


crated  in  1118,  is  one  of  the  noblest  eccle- 
siastical structures  of  Italy,  built  of 
marble,  in  the  form  of  a  basilica,  with 
a  rich  facade  and  a  dome  of  peculiar 
shape;  the  Baptistery,  begun  in  1153  and 
finished  in  1278,  is  a  large  rotunda, 
adorned  externally  by  a  series  of  arcades 
with  decorated  canopies,  and  crowned  by 
a  dome  of  peculiar  design,  190  feet  high; 
the  Campanile,  or  '  Leaning  Tower,'  is  of 
cylindrical  shape,  built  of  white  marble, 
and  has  the  whole  exterior  enriched  by 
a  succession  of  arcades  extending  from 
base  to  summit :  its  height  is  179  feet, 
and  it  deviates  13  feet  from  the  per- 
pendicular. The  Campo  Santo,  or  ceme- 
tery, is  the  most  remarkable  structure  of 
the  kind  in  existence,  consisting  of  a 
court  surrounded  by  arcades  of  white 
marble,  adorned  with  sculptures  and 
frescoes,  by  the  earlier  Italian  masters, 
and  full  of  remarkable  monuments. 
Other  edifices  are  the  town-house  (Pa- 
lazzo del  Commune)  ;  the  courthouse 
(Palazzo  Pretorioj  ;  and  the  university, 
anciently  famous,  and  still  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  Italy.  The  manufac- 
tures consist  chiefly  of  silk,  woolen,  and 
cotton  goods.  The  population,  which 
reached  liVUXN)  when  the  citv  was  in 
its  zenith,  is  now  only  07,:.J00.  The 
province  of  Pisa  has  an  area  of  1185 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  :»52,(HH). 
— Pisa  was  an  ancieut  Etrurian  city, 
and  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  con- 
federation. In  ISO  b.c.  it  became  a 
Roman  colony.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  it  was  a  flourishing 
city.  On  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire it  was  pillaged  by  the  Goths,  and 
afterwards  subjected  by  the  Longobards. 
In  the  tenth  century  it  had  succeeded 
in  taking  a  lead  among  the  Italian 
states;  but,  after  protracted  and  unsuc- 
cessful wars  with  Genoa  at  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth,  and  with  Florence  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  finally 
compelled  by  famine  to  submit  to  the 
Florentines  (June  S,  lTiOih,  and  thus 
erased  to  be  independent.  On  the  ruins 
of  Pisa  was  founded  the  power  of  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Tuscany. 
pica  Coi'MiL  of.  a  special  council  of 
•*•*»»>  the  Unman  Catholic  Church,  held 
to  consider  the  pretensions  of  the  rival 
nopes  of  Avignon  and  of  Rome,  opened 
March!!."*,  14i»J».  The  rival  popes,  llcne- 
dict  XIII  (of  Avignon »  and  Gregory 
XII  (of  Rome!  were  summoned  to 
appear  within  a  stated  period,  but  re- 
fused to  comply.  After  mature  delib- 
eration both  popes  were  formally  de- 
posed, and  Cardinal  Pietro  Philargi. 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  was  elected.  The 
authority   of  the  council  was  not*  how- 


ever, generally  recognized,  and  it  was  not 
until  1417  that  the  schism  can  be  said 
to  have  terminated. 

Pisano  (pe-sa'no),  Niccolo,  an  Ital- 
ian  sculptor  and  architect, 
born  at  Pisa  about  1205  and  spent  the 
most  of  his  life  there;  died  in  1278.  He 
holds  an  important  place  in  the  history 
of  Italian  art,  inasmuch  as  his  works 
presented  a  sudden  and  new  development 
and  far  surpassed  those  of  his  immediate 
predecessors.  Among  his  famous  works 
are  the  reliefs  of  the  baptistery  of  Pisa, 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Siena,  and 
the  beautiful  sarcophagus  of  St.  Dominic 
in  Bologna.  His  chief  architectural 
works  are  churches  in  Pisa,  Pistoja,  and 
Volterra. 
Pisces    or  Fishes.     See  Ichthyology. 

PlSCeS  (PJS'€Z'<  tn«  Fishes),  a  sign  of 
the  zodiac,  which  is  entered  by 
the  sun  about  the  19th  of  February.  The 
constellation  which  occupies  the  zodiacal 
region  corresponding  to  the  sifgn  has  the 
same  name;  it  contains  some  interesting 
double  stars. 

Pisciculture  ffi^U.^,  # 

ervation,  feeding,  and  fattening  of  fish 
by  artificial  means.  Pisciculture  has 
been  practiced  from  very  remote  ages, 
having  been  in  use  in  ancient  Egypt, 
and  followed  in  China  in  early  times  on 
a  very  large  scale.  The  art,  so  far  as  the 
perfecting  of  natural  conditions  under 
which  fish  live  and  thrive,  without  Inter- 
fering directly  with  the  ordinary  proc- 
esses of  nature,  has  thus  always  been 
more  or  less  practiced.  But  the  recent 
discovery  that  the  ova  of  fish  can  be 
taken  from  the  body  of  the  female  par- 
ent, impregnated  with  the  male  milt  and 
hatched  in  tanks,  has  led  to  a  great  ex- 
tension of  the  art.  One  great  point  in 
modern  pisciculture  is  the  propagation 
and  rearing  of  young  fish  in  artificial 
ponds  with  the  view  of  introducing  fish 
into  some  locality  where  they  were  not 
previously  found.  The  art  has  now  come 
into  general  favor  and  is  widely  followed, 
very  many  rivers  having  on  their  banks 
breeding  and  rearing  establishments  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  stock  of 
tish  in  the  streams.  The  American  Fish 
Commission  has  successfully  introduced 
into  various  waters  the  whitefish,  the 
California  trout,  the  brook  char,  the 
shad,  and  various  other  fishes,  and  pisci- 
culture on  a  large  scale  is  practiced  both 
in  the  I'nit.Ml  States  and  Canada,  as  also 
in  the  leading  countries  of  Europe.  The 
artificial  culture  of  oysters,  mussels, 
lobsters,  and  other  crustacea,  is  also  re- 
ceiving  its   due   share   of   attention;   so 


■    th*    art   h    every    year 

greater    diTtJopment-     and 

* ■  w  Important  depart- 

jdal  industry.  Many 
iiiHIIii—  of  young  Bill  are  planted  year- 
ly, and  aa  a  laault  in*  rrila  of  over-Gab- 


,    ., Weat    Indian 

tree*.  Tbe  bark  of  tne  root  of  P.  Ery- 
tkrimi  (dogwood  tree)  la  a  powerful  nar- 
cotic, and  la  naed  aa  a  aubstitute  for 
opium,  and  alao  for  poisoning  fisL.  The 
tbanar  makaa  excellent  pile*  for  docks 
and  wharf*,  being  heavy,  resinous,  and 
ahnoat    imperishable. 

Pia/ttTla  (pt-aTna),  a  niche,  generally 
•"OT»  ££■£.  aooth  aide  of  the  altar 
hi  chnrchea,  containing  or  bavins  at- 
tached a  atone  twain  or  trough,  with  a 
channel  leading  to  the  ground.  It  la 
naed  to  hold  the  water  in  which  the  prieat 
washes  hi*  hands,  and  for  rinsing  the 
chalice. 

piu  (pe'al),  material  for  forming  tbe 
**•*  walls  Of  cottages,  agricultural 
tralldtnga,  etc..  coosistinj  of  stiff  clayey 
material*  uaually  min-d  with  gravel  welt 
rammed  into  a  frame,  and  when  dry 
forming  a  good  strong  wall.  These  walla 
are  thicker  at  bottom  than  at  top.  They 
mint  not  be  built  too  rapidly. 
pianlr  (pfr-sek'),  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
rue*.  on  tbe  rig|]t  ^^  o(  (he  Wot. 

tawa,  52  miles  south  by  west  of  Prague. 
It  la  surrounded  by  an  old  and  lofty  wall, 
Banked  with  numerous  towers;  is  well 
built,  and  contains  the  remains  of  a 
royal  castle.  Pop.  13,008. 
Pisidia  (P':"0'"-")-  !b  ancient  geog- 
raphy,  a  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  situated  lie t ween  I'hrygia,  Cilicia, 
Pampbylia,  Lycia,  and  Curia.  Tbe  in- 
habitants were  mountaineers,  and  were 
never  really  subdued  by  the  Romans,  be- 
ing protected  by  the  mountains  and 
ravines  which  Intersect  the  country. 

Pisistratus  &!i$™(5<!tM't  f*$i  '■ 

of   Athens,   was   descended   from   Codrus, 
the  last  kie.g  of   Athens,  ami   was   bom 
not  later  than  012  n.c.    lie   was   rich,    : 
handsome,    and    eloquent,    and    Wing    by    " 

nature  ambitious  be '  ' 

at  tbe  bead  of  one 
Into  which  Allien  was  then 
patting  himself  forward  as  the  patron 
and  benefactor  of  the  poor,  and  by  advo- 
cating civil  equality  and  a  democratic 
constitution,  he  was  able  (notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  Solon)  to  seize 
Upon  the  *cro|H>lia  (citadel)  in  MO  B.C., 
»nd   thus   to  nmke  himself  master,  or,  a* 


the  Greeks  termed  it,  'tyrant'  of  the 
city.  But  though  a  tyrant  in  the  Greek 
sense,  bis  use  of  power  was  by  no  moan* 
tyrannical.  Ha  made  no  attempt  to 
abolish  tbe  wlae  laws  of  Solon,  but  con- 
firmed and  extended  their  authority.  Ha 
was,  however,  twice  driven  from  Athena; 
but  In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  second 
banishment  succeeded  in  making  himself 
master  of  the  sovereignty  for  tbe  third 
time.  Pbistratus  erected  splendid  public 
buildings  at  Athena,  established  a  public 
library,  and  collected  and  arranged  tbe 
poems  of  Homer,  and  conducted  himself 
with  so  much  prudence  and  clemency 
that  his  country  scarcely  ever  enjoyed  a 
longer  term  of  peace  and  prosperity.  He 
died  527  B.C.,  leaving  two  sons,  Illppiaa 
and  Htpparchus,  to  inherit  bis  power. 
They  were  not,  however,  able  to  preserve 
it.  See  Hippia*. 
Pi'solite.  8ee  ***«•*»■«• 
PiatAPrrin  (pia-ta'sbi-o),  a  tree  of 
I'iitaoioy  uat  order  Anacardiaces>,  grow- 


Flstachlo   IPUtoci*  t 

Ing  to  the  height  of  15  to  20  feet.  f. 
vera  yields  the  well-known  pistachio-nut, 
which  contains  a  kernel  of  a  pleasant 
taste,  resembling  that  of  tbe  almond, 
wholesome  and  nutritive,  yielding  s 
pleasant  oil.  It  Is  a  na- 
tive of  Western  Asia,  but  , 
in  much  cultivated  In  the 
Kouth  of  Europe.  Tbe 
gum  named  mastic  Is  ob- 
tained from  P.  Icntu 
as  well  as  from  P.  at- 
InnfiVo.  See  Mailic. 
Pistil    C  |»i»*til  1 .    in    bot- 

any.     the     female  Pistil, 

or  central  seed-bearing  or-     «,  aula;  b. 
can    of    a    phanerogamous  stigma. 


Pistillidium 


Fitcairn  Island 


Pistil  of 
Tobacco. 


flower,  consisting  of  one  or 
more  carpels  or  modified  leaves. 
There    may    be    only    a    single 

Sistil  or  several  in  the  same 
ower.  It  consists  essentially 
of  two  parts,  the  ovary,  con- 
taining the  ovules  or  young 
seeds,  and  the  stigma,  a  cellu- 
lar secreting  body  which  is 
either  seated  immediately  on 
the  ovary  (as  in  the  tulip  and 
poppy),  and  is  then  called  ses- 
sile, or  is  borne  on  a  stalk 
called  a  style  interposed  be- 
tween the  ovary  and  stigma. 
It  is  on  the  stigma  that  the 
pollen  falls  by  which  fecunda- 
tion takes  place,  after  which 
the  ovule  develops  into  the  seed. 
See  Placenta,  Botany. 

Pistillidium   <  pta-tu-wi- 

um),an  organ 
of  cryptogamic  plants,  which 
seems  to  have  functions  anal- 
ogous to  those  of  the  pistil  of 
of  a  phanerogamous  flower.  It 
is  the  young  spore-case. 
PlStoia  (PW-to'yA;  ancient  Pistoria), 
J  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Florence,  and  20  miles  north- 
west of  the  city  of  that  name,  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ombrone.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  walls,  contains  a  Ro- 
manesque cathedral  (twelfth  to  thir- 
teenth centurv)  and  other  notable 
churches  and  buildings,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  steel  goods,  firearms, 
linen,  etc.  Pistols  were  first  made  here, 
and  received  their   name  from   the  town. 

Pep.  <  iim  i »  <;7.<ir>:i. 

Pistol  (pis'tul),  a  small  firearm  with 
a  curved  stock,  discharged  with 
one  hand,  named  from  the  town  of  Pis- 
toja,  where  it  was  first  made.  Pistols 
were  introduced  into  England  in  1521. 
Mention  is  made  of  their  use  in  l.r>44. 
The  *  dag '  mentioned  by  the  Elizabethan 
writers  was  a  kind  of  clumsy  pistol. 
Pistols  are  made  of  various  sizes,  rang- 
ing from  0  inches  (the  saloon  and  pocket 
pistol)  to  18  and  even  24  inches  (the 
holster  pistol).  They  have  been  remark- 
ably developed  in  effectiveness,  and  the 
modern  pistol  is  a  formidable  weapon  in 
dose- hand  fighting.     See  Revolver. 

Pistole  (Pi8~t°l')*  *  Sold  coin  met  with 
in  several  parts  of  Europe, 
more  especially  in  Spain,  value  about 
$4.00,  but  not  now  coined.  It  was  origi- 
nally a  Spanish  coin,  and  was  equivalent 
to  a  quarter  of  a  doubloon. 

Piston    (pi"'tan)>  i*1  machinery,  a  mov- 
able  piece,  generally  of  a  cylin- 
drical   form,   so   fitted   as   to   occupy   the 
wctional   area   of   a    tube,    such   as   the 


Piston  and  Cy'- 
inder. 


barrel  of  a  pump  or  the  cylinder  of  a 
steam-engine,  and  capable  of  being 
driven  alternately  in  two  directions  by 
pressure  on  either  of 
its  sides.  One  of  its 
sides  is  fitted  to  a  rod, 
called  the  piston-rod, 
which  it  either  moves 
backwards  and  for- 
wards, as  in  the  steam- 
engine,  where  the  motion 
given  to  the  piston- 
rod  is  communicated  to 
the  machinery ;  or  the 
piston  is  itself  made 
to  move  by  the  rod,  as 
in  the  pump.  The  pis- 
ton is  usually  made  to 
fit  tightly  by  some  kind 
of  material  used  as 
packing,  the  piston-rod  being  also  made 
similarly  tight  by  material  closely  packed 
in  the  stuffing-box  (s  s). 
Pl+  in  horticulture,  the  name  applied 
'  to  an  excavation  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  generally  covered  by  a  glased 
frame  for  protecting  plants. 
Pita  HemD    (P6tfl5i   a    name    given 

or  American  aloe.     See  Aloe. 

Pitflvsil     (pS-ta-val),  Francois  Gatot 
xitavm      DE    (i673_1743)f    a    p^nch 

i'urist  and  legal  writer,  best  known  for 
is  Cause*  (Jelebres  ct  Interessantes. 
PitCaim  (l"t'karn),  a  borough  of  Al- 
legheny Co.,  Pennsylvania, 
15  miles  e.  of  Pittsburgh,  in  a  coal-mining 
district.  The  large  shops  and  yards  of  the 
P.  R.  R.  are  here.     Pop.  5738. 

Pitcairn  Island  <  *?£*&  %£ 

Pacific,  belonging  to  the  Low  Archipelago, 
lat.  25°  5'  s.:  Ion.  130°  5'  w.;  length, 
2  J  miles;  breadth,  about  1  mile.  It  was 
discovered  by  Carteret  in  1707.  Its  coast 
is  almost  perpendicular  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  fringed  with  formidable 
rocks  and  reefs,  accessible  only  at  two 
points,  and  not  at  all  in  stormy  weather. 
It  rises  to  the  height  of  1100  feet,  and 
the  soil,  naturally  fertile,  yields  good  pas- 
ture, potatoes,  yams,  plantain  and  bread- 
fruit, pineapples,  and  other  tropical  fruits. 
The  island  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the 
home  of  the  descendants  of  the  Bounty 
mutineers,  nine  of  whom,  together  with 
six  men  and  twelve  women,  natives  of 
Tahiti,  landed  here  in  1790.  Violent  dis- 
sensions soon  arose  and  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  the  only  survivors  were  John 
Adams,  an  Englishman  (whose  real  name 
was  said  to  have  been  Alexander  Smith), 
the  females,  and  nineteen  children.  Thej 
were  found  in  1808  by  the  American. 
Captain   Folger,    who   reported   the   di» 


1  «tm«d  by  the  plant  itself.     The 

.-.    -. —  pitcher  U  furniibed  with  a  lid  which  gso- 

s  to  the  *-* — '.  all  at*  whan  dilated  erally    opens    is    the    dar    and    abut*    at 

wit*  —  thasilsa*  on  the  lsTtajsam,  sober,  night,  and  which  is  regarded  a*  tbe  true 

Hi    pwmnJMM    til e   ted    hy    the    inhab-  blade   of    the    Inf.     Wonderful    .-umiir 

ttaoata.     Tbey   became,    how  seal,   too   an-  powers  are  ascribed   to   ill,-   fluid   in   the 

ssarssa*    to    sobaast    Haaftolalilj    od    tbia  pitcher  and  to  the  leaf  and   Ihe  root  of 

saaall  Wand,  aad  they  arete  transferred,  this    plant,    by    the   natives   of   the    East 

to  the  amaaber  af  1M,  to  Norfolk  Island  Indie*  and    Madagascar.     There  are  no- 

ka  1856,  bat  abort  40  mom  returned.     In  meroos  other  pitcher-plants,      varying  in 

1SB1    die  inhabitant*  aniabcred  fMJL  and  shape  and  the  proportion*  of  their  parts, 

1b  1000,  130.     Whalers  and  tradini  Tea-  and  found   in  all   parrs  of  the  world, 

aeb    occasionally   call    and    exchange   the  Piteh-Tlinp       ^**  p'nc- 

product*   of  civil  its  tioo    for  the   prodnce  ■""M*  !""*• 

of  the  Bland.     See  .Yorfott  /«**■*  PitchrtoTlC     *    bu>ok-    Slo"T.    pitrb- 

Pitch     (P»cbt.    the    residuum    obtained  «WWWW,    Uk*  volcanic  rock.     It  i. 

by   boiling   tar   till   the   volatile  found  chiefly  in  the   Hebrides.  Southern 

matter    it   driven    off.     It    it    extensively  Europe,  South  America,  and  Mexico,   in 

used  for  caalking  the  aeama  of  ships,  for  vein*  and  in  dykea  or  bones,  sometimes 

preserving   wood   and   ironwork   from   the  forming  whole  mountains.     Specific  grav- 

effect*    of    water,    fcr    making    artificial  ity.  2i»-2.tt4. 

asphalt,  etc.  PitrriTJrim-he>jiTi*     (pk-h'n  riml.   the 

Pitch    ,he  *">"«"  w  f«TiW  °*  »°V  "w11"11"11  Dean*  I£m  riien  to  lbt 

<    particular  musical  sound,  which  lol-e*  of  the  dnrof  of  XtrtamJrm  nmrimwm. 

is  determined  by  the  number  of  air-vibra-  i 

lion*    in  a   given   time — -  the  greater   the  I 

number,  tbe  higher  the  note.    In  stringed    • 

instruments    the    pilch    is    dependent    on  pith     ,br  cylindrical  or  angular  column 

the  length,   thickness,  and   degree  of  ten-  *■*"*»    o(   cellular    tissue   at  or  near   tbe 

sion  of   tbe  string:   in   wind    instruments,  center  of  Ibe  stem  of  a  plant,  also  called 

such  at  the  flute  or  organ,  chiefly  oa  tbe  the  m'dmlla.     It  is  not  usually  continued 

length   of  the  column   of   air  set    in  mo-  into  Ihe  root,  but  is  always  directly  con- 

tion.     (See   If  asic.  >     Tbe  tuning-fork   a  nectcd  with  Ihe  terminal  bud  of  tbe  stem. 

tSTSJT  "  ""*'  "  ,i"°'  "~  Pithecanthropi!.  Erects.  X't 
Pitchblende,  rS^'ISS  cSS  £&&<  »  °VZ.fi™"A£% 

wall,  composed  of  SI.3  oiiie  'if  uranium,  ls<l.  Bis  portion  •■f  a  cranium  f»ijn<. 
2JS  buck  oxide  of  imn.  gsleiia.  and  ailex.  Is  midway  iu  size  arid  f'.rm  l»-lwwn  those 
In  color  it  taries  from  brown  to  black,  of  man  and  ihe  gvrilla,  and  the  femur 
and    occurs    globular,    renif'inn,    massive.  1*  like  that  if  man. 

disseminated,  and  pulverulent.  Specific  Pitman  *»' "■■It  »«»-■«.  brother  of 
gravity,    7.5.     It    generally    accompanies  _  Sir    Isaac    I'itman.    bora    at 

uranite  and  is  Ibe  ilief  source  St  the  Trowbridge,  Englend.  in  lV£i ;  died  in 
newly  discovered  element,   radium.  1M0,      Ife    settled    in   Cincinnati.    Ohio ; 

TJieoV..  Vl.^t  ipi'b'en.  a  D  a  me  wt*  ■  aoverninent  reporter  of  Mats  trials, 
.FltCher  .milt  'F\°  "J  ■  *  "r™  ,  JWEJJJ?.  and  became  an  instructor  in  tbe 
plants  from  their  pitch-  tnivenrily  it  Cincinnati.  He  published 
er^ha.-l     Jeavea.     (he  H!!''u»  teM-bnoka  of  pb.,n.*rapny. 

b-t  kh.-wu  of  which  i*  Pitman,  !**■  ImA&  ,*"*?  •*  T5VT" 

th*  V<n<«f*'f  dinuim.  ""*""*  bridge,  England,  in  1«I3 : 
(ws  a  nviv- of  '-bina -J'"1  'D  ,w-  ««  »■•  **■  Inventor  ..f 
and  tbr  East  Indies,  •*■*  ssfcil  system  of  r>bon<igrai>hi<-  sh'--* 
sod     b-loMina    to    the  *•*<"'    "Tiling;,    also    of    one    ../.the    I 


■'•rtliaiid. 


I  Wished     1 


piuber,    wbif.-b  contaigaj 


:  ■,  b^dpTtneT    M*hui.w,  an  American  Jurist. 

r-hr  alt-  ""*"'  le.rn  at  M-rrist,,*!,.  New 
£L«  ■«  ***"■*  Kebruary  B,  IKiH,  He  wa,  . 
.1? ?JZ  "••"•l'-r  "'  ''»»*r*m.  HaaVlKlO,  and  ..f 
e   eitrera-  "'*     ■u""     "■"•I*.     l«lll-|!WI;     asaiH-late 

,.■     jlTttTl    ;■"■•'■  •■   'if   Ibe    Sew    Jersey    supreme    nnirt. 

i     J222  Ii-'1H"*;   "t«l   chancellor  of    the    ,ute. 
"'     "***■  i;«rHl»lZ.      In    IW2    he    was    apMoted 
Assu-late  Jaatka  uf  tbe  Huurrme  UovL 


Piton-bark  Pittsburgh 

THtftTi   riarlr     same  as  Caribbec-barli.       and   immense   sacrifices   and   burdens   od 
xiiuu  uarK.,  hi|  Muntry.    In   1BO0  the  Irilh   unioa 

"Pift  Earl  of  Chatham.  See  Chatham  was  accomplished.  In  1801  the  oppoai- 
****»  (William  Pitt,  Earl  of).  tion  of  the  king:  Co  all  further  concession 
Pitt  wiixiam,  second  son  of  the  Earl  to  the  Irish  Catholics  caused  Pitt  to 
'  of  Chatham,  born  in  1759;  died  resign  his  post.  The  Peace  of  Amiens 
Id  1806.  He  possessed  a  remarkably  succeeded,  and  Pitt  for  a  time  supported 
precocious  intellect,  but  his  physical  the  Addington  administration  which  con- 
powers  were  weak,  lie  was  educated  eluded  it,  but  afterwards  joined  the  op- 
Erivately  till  his  fourteenth  year,  when  position.  The  new  minister,  who  bad 
e  entered  Cambridge.  He  was  called  renewed  the  war,  unable  to  maintain  hia 
to  the  bar  in  1780,  and  entered  pnrlia-  ground,  resigned;  and  in  1801  Pitt  it- 
meat  tbe  following  year  aa  member  for  sumed  bis  post  at  the  treasury.  Return- 
Appleby.  His  success  in  the  house  was  ing  to  power  as  a  war  minister,  he 
of  unparalleled  rapidity.  He  supported  exerted  all  the  energy  of  his  character 
Burkes  financial  reform  bill,  and  spoke  to  render  the  contest  successful,  and 
in  favor  of  parliamentary  reform;  be-  found  means  to  engage  the  two  great 
came  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  at  military  powers  of  llussla  and  Austria 
twenty-three,  under  the  Earl  of  Shel-  in  a  new  coalition,  which  was  dissolved 
burse,  and  in  the  following  year  attained  by  tbe  battle  of  Austerlitz.  This  event 
tbe  position  of  prime  minister.  Although  lie  did  not  survive  long;  for  hia  consti- 
tution, weakened  by  perslsent  goat,  rap- 
idly yielded  to  the  joint  attack  of  disease 
and  anxiety.     Biographers  naturally  differ 

assign  him  a  most  exalted  place,  while 
others  represent  him  as  entirely  destitute 
of  great  ideas,  as  a  man  of  expedients  In- 
stead of  principles,  as  a  lover  of  place 
and  royal  favor.  It  is,  however,  uni- 
versally granted  that  he  was  a  distin- 
guished orator,  even  amongst  the  very 
t  speakers  of  that  period,  and  tbat 
ne  huh  a  man  of  Strict  personal  honor. 
A  public  funeral  was  decreed  to  bis 
honor  bv  parliament,  and  a  grant  of 
£40.000  to  pay  his  debts. 

Pitta.    Seu  *««■*■•»■ 


PittBrns.     (pit'a-kus),    one   of   the   sa- 


wise    men    of 
William  Pitt.—  From  the  BUtne  by  Chanlrey.    Greece,    born    about    B.C.    652;    died    500, 
at    Mitylcnc.    on    (he    island    of    Lesbos. 

strongly  supported  by  the  sovereign,  he  He  was  highly  celebrated  ns  u  warrior,  ■ 
Mood  opposed  to  a  large  majority  of  the  statesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  poet. 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  dissolution  I"  58!)  the  citizens,  raised  him  to  tbe 
took  place  iu  March,  17KU.  At  ihe  gfn-  dictatorship  forte"  ——- 
eral    election    which    followed    the        ■      ■—■■.. 

of   the   nation    appeared    decidedly    in    ,■■.-.  .    ._. 

favor,  and  some  o[  the  sn-mic-st  uris-  »■  "f  Kaii.-us  Uty,  in  the  heart  of  the 
tocraticul  int-ivMs  in  the  country  w.tc  «•  K-  Kansas  eonl  held*.  Seat  irf  the 
defeated,  Pitt  hims.df  l,e:„z  returned  l,v  Suite  Manual  Training  Normal  School. 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  II, <  ri>-si.  The  n.r  «!>..,,.  ,.f  the  kaiisas  Hty  South- 
uicnsure  was  the  passing  of  his  India  >rn  It.  It.  arc  here.  Pop.  (1010)  14,766; 
Bill,    establishing    the    board    of    emur-d.    Ui^'M    IS.O-tf. 

which  was  followed  l,v  mm  I,  of  Unit  PittsbUrCrll  n  City,  capital  of  Alie- 
ns?*] and  financial  regulation  that  P've*1  ,  T*^,  Kt"s  Co\.  P™n,"'lT"- 
bo  much  feint  to  the  early  period  of  his  nin,  in  the  angle  between  the  Mononfs- 
administration.  The  estaldNtim.mt  „t  the  hela  ami  the  Allegheny  invert  where  they 
delusive  scheme  of  n  sinking  fund  fol-  unite  to  form  the  Ohio,  2(10  miles  W.  by  IT. 
lowed  in  17SH.  and  bis  [t.-seurv  Bill  in  "f  Philadelphia,  mid  on  the  Pennsylvania, 
178H.  The  Kr.-nch  revolution  now  broke  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  six  other 
out,  and  in  I7IKI  war  arose  lint  ween  i;r,,n  trunk  railmads.  It  is  admirably  sttu- 
wbirh  Ul"1  f"r  fade,  linving  ample  river  and 
m   Pitt    railway  connection   with   tbe   great  com- 
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frfldd ^^  PiutH 

U  inpoHnma  of  the  But .   WwL  ^^  ^  ^  Berkshire  Hilla,  the  Hoosac 

Booth,  while  to   tht   neighborhood  n^  to  the  east,  the  Taconic  range  to 

a  art  immense  and  cheaply-obtainable  thewest ;  altitude?  1037  feet  It  has  great 

?Ptau-i^f!EuelctpS?,l*LiaJlvan"  electrical    works,    the    largest   stationery 

•  haw  made  Pittsburgh  the  chief  cen-  piant  in  the  u#  g    textUe  millg>  papermifi 

of  the  American  iron  and  steel  in-  machinery  mills,  silk  braid  factories,  etc, 

111  m?—1!?1   .ft}PMCemt     foundries.  algo  a  government  paper  mill;  here  the 

og-mUls,   etc*   bein*   numerous   and  Liberty  bonds  were  made.    Among  its  no- 

ILJ9^  &¥    ,^fc-    The    fi*?*01}  table  buildings  are  the  Berkshire  Count* 

net  is  about  one-fourth  of  that  of  Museum,     Berkshire     Athenamm,     court 

whole  country  and  the  steel  product  hoiwe,  etc.    Pop#  (1910)  32,121 ;  (1920) 

i   than    one-half.    The   glass    manu-  41751 

jres  of  Pittsburgh  also  rank  first  in  p.'H  \           (pita'tun),  a  city  of  Luserne 

>rtance  in  the  Lnited  States;  cotton  JritWUJll     ^      Pennsylvania,    on    the 

a,   leather,   earthenware,   white   lead,  Susquehanna  River,  in  the  Wyoming  Val- 

,  tobacco,  beer,  and  spirits  are  largely  ley§  9  mi^  N.E.  0i  Wilkes-Barre.     Here 

uced;    but    the    chief    products    are  are    extensive    anthracite-coal    industries, 

and  steel,  hardware  and  machinery,  planing,   knitting,   paper,   and  silk  mills, 

rical  appliances,  railroad  brakes,  cars  {ron  WOrks,  cut-glass  factory,  etc.    The  St. 

locomotives,  steel  bridges,  aluminum,  John's  Academy  is  located  here.    Pittston 

»,    coal,    and    coke.     In    addition    to  }8  on  five  railroads  and  is  an  important 

this  city  is  the  center  of  an  exten-  business    center.      Pop.    (1910)    16.267 ; 

petroleum    and    natural    gus    field.  M920)  18.497. 

iburgh   consists   of   the   town    proper  PirTritarrr  Tbwlir   (pi-tQ'i-ta-ri),    a 

of  several   large  suburbs,   and   with  ■"tu*W"jr   J>uay    rounded     body     of 

e   that  are  on    the   opposite  side   of  the  size  of  a  small  bean  found  in  the  $ella 

rivers  the  connection  is  kept  up  by  turcica,    a    saddle-shaped    cavity    of    the 

erous  bridges,  comprising  some  very  sphenoid  bone  in  the  floor  of  the  cavity 

llent     examples    on     the    suspension  of  the  skull.     Its  function  appears  to  be 

riple.     Of  the  adjacent  places,  which,  related  to  that  of  the  thyroid  gland, 

gh  separately  incorporated,  were  long  Pityriasis     (plt-i-rfa-sis),    a    chronic 

rded   as   suburbs   of   Pittsburgh,   the  f                 and  non-contagious  inflam- 

:  important  is  Allegheny,  on  the  right  mation  of  the  skin,  manifesting  itself  in 

:  of  the  Allegheny  Hiver,  a  favorite  red   spots   or   patches   on    which   minute 

lence  with  the  wealthier  classes.     It  scales  are  produced,  thrown  off  as  soon 

now  become  a  corporate  part  of  Pitts-  as  formed,  and  as  quickly   renewed.     It 

h    and    the    combined    cities   possess  may  affect  any  part,  and,  though  seldom, 

y    fine  public   buildings   and    fnstitu-  many  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  time; 

1.     Among   these   may  he  named  the  but  the  commonest  is  the  P.  capitis,  on 

legie   Library   and    Institute  building  the  head,  when  the  scales  are  popularly 

h    a    large    library,    music-hall,    art  known  as  scurf  or  dandruff.     Mild  forma 

ry  and  natural  history  museum),  the  generally   yield   to  warm   bathing  and  a 

ly-endowed  Carnegie  Schools  of  Tech-  light    diet,    if   persevered    in;    but    more 

gy,  the  Phipps  Conservatory,  the  obstinate  cases  can  only  be  thoroughly 
ed  States  Arsenal,  the  University  of  cured  by  a  radical  change  in  the  system, 
iburgb,  the  Pennsylvania  College  for   produced  by  suitable  regimen  and  treat- 

nen,     the     Kximsition     buildings,    the  ment. 

an    Catholir    and    St.    Paul's   cathe-  PiTira     (pWra),  a  town  of  Northern 

1,    various    municipal    buildings    and  Peru,   capital  of  province  of 

itable    institutions,    etc.      Pittsburgh  same  name,  connected  by  railway  with  Its 

pies    the    site    of    a    fort    called    Du  port,  Payta.     Pop.  about  12,000. 

»ne,   which   was   built    by    the    French  Ping  TT     (Pi'u>I    -dSNEAB    SYLVIUS 

754.     It  was  afterwards  ruptured  by  **•**»  •"•    PiccoLOlflNl),  pope,  born  In 

British,  in  175s.  and  named  in  honor  1405;  died  in   1404.     He  was  descended 

Tilliam  Pitt.     Allegheny  was  joined  to  from   an   illustrious  Tuscan   family,  and 

r  act  of  the  legislature,  sustained  by  studied  at  the  University  of  Siena.     He 

cision  of  the  Tinted  States  Supreme  became  secretary  to  Cardinal  Capranlca, 

rt,  in  1907.     Its  population   in   1900  and  the  Council  of  Basel  in  1431;  to  the 

321,610:  that  of  Allegheny  129.896;  anti-pope.  Felix  V  in  1439,  and  to  Fred- 

Ing    451.512.       In     1910    the    poou-  erick  III  of  Germany  in  1442.     The  em- 

n    of    the    consolidated    city    totaled  peror  sent  him  as  an  imperial  ambassador 

K)T>;   in  1920.  5KS.19.-l.  to  a   diet   at   Ratiabon,  and   in   1446  to 

tfifield      (pitz'feld),   n   city,  county  Pope  Eugenius  IV  to  negotiate  the  sub- 

UOJ*^***      seat     of     Berkshire     Co.,  mission  of  Germany.     He  gained  the  fa- 

l,  151  miles  w.  of  Boston,  in  the  main  vor  of  Eugenius,  whom  he  had  formerly 


Pius  V 


Pins  IX 


opposed,  and  by  his  successor  was  created 
bishop  of  Trieste  in  1447,  and  cardinal 
in  1450.  He  succeeded  Calixtus  III  as 
pontiff  in  1458.  In  14(30  he  published  a 
bull  condemning  the  doctrine  he  had  in 
former  years  so  vigorously  defended :  the 
superior'ity  of  a  general  council  to  the 
pope.  Pius  II  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  age,  and  left  some 
valuable  and  interesting  historical  works, 
orations,  and  letters. 
Pin  a  V  (Michele  Giiisleri),  pope, 
X1U8  v  born  in  1504;  died  in  1572. 
He  was  raised  to  the  cardinalate  by  Paul 
IV  in  1557,  appointed  inquisitor  in  Lorn- 
bardy,  then  inquisitor-general,  and  chosen 
pope  in  1565.  He  chiefly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  for  conversion  of 
Protestants  and  Jews ;  the  bull  in  Ccena 
Domini  was  renewed  by  him,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Index  Expurgatorius 
enforced.  In  1570  he  excommunicated 
Elizabeth  of  England.  He  lent  his  influ- 
ence and  assistance  to  Charles  IX  of 
France  against  his  Protestant  subjects, 
and  to  the  Venetians  and  Spaniards  in 
their  war  against  I  he  Turks.  He  was 
canonized  by  Clement  XI. 
Pins  VI  (Giovanni  Angelo 
4  uo  **■  Brascivi),  pope,  born  at 
Cesena  in  1717;  di:-d  at  Valence  in  1790. 
He   held   imporlp.iif  offices   under  several 

Eon  tiffs,  was  raised  to  the  cardinalate 
y  Clement  XIV  and  succeeded  him  in 
1775.  Several  beneficent  reforms  were 
introduce  by  him  in  the  finance  depart- 
ment ;  he  also  improved  the  Vatican 
Museum,  drained  the  Pontine  marshes, 
reconstructed  the  port  of  Ancona,  and 
embellished  Rome.  The  French  revolu- 
tion, however,  hastened  the  decay  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  holy  see.  In 
1791  Avignon  and  the  county  of  Venais- 
sin  were  reunited  to  France ;  by  the 
treaty  of  Tolentino  (1797)  he  lost  the 
Romagna.  Bologna,  and  Ferrara ;  and  on 
the  15th  of  February,  1798,  General  Ber- 
thier  established  the  Roman  republic,  de- 
prived the  pope  of  his  authority,  and 
conveyed  him  as  a  prisoner  to  France, 
where  he  died  the  following  year. 
Pins  VII      (Greg or io    Barnaba 

*1U9  XX       ClUARAMONTI  )  ,       pope, 

born  at  Cesena  in  1742;  died  in  1823. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  received  into 
the  order  of  Benedictines,  served  as 
teacher  in  several  abbeys,  and  subse- 
quently became  professor  of  philosophy 
in  Parma,  and  of  theology  in  Rome. 
Pius  VI  created  him  bishop  of  Tivoli, 
cardinal  and  bishop  of  Imola ;  and  his 
friendly  attitude  towards  the  Cisalpine 
Republic  secured  him  the  favor  of 
France,  and  the  election  to  the  papal 
chair  in   1800.    After   his   accession   he 


aimed  at  re-establishing  the  old  order  o! 
things,  and  to  gain  it  he  tried  to  concil- 
iate Napoleon  by  attending  his  corona- 
tion. He  aroused  the  open  enmity  of 
the  emperor  by  refusing  to  be  present 
at  the  coronation  in  Milan,  and  to  recog- 
nize his  brother  Joseph  as  king  of  Na- 
ples ;  the  results  being  another  occupation 
of  Rome  by  French  troops  (February 
2,  1808),  the  incorporation  of  the  papal 
cities,  and  shortly  after  of  Rome  itself, 
with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  arrest 
of  the  pope  (July  t>,  1809)  and  his  con- 
finement in  Savona  and  afterwards  at 
Fontainebleau.  In  1814  he  was  released 
and  restored  to  the  possession  of  all  the 
papal  territories  except  Avignon  and 
Venaissin  in  France,  and  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  beyond  the  Po.  His  subsequent 
government  was  politically  and  ecclesi- 
astically of  a  reactionary  character. 
PillS  IX  (Giovanni  Maria  Mastai 
Ferrbtti),  pope,  born  in 
1792,  was  destined  for  a  military  career, 
and  on  the  restoration  of  Pius  VII  en- 
tered the  Guardia  Nobile  of  the  Vatican, 
but  soon  after  adopted  the  clerical  pro- 
fession. He  held  various  ecclesiastical 
offices  under  Leo  XII,  who  appointed 
him  Archbishop  of  Spoleto  in  1827,  and 
to  the  see  of  Imola  in  1832.  Here  he 
acquired  much  popularity  by  his  libera! 
tendencies.  He  further  showed  hi* 
benevolent  nature  during  a  mission  to 
Naples  at  the  time  of  a  cholera  epidemic, 
when  he  sold  his  plate,  furniture,  and 
equipage  to  relieve  the  sufferers.  Al- 
though raised  to  the  cardinalate  in  1840, 
he  resided  in  his  diocese  until  his  election 
to  the  pontificate  in  1846.  His  accession 
was  signalized  by  the  release  of  2000 
political  prisoners,  followed  by  a  com- 
plete amnesty;  and  Italy  was  to  be  free 
and  independent  under  a  libera!  consti- 
tution. But  the  Italians,  wbo  wanted 
to  be  free  of  the  Austrians,  flodttfd  ucder 
the  banner  of  Charles  Albert,  and  Pio 
Nono,  as  pontiff,  found  himself  obliged 
to  interfere.  Disaster,  bloodshed,  and 
anarchy  followed,  and  he  had  himself  tc 
seek  safety  in  flight.  A  Roman  republic 
was  proclaimed  (Feb.,  1849),  with  Mas- 
zini  at  its  head.  Louis  Napoleon,  presi- 
dent of  the  French  republic,  sent  an 
expedition  to  Rome,  which  defeated  the 
Italian  patriots  under  Garibaldi,  and 
occupied  the  citv  (July  3).  The  pope 
returned  in  April,  1850,  but  he  left  the 
direction  of  state  affairs  principally  in 
the  hands  of  his  secretary  of  state.  Car- 
dinal Antonelli.  On  the  death  of  that 
distinguished  prelate,  Pio  Nono  again 
bestowed  his  whole  attention  on  the 
church.  He  recalled  the  Jesuits,  canon* 
ized   saints,  countenanced   miracles,  and 


Plus  X  Placenta 

dotted  new  *f^  The  immaculate  soldier.  The  spirit  of  adventure  which  at 
conception  of  the  Virgin  was  settled  by  that  time  pervaded  Spain  prompted  him 
a  papal  decree  in  18MTsnd  the  dogma  of  to  seek  fortune  in  the  newly-found  con- 
papaltafalttbiHty  was  established  by  the  tinent  of  America,  where  he  participated 
ecumenical  council  of  1870.  By  this  time  in  various  military  and  trading  expedi- 
te* pope's  dominions  had  been  greatly  tions.  While  resident  near  Panama  he 
reduced,  and  what  remained  of  the  tern-  became  associated  with  two  other  ad- 
poral  power  was  secured  by  the  presence  venturers,  *  Hernando  Lugue,  or  de 
of  French  troops  at  Rome.  But  the  Lugues,  and  Diego  de  Almagro.  In  1524 
downfall  of  Napoleon  III  caused  their  they  jointly  fitted  out  an  expedition  with 
withdrawal :  the  Italian  troops  took  pos-  a  view  to  exploration  and  conquest,  and 
session,  and  the  political  rule  of  the  holy  on  their  second  voyage  discovered  Peru ; 
see  was  at  an  end.  The  Vatican  was  but  finding  their  force  inadequate  for  con- 
left  to  the  pope,  and  his  independence  quering  the  country,  Pizarro  returned  to 
insured.  The  later  years  of  his  *cap-  Spain  for  assistance.  He  arrived  in  Se- 
tivity'  were  cheered  by  the  proofs  of  ville  in  1528,  was  granted  the  necessary 
reverence  displayed  by  Roman  Catholic  powers  and  a  small  force,  and  recrossed 
Christianity,  which  accorded  him  mag-  the  Atlantic  in  1331.  The  following  year 
nificent  ovations  as  his  period  of  jubilee  he  arrived  in  Peru  during  a  civil  war, 
began  to  fall  due.  The  twenty-fifth  unni-  treacherously  seized  the  person  of  the 
▼ersary  of  his  pontificate  was  celebrated  reigning  inca  at  a  friendly  interview,  and 
with  great  splendor  in  1871;  for  he  was  after  extorting  an  immense  ransom,  put 
the  first  pope  to  reach  the  traditional  him  to  death.  The  whole  empire  was 
•years  of  Peter.'  He  died  in  February,  gradually  conquered  without  much  oppo- 
1878.  sition,    but    its    settlement    was    long    in 

PillS  X  ^  Giuseppe  Sabto  ),  pope,  abeyance  owing  to  a  feud  between  Pizarro 
was  born  of  humble  parents  and  Almagro.  Hernando  Pizarro,  a 
at  Riese,  near  Venice,  in  1835.  He  brother  of  the  general,  strangled  Almagro 
studied  at  Treviso  and  Padua  and  was  in  ir>37.  This  act  was  avenged  in  1541, 
ordained  priest  in  18T>8,  being  soon  after  when  a  son  of  Almagro  murdered  Fran- 
made  chancellor  of  the  diocese  and  vicar  v'lw.0  pizarro  in  his  palace  at  Lima. 
of  the  chapter  of  Treviso.  Leo  XIII  Lima  was  founded  by  Pizarro  in  1535, 
appointed  him  bishop  of  Mantua  in  1884,  rtD<l  his  remains  are  interred  in  the  cathe- 
and  cardinal  and  patriarch  of  Venice  ,ira|  Qf  that  city,  also  founded  by  him. 
in  1803.  His  simplicity  of  life,  stern  re-  mp\7tkTrtx  Uonzalo,  half-brother  of 
pression  of  abuses,  and  sympathy  with  xu*uwj  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
the  poor  endeared  him  to  the  people,  and  1502.  His  brother  appointed  him  gov- 
on  the  death  of  Iico  XIII  he  was  elected  ernor  of  Quito  in  1540,  and  after  the 
nope.  Aug.  4,  1003.  In  1007  he  issued  assassination  of  Francisco,  he  raised  an 
his  famous  encyclical.  Panrvndu  condemn-  army  against  the  new  viceroy,  Blasco 
ing  modernism.  He  died  August  20,  1014,  Nufiez,  and  the  latter  was  defeated  and 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  slain  near  Quito  in  1546.  But  Pizarro 
Pins  XI  f  Aciiili.f.  Hatti),  pope,  was  did  not  long  enjoy  his  success,  being 
xxuo  **>m  born  nf  p0Hj0  Lombard*,  beaten,  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  in 
Italy,  in  1857.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1548. 
1870.  and  in  1NS2  became  a  professor  in 

the  Milan  Theological  Seminary.  In  1013  Placeilta  (tla?eI,i  ta.V  ^  u"tPUvrturo 
he  was  sent  to  the  Apostolic  Vatican  **«*W1AW*  which,  in  the  higher  Mam- 
Library  in  Home  as  prefect,  remaining  malia,  connects  the  fo?tua,  or  unborn  em- 
fhere  until  April.  10tS,  when  he  was  bryo,  with  the  circulation  of  the 'mother, 
n-med  the  Church's  ambassador  to  thus  providing  for  its  due  nutrition.  In 
Poland.  In  1020  he  was  made  Cardinal  its  most  typical  form  it  b  ™ly  met  »Mi 
and  Archhishop  of  Milan,  a  diocese  of  in  the  higher  Mammalia,  which  are there- 
great  importance.  On  February  ft.  1022,  fore  ca  1  ed  placental  n^mmala,  *{"]««* 
he  was  elected  pope,  succeeding  the  late  lower  Mammalia  are  termed  tmplacental 
Benedict  XV  or    aplacental,    from    their    wanting    a 

Pint*  or  Paicte  (pt-Qt)  Indians,  placenta:  the  latter  include  only  the  two 
jnUTC,  the  namo  of  a  Bmti\\  tribe  or;  orders  Monotremata  and  Marsupialia. 
aouthwestern  Utah,  but  generally  given  to  Certain  analogous  structures  also  exist 
a  number  of  Shoshone  tribes  of  Utah,  in  conmnt ion  with  the  development  of  the 
Nevada,  Arizona  and  southeast  California,  young  of  some  species  of  sharks  and 
TKvott*/*  (pe-zar'6),  Francihco,  a  dogfishes.  The  human  placenta  presents 
irizarro  Spanish  adventurer,  the  die-  the  most  perfect  type,  and  la  a  special 
coverer  and  conqueror  of  Peru,  was  bora  growth  on  the  part  both  of  the  womb 
in  1471,  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  Spanish  and  the  ovum.  By  the  end  of  pregnancy 
officer,    under    whom    he    served    as    a  it  forma  a  disk-like  mass,  measuring  7| 


Placenta  Plague 

inches  across,  f  inch  thick,  and  about  Placoid  (plak'oid),  a  term  used  to 
20  oa.  in  weight.  Connected  with  it  near  ***^v  **  designate  a  variety  of  scales 
the  middle  is  the  umbilical  cord,  by  means  covering  the  bodies  of  the  Elasmobran- 
of  which  the  growing  embryo  is  at-  chiate  fishes  (sharks,  skates,  rays,  etc.), 
tached  to  the  placenta.  Through  the  pla-  the  Placoidei  of  Agassiz.  These  stroc- 
centa  and  the  umbilical  cord  the  blood  tures  consist  of  detached  bony  grains, 
of  the  embryo  comes  into  close  communi-  tubercles,  or  plates,  of  which  the  latter 
cation  with  the  blood  of  the*mother,  by  are  not  uncommonly  armed  with  spines, 
means  of  which  its  purity  and  nourish-  Plocral  (P^'gaD*  m  music,  the  name 
ing  qualities  are  maintained,  and  the  Xi<*5a'x  given  by  Gregory  the  Great 
requisite  supply  of  material  furnished  for  to  the  four  collateral  scales  which  he 
the  embryos  continued  life  and  growth,  added  to  the  four  authentic  scales  of 
At  the  end  of  pregnancy  the  placenta  is  Ambrose.  (See  Gregorian  Tones.)  The 
thrown  off  as  the  after-birth,  after  the  term  plagal  is  now  applied  to  melodies 
child  itself  has  been  expelled.  in  which  the  principal  notes  lie  between 

Placenta      m    Dotany»    ft    development    the  fifth  of  the  key  and  its  octave.     The 
*     of  cellular  tissue  at  the  in-    plagal  cadence  consists   of   the   chord  of 
ner    or    ventral    suture    of   a    carpel,    to    the  subdominant  followed  by  that  of  the 
which   the   ovules   or   seeds  are   attached    tonic.     See  Music. 

either  immediately  or  by  umbilical  cords,   PlapHnstOIIli    (pla-si-os'to-mi ;    Gr. 
as  in  the  pod  of  the  pea.     The  placenta  is  °  playios,  oblique;  stoma, 

formed  on  each  margin  of  the  carpel,  and  mouth),  a  suborder  of  fishes  of  the  order 
is  therefore  essentially  double.  When  the  Elasmobranchii,  distinguished  by  the  bod- 
pistil  is  formed  by  one  carpel  the  inner  ies  of  the  vertebrae  being  either  bony 
margins  unite  in  the  axis,  and  usually  or  at  any  rate  containing  osseous  ele- 
ments; the  skull  gristly  or  cartilaginous; 
the  mouth  a  transverse  slit,  situated  on 
the  unddr  surface  of  the  head ;  and  the 
teeth  numerous.  The  Plagiostomi  in- 
clude three  groups :  the  Cestraphori, 
represented  solely  by  the  CestracUm 
Phillipi  or  Port-Jackson  shark;  the 
Selachii  (sharks  and  dogfishes)  ;  and  the 
Bat  ides,  represented  by  the  skates,  rays, 
and  sawfishes. 


TransTerse  and  Vertical  Sections  to  show 


Plocrinm    (pla'ji-um),    in    the    Roman 
xittgiuui    law,    is   the   crime   of  steal- 


Placenta.  ing  the  slave  of  another,  or  of  kidnaping 
1,  Central  Placenta.  2,  Axile  central  Pla-  a  free  person  in  order  to  make  him  a 
centa.  3,  Parietal  Placenta,  a  a,  Placenta.  slave.  By  Scotch  law  the  crime  of  steal- 
ing an  adult  person  (plagii  crimen)  was 
form  a  common  placenta.  When  the  pis-  punishable  with  death,  and  the  same  pun- 
til  is  composed  of  several  carpels  there  ishment  has  been  applied  to  the  stealing 
are  generally  separate  placentas  at  each  of  children. 

of  their  margins.  The  term  parietal  pla-  Plocrne  (phlg),  a  contagious  and 
ccnta  is  applied  to  one  not  projecting  far  »  very  fatal  febrile  disease 
inwards,  or  one  essentially  constituted  of  characterized  by  entire  prostration  of 
the  wall  of  the  seed-vessel.  The  form  of  strength,  stupor,  delirium,  often  nausea 
placeutation  forms  an  important  distinc-  and  vomiting,  and  certain  local  symp- 
tion  between  the  various  orders  of  plants,  toms,  us  buboes,  carbuncles,  and  livid 
PlftCentalia  (pla-sen-ta'li-a),  the  spots  (petechia?).  Like  all  other  malig- 
j.  lai/cutaiio,  p | aoen  t n  1  mammals,  nant  fevers,  the  plague  has  its  various 
See  Placenta.  stages,  but  most  frequently  runs  its 
PlftCentlft  ^ee  Piaeenza.  course  in  three  days,  although  death  may 
xiotcuua.  ensue  a  few  hours  after  its  appearance. 
Placentitis  (pla-sen-tl'tis),  inflam-  If  the  patient  survive  the  fifth  day.  he 
x  a  mation  of  the  placenta,  will,  under  judicious  treatment,  generally 
a  disease  which  occurs  acute  or  chronic,  recover.  There  is  no  specific  remedy 
more  frequently  the  latter.  It  may  re-  against  the  disease,  and  a  variety  of  treat- 
suit  from  a  blow,  fall,  fright,  sudden  and  ment  has  been  adopted  on  different  occa- 
violent  emotion,  and  other  serious  shocks  sious  and  by  different  medical  men.  The 
to  the  system.  The  fn»tus  is  injuriously  plague  appeared  in  the  most  ancient 
affected,  and  may  be  destroyed  by  it:  times,  although  historians  have  used  the 
abortion  frequently  results,  and  »r  almost  terms  indiscriminately  for  other  epidem- 
any  stage  of  pregnancy.  ics.     The  first  recorded  visitation  of  tht 


Plaiot 


Planch* 


plains  to  Bniope  is  that  at  Athena 
(3b  B-C),  described  by  Thucydidea; 
Jossphna  ralatea  that  of  Jerusalem,  a.d. 
72.  Among  the  moat  diaaatrout  plagues 
of  aAtionlty  are  thoae  of  Borne  in  262. 
whan  5000  penona  are  aaid  to  have  died 
daily;  and  of  Constantinople  in  544. 
lYom  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  to  the 
twelfth  century  It  ravaged  at  intervals 
various  parts  of  Europe,  particularly 
Franca  and  Germany.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  it  was  brought  to  modern  Europe 
by  the  Crusaders,  and  from  1347  to  1350 
it  traversed  all  Europe,  and  was  then 
called  the  black  death.  The  scourge 
again  claimed  its  victims  in  the  succeed- 
ing centuries,  and  in  1503  it  was  brought 
to  England  by  an  army  returning  from 
the  Continent.  Before  the  true  nature  of 
the  disease  became  known  it  had  gained 
a  firm  footing  in  London,  and  there  were 
11,503  deaths.  London  lost  by  the 
plague  30,2«9  lives  in  1(303;  35,!>00  in 
1025;  13.480  in  1030;  and  OS.tKM)  in 
1005.  The  plague  in  Marseilles  in  1720 
caused  the  death  of  over  00,000  in  seven 
months,  and  in  Messina  (1743)  of  43,000 
in  three  months.  In  1771  it  nearly  swept 
off  the  whole  population  of  Moscow. 
Subsequently  it  appeared  locally  in 
Europe  at  a  number  of  points.  Its  last 
appearance  in  Europe  was  in  1878-71), 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Volga  (As- 
trakhan and  neighborhood).  An  epi- 
demic of  plague  broke  out  in  the  Rom- 
bay  Presidency,  India,  in  181W.  In  1000 
it  appeared  in  Austrulin,  N«*w  Zealand, 
and  the  Philippines,  and  even  reached 
California.  A  few  cases  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  Porto  Uico  in  1012.  The  dis- 
ease is  attributed  to  a  micro-organism,  the 
Bacillus  pvstis,  discovered  mi  1804  by 
Kitasato  and  by  Yersin.  Rats  are  espe- 
cially subject  to  the  infection,  and  fleas 
convey  it  from  rats  to  men. 

Plaice  (Plfls«  Pleuroncctcs  or  Pla» 
tcssa),  a  genus  of  so-called 
•Flat-fishes.'  The  common  plaice  (Pleu- 
ronvvtrs  platcxxa  or  Platrssa  vulgaris), 
a  well-known  food  fish,  attains  an  aver- 
age length  of  12  or  18  inches.  The 
dark  or  upper  side  is  colored  brown, 
spotted  with  red  or  orange ;  the  body  is 
comparatively  smooth ;  the  ventral  tins 
are  situated  on  the  throat,  and  are  thus 
jugular  in  position;  the  mouth  is  of 
small  size,  and  provided  with  small 
teeth.  These  fishes  are  all  *  ground- 
fishes,'  that  is,  feed  and  swim  near  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  They  are  caught 
chiefly  by  means  of  trawl-nets. 
Plain  (plAn),  a  tract  of  country  of 
nearly  uniform  elevation; 
known  also  as  steppes,  savannas,  prairies, 


pampas.  Elevated  plains  are  called  plfl- 
teaus  or  tablelands. 

Plainfidd  0;N^t,.1 

the  base  of  the  Watch ung  Mountains, 
24  miles  w.  s.  w.  of  New  York.  It 
has  printing  press,  tool,  automobile  and 
searchlight  industries ;  and  is  a  residen- 
tial city  for  many  New  York  business 
men.    Pop.  (1920)  27,700. 

Plain  fiplri  a  town  °f  Windham  Co.. 
jrittiuuciu,    coimccticuti  in  piainfield 

township  (town^,  10  miles  n.  n.  e.  of  Nor- 
wich, on  the  New  York,  New  Ilaven  & 
Hartford  railroad.  The  town  has  manu- 
factures of  cotton 8,  woolens,  yarns,  etc* 
Pop.  (1020)  7020. 

Plairi.anfio*  the  name  given  to  the 
JTlttlll  &UI1£,    o|d    ecciegiagtieal    cnanr 

in  its  most  simple  state,  and  without 
harmonic  appendages.  It  consists  largely 
of  monotoue,  and  its  inflections  seldom 
exceed  the  range  of  an  octave.  Ambrose 
of  Milan  and  Gregory  the  Great  Intro* 
duced  certain  reforms  into  the  church 
music  of  their  day,  regarding  which  see 
Gregorian  Tones. 

Plaintiff  (Pl*n'tif)t  in  law  courts, 
the  person  who  commences 
a  suit  against  another  in  law  or  equity. 
Plan  ln  arcbitecture,  a  drawing  show- 
*  ing  the  dwign  of  a  building,  a 
term  chiefly  used  in  reference  to  hori- 
zontal sections  showing  the  disposition 
of  the  walls  and  various  floors  of  the 
buildiug,  and  of  the  doors  and  wiudows 
etc. ;  but  also  applied  to  elevations  and 
vertical  sections.  A  geometrical  plan  is 
one  wherein  the  several  parts  are  repre- 
sented in  their  true  proportions.  A  pet' 
sprctive  plan  is  one,  the  Hues  of  which 
follow  the  rules  of  persi>ective,  thus  re- 
ducing the  sizes  of  the  more  distant  parts. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  draught 
or  representation  on  paper  of  any  pro- 
jected work,  as  the  plan  of  a  city  or  of 
a  harbor. 

Planarida    <Plan-ar'i-da).   the    Pla; 

nanans,  a  suborder  of 
flat,  soft -bodied  annelids,  of  the  order 
Turbellaria,  mostly  oval  or  elliptical  in 
shape,  and  not  unlike  the  foot  of  a  gas- 
teropodous  mollusc.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  aquatic  in  their  habits,  occur- 
ring in  fresh  water  or  on  the  seashore, 
but  are  found  occasionally  in  moist 
earth.  The  male  and  female  organs  are 
united  in  the  same  individual,  and  the 
process  of  reproduction  may  be  either 
sexual,  by  means  of  true  ova,  or  non- 
sexual, bv  internal  gemmation  or  trans- 
verse fission. 

PlnnnViJL  (plang'sha),  James  Robin- 
riancne  ^^    M    e^i^    dramatist 


Flanchette  Planet 

and    miscellaneous   writer,    was    born    in  or  cotton-tree  of  the  West),  abound*  In 

1796;   died   in    1880.     lie  came   forward  American  forests,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 

early  as  a  writer  of  pieces  for  the  theater,  Ohio    attains    sometimes    a    diameter    of 

and   also    occupied    himself   with    archie-  from  10  to  14  feet,  rising  60  or  70  feet 

ology,    heraldry,   etc.,    being   appointed    a  without    a    branch.     The    bark    is    pale 

pursuivant    in    the    Jeralds    college,   and  green  and  smooth,  and   its  epidermis  de- 

latterly     Somerset     herald     ( 18tHJ) .     He  [aches  in  portions;  the  fresh  roots  are  a 

wrote   a   vast   number   of   extravaganzas,  beautiful    red ;    the   leaves   are   alternate, 

pantomimes,  and  other  light  pieces,  while  palmated,  or  lobed;   and  the  Bowers  arc 

among  his  more  serious  productions  were :  united   in    little   globular,   pendant    balls. 

History    of    British    Costume;    Introduc-  The  wood  in  seasoning  takes  a  dull  red 

lion    lo    Heraldry;    The    Pursuivant    at  color,  is  fine  grained,  and  susceptible  of 
Arms,   a   (realise   on   heraldry;    Recollec- 
tions and  Re^ecti 
hit     Companion* 
Costume. 

Planchette    <nlaD"h«;>.  *n  i™1™- 

tiwiuibtK  meat  used  in  spiritual- 
istic leances.  It  consists  of  a  heart- 
shaped  board,  with  wheels  under  its 
broad  end,  and  a  hole  at  the  pointed  end 
through  which  a  pencil  may  be  thrust. 
It  moves  readily  when  the  fingers  of 
sensitives  are  placed  on  it,  and  often 
writes  freely,  many  long  and  often  very 
curious    communications    being    thus    re- 

Plan*  (plEu),  a  joiner's  tool,  consist 
xiaue  ing  of  a  gnjooth.soied  solid 
block,  through  which  passes  obliquely  a 
piece  of  edged  sh-el  firming  a  kind  of 
chisel, ^used  in  paring  or  smoothing  boards  Oriental  Plane 
or  wood  of  any  kind.  Planes  are  of 
various  kinds,  as  the  jack  plane  (about  a  good  polish,  but  speedily  decays  on  ei- 
17  inches  long),  used  for  taking  off  the  posure  to  the  weather.  The  oriental 
roughest  and  most  prominent  parts  of  (/'.  orientals),  resembles  the  preceding, 
tbe  wood;  the  truing  plane,  which  is  and  is  plentiful  in  the  forests  of  West- 
used  after  tbe  jack  plane;  the  smoothing  ern  Asia.  Tbe  P.  orientalis  and  P.  aceri- 
plane  (77  inches  long)  and  block  plane  folia,  from  being  able  to  withstand  the 
(12  inches  long),  chiefly  used  for  clean-  deleterious  influences  of  a  smoky  atmos- 
Ing  off  finished  work,  and  giving  the  pliere,  are  among  the  trees  most  suitable 
utmost  degree  of  smoothness  to  the  sur-  for  planting  in  towns.  The  Acer  Psevdo- 
face  of  the  wood;  tbe  compass  plane,  ploiSnus.  tbe  common  sycamore  or 
which  has  its  under  surface  convex,  its  greater  maple,  is  called  In  Scotland  the 
use  being  to   form   a  concave  cylindrical  plane-tree. 

surface.     There  is  also  a  species  of  plane  piaTia*   (plan'et),  a  celestial  body 

called  a   rebate  plane,   being  chiefly  used  A1»"cfc  w"hjcn    revolves   about   tbe   aun 

for    making    rebates.     The    plough    is    a  as    Its    center    (primary    planet*),   or   a 

plane  for  sinking  a  channel  or  groove  in  body   revolving  about   another   planet   a* 

a   surface,   not   close    to   the   edge   of    it.  its  center    (secondary   planet*,   «o(c(!i<e». 

Molding    planes    are    for    forming    mold-  or   moon*).     The    known    major    planets 

logs,  and  must  vary  according  to  the  lie-  are,   in   the  order   of   their  proximity   to 

aign.     Planes  are   also   used   for   smooth-  the    sun,    Mercury,    Venus,    the     Earth. 

ing  metal,  and  are  wrought  by  machinery.  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Nep- 

8ee  Planing  Machine.  tune.     Mercury,    Venus,    Mars,    Jupiter. 

Plono      >n    geometry,    a    surface    such  and  Saturn  were  known  to  the  ancients. 

f  Malic,     ,hat    ff   H]1T   ,wo   poi,,,,   in   lt  urnm™    was    accidentally    discovered    by 

are  Joined  by  a  straight  line  the  line  will  Herschel  in   1781,  while  the  discovery  of 

He  wholly  within  the  surface.  Neptune   was    tbe    result    of   pure    intei- 

PI  a  Tip       Inclined.    See  Inclined  Plane,  lectual  work,  the  calculating  of  Leverrler 

*"*    c'  and   Adams    (18451.     Tbe   planetoids   o* 

P1flnf>-tr*p      (Platanui),    a   genus   of  asteroids     are     small     bodies     discovered 

.Ciauc  irec     tfTpB    nalurn]   or))er  Pla.  H!ri(.e    ,]le    banning    0f    the    nineteenth 

tanacete.     P.    oecidmlalis.    the   American  century  between   the  orbits  of  Man  and 

o  lane- tree  or  buitonwood    (tbe  itcemore  Jupiter.    Tbe  number  of  time  asteroids 


Planetarium 


by  fresh  discov- 
erer 700  are  BOW  known.  Mer- 
Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Man  closely 

Die   each   other    in    many    respects. 

Tbey  are  all  of  moderate  alxe,  with  great 
daoaftle*;  the  earth  weighing  qb  much 
a*  Ave  and  a  half  tlmta  an  equal  bulk 
of  water.  They  ahlne  only  by  reflected 
sunlight-  Jupiter,  Baturn,  Uranus,  and 
Neptune,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  enor- 
moDi  slse.  of  small  densities,  some  of 
them  weighing  less  than  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  and  probably  exist  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  give  out  In  addition  to 
reflected  sunlight  a  considerable  amount 
of  light  and  beat  of  tbeir  own.  Nearly 
all  the  planets  are  attended  by  moons, 
varying  from  one  to  ten  in  number.  The 
most  colossal  of  the  planets  is  Jupiter; 
its  volume  exceeds  that  of  the  earth  about 
1200  times.  Saturn  la  next  In  size. 
Marx,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Nep- 
tune, being  outside  the  earth's  orbit,  ar« 
sometimes  called  the  superior  planets; 
Venus  and  Mercury,  being  within  the 
earth's  orbit,  are  called  inferior  planets. 
The  family  of  major  planets  has  al™  been 
■undivided  into  intra-attiToidal  planets 
—  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars; 
and  e-ilra-aittroidal  planets. —  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune,  the  char- 
acter of  the  two  being  very  different  as 
above  described.  The  planet  which  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  earth  Is  Venus, 
the  least  distance  in  round  numbers 
being  23  millions  of  miles;  the  most 
distant  is  Neptune,  least  distance  2(129 
million  miles.  We  give  here  a  compara- 
tive table  of  the  planets;  see  also  the 
separate  articles. 


3ves   only    a    fine 


Plantaginee 
Planing  Machine,  torTuSi'S 

wood  or  metal.  For  the  former  purpose 
the  usual  form  oas  cutlets  on  a  drum 
rotating  on  a  horizontal  axis  over  the 
board  which  is  made  to  travel  under- 
neath. The  cutter-drum  may  be  repeated 
underneath  and  at  the  edges,  so  as  to 
plane  all  sides  simultaneously.  In  plan- 
ing metals  the  object  to  be  planed,  fixed 
on  a  traversing  table,  is  moved  against 
a  relatively  fixed  cutter,  which  f 
narrow  point  and  rei 
strip  at  each  cut. 

Plankton  jfgfSft'SSJtZ 

ocean  or  other  waters,  taken  collectively. 
Plant       "**  -"°'anP- 

■taj'e-oet),  a  sur- 

first  adopted   by 

Geoffrey,  Count  of  Anjou,  and  said  to 
have  originated  from  his  wearing  a 
branch  of  broom  (planle  dc  genit)  in  his 
cap.  This  name  was  borne  by  the  four- 
teen kings,  from  Henry  II  to  Hlchard 
III,  who  occupied  the  English  throne 
from  11M-H85.  In  1400  the  family 
was  divided  into  the  branches  of  Lan- 
caster (lted  Rose)  and  York  (White 
Hose),  and  from  their  reunion  In  1485 
sprang    the    House    of    Tudor.      See   Bug- 

Plantaerinea-  lr*iw-u*Jto'e-ei,   or 

luiiMguiH,  Plantauina'ce.k.  the 
plantains,  a  small  nat.  order  of  plant* 
belonging  to  the  monopetalou*  exogenous 
series.  It  consists  of  herbaceous,  rarely 
sutfruteacent,  plants,  with  alternate  or 
radical,   rarely   opposite,   leaves,   and   in- 
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conspicuous    flowers    on    scapes    arising 

from  the  lower  leaves.     The  rib-gras*  or 

i  In-    ribwort    (/'lanugo   (aacrolfltal.   the   root 

--- v     J    of    and   leaves  of  which  were  formerly  used 

which  the  area  of  a  plane  figure  may  be  in  medicine  as  astringent*,  is  a  common 
measured.  It  Is  employed  by  surveyors  type  found  all  over  Europe.  Sea  ala* 
In  finding  area*  on  maps,  etc.  next  article. 


Planetarium.   See  orrert. 
Planimeter  <g»t2?'t»'1L5 
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Plantain  Plastering 

Plantain  (pl&B't&n;    Plant&go   ma-  the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  is  applied  to 

jor),   or   Great   Plantain,  the  ground  in  walking.    This  section  in- 

a  common  weed,  the  leaves  of  which  are  eludes    the    bears,    raccoons,    coatis,    and 

all  radical,  oval,  and  petiolate,  and  from  badgers.  Carnivora  which,  like  the 
amongst  them  arise  several  long  cylin- 
drical spikes  of  greenish,  inconspicuous 
flowers.  The  root  and  seed  are  still  oc- 
casionally employed  in  the  treatment  of 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  external  sores; 

the  seeds  are  also  collected  for  the  food  1A        Si 
of  birds. —  The  name  is  also  given  to  an 

entirely   different   plant.     See   next   arti-  

cie.  «L^£^#^^^2V/ 

Plantain,  ij^jtain-tbee,  the  type 

w  »   of    the    nat.    order    Musa- 

ce«.     Musa  paradisidca,  a  native  of  the  Plantigrada —  Foot  of  Polar  Bear. 

East   Indies,   is   cultivated    in    mostly   all  a,  Femur  or  thigh,     b,  Tibia  or  leg.     e,  Tar 

tropical     countries.     The    stem     is    soft,  8us  or  foot,     d,  Calx  or  heel.     «,  Plant*  ot 

herbaceous,    15    to    20    feet    high,    with  »°1«  of  f°ot.    /,  Digiti  or  toes, 
leaves  often  more  than  6  feet  long  and 

nearly    2    broad.     The    fruit    grows    in  weasels  and  civets,  use  only  part  of  the 

clusters,  is  about  1  inch  in  diameter  and  sole   in  walking,   are   termed  semiplanti- 

8  or  9  inches  long.     The  stem  dies  down  grada. 

after    fruiting ;     but     the     root-stock     is  Plan t-lice      ^ee  ^P^**. 

perennial,  and  sends  up  numerous  fresh  ■■■«*<"• «  ***/«• 

shoots  annually.     It  is  easily  propagated  PlflSencift     (pl&-sfin'thi-a),    ft     walled 

by  suckers.     The  banana   (which  see)    is  *»»vj*t/xa    town    in    Spain,    Estrema- 

a  closely-allied  variety  or  species.     Their  dura,    almost    surrounded    by    the    river 

fruits  are  among  the  most  useful  in  the  Yerte,  120  miles  w.  8.  w.  of  Madrid.     Its 

vegetable  kingdom,  and   form    the  entire  cathedral,    episcopal    palace,    and    ruined 

sustenance  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  towers  are  the  chief  objects  of  interest 

tropical   climates.     A   dwarf   variety,   if.  Pop.  7965. 

chinensis,  produces  a   fruit   in   European  PI  asm  ft     (plas'ma),  a  siliceous  mineral 

hothouses.     The   fibers  of  the   leaf-stalks  xxa'0111<*    0f  a  green  color,  which,  espe* 

of  M.   textilis  of   the   Philippine   Islands  cially  in  ancient  times,  was  used  for  orna* 

supplies    Manila    hemp    or    abaca,    from  mental  purposes. 

which  cordage  of  the  strongest  character  PlosSCV     (pl&s'sg),  a  village  in  Bengal, 

is   made,   the   finer   fibers   being   used    in  xxa,oocJ     on     the    Hooghly,    80    miles 

making  cloth.  north    of    Calcutta.     Here    on    June   23, 

Plantflin-eaterS     a  8rouP  °f  porch-  1757,    Colonel,    afterwards    Lord    Clive, 

Aiautaiu  cai/c&o,     -ng    Djr(]s>    family  with    900    Europeans    and    2100    sepoys, 

Musophagidse.     The  genus  Musoph&ga  of  defeated    Suraja    Dowla    with    an    ftrmv 

tropical  Africa  includes  the  most  typical  consisting    of    50,000    foot    and    18,000 

forms.     These    birds    chiefly    feed    upon  horse,    and    laid    the    foundation    of    the 

the  fruit  of  the  banana  and  plantain-tree.  British  Empire  in  India. 

The  base  of  the  bill  appears  as  a  broad  PlasterillPJ"     (plas'ter-ing)    is  the  art 

plate    covering    the    forehead.     The    phi-  xxaD,|Clxll5     0f   covering    the    surface 

mage   exhibits    brilliant    coloration.     The  of  masonry  or  woodwork  with  a  plastic 

members  of  the  genus  Corythaix  or  Tou-  material  in  order  to  give  it  a  smooth  and 

raco*  possess  a  bill  of  ordinary  size  and  uniform    surface,    and    generally    in    in- 

conformation,  and  feed  on  insects  in  ad-  teriors  to  fit  it  for  painting  or  decorations, 

dition  to  fruits.  In    plastering    the    interior    of    houses   a 

Plantation     (plaa-t&'shun),     a     term  first   coat    is   generally    laid   on   of   lime, 

Aiauiatiuu    formerly    used    to    desig-  thoroughly  slaked,  so  as  to  be  free  from 

nate    a    colony.     The     term     was    later  any   tendency   to  contract   moisture,  and 

applied  to  an  estate  or  tract  of  land  in  mixed    with    sand    and   cows'    hair.     For 

the  Southern  States  of  America,  the  West  the    purpose    of    receiving   this   coat   the 

Indies,  etc.,  cultivated  chiefly  by  negroes  wall  is  generally  first  covered  with  laths 

or  other  non-European   laborers.     In  the  or  thin  strips  of  wood,  with  narrow  in* 

Southern  States  the  term  planter  is  spe-  terstices  between.     The  face  of  the  first 

cially  applied  to  one  who  grows  cotton,  coat,    which    should    be    of    considerable 

sugar,  rice,  or  tobacco.  thickness,   is   troweled,  or  indented  with 

PantlOTfl.dfi.     (plan-ti-grft'da),    Plan-  cross  lines  by  the  trowel,  to  form  a  key 

xouwgiouo    TIGRADE8,  carnivorous  for  the  finishing  coats.     The  second  coat* 

animals   in    which   the   whole  or   nearly  is  applied  to  this  when  it  it  thoroughly 


Halter  of  Bub  Plate-mark* 

italtii    It  is  rabbtd  In  with  a  flat  board  history  on  account  of  the  great  battle 

•0  m  thorough1/  to  fill  the  Indentations  which  was  fought  in  its  vicinity  in  Sep- 

aad  oarer  tfcs  UMqual  surface  of  the  first  temper,  479  ac,  when  100,000  Greeks 

•sat  with  a  smooth  and  gran  one.    In  under   Pausanias   defeated   about   thrice 

plastering  walk  gnat  ears  must  be  taken  that  number  of  Persians  under  Mardonius. 

fa  ha?a  the  surface  perfectly   vertical.  piato'lAo      See  Spoonbill 

The  setting  coat,  which  Is  of  pure  lime,  -^iaia  **»• 

ar  far  mowings  or  finer  work  of  plaster  PlotoTiifit.fi    (pla-tan-is'ta),  a  fresh- 

of  Paris  or  stucco,  is  applied  to  the  sec-  x u*""11* *»   water  dolphin,  differing 

oad  coat  before  it  is  Quite  dry.    A  thin  chiefly  from  the  true  Delphinida?  in  its 

coating  of  plaster  of  Paris  is  frequently  blowhole  being  a  longitudinal  instead  of 

epplied  to  ceilings  after  the  setting  coat,  transverse  fissure.     It  is  represented  by 

PI  acta*  t\f  Paris     the    name    given  a  single  species  (P.  Gangetica),  which  in* 

frmaicr  ui  xturin,    1 0        g  y  p  B  u  m  habits  the  estuary  of  the  Ganges.    An 

(which  see)   when  around  and  used  for  allied   form    (Jnia   Boliviemis)    inhabits 
taking  casts,  etc     If  one  part  of  pow-  the  rivers  of  Bolivia. 
dered  gypsum  be  mixed  with  two  and  a  Plfttftniia    (plat'a-nus),    the   plane- 
half  parts  of  water  a  thin  pulp  is  formed,  *xa,'c*1*uo    tree  genus,  type  of  the  or- 
which  after  a  time  sets  to  a  hard,  com-  der  Piatanaceee,    which   consists  of  this 
pact  mass.     By  adding  a  small  quantity  one  genus.     See  Plane-tree. 
of  lime  to  the  moistened  gypsum  a  very  Plotft      See  Plate-marks. 
hard  marble-like  substance  is  obtained  on  xxatc# 

setting.  Plateau      (pla-t6').    See  Tableland. 

Plasters  lre  applications  of  local  rem-  *  ****'*«* u 

edies  to  any  part  of  the  sur-  Plate  Glass      &**  G'aM' 

face  of  the  body  by  means  of  a  supporting  *«*w  v»xooo# 

texture  of  leather,  silk  or  other  cloth,  or  Plot  A.mar1ra  or  Hall- marks,  in 
merely  of  paper.  Plasters  may  be  in-  *l*h*  umum,  b  r  i  t  a  i  n  ,  a  series  of 
tended  to  give  protection,  support,  or  marks :  hall-mark,  sovereign's  mark,  name- 
warmth,  or  they  may  be  actively  medic-  mark  (first  letter  of  Christian  and  sur- 
inaL  (See  Blisters.)  The  materials  name  of  maker),  and  date  mark  (a 
most  frequently  used  in  plasters  are  be  11a-  variable  letter),  legally  stamped  upon 
donna,  cantharides,  galbanum,  isinglass,  gold  and  silver  plate  as  an  index  to  qual- 
lead,  mercury,  opium,  pitch,  resin,  iron,  ity,  name  of  maker,  date  and  place  of 
and  soap,  and  their  adhesive  property  is  manufacture.  The  duty  of  assaying  and 
generally  due  to  the  combination  of  stamping  gold  and  silver  wares  is  per- 
oxide of  lead  with  fatty  acids.  formed  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  of 
PlAfitlG  Glav  *n  geology,  a  name  London.  Their  marks  are  a  leopard's 
^^nJ9  given  to  one  of  the  head  crowned,  and  a  lion  passant  as  the 
beds  of  the  Eocene  period  from  its  being  sovereign's  mark.  Affiliated  with  Gold- 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  It  smiths'  Hall  are  the  following  assay 
is  a  marine  deposit.  offices,  each  of  them  having  a  distinctive 
Plata  ljA*  United  Provinces  of.  See  mark:  Birmingham,  an  anchor;  Chester, 
'  Argentine  Republic.  three  garbs  (or  sheaves)  and  a  dagger; 
Plata  iPIa'ta)*  Rl°  I>E  L*  (River  of  Exeter,  a  castle  with  three  towers;  New- 
w  Stfver),  or  River  Plate,  runs  castle,  three  castles;  Sheffield,  a  crown; 
for  more  tbnn  200  miles  between  the  Edinburgh,  a  thistle;  Glasgow,  tree, 
Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay,  and  is  fish,  and  bell ;  Dublin,  a  harp,  crowned, 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  river,  but  rather  Plate,  whether  of  British  or  foreign 
an  estuary,  formed  by  the  junction  of  make  (the  latter  bears  in  addition  to 
the  great  rivers  Purana  and  Uruguay  the  usual  marks  the  letter  r  in  an  oval 
(which  see).  It  flows  into  the  Atlantic  escutcheon),  must  be  of  one  of  the  stand- 
between  Cape  St.  Antonio  and  Cape  St.  ards  prescribed  bv  law,  and  hall-marked, 
Manr,  and  has  here  a  width  of  170  miles,  before  it  can  be  dealt  in,  or  even  exposed 
On  its  banks  are  the  cities  and  ports  of  for  sale.  Forfeiture  and  a  fine  of  £10 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ay  res.  Xaviga-  for  each  article  are  the  penalties  attached 
tion  is  hampered  in  some  parts  of  the  to  breaches  of  this  law.  The  standards 
river  by  shallow  water  and  sand  hanks,  are:  gold,  22,  18,  15,  12,  and  0  carats 
It  was  discovered  in  l."»15  by  Juan  Diaz  CM  ca rots = pure  gold)  ;  silver,  almost 
de  Soils,  and  called  Rio  de  Sohs;  it  owes  invariably  11  oss.  2  dwts.  per  lb.  troy, 
its  present  name  to  the  famous  navigator  Foreign  plate  of  an  ornamental  charac- 
Cabot.  ter  manufactured  before  1800,  jewelry 
Platffia  (pta-t^'iO*  a  city  of  ancient  with  stone  settings  or  so  richly  chased 
***  *  <ireece,  in  B<iH>tia,  now  wholly  that  it  could  not  be  stamped  without 
in  ruins.     It  has  a  permanent  place  in  injury,     silver     chains,     necklets*     and 


flate-powder 


lockets,  and  a  variety  of  small  fancy  ar-  tacked   by   any   of   the   pure   acids.     Ita 

tides     are    exempt     from     hall-marking,  only    solvents    are    chlorine    and    nitro- 

Gold   plate   is   liable   to   a   duty   of   17*.  muriatic   acid,   which   act   upon   it   with 

per  oz.,  silver  plate  1*.  6d.  per  oz. ;  this  greater    difficulty    than    on    gold.     In    a 

duty  is  payable  at  the  assay  offices  before  finely  divided  state  it  has  the  power  of 

the  assayed   and   stamped  goods  are   re-  absorbing  and  condensing  large  quantities 

turned.     A  rebate  of  Jth  in  gross  weight  of  gases.     On  account  of  its  great  infusi- 

18  allowed  if  articles  are  sent  in  an  un-  bility,  and  its  power  generally   of  with- 

finished  state.     All  plain  rings,  of  what-  standing  the  action  of  chemical  reagents, 

ever   weight,   are   considered   as   wedding  platinum  is  much  used  as  a  material  for 

rings,    and    liable    to    duty,    while    rings  making  vessels  to  be  used  in  the  chemical 

chased    or   jeweled   are    free.     For   deal-  laboratory.     As  a  platinum  loop  or  needle 

ing  in  plate  of  gold  above  2  dwts.  and  it  is  much  used  in  bacteriological  labora- 

under  2  ozs.  in  weight,  or  of  silver  above  tories.     Crucibles,  evaporating  dishes,  etc, 

5  dwts.   and   under  30  ozs.    per   article,  are    very    often    made    of    platinum;    so 

a  plate  license  of  £2,  6a.   (renewable  an-  also  the  large  stills  used  for  the  evapora- 

nually)    is   required;    for   heavier   wares  tion  of  sulphuric  acid.     The  useful  alloys 

the  amount  of  annual  license  is  £5,  15«.  of    platinum    are    not    numerous.     With 

Plate-UOWder       a    fine    P°wder    *or  silver  it  forms  a  tolerably  fusible  white 

"  '     cleaning     gold     and  alloy,   malleable  and  brilliant   when   pol- 

silver  plate,   commonly   made  of  a  mix-  ished ;  but  it  scales  and  blackens  by  work- 

ture  of  rouge  and  prepared  chalk.  ing.    Gold,  by  a  forge  heat,  combines  with 

Platintr    (plat'ing),  the  coating  of  a  platinum,  and  the  alloys,  in  all  propor- 

o  metallic  article  with  a  thin  tions,  are  more  fusible  than  the  latter 
film  of  some  other  metal,  especially  gold  metal.  In  the  proportion  of  38  grs.  to 
or  silver.  As  regards  plating  with  pre-  1  oz.  it  forms  a  yellowish- white,  ductile, 
clous  metals,  elect rodeposi tion  has  en-  hard  alloy,  which  is  so  elastic  after  ham- 
tirely  superseded  the  old  Sheffield  method,  mering  that  it  has  been  used  for  watch- 
which  consisted  in  welding  plates  of  springs;  but  the  favorable  results  ex- 
various  metals  at  high  temperatures,  pected  from  them  have  not  been  realised. 
This  welding  process  is  now,  however.  Alloyed  with  iridium  (a  rare  metal  of 
largely  employed  in  plating  iron  with  the  same  group)  it  possesses  an  excellent 
nickel  for  cooking  vessels,  iron  with  and  unalterable  surface  for  fine  engrav- 
brass  for  stair-rods  and  other  furnishing  ing,  as  in  the  scales  of  astronomical  in- 
and  domestic  requisites,  and  lead  with  struments,  etc.  This  alloy  has  also  been 
tin  for  pipes,  etc.  See  Electro-metallurgy,  adopted  for  the  construction  of  interna- 
Platinum  (plat'in-um),  a  metal  dis-  tional  standards  of  length  and  weight 
covered  in  America  in  the  Mercury,  by  trituration  with  spongy 
16th  century.  Platinum  occurs  mostly  in  platinum,  forms  an  amalgam  at  first 
small,  irregular  grains,  generally  contains  soft,  but  which  soon  becomes  firm,  and 
a  little  iron,  and  is  accompanied  besides  has  been  much  used  in  obtaining;  mallea- 
by  iridium,  osmium,  rhodium,  palladium,  ble  platinum.  A  coating  of  platinum  can 
ruthenium  (hence  called  the  'platinum  be  given  to  copper  and  other  metals  by 
metals'),  and  also  sometimes  by  copper,  applying  to  them  an  amalgam  of  spongy 
chromium,  and  titanium.  It  was  first  platinum  and  5  parts  of  mercury;  the 
obtained  in  Peru,  and  has  since  been  latter  metal  is  then  volatilized  by  heat. 
found  in  various  other  localities,  such  as  Lead  combines  with  platinum  readily; 
Canada,  Oregon,  California,  the  West  and  iron  and  copper  in  like  manner. 
Indies,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Borneo,  etc.,  The  last  mentioned,  when  added  in  the 
but  the  chief  supply  of  platinum  ore  proportion  of  7  to  10  of  platinum  and 
comes  from  the  Ural  Mountains  in  1  of  zinc,  and  fused  in  a  crucible  under 
Siberia.  It  was  there  discovered  in  beds  charcoal  powder,  forms  the  alloy  called 
of  auriferous  sands  in  1823,  and  has  been  artificial  gold.  Steel  unites  with  plati- 
worked  by  the  Russian  government  since  num  in  all  proportions,  and.  especially 
1828.  Pure  platinum  is  almost  as  white  in  the  proportion  of  from  1  to  3  per 
as  silver,  takes  a  brilliant  polish,  and  is  cent  of  platinum,  forms  a  tough  and 
highly  ductile  and  malleable.  It  is  the  tenacious  alloy,  well  adapted  for  cuttins 
heaviest  of  the  ordinary  metals,  and  the  instruments.  Arsenic  unites  easily  with 
I  past  expansive  when  heated ;  specific  platinum,  and  is  sometimes  employed  for 
gravity  21.53  rolled,  21.15  cast  It  un-  rendering  the  latter  metal  fusible.  An 
dergoes  no  change  from  the  combined  alloy  of  platinum,  iridium,  and  rhodium 
agency  of  air  and  moisture,  and  it  may  is  used  for  making  crucibles,  etc.  It  if 
be  exposed  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  harder  than  pure  platinum,  is  less  easily 
smith's  forge  without  suffering  either  oxi-  attacked  by  chemical  reagents,  and  bears 
nation   or    fusion.     Platinum    is   not   at-  a  higher  temperature  without  fusing. 


iii    at    a«i    m    b-u.    sso ; 
1.   M7.    Few    particulars   of    : 
*  known,  bat  ft  is  beyond  dou 
m  will  connected  and  caref u 


Part* 

Plfttn  (plt'tfi),  «b  ucknt  Greek  phi- 
*•**"  laMpter.  founder  of  one  of  the 
neat  schools  of  Greek  philosophy,  wai 
ban  at  Athens  in  bx.  429 ;  died  In 
---     -  0f    hl»    Uf, 

1  doubt   that 
_.....   d  carefully  edu- 
cated.   Aboot  hit  twentieth  year  he  came 

i j„  .v.  inOnence  of  Socrates, 

and  from  this  time 
be  gave  himself  en- 
tirely to  philosophy. 
Until  the  death  of 
Socrates  (B.C.  399) 
he  appears  to  have 
been  his  constant 
and  favorite  pupil ; 
.....  -,._r  tba( . 


have  left  Athena  with 

B  view  to  improving 
his  mind  by  travel. 
He  1b  said  to  have 
visited  Gyrene  ( in 
North  Africa),  Low- 
er Italy,  and  Sicily. 
Various  other  jour- 
neys are  attributed 
to  him,  but  without 
thority.  About  a.c.  3S9  or 
■turned  to  Athena  and  began 


sufficient   a i 
388  Plato  r 
to    teach    hi      .  ......_ 

gymnasium  known  as  the  Academy,  his 
subsequent  life  being,  unbroken,  except 
by  two  visits  to  Sicily.  He  appears  to 
have  had  a  patrimony  sufficient  for  his 
wants,  and  taught  without  remunera- 
tion.     One  of  bis  pupil*  wna   Aristotle. 

The  reputed  works  of  Plato  consist  of 
Dialogue*  and  Lctlirn,  the  latter  now  re- 
garded as  spurious  ;  but  the  genuineness 
of  most  of  the  Dialoguei  ia  generally  ad- 
mitted. The  chronology  of  the  latter  is 
a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  first  at- 
tempt at  a  critical  arrangement  was  made 
by  Scbleiermacher,  who  adopted  an  ar- 
rangement into  three  divisions,  according; 
to  the  leading  doctrines  he  believed  they 
were  intended  to  inculcate.  The  chief 
works  in  the  first  section  are  Phsdrna, 
Protagoras,  Par  men  ides,  Lyaia,  Laches, 
Charmidea,  Knthvpliron ;  in  the  second, 
Thetetetus,  Sophistes,  Politicus.  Pba-do, 
Phllebus,  Gnrgias.  Mcno,  Kuthydemus, 
Crttylus.  grmnmium:  In  the  *"-»-*  "-- 
Bepubl 

to  make  oui 


Laws. 


;   In   the   third,   the 

Critias,  and  the 
mann  has  attempted 
logical  arrangement, 
who  differ  from 
Schleiermni'ber  have  attempted  various 
theories  of  constructive  arrangement. 
These  schemes  in  genernl  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  each  dialogue,  being  an 
artistic  whole,  forms  a  link  in  a  chain. 
Grote  a«l  others,  however,  do  not  admit 
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that  Plato  followed  any  plan  either  artis- 
tic or  didactic.  Apart  from  their  philo- 
sophical teaching  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
are  admirable  as  works  of  literature,  es- 
pecially for  their  dramatic  truthfulness, 
and  exhibit  Greek  prose  in  its  highest 
perfection.  In  all  of  them  Socrates 
(idealised)  appears  as  one  of  the  speak- 
ers. They  contain  also  lively  ana  ac- 
curate account  a  of  previous  ay  sterna  of 
Greek  philosophy  and  their  teachers,  in- 
troduced not  merely  for  historical  pur- 
poses, but  as  Incidental  to  the  analysfs  of 
their  opinions.  There  is  an  excellent 
English  translation  of  the  whole  by 
Jowett. 

The  philosophy  of  Plato  muat  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  grandest  efforts  ever 
made  by  the  human  mind  to  compass  the 
problem  of  life.  After  the  eiample  of 
Socrates,  he  held  the  great  end  of  phllo 
sophic  teaching  to  be  to  lead  the  mind 
of  the  inquirer  to  the  discovery  of  truth 
rather  than  to  impart  it  dogmatically,  and 
for  this  end  he  held  oral  teaching  to  be  su- 
perior to  writing.  This  preference  ap- 
pears to  have  determined  the  conversa- 
tional form  given  to  most  of  his  works. 
Plato  originated  the  distinction  of  philoso- 
phy Into  the  three  branches  of  ethics, 
physics,  and  dialectics,  although  these 
names  were  first  applied  by  his  disciple 
Xenocrates.  The  cardinal  principle  of 
Plato's  dialectical  system  is  [he  doctrine 
of  ideas.  True  science,  according  to  him, 
was  conversant,  not  about  those  material 
forms  and  imperfect  intelligences  which 
we  meet  with  in  our  daily  intercourse 
with  men;  but  it  Investigated  the  nature 
of  those  purer  and  more  perfect  patterns 
which  were  the  models  after  which  all 
created  beings  were  formed.  These  per- 
fect types  he  supposes  to  have  existed 
from  all  eternity,  and  he  calls  them  the 
idea*  of  the  great  original  Intelligence. 
Aa  these  cannot  be  perceived  by  the 
human  senses,  whatever  knowledge  we 
derive  from  that  source  Is  unsatisfactory 
and  uncertain.  Plato,  therefore,  main- 
tains that  degree  of  skepticism  which 
denies  all  permanent  authority  to  the  evi- 
dence of  sense.  Hating  discovered  or 
created  the  realm  of  idess,  be  surveyed  it 
throughout.  He  defined  Its  most  ex- 
cellent forms  as  beauty.  Justice,  and 
virtue,  sad  having  done  so  he  determined 
what  was  the  supreme  and  dominant 
principle  of  the  whole.  It  ia  the  idea  of 
the  Good.  The  harmony  of  Intelligence 
throughout  Its  entire  extent  with  good- 
ness: this  la  the  highest  attainment  of 
Plato's  philosophy.  His  ethical  system 
was  In  direct  dependence  upon  his  dia- 
lectics. He  believed  that  the  Ideas  of  all 
existing  things  were  originally  contained 


Platoff 


Plattensee 


in  God.  These  ideas  were  each  the  per* 
fection  of  its  kind,  and  as  such  were 
viewed  by  God  with  approval  and  love. 
God  himself  being  infinitely  good  was  the 
object  of  all  imitation  to  intelligent  be- 
ings ;  hence  the  ethics  of  Plato  had  a 
double  foundation,  the  imitation  of  God 
and  the  realization  of  ideas,  which  were 
in  each  particular  the  models  of  perfec- 
tion. To  his  cosmical  theories  he  attrib- 
uted only  probability,  holding  that  the 
dialectical  method  by  which  truth  alone 
could  be  discovered  was  applicable  only  to 
ideas  and  the  discovery  of  moral  prin- 
ciples. The  most  valuable  part  of  Plato's 
cosmogony  is  its  first  principle,  that  God, 
who  is  without  envy,  planned  all  things 
that  they  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  himself.  Plato's  political  treatises 
are  the  application  of  his  ethical  prin- 
ciples to  social  organization.  His  genius 
was  more  adapted  to  build  imaginary  re- 

Eublics  than  to  organize  real  ones;  hence 
is  judgment  of  statesmen  is  also  faulty 
and  often  unjust,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  Pericles  and  Themistocles.  He 
was  guided  by  one  grand  principle,  which 
is  mentioned  in  several  of  his  writings, 
that  the  object  of  the  education  and  in- 
struction of  young  people,  as  well  as  of 
the  government  of  nations,  is  to  make 
them  better;  and  whoever  loses  sight  of 
this  object,  whatever  merit  he  may  other- 
wise possess,  is  not  really  worthy  of  the 
esteem  and  approbation  of  the  public. 

The  followers  of  Plato  have  been 
divided  into  the  Old,  Middle,  and  New 
Academies;  or  into  five  schools:  the  first 
representing  the  Old,  the  second  and  third 
the  Middle,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  the 
New  Academy.  In  the  first  are  Speusip- 
pus,  Xenocrates,  Heraclides,  and  others. 
Of  these,  the  first  reverted  to  pantheistic 
principles,  the  second  to  mysticism,  and 
the  last  was  chiefly  distinguished  as  an 
astronomer.  In  the  Middle  Academy,  of 
which  were  Arcesilas  and  Carneades,  the 
founders  of  the  second  and  third  school, 
skeptical  tendencies  began  to  prevail. 
The  New  Academy  began  with  Philo  of 
Larissa,  founder  of  the  fourth  school.  Its 
teachings,  however,  deviated  widely  from 
his  views. 

Platoff  (pla'tofK  hetman  of  the  Cos- 
sacks  and  a  distinguished 
Russian  cavalry  officer,  born  about  17G3- 
65;  died  1818.  He  successfully  fought 
the  Turks  in  Moldavia,  and  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  great  disaster  which  befell 
the  French  army  retreating  from  Moscow 
In  1812. 

Platonic  Love   <p^on'ik>,  »  term 

aamwamv  — .v»v,  k  wnK.u  ls  generally 
understood  a  pure  spiritual  affection  be- 
tween the  jexes  unmixed  with  carnal  de- 


sires, and  regarding  the  mind  only  and 
its  excellences. 

Platoon  (Pla*tttn')»  *n  military  lan- 
g  u  a  g  e  ,  meant  formerly  a 
small  body  of  men  in  a  battalion  of  foot, 
etc.,  that  fired  alternately.  The  term  is 
now  applied  to  two  files  forming  a  sub- 
division of  a  company ;  hence  also  platoon- 
firing,  firing  by  subdivisions. 

Piatt  TuoMAS  Collier,  political 
*  leader,  born  at  Oswego,  New 
York,  in  1833;  died  in  1910.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1873  and  to  the 
Senate  in  1881,  but  resigned  the  same 
year,  with  his  colleague  Conkling,  from 
opposition  to  President  Garfield  s  civil 
service  policy.  In  1880  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Express  Com- 
pany. His  time  was  largely  devoted  to 
political  management,  and  for  years  he 
was  the  autocrat  of  the  Republican  party 
in  New  York.  He  was  re-elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1890  and  again  in  1903. 

PlattdeutSCh  (Plat'doich ) ,  or  Low 
x*»^uvui^u  German,  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  North  German  Lowlands. 
from  the  borders  of  Holland  to  those  of 
Russian  Poland.  The  Dutch  and  Flem- 
ish languages  also  belong  to  the  Low 
German  dialects,  but  being  associated 
with  an  independent  political  system,  and 
having  a  literature  of  their  own,  are  reck- 
oned as  distinct  languages.  The  Low 
German  dialects  agree  in  their  consonan- 
tal system  not  only  with  Dutch  and  Flem- 
ish, but  also  with  English  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian tongues.  (See  Philology.)  Un- 
til the  Reformation  Low  German  was 
the  general  written  language  of  the  part 
of  the  continent  above  mentioned;  but 
from  that  time  Low  German  works  be- 
came gradually  fewer,  owing  to  the  posi- 
tion now  taken  by  the  High  (or  modern 
classical)  German.  Even  as  a  spoken 
language  High  German  has  ever  since 
been  slowly  superseding  the  Low.  In 
recent  times,  however,  Low  German  lit- 
erature has  received  a  new  impetus  from 
Klaus  Groth  and  Fritz  Reuter.  Lin- 
guistically the  Low  German  dialects  hove 
received  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and 
many  valuable  lexicographical  works  have 
appeared. 

PIqttp  (plat),  a  river  of  the  western 
xittiic     United   states,   which   rises   in 

the  Rocky  Mountaius  by  two  branches, 
called  respectively  the  North  and  South 
Forks  of  the  Platte.  The  united  stream 
falls  into  the  Missouri  after  a  course  of 
about  lt>00  miles.  It  is  from  1  mile  to 
3  miles  broad,  shallow,  encumbered  with 
islands,  has  a  rapid  current,  and  is  there- 
fore not  navigable. 

PlatteilSee     (Plat'en-sa).     See    Sal* 

ton* 


Plattaer  Pleasantville 

Pl&ttimr  (ptofnif),  CUbl  Fbdedrich,  humor,  and  hit  faithful  portrayal  of  mid- 

fHkuwr  a  Gannan  metallurgist,  born  die  and  lower  class  Roman  life  made  him 

Sa  1800;  dkd  In  1868.    From  1842-57  a  great  favorite  with  the  Roman  public, 

ht  held  tilt  prof— orahip  of  metallurgy  and  his  plays  successfully  held  the  stage 

at  Frsibtrft  and  taught  and  experimented  for  some  centuries.    He  was  much  ad- 

wtth  gnat  snccsat.    Ht  is  best   known  mired    by    Cicero    and    Varro.     For    his 

lor  hit  application  of  the  blowpipe  to  the  characters,    plots,    scenes,    etc.,    he    was 

qamntltaaft  attar  of  metals.  chiefly  indebted  to  the  poets  of  the  new 

VlslttaKimr  Tplatg'bvif),  a  town  of  Attic  comedy,  but  the  fatpuage  was  his 

aw»whiu5     new  Tors,  county  seat  own.     Some    twenty   of   his    plays    have 

of  Clinton  Co.,  on  Cumberland  Bay,  Lake  been  preserved  to  us,  a  few  of  them  more 
Champlain,    at    the    mouth    of    Saranac   or  less  mutilated. 

River,  168  miles  N.  by  K.  of  Albany.  It  Plovfair  (.Pla'far)>  John,  a  Scot- 
is  a  lake  port  of  entry,  with  a  good  har-  **«*/*«***  tish  natural  philosopher  and 
bor ;  lumber,  iron,  pulp,  paper,  automobile  mathematician,  born  in  Forfarshire  in 
engines,  and  grain  being  the  chief  articles  1748 ;  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1810.  He 
of  export.  The  river  supplies  water  entered  the  University  of  St.  Andrews 
power,  and  iron,  flour,  sewing  machines,  at  fourteen,  where  he  soon  displayed  spe- 
pulp,  paper,  etc..  are  manufactured,  cial  talent  for  mathematics  and  natural 
Plattsburg  is  a  military  post,  with  one  of  philosophy.  Having  entered  the  church 
the  largest  barracks  in  the  United  States,  he  held  a  living  for  some  years.  In  1786 
Near  here,  on  Sept.  11,  1814,  Commodore  he  was  chosen  assistant  professor  of 
McDonough  gained  a  victory  over  the  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
British  lake  fleet,  and  an  army  which  had  burgh.  In  1802  appeared  his  lllustra- 
to  i  lacked  the  town  wu*  uioo  repulsed,  tioni  of  the  Hut  tonkin  Theory  of  the 
Pop.  (1920)  10,909.  Earth,  and  in  the  following  year  a  Bio- 
Ploffamniifli  t  city,  capital  of  .Cass  graphical  Account  of  Dr.  Jamco  Hutton. 
Xltttumiuutil,   Co ^  Nebra8kaf  on  the  In  1805  ne  obtained  the  chair  of  natural 

Missouri   River,  22  miles  s.  of  Omaha,  philosophy     in     Edinburgh     University. 

A  steel  bridge  2900  feet  long  here  crosses  The  Royal  Society  of  London  elected  him 

the  river.     There  are  railroad  shops,  flour  a  member  in  1807.     He  paid  a  visit  to 

mills,  etc..  and  a  trade  in  grain  and  cattle,  the   continent   in   1815,   and   spent  some 

Pop.  4287.  seventeen  months  in  France,  Switzerland. 

Pliif^rAlmia   (pla -ti -el'mi-a;    'Flat-  and    Italy.     lie    published    Element?    of 

iintjcxuuo,  worm8»)f    a    div{gion    0f  Euclid  and   Outline*  of  Natural  PMoi- 

the  class  Scolecida.  They  are  rep  re-  ophy,  and  contributed  many  valuable  pa- 
sen  ted  by  the  tapeworm,  *  nukes/  etc.  pers  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
PlatVTHia  (plat-i'pus).  See  Ornitho-  Society  of  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  Society 
>  *"  rhynchus.  of  London,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
PlatvrhlTlft  (pl&t-i-rl'na).  See  Mon-  His  writings  are  models  of  composition 
Aiavjiiuua    key$.  and  argument 

PI  on  ati     (plou'en),    a    thriving    manu-  Plotrfnir      Sib   Lton,   a   British   sci* 

XlttUCU    facturing  town  in  Saxony,  ^mJlmij     entist    and    politician,   son 

circle  of  Zwickau,  in  a  beautiful  valley  of  Dr.  G.   Playfair,  inspector-general  of 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elster,  00  miles  hospitals  in  Bengal,  was  born  at  Meerut, 

s.  ot  Leipzig,  78  miles  w.  s.  w.  of  Dres-  Bengal,  in  1819,  and  educated  at  St.  An- 

den.     It  is  walled  and  has  a  castle.     Man-  drews    and    Edinburgh    universities.     He 

u  fact  urea  machinery,  paper,  leather,  cali-  studied  chemistry  under  Graham  in  Glas- 

coes,    and    extensively    all    kinds    or    em-  gow   and    London,    and    under   Liebig   at 

broidered  goods.     Pop.  (1910)   121.272.  Giessen.     His  able   reports  on   the  sani- 

Plautua      (Plft'tU8)»    Titus    Maccius,  tary    condition    of    the    large    towns    of 

xiaubuo     one   0£   tne  Qjdggf   an(j    Dest  Britain,  and  his  valuable  services  as  spe- 

Roman  comic  writers,  and  one  of  the  cial  commissioner  at  the  London  Exhibi- 
founders  of  Roman  literature,  born  at  tion  of  1851  first  brought  him  promi- 
Sarsina,  in  Umbria,  about  B.C.  254;  died  nently  before  the  public.  He  became 
B.c.  184.  We  have  few  particulars  of  connected  with  the  science  and  art  de- 
bts life.  He  is  said  to  have  been  first  partment  at  its  establishment  in  1853, 
connected  with  a  dramatic  company  at  inspector-general  of  government  museums 
Rome;  then  to  have  engaged  in  business,  and  schools  of  science  in  1850,  and  was 
but  losing  his  means  was  at  one  time  professor  of  chemistry  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
in   a   very  destitute  condition,  and  com-  versity,  1858-09.     He  wrote  many  social 

El  led    o  earn  his  livelihood  by  turning  a  and  political  essays.    Died  in  1898. 

ker's     handmill.     At     this     period     he  PlAosanririllA     a  residential  city  and 

became  a  successful  writer  of  comedies.  *  uauMUikviuc,    gummcr  resort  of  At- 

The  purity  of  his  language,  his  genuine  Untie  Co.,  New  Jersey,  5  miles  if.  w.  of 
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Atlantic  City.  It  has  a  few  minor  indus-  placed  as  stare  in  the  sky,  and  the  loss 
tries.    Pop.  (1920)  5887.  of  the  seventh  was  variously  accounted 

PIotHtict    Tarda      *>ee  ^ord.  for.     In    reality    the    cluster   consists   of 

fiajriug    vaius.  far  more  than  Beven  gtarg 

PlAhpiQTia     (ple-bfi'ans),  or  Plebs,  in    Pleistocene     (plls'to-sen;    Or.    pleU- 

rieDeians   a£cieIlt  Romet  one  0f  the  ^Acisxouenc  t08f  m08tj  and  kaim09% 

great    orders    of    the    Roman    people,    at  recent),  in  geology,  the  lower  division  of 

first  excluded  from  nearly  all  the  rights  the    Post-tertiary    formation.     It    is   also 

of  citizenship.     The  whole  government  of  known  as  the  Glacial  System,  and  rests 

the  state,  with  the  enjoyment  of  all  its  upon  the  Pliocene,  being  the  latest  of  the 

offices,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Patri-  fossil-bearing  formations.     The  fossil  re* 

cians,  with  whom  the  Plebeians  could  not  mains   belong   almost   wholly   to   existing 

even    intermarry.     The    civil    history    of  species.     The  Pleistocene  molluscs  all  be- 

Rome  is  to  a  great  extent  composed  of  long  to  still  living  species,  but  its  mam- 

the  struggles  of  the  Plebeians  to  assert  mals  include  a  few  extinct  forms.     It  is 

their  claim  to  the  place  in  the  common-  also   known   as   the  *  glacial '   or   *  drift ' 

wealth  to  which  their  numbers  and  social  period,  owing  to  the  great  prevalence  of 

importance  entitled  them,  and  which  were  glaciers  and  icebergs  at  that  period.     See 

crowned     with     complete    success     when  Pliocene, 

(B.C.  286)    the  Lex  Hortensia  gave  the  Plenrnotentiarv    (plen-i-pd-ten'shi- 

plebiscita,   or   enactments   passed   at   the  xlcll*l'vtclltiaij     rj)f    an    ambassa- 

plebeian    assemblies,    the    force    of    law.  dor  appointed  with  full  power  to  negotiate 

From  this  time  the  privileges  of  the  two  a  treaty  or  transact  other  business.     See 

classes  may  be  said  to  have  been  equal.  Ministers. 

Plebiscite  (P^i-slt),  a  vote  of  a  Pleonasm  (Ple'u-nazm),  in  rhetoric, 
***'*'  ww"*'  whole  nation  obtained  by  *  *vvu»»ju  lg  a  ggure  0f  speech  by 
universal  suffrage,  a  form  of  voting  intro-  which  we  use  more  words  than  seem  abso- 
duced  into  France  under  the  Napoleonic  lutely  necessary  to  convey  our  meaning, 
regime,  and  named  after  the  Roman  in  order  to  express  a  thought  with  more 
plebiscite  (See  above  article.)  The  grace  or  greater  energy;  it  is  sometimes 
term  is  also  used  in  a  more  general  sense,  also  applied  to  a  needless  superabundance 
Plectrum flfhl     (plek-tog'na-thi),    a   of  words. 

XlCtsiugiutuii  8uborder  of  Teleostean  pjeajoaaurns  (plg-si  -  o  -sa  '  rus),  a 
fishes,  distinguished  by  the  maxillary  and  x  iCWWOaui  uo  genus  of  extinct  am* 
intermaxillary  bones  on  each  side  of  the  phibious  animals,  nearly  allied  to  the 
jaw  being  firmly  united  together  by  bony  Ichthyosaurus.  The  remains  of  this 
union.  The  head  is  large,  and  the  union  curious  genus  were  first  brought  to  light 
of  its  bones  firmer  than  in  any  other  Tele-  in  the  Lias  of  Lyme  Regis  in  1822,  but 
os tea n  fishes:  the  body  generally  short,  over  twenty  species  are  now  known,  and 
skin  horny,  fins  small  and  soft.  As  ex-  they  have  formed  the  subject  of  important 
amples  of  the  chief  fishes  included  in  this  memoirs  by  Owen  and  other  palssontolo- 
group  we  may  cite  the  trunk-fishes,  the  gists.  Its  neck  was  of  enormous  length, 
file-fishes,  the  globe-fishes,  the  sun-fishes, 
etc 

Pledge  (pledj),  or  Pawn,  in  law,  is 
o  a  species  of  bailment,  being 
the  deposit  or  placing  of  goods  and  chat- 
tels, or  any  other  valuable  thing  of  a 
personal  nature,  as  security  for  the  pav- 
ment  of  money  borrowed,  or  the  fulfill- 
ment of  an  obligation  or  promise.  If 
the  money  is  not  paid  at  the  time 
stipulated  the  pawn  may  be  sold  by  the 
pawnee,  who  may   retain   enough  of  the 

proceeds  to  pay  the  debt  intended  to  be  _.    .  At  ..  . 

secured.     See  Pawnbroker.  Plesiosaurus,  partially  restored. 

PIaioi^aq    (pU'a-dez),    the    so-called 

xriciauca    «8even  stars'  in  the  neck  of  exceeding  that  of  its  body;   it 

the  constellation   Taurus,  of  which   only  a  trunk  and  tail  of  the  proportions  of  an 

six  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  of  most  ordinary  quadruped :  to  these  were  added 

persons.     They   are   regarded    by    MUdler  the  paddles  of  a   whale.     The  neck  ver- 

as  the  central  group  of  the  Milky  Way.  tebra*   numbered    forty   or   fewer.     From 

Ancient  Greek  legends  derive  their  name  twenty  to  twenty-five  dorsal  segments  ex- 

from   the  seven   daughters   of  Atlas  and  isted ;  and  two  sacral  vertebra)  and  from 

the  nymph  Pleione,  fabled  to  have  been  thirty  to  forty  caudal  segments  completed 


- 


Heuro-pneumonia 


sa£ 


No  sosjtaet   breastbone    wu   with  catarrh  and   pneumonia.     Generally 

—     •      ■  — t  only  of  the  pleura  ia  affected,  bat 

etlmes    toe    inflammation    extend*    to 

whole,    and    even    to    both     pleura) 

able  pleurisy).    Acute,  it  la  a  very 

.— ._ — - _imon   complaint,   due   to  a  variety   of 

a  aorface,  and  hollow  through-   causes,    but    moat    frequently    to    sudden 
•riot;     TbtM  animals   appear   chills.     It     invariably     commences     with 


JmltMi.     Tto  load  m  not  n,«re  tbao  pan   only   of   toe   r.i*iir«   .■   a!T*«r-l,    i 

Vtfii  «r  1-Uth  of  the  ' — -l — -    "--    >-* ■ 

"*     Ittn^n 

™    ^raa  «..--  ^v— .— ,  ^— **«-    r.~~..^j , .     »«»)    ■»    ,■>   H    *«j 

l>  finely  striated  on  common   complaint,   due   to  a  variety   of 

— ■  *»lW  -l l  - *— '    '  ... 


. r  1-Uth  of  tba  ltagth  of  the  body ;    sometimes    toe    inflammation    extends    to 

tba  Mat  of  a  tlfarlng  form ;   the  orbits   the    whole,    and    even    to    both     pleura) 
' -       - "la    Tba  toath  were  conical,    (doable  pleurisy).    Acute,  it  la  a  very 


to  Ian*  Brad  la  shallow  aeaa  and  eatu-  shivering,  Ita  duration  and  Intensity  Ken- 
arias,  sad,  la  tb*  opinion  of  some,  they  erally  indicating  the  degree  of  severity  ot 
■want  upon  or  near  tba  surface,  having  the  attack;  fever  and  ita  attendant  syrup 
the  neck  arched  like  the  awan,  and  dart-  toma  succeed  the  shivering.  A  sharp, 
Ing  It  down  at  the  fish  within  reach,  lancinating  pain,  commonly  called  stitch 
Some  of  the  Plesioaanri  were  upwards  of  in  the  aide,  Is  felt  la  tbe  region  affected 
20  feet  long.  Their  remains  occur  from  at  each  inspiration.  A  short,  dry  cough 
the  Lias  to  the  Chalk  rocks  inclusive,  also  often  attends  this  disease.  While 
these  forms  being  thus  exclusively  of  the  the  Inflammation  continues  its  progress  a 
Meaosoic  age.  Be  ro-albxi  miaous  effusion  takes  place,  and 
Pl*rVini-o  ( pleth'u-ra ) ,  in  medicine,  when  this  develops  the  febrile  symptoms 
xrirtuura,  an  excen  ol  blood  ,n  the  lllbsidei  USU8]l,  [rom  the  6fth  to  the 
human  system.  A  florid  face,  rose-colored  ninth  day.  Acute  pleurisy  Is  seldom  fatal 
skin,  swollen  blood- vessels,  frequent  nose-  unless  complicated  with  other  diseases  of 
bleeding,  drowsiness  and  heavy  feeling  in  the  lunga  or  surrounding  parts,  and  many 
the  limbs,  and  a  hard  and  full  pulse  are  patients  are  restored  simply  by  rest,  mod- 
symptoms  of  this  condition,  habitual  in  erate  sweating  in  bed,  spare  and  light 
many  persons,  and  which,  if  not  actually  diet,  mild  and  warm  drinks,  and  the  appli 
a  disease,  yet  predisposes  to  inflamma-  cation  of  hot  mustard  and  linseed-meal 
lions,  congestions,  and  hemorrhages,  poultices  to  tbe  affected  part.  Opiates  to 
Plethora  may,  however,  develop  In  per-  relieve  pain  are  often  needful.  When 
sons  of  all  conditions  and  ages  as  the  acute  pleurisy  is  treated  too  late  or  lnsuf- 
reault  of  too  much  stimulating  food  (as  Gciently  it  may  assume  the  chronic  condl- 
an  excessive  meat-diet),  overeating,  large  tlon,  which  may  last  from  six  weeks  to 
consumption  of  matt  and  spirituous  over  a  year,  and  result  In  death  from 
liquors,  residence  In  northern  and  ele-  gradual  decay,  as  In  the  case  of  consump- 
.  vated  regions  with  sharp,  dry  air,  want  fives,  or  from  asphyxia.  Chronic  pleurisy 
of  exercise,  too  much  sleep,  amputation  Is  characterized  by  effusion,  which  accum- 
of  a  limb  —  in  short,  of  any  action  tend-  ulatea  In  tbe  pleural  cavity,  and  soon 
log    to    unduly    increase    the    volume    of  tends   to    produce    lesions   and    complies 


blood.  Plethora  of  a  mild  form  may  be  tions  in  the  surrounding  organs.  Besides 
reduced  by  copious  draughts  of  diluents,  local  treatment  purgatives  and  diuretics 
a  vegetable  diet,  and  plenty  of  exercise-    are  used,  but  If  the  disease  does  not  yield 


iring     prompt     relief    to    these    remedies,    the    liquid    : 

-   '    -        -      Pier-' 


leeches  or  bleeding  must  be  resorted  to.        evacuated  by  operation.     Pleurisy, 
'   ""raj,  the  serous  membrane   and  chronic,  sometimes  also  appears 

g  the  cavity  of  the  thorax   out  accompanying  pain ;  It  la  then  called 

See  Btttterfiy-iBtM. 


PiMirA.    (l'10'ca) ,  the  serous  membrane  and  chronic,  sometimes  also  appears  wlth- 

-ticuia    ilnine  tne  cavity  of  the  thorax  out  sceompanyin '-      "  '     "- -    --"-* 

or  chest,  and  which  also  covers  the  lungs.  latent  pleurisy. 

fiach  lung  is  Invested  by  a  separate  pleura  Plovirisv-rnnt 

or    portion    of    this    membrane.     In    the  rieHTUy-rOOT. 

thorax  each  pleura  Is  found  to  consist  of  pipiirnnpntirlw*     (pIO-ro-nek':.-d*), 

a   portion   lining  the   walls   of   the  chest,  •"euronecwus    the   group   ot   fishes 

this  fold  being  named  the  parietal  layer  Included    In   the   section    Anacsntb'.nl   of 

of  tbe   pleura.     The  other  fold,   reflected  that  order,  and  represented  by  tht  soles, 

upon  the  lung's  surface,  is  named  in  con-  flounders,    brill,    turbot,    halibut,    plaice, 

trsdlstlnctlon    the   viactral   layer.     These  etc     The   scientific    name    Pleuronectidss 

two  folds  inclose  a   space   known  as  tbe  therefore  corresponds  to  the  popular  des- 

pleural   cavity,   which   In   health  contains  ignation  of  'Flat-fishes'  applied  to  these 

serous  fluid  in  just  sufficient  quantity  to  forms. 

lubricste   the  surfaces  of   tbe   pleura  as  pIsmrn-nTlATirnnTlifli     (plo'ro-nB-mc/- 

they  glide  over  one  another  in  the  move-  rWuTO-pneMWuia     Jg)     a    form 

ments    of     respiration.     The    disease    to  of  pneumonia  peculiar  to  the  bovine  race, 

which    the    pleura-    are    most    subject    Is  It   Is  highly  contagions,  snd  proves  rap- 

Blear***-  (which  see).  Idly  fatal.     It  first  manifests  itself  In  a 

P1sTiT*)BTr    Iplfl'ri-si),  the  Inflammation  morbid  condition  of  tbe  general  system: 

riearisy    a[    (he   p]eura_      It    maj   ^  but  its  seat  is  in  the  lungs  and  thepleura, 

acute  or  chronic,  simple  or  complicated  when  it  causes  an  abundant  Inaasussr 


Plevna  Pliocene 

■ 

tory  exudation  of  thick  plastic  matter.  Plinth  in  architecture,  the  lower 
The  lungs  become  rapidly  filled  with  this  ******  square  member  of  the  base  of 
matter,  and  increase  greatly  in  weight,  a  column  or  pedestal.  In  a  wall  the  term 
Whether  pleuro-pneumonia  is  specifically  plinth  is  applied  to  the  plain  projecting 
a  local  or  general  disease  is  disputed,  as  band  at  its  lowest  part, 
also  the  manner  of  treatment.  On  the  pUny  (plin'i),  Caiub  Plinius  SB- 
one  hand,  bleeding  and  mercurial  treat-  J  cundus,  a  Roman  writer,  com- 
ment, us  ir  pleurisy  and  pneumonia,  are  monly  called  Pliny  the  Elder,  was  born 
recommended.  On  the  other,  evacuating  a.d.  23,  probably  at  Comum  (Como). 
remedies,  maintaining  the  strength  of  the  He  came  to  Rome  at  an  early  age,  and 
animal,  and  promoting  the  action  of  the  having  means  at  his  disposal  availed  him- 
skin,  bowels,  and  kidneys,  are  employed,  self  of  the  best  teachers.  He  served  with 
Plevna  (plev'na),  the  chief  town  of  distinction  in  the  field,  and  after  having 
11C  tt  one  of  the  new  districts  into  been  made  one  of  the  augurs  of  Rome, 
which  the  principality  of  Bulgaria  is  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Spain, 
divided.  It  lies  a  little  over  3  miles  east  Every  leisure  moment  that  he  could  com- 
of  the  Vid,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  mand  was  devoted  to  literature  and  sci- 
and  commands  a  number  of  important  ence,  and  his  industry  was  so  great  that 
rctds,  being  hence  of  some  strategetical  he  collected  an  enormous  mass  of  notes, 
importance.  It  is  noted  for  the  gallant  which  he  utilized  in  writing  his  works. 
resistance  of  its  garrison  under  Osman  He  adopted  his  nephew,  Pliny  the 
Nubia  Pasha  during  the  last  Kusso-Turk-  Younger,  a.d.  73,  ana  perished  in  the 
4sh  war.  Pop.  (1910)  23,040.  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  which  over* 
Plevel  (P^a'e^»  Ignaz,  composer,  was  whelmed  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  in 
J  born  in  Austria  in  1757;  died  79.  The  only  work  of  Pliny  which  in 
at  Paris  in  1831.  He  studied  under  now  extant  is  his  Natural  History,  u 
Haydn,  and  rapidly  created  a  reputation  work  containing  a  mass  of  information 
in  Italy,  France,  and  England.  He  on  physics,  astronomy,  etc.,  as  well  ail 
founded  a  musical  establishment  at  Paris,  natural  history  proper,  fable  and  fact  be. 
which  became  one  of  the  most  important  ing  intermingled. 


in   Europe,   and   edited   the   Bibliotheque   pjjrtv     Caius  Plinius  C*ciliu8  Be- 

a***  j  >     cundus,     the    Younger,    a 
works  of  the  Italian,  German,  and  French    nephew  of  the  former,  was  born  a.d.  61 


Musical r,   in   which  he   inserted   the  best   "tJJ"uv>     cundus,     the    Younger, 


composers.     His    own    works,    chiefly    in-  at    Comum     (Como).     Having    lost    his 

strumental  pieces,  are  light,  pleasiug,  and  father  at  an  early  age,  he  was  adopted 

expressive.  by   his   uncle,   and   inherited   the   letter's 

Plipfl    PnlruiiPfi    (ple'ka  po-lon'i-ka),  estates  and  MSS.,  and  also  his  industry 

xxi^tt    i  uwuittt   Qr  Trichoma    (trI.  and  ,ove  of  literature.     He  filled  several 

kd'ma),  a  disease  peculiar  to  Poland  and  public    offices,    and    was    consul    in    A.D. 

the    immediately    adjacent    districts,    but  100.     In  a.d.  103  he  was  appointed  pro- 

which  at  one  time  was  also  common  in  pra?tor   or   governor   of    the   province   of 

many   parts  of  Germany.     The  roots  of  Pontica,  which  office  he  administered  for 

the  hair  swell,  a  nauseous,  glutinous  fluid  almost  two  years  to  the  general  satisfac- 

is   secreted,   and    the   hair   becomes   com-  tion.     He    was    one    of   the    most   d  is  tin- 

pletely   matted.     It   is  generally  confined  guished   and   best   men   of  his  age.     The 

to  the  head,  but  other  parts  of  the  body  time  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  it  is 

covered  with  hair  may  also  be  affected ;  supposed  that  he  died  about  the  year  115. 

and   sometimes   the   nails  become  spongy  As  an  author  he  labored  with  ardor,  and 

and  blacken.  attempted  both  prose  and  poetry.     Of  his 

Plim'snll    Samuel,   known    as   'the  writings   only   a   collection   of   letters   in 

XA        *u"*  sailor's  fri«»nd,'  a  legislator,  ten   books,   and   a   panegyric   on  Trajan, 

born    at   Bristol,    England,   in    1824.     In  remain. 

1854  he  started  business  in  the  coal  trade  Pliocene    (pH'u"s6n '•  Gr.  pleion,  more; 

in   London,  and  shortly  afterward  began  kainos,  recent),  a  geological 

to  interest  himself  in   the  sailors  of  the  term    applied    to    the    most    modern    of 

mercantile    marine,    and    the    dangers    to  the  divisions  of  the  Tertiary  epoch.     The 

whirh      they     were     exposed,     especially  Tertiary     series     Sir     C.     Lyell     divided 

through  overloading,  and  the  employment  into    four   principal   groups,   namely,   the 

of  unsea worthy  ships.     He  entered  Parlia-  Eocene    and    the    Miocene    (which    see), 

ment    in    18GS,   and  succeeded   in   getting  the  Older  Pliocene,  and  the  Newer  Plio* 

pawed    the    Merchant    Shipping    Act    in  cene  or  Pleistocene,  each  characterised  by 

1K7tl.     In  1890  the  fixing  of  the  load  line  containing  a  very  different  proportion  of 

was  taken  out  of  the  owner's  discretion  fossil  recent    (or  existing)    species.     The 

and  made  a  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Newer  Pliocene,   the   latest  of   the  four. 

He  died  in  1808.  contains  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  receai 


Hook 


Plorer 


fosadla:  tka  Oldar  Pliocene  contains  from 
86  to  80  w  cent,  of  recast  foeajlli.  The 
Hmi  POoctDt  period  n  that  which  im- 
mediately pncMtd  tbe  recent  ern ;  and 
by  the  latest  system  of  clasalucation  It 
haa  bw»  moored  from  the  Tertiary  and 
-' — d  la  the  Pott-tertiary  or  Quaternary 


•nock.     Tbo    Pliocene   period   pro] 

the  Crat  parted,  ■  that  which  TnU 

between  the  Uloccne  and  tbo  Newer  Pli- 
ocene. Both  the  Newer  and  the  Older 
Pliocene  exhibit  marine  aa  well  aa  fresh- 
water depoalta. 

Flock  Plotzk  (plotsk),  capital  of 
'  the  government  of  the  same 
name  In  Russian  Poland,  on  Che  right 
bank  of  the  Vistula  78  miles  n.w.  of 
Warsaw.  It  has  a  handsome  cathedral, 
dating  from  the  tenth  century,  and  a 
bishop's  palace.  Its  manufactures  are 
unimportant,  but  it  has  a  large  trade. 
Pop.  30,771.— The  province  has  an  area 
of  3071  sijuare  miles,  mostly  level,  and 
marshes  and  lakes  abound.  Fully  one- 
third  of  the  area  is  forest.  Corn  and 
potatoes  are  the  chief  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  sheep  and  cattle  are  extensively 
reared.  Pop.  (l!KHi)  0111,000. 
PlntJTITiS  (plu-tl'nust,  the  systematic 
nuunus  fouuder  oE  N<.o.p]n,0niBm, 
bora  In  200  a.d.,  at  Lycopolis,  in  Egypt : 
died  In  the  Cnmpagna,  Italy,  270.  Little  rivers 
Is  known  of  bis  early  life.  Id  his  twen- 
ty-eighth year  the  desire  to  study  philos- 
ophy awoke  in  him,  but  he  got  no 
satisfaction  from  his  teachers  till  a  friend 
led  blm  to  Amnionius  Saccna  (which  see). 
He  spent  eleven  years  near  this  excellent 
master,  and  the  knowledge  he  had 
acquired  created  an  ardent  desire  In  blm 
to  know  also  the  teachings  of  the  Persian 
and  Indian  philosophers.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  joined  the  expedition  of  the  Em- 
peror Cord  in  ti  to  the  East  in  242.  but 
after  the  la  tier's  death  he  reached  Au- 
tioch  with  difficulty  and  relumed  to 
Borne,  where  he  subsequently  lived  and 
tanght.  At  first  lie  latight  orally,  hut 
after  ten  years  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  commit  his  dr. 'trim's  in  writing,  and  he 
composed  tweiiiv-ntic  bonks,  which  were 
only  put  Into  the  lintels  of  the  initiated. 
About  2li2-2li4  Porphyry  became  his 
pupil,  and  during  hi*  si*  years'  stnv  in 
Home,     twenty-fun  r    honks    were    written 


that  parents  left  their  children  to  bla 
care.  He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  Em- 
peror Gallienus,  and  he  even  succeeded 
In  inspiring  the  fair  sex  with  a  desire  to 
study  philosophy.  The  writings  of  Ploti- 
nua  are  often  obscure  and  even  incompre- 
hensible, but  on  the  whole  they  exhibit 
a  fertiie  and  elevated  mind  and  close 
reasoning.  Hia  system  depends  less  upon 
tbe  intrinsic  truth  it  contains  than  upon 
It*  historical  value,  which  is  great  both 
in  lis  antecedents  and  consequents.  Plo- 
tinus  was  well  acquainted  with  the  older 
Greek  philosophy,  with  the  Ionian  and 
tbe  Eleatlc  schools,  with  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle and  other  founders  of  systems,  and 
according  to  the  eclectic  tendencies  of 
bla  day  be  believed  there  was  a  funda- 
mental unity  in  tbese  various  systems. 
It  was  to  Plato,  however,  that  Plotinus 
looked  as  his  great  authority.  lie  be- 
lieved himself  a  strict  follower  of  Plato, 
and  his  own  system  a  legitimate  develop- 
ment of  the  principles  of  that  great  phi- 
losopher. 

Plnvcr  (p'uv'er),  the  common  name 
I lUVSr  0f  „„„,]  gpecies  of  grulla- 
torlal  birds  belonging  to  (he  genus  Vha- 
raaViui.  Tbey  inhabit  all  parts  ot  tbe 
world.  Tbey  are  gregarious,  and  most  of 
them  are  partial  to  the  muddy  borders  of 


rahy  » 


'ting 


but  some  of  them  affect  dry  sandy  shores. 
Their  general  features  arc:  bill  long,  slen- 
der, straight,  compressed:  nostrils  basal 
and   longitudinal ;    legs  long  and  slender, 


pnyry  had  left  f. 
of  the  weakness  of 
the  correction  nf 

who  also  wi 


■  I'o 
On   account   i 


with    three   toes   before,    tbe   outer    con- 
nected to  the  middle  one  by  a  short  web; 
wings   niiddle-siied.     Most   of   them   molt 
year,  and  the  males  and  females 


t  PI. 


s  left   . 


to   Porphyry, 

^wMii's  work"  in  six  Aimrente. 
which  form  the  bible  of  the  New  Platon- 
ists.  His  teaching  incur.,]  him  great  re- 
spect and  popularity  among  the  Romans. 
He  waa  held  to  be  so  wise  and  virtuous 


bring  out  the  worms,  etc.  The  golden 
plover  (Chflradria*  plsrifllis),  also  called 
vellow  and  whittling  plover,  la  the  boas 


Plow  Plum 

known,  and  its  flesh  and  its  olive-green,  horses,  such  plows  being  used  on  very 
dark-spotted  eggs  are  considered  a  deli-  large  farms. —  Steam-plows  on  various 
cacy  by  epicures.  principles  have  also  been  adopted.  Soma 
Plow  (Plou)r  bxx  implement  drawn  are  driven  by  one  engine  remaining  sta- 
by  animal  or  steam  power,  by  tionary  on  the  headland,  which  winds  an 
which  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  cut  into  endless  rope  (generally  of  wire)  passing 
longitudinal  slices,  and  these  successively  round  pulleys  attached  to  an  apparatus 
raised  up  and  turned  over.  The  object  called  the  '  anchor,'  fixed  at  the  opposite 
of  the  operation  is  to  expose  a  new  sur-  headland,  and  round  a  drum  connected 
face  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  to  ren-  with  the  engine  itself.  Others  are  driven 
der  the  soil  fit  for  receiving  the  seed  or  by  two  engines,  one  at  either  headland, 
for  other  operations  of  agriculture,  thus  superseding  the  *  anchor.'  As  steam- 
Plows  drawn  by  horses  or  oxen  are  of  two  plowing  apparatus  are  usually  beyond 
chief  kinds :  those  without  wheels,  com-  both  the  means  and  requirements  of  sinale 
monly  called  swing-plows,  and  those  with  farmers,  companies  have  been  formed  For 
one  or  more  wheels,  called  wheel-plows,  hiring  them  out.  In  steam-plowing  it  is 
The  essential  parts  of  both  kinds  of  plows  common  to  use  plows  in  which  two  sets 
are,  the  beam,  by  which  it  is  drawn;  the  of  plow  bodies  and  coulters  are  attached 
stilts  or  handles,  by  which  the  plowman  to  an  iron  frame  moving  on  a  fulcrum, 
guides  it ;  the  coulter,  fixed  into  the  beam,  one  set  at  either  extremity,  and  pointing 
by  which  a  longitudinal  cut  is  made  into  different  ways.  By  this  arrangement  the 
the  ground  to  separate  the  slice  or  portion  plow  can  be  used  without  turning,  the 
to  be  turned  over ;  the  share,  by  which  the  one  part  of  the  frame  being  raised  out  of 
bottom  of  the  furrow-slice  is  cut  and  the  ground  when  moving  in  one  direction, 
raised  up;  and  finally,  the  mold-board,  and  the  other  when  moving  in  the  opposite, 
by  which  the  furrow-slice  is  turned  over.  It  is  the  front  part  of  the  frame,  or  that 
The  wheel-plow  is  merely  the  swing-plow  farthest  from  the  driver,  which  is  ele- 
with  a  wheel  or  pair  of  wheels  attached  vated,  the  plowing  apparatus  connected 
to  the  beam  for  keeping  the  share  at  a  with  the  after  part  being  inserted  and 
uniform  distance  beneath  the  surface,  doing  the  work.  Generally  two,  three, 
Besides  those  two  kinds  there  are  subsoil-  or  four  sets  of  plow  bodies  and  coulters 
plows,  drill-plows,  draining  plows,  etc.  are  attached  to  either  extremity,  so  that 
Every  part  of  a  plow  of  the  modern  type  two,  three,  or  four  furrows  are  made  at 
is  made  of  iron.  Double  mold-board  once.  In  addition  to  the  stationary  en- 
Hows  are  common  plows  with  a  mold-  gine,  gasoline  motors  have  been  Intro- 
board  on  each  side,  employed  for  making  duced  to  draw  plows,  one  of  these  taking 
a  large  furrow  in  loose  soil,  for  earthing-  the  place  of  a  considerable  number  of 
up  potatoes,  etc.  Turn-wrest  plows  are  horses.  The  plow,  as  originally  used,  was 
plows  fitted  either  with  two  mold-boards,  a  very  rude  and  ineffective  instrument, 
one  on  each  side,  which  can  be  brought  and  plows  of  this  imperfect  character  are 
into  operation  alternately,  or  with  a  still  in  use  even  in  parts  of  Europe. 
mold-board  capable  of  being  shifted  from  Small  plows  are  made  for  hand-plowing, 
one  side  to  the  other,  so  that,  beginning  Plow-land  *8  an  ^Quivalent  expres- 
at  one  side  of  a  field,  the  whole  surface  aooiaij  gion  wjtn  ft  ^|(jc  Q{  j^j^ 

may  be  turned  over  from  that  side,  the  It  is  defined  as  containing  as  much  land 
furrow  being  always  laid  in  the  same  as  may  be  tilled  in  a  year  and  a  day  by 
direction.  One  of  these  plows  with  two  one  plow.  It  was  fixed  by  7  and  8  Wil- 
raold- boards  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  Ham  III  cap.  xxix,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
dragged  by  either  end  alternately,  the  pairing  highways,  at  an  annual  value  of 
horses  and  plowmen  changing  their  posi-  £.r>0.  The  quantity  contained  in  a  plow- 
tion  at  the  end  of  every  furrow.  Such  gate  appears  to  differ  in  different  char- 
plows  are  useful  in  plowing  hillsides,  as  ters. 

the  furrows  can  all  be  turned  towards  the  Plnw    'MTvnrln'V      tne     next     Monday 

hill,   thus  counteracting   the  tendency  of  "tluw    «u*-""ua,y,    after  Tweifth  rj^. 

the  soil  to  work  downwards.     In  the  most  On    Plow   Monday   the   plowmen   in   the 

improved  style  of  wheel-plow  there  are  a  northern  part  of  England  used  to  draw 

larger  and  a  smaller  wheel,  the  former  to  a  plow  from  door  to  door,  and  beg  money 

run  in  the  furrow,  the  latter  on  the  land,  for  drink. 

Thetie  have  also  a  second  or  skim  coulter.  Pliirn  (Prunus),  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
for  use  in  lea  plowing,  to  turn  over  more  longing    to    the    natural    order 

effectually   the  grassy  surface.     What   is  Uosac?a\  suborder  Amygdales*.     About  « 

called  a  gang-plow  is  essentially  a  number  dozen   species   are    known,   all   inhabiting 

of    plows   combined,    four,    six,    or   eight  the  north  temperate  regions  of  the  globe 

share*  being  fixed  in  one  wheeled  frame.  They  are  small  trees  or  shrubs,  with  site* 

and   dragged   by  a  sufficient  number  of  nate  leaves  and  white  flowers,  either  soli» 


ftginaoea  Plurality 


in  fascicles  in  the  axils  call  it    Near  a  range  of  high  mountains 

__     The  common  garden  plum  the  plumb-line,  as  can  be  shown  by  spe- 

tettfoa),    introduced    from    Asia  cial  arrangements,  is  not  perfectly  true, 

i  the  most  extensively  cultivated,  but  inclines  towards  the  mountains :  and 

rait  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  officers  in  charge  of  the  United  States 

stone-fruits.    The    varieties    are  Coast   and   Geodetic   Survey   among   the 

nerona,  differing   in  sise,   form*  Hawaiian  Islands,  have  recently  observed 

d  taste.    Some  are  mostly  eaten  that  the  deviation  of  a  plumb-line  from 

Be  are  dried  and  sold  as  prunes,  the   vertical    is   greater    m    the   case   of 

win  are  preserved  in  sugar,  alco-  mountains  in  an  island  than  in  that  of 

p.  or  vinegar.     They  make  also  continental  mountains,  and  greater  in  the 

Jams  and  jellies,  and  the  sirup  neighborhood   of   extinct    volcanoes   than 

wed   plums    forms    a    refreshing  in    that    of    active    volcanoes.     In    given 

r   invalids,   and  a   mild   aperient  localities  the  plumb-line   also  varies   ac- 

ren.     Perhaps  the  most  esteemed  cording  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide, 

irieties  is  the  green  gage.     (See  PlnTTlTltrft     (plump 'ter),    Edward 

ige.)     A  very  popular  and  easily  ***"**1"'*^    Hates,     Dean    of    Wells, 

>rt  is  the  i\  damasctna  or  dam-  born   in   1821.     He   was  graduated   from 

e  wood  of  the  plum-tree  is  hard,  Oxford,    appointed    chaplain    at    King's 

traversed    with    reddish    veins,  College,  London,  and  was  made  professor 

le  of  a   fine  polish,   and   is   fre-  of  pastoral   theology    in    1853.     He   held 

employed  by  turners  and  cabinet-  various  pastoral  positions,  and  as  an  able 

The    sloe    or    black-thorn     (/'.  theologian    and    preacher    was    chosen    a 

is  a  species  of  wild  plum  bear-  member  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 

nail,   round,   blue-black,   and   ex-  Revision    Companies    in    England,   select 

sour    fruit.     Its    juice    is    made  preacher  at  Oxford  (several  times),  Hoy  le 

le-wine,  which  is  chiefly  employed  lecturer,   1860-07,  and  Grinfield  lecturer, 

lers,  wine  and  spirit  merchants,  1872-74.     He  wrote  a  number  of  valuable 

fining,   coloring,   purifying,   and  works  on  theology,  and  we  have  from  his 

g  spirits.  pen  several  translations,  including  Soph- 

QcriYia/tAOk     (plum-ba-jin-a'-  odes    (1806),   <A£schylus    (1870),    Dante 

agmatCK    ge.-K    pLUMBA.  (1887).     He  died  in  1801. 

a  nat.  order  of  exogens,  con-  Plnmnle  (plo'mul),  in  botany,  that 
f  (chiefly  maritime)  herbs,  some-  part  of  the  seed  which  grows 
imbby  below,  with  alternate  into  the  stem  and  axis  of  the  future 
ind  regular  pentamerous,  often  plant.  In  the  seeds  of  the  bean,  horse- 
pink  flowers.  As  garden  plants  chestnut,  etc.,  the  plumule 
he  whole  of  the  order  is  much  is  distinctly  visible,  but  in 
>r  beauty,  particularly  the  Stat-  plants  generally  it  is  scarce- 
le  common  thrift  or  sea-pink  ly  perceptible  without  the 
a  maritima) .  with  grass-like  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass, 
ad  heads  of  bright  pink  flowers,  and  in  many  it  does  not  ap- 
liliar  example.  The  type  of  this  pear  until  the  seed  begins 
the  genus  PlumbUffo.  It  consists  to  germinate.  The  first  in-  r,  Plumule, 
nial  herbs  or  undershruhs,  with  dication  of  development  is 
ue,  white,  or  rose-colored  flowers  the  appearance  of  the  plumule,  which  is  a 
s  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  collection  of  feathery  fibers  bursting  from 
p<ro  is  employed  by  beggars  to  the  enveloping  capsule  of  the  germ,  and 
?ers  upon  their  bodies  to  excite  which  proceeds  immediately  to  extend  it- 
s  root  contains  a  peculiar  crys-  self  vertically  upwards. 
»  substance  which  gives  to  the  Plriralitv  (pltt-ral'l-ti),  in  ecclesias- 
pad-gray  color,  whence  the  plant  Au*c*xxi»jr  ^jcaj  jaw^  signifies  the 
i  called  hadtrort.  holding  by  the  same  person  of  two  or 
)op*o  (plum-ba'go).  See  Graph-  more  benefices.  Pluralities  were  forbid- 
6V  it(\  den  by  the  canon  law,  but  the  bishops 
net  (l),um'ot)'  Plumb-line,  a  and  the  pope  assumed  the  right  of  gran* 
leaden   or  other  weight   let  ing    dispensations    to    hold    them.     They 

the  end   of  a   cord   to   regulate  were  prohibited  by  the  Councils  of  Chal- 

k  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  cedon   (451),  Nica?a   (787),  and  Lateran 

or  to   sound   the  depth   of  any-  (121.~»).     In    England    pluralities    In   the 

Masons,    carpenters,    etc.,    use    a  church   are   forbidden   excepting   in   par- 

ne   fastened    on    a    narrow   board  ticular  cases,  as,  for  instance,  where  two 

of  brass  or  iron  to  judge  whether  livings   are    within    three   miles   of  each 

other  objects  arc  perfectly  per-  other,   and   the  value  and  population  of 

ar,    or   plumb,    as    the    artificers  each  being  small. 


Plus  Plymouth 

PI  ha  (L-»  more),  in  mathematics,  Big-  different  writers  and  periods,  and  in  latei 
«"UB  nifies  addition;  the  sign  by  which  ages  he  was  confounded  with  Plutus. 
it  is  indicated  is  +  ;  thus  A  +  B,  which  The  worship  of  Pluto  was  extensively 
is  read  A  plus  B,  denotes  that  the  quan-  spread  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
tity  A  is  to  be  added  to  the  quantity  B.  The  cypress,  the  box,  the  narcissus,  and 
Plus,  or  its  sign  +,  is  also  used  to  indi-  the  plant  adiantum  (maiden-hair)  were 
cate  a  positive  magnitude  or  relation,  in  sacred  to  him;  oxen  and  goats  were  sac- 
opposition  to  minus  — ,  which  indicates  rificed  to  him  in  the  shades  of  night,  and 
a  negative.  his  priests  were  crowned  with  cypress. 
Pin  all  a  fabric  similar  to  velvet,  from  He  is  represented  in  gloomy  majesty,  his 
a.xuoii.9  wnjcn  jt  differs  only  in  the  forehead  shaded  by  his  hair,  and  with  a 
length  and  density  of  the  nap.  The  nap  thick  beard.  In  his  hand  he  holds  a  two- 
may  be  formed  either  in  the  warp  or  forked  scepter,  a  staff,  or  a  key;  by  his 
woof,  the  one  in  which  it  is  being  double,  side  is  Cerberus.  He  is  often  accom- 
there  being  a  warp  and  a  woof  for  the  panied  by  his  wife. 
body  of  the  cloth,  and  a  warp  or  a  woof  Plntrvnin  "RnnVft  (pltt-ton'ik),  un- 
for  the  nap.  Plushes  are  now  made  riu™mc  -ROCKS  stratified  crystal- 
almost  exclusively  of  silk.  The  cheaper  line  rocks,  such  as  granites,  greenstones, 
qualities  have  a  cotton  backing.  Some  and  others,  of  igneous  origin,  formed  at 
of  the  finest  dress  plushes  are  produced  great  depths  from  the  surface  of  the 
in  London,  plushes  for  gentlemen's  hats  earth.  They  are  distinguished  from  those 
come  chiefly  from  Lyons,  while  common  called  volcanic  rocks,  although  they  are 
or  imitation  plushes  are  largely  manufac-  both  igneous;  plutonic  rocks  having  been 
tured  in  Germany.  Plush  is  now  also  elaborated  jn  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
extensively  used  in  upholstery  and  dec-  earth,  while  the  volcanic  are  solidified  at 
orative  work.  or  near  the  surface. 
PlnTorMi  (pltt'tark;  Greek,  Plou-  Pin  trio  (plci't  us),  in  Greek  mythology, 
XiUWitu  tarchos),  a  learned  Greek  "riutus  the  god  of  riches.  Zens 
writer,  born  at  Cheronoea  in  Boeotia.  struck  him  blind  because  he  confined  bis 
where  he  also  died.  Neither  the  year  of  gifts  to  the  good ;  and  he  thenceforth  con- 
bis  birth  nor  that  of  his  death  is  accu-  ferred  them  equally  on  the  good  and  the 
rately  known,  but  it  is  generally  held  bad.  His  residence  was  under  the  earth, 
that  he  lived  from  the  reign  of  Nero  to  Plutus  is  the  subject  of  Aristophanes'* 
that  of  Adrian  (54—117  a.d.).  He  ap-  comedy  of  the  same  name, 
pears  from  hir  writings  to  have  visited  Pliiviose  (P^'v*"°s^»  tne  ^^tn  nionth 
Italy,  lectured  there  on  philosophy,  and  xxuv  WDC  0f  the  French  Republican 
stayed  some  time  at  Rome,  where  he  calendar,  extending  from  January  20  to 
established  a  school  during  the  reign  of  February  18  or  19.  See  Calendar. 
Domitian.  Hi.<  Parallel  Lives  of  Illus-  PlvmOlltll  (pHni'uth),  a  seaport  of 
trious  (ircek8  and  Romans  is  the  work  to  xvluvu,'u  England,  in  Devonshire, 
which  he  owes  his  fame.  The  lives  are  at  the  head  of  Plymouth  Sound,  between 
nearly  all  written  in  pairs,  one  Greek  and  the  estuaries  of  the  Plym  and  Tamar 
one  Roman,  followed  by  a  comparison  of  Taken  in  its  largest  sense,  it  comprehends 
the  two,  and  are  models  of  biographical  what  are  called  the  *  Three  Towns/  or 
portraiture.  We  have  numerous  editions  Pevonport  on  the  west,  Stonehouse  in 
and  translations  of  them.  Plutarch's  the  center,  and  Plymouth  proper  on  the 
other  works,  about  sixty  in  number,  are  east.  Plymouth  proper  covers  an  area  of 
generally  classed  as  Moralia,  though  some  about  1  square  mile,  the  site  being  uneven 
of  them  are  narrative.  His  writings  and  somewhat  rugged,  consisting  of  a  cen- 
show  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  tral  hollow  and  two  considerable  emi- 
the  literature  of  his  time,  and  with  his-  nences,  one  on  the  north,  forming  the 
tory,  and  that  he  must  have  had  access  suburbs,  and  the  other,  called  the  Hoe, 
to  maity  books.  on  the  south,  laid  out  as  a  promenade 
Plllto  (ph'i'to),  in  classical  mythology,  and  recreation  ground.  The  old  Eddy- 
u  the  god  of  the  infernal  regions,  stone  Lighthouse  has  been  re-erected  in 
the  ruler  of  the  dead.  He  was  a  son  of  Hoe  Park,  which  also  contains  a  hand- 
OoniiH  and  Rhea,  a  brother  of  Zeus  some  statue  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  by 
(Jupiter)  and  Poseidon  (Neptune),  and  Boehm.  The  top  of  the  Hoe  offers  mag* 
to  him,  on  the  partition  of  the  world,  fell  nificent  land  and  sea  views.  The  older 
the  kingdom  of  the  shades.  lie  married  parts  of  the  town  consist  of  narrow  and 
Persephone  (which  see).  By  the  Greeks  irregular  streets  devoid  of  architectural 
he  was  generally  called  Hades  nnd  by  the  beauty,  but  the  newer  parts  and  suburbs 
Romans  Orcus,  Tartarus,  and  Pis  Pater,  display  an  abundance  of  elegant  buildings. 
Ah  is  the  case  with  all  other  paean  dei-  The  guild-hall,  a  Gothic  building,  is  tne 
ties,    the    accounts    of    Pluto    vary    with  finest  modern  edifice  (1870-74),  and  hat 
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Plymouth  Brethren 


4    towar    ■■ally    MO    fMt    high;    among 

_^._  ._,.... ^  fc  4BjIew'B  church, 

i  Royal  Bote],  theater, 
k     Tbo  ciUdel, 

.  ballt  bj  Charles   11,   is 

Xfcor  Object  of  interest.  Plymouth  hi 
w*n  dafndtd  both  aU&Vutd  sea-warde  by 
ft  MriM  of  forta  of  exceptional  strength 
MOrtdod  with  hear?  ordnance.  Cbari- 
ftbai  a*d  adncktloaal  toarJrutions  abound : 
the  latter  Include  a  marine  biological 
laboratory.  The  manufactures  ere  not 
Terr  extensive,  and  chiefly  connected  with 
ships'  ■tore*;  but  the  fisheries  are  valu- 
able, and  Plymouth  baa  a  large  export 
and  coasting  trade.  Its  chief  importance 
Ilea  in  its  posi- 
tion aa  a  naval 
station.  Thanks 
to  extensive  and 
abeltered  har- 
bors, Plymouth 
rose  from  a  mere 
fishing  village  to 
the  rank  of  for- 

England   und 
Elisabeth,  and  Is 

port  second  only 
to  Portsmouth. 
To  secure  safe 
anchorage  in  the 
Sound  a  stupen- 
dous breakwa- 
ter has  been 
constructed 


the  oldest  town  in  New  England,  the  place 

us  landed  from  the  ifoy- 

Tbe  tercentenary  of  the 


obso-  where  the  Pilgrims  landed  from  the  ) 


landing  of  the  Pilgrim*  was  observed  here 
and  In  Plymouth,  England,  in  li>20.  It 
has  many  objects  of  interest,  notably  Plym- 
outh Rock,  now  restored  to  Its  original  po- 
sition :  the  National  Monument  and  Pil- 
grim Hall.  Pop.  (1920)  13.046. 
Plvvnnnth      a  borough  of  Luserne  Co., 

riymoum,  pa    on  the  SusquehailM 

River,  4  miles  below  Wilkes- Barre.    Coal- 
mining is  extensively  carried  on.  and  there 
are    hosiery    and    mining-drill    factories. 
Pop.  10,500. 

Plymouth 


£2,000.00(1.  The 
Western  Har- 
bor, or  the  Hn- 


■   the   d 


yard,  and  K< 
tualing  yard, 
hospital  being 
tile  marine  is 

estuary  of  tin 

1  th<    - 


_.  «■ 

States,    and 
among  the  Prot- 


stenm-yorei :  the  vic- 
e  burrocks,  and  naval 
nebniioe.  The  merran- 
lliKHlateil  in  tlie.Kast- 

uui.t  (2m  acres),  or 

.    i,  and  in  Sutton  Pool, 

limit     Western    l>ockn    in    Mill 


Bar-     Plymouth    I 

from  Dartmoor  by  n  «hi  ur  [-[uiuui-i  ran- 
structed  l>y  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Pop. 
(1911)  112/M'J. 

Plymouth,    l£*X  *t»nftE 

outh  countv,  iiT  mill's  w.  n.  e.  of  Boston. 
It  Is  situated  in  a  ciiimcious  but  shallow 
bay.  and  has  extensive  fisheries,  rope  and 


■y  object  to  national  churches  aa  being 
lax,  and  to  dissenting  churches  as  too 


too 

believeTn  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  aa 
bis  Vicar.  They  acknowledge  no  form  of 
church  government  nor  any  office  of  the 
ministry,  all  males  being  regsrded  by 
them  as  equally  entitled  to  '  prophesy ' 
or  preach.  At  first  they  were  also  called 
Darbvites,  after  Mr.  Darby,  originally  a 
barrister,  subsequently  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  to  whose  efforts 
their    origin   and   the   diffusion   of   their 

Principles  are  much  to  be  ascribed.  The 
ly  mouth  Brethren  professed  tj  model 
ih-"— ive-    upon    tbt    primitlva    church, 


Plymouth  Sound  Pneumatic  Took 

* —  

and  at  an  early  stage  of  the  movement  are    also    widely    used    in    the    common 

there  was  a  tendency  towards  the  adop-  household   vacuum   cleaner    (which  see), 

tion    of   the    principle   of   community    of  See  also  Air-broke,  Air-gun,  etc. 

poods.  They  also,  in  general^  hold  mil-  Pneumatic  Dispatch  a  "J?^^  <* 
lennanan  views,  and  Darby  is  exceedingly  *  sending  par- 
minute  in  carrying  out  the  allegorical  in-  eels  through  a  comparatively  narrow  tube 
terpretation  of  the  ceremonial  and  other  by  means  of  compressed  air.  In  the  United 
figurative  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  States,  where  the  circuit  system  is  em- 
The  interpretation  of  prophecy,  as  filling  ployed,  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
up  in  detail  the  entire  role  of  history,  is  the  use  of  pneumatic  power  for  post- 
a  feature  of  the  views  of  Darby  and  the  office  work.  B.  C.  Batcheller  invented  an 
Plymouthists.  They  baptize  adults  and  improved  system  which  has  found  very 
administer  the  sacrament,  which  each  extended  use.  It  consists  of  double  tabes 
takes  for  himself,  each  Sunday.  At  their  (of  cast  iron  made  in  12-ft  lengths)  run- 
meetings  a  pause  of  unbroken  silence  en-  ning  parallel  to  each  other.  At  tht>  cen- 
sues  when  no  one  is  moved  to  speak.  They  tral  station  a  steam-engine  compresses  the 
hold  both  civil  governments  and  ecclesi-  air  and  forces  it  into  one  of  the  tubes, 
astical  organizations  to  be  under  divine  along  which  it  rushes,  returning  by  the 
reprobation,  the  former  as  atheistic,  the  other,  a  constant  current  being  sept  up. 
latter  as  in  a  state  of  apostasy.  Theolog-  The  tubes  are  worked  at  a  pressure  of 
ical  differences  early  caused  a  split  among  six  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  for  a 
the  Plymouthists,  and  even  during  the  distance  of  4500  feet  require  about  30 
lifetime  of  Darby  there  were  three  distinct  horsepower,  the  transit  speed  being  about 
divisions.  90  miles  per  hour.     The  system  was  first 

PlvmOllth  Sound  an  arm  °'  tlie  trie<*  in  Philadelphia  in  1893,  the  tubes 
Aijiuvuw  wvuuu)  sea,  on  the  south-  used  being  six  inches  in  diameter.  Eight- 
west  coast  of  England,  between  the  coun-  inch  tubes  are  most  common. 
ties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  It  is  about  In  the  European  system,  as  distinct 
3  miles  wide  at  its  entrance,  bounded  by  from  the  American,  the  carriers  being 
elevated  land,  which  descends  abruptly  to  propelled  from  the  central  office  by  pres- 
the  sea.  It  contains  Drake  Island,  which  sure  and  drawn  in  the  opposite  direction 
is  fortified,  and  the  celebrated  Plymouth  by  a  vacuum.  In  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Breakwater.    See  Plymouth.  and  Vienna  it  is  employed  for  the  delivery 

Pneumatic  Appliances       <^'mat-  °*  Post-office  telegrams      In  London  fifty 

iuvumuwv^^uuwu        lk  ^  are  ()£  tuoge  mam  tubes,  2ty  in.  in  diameter, 

of  wide  variety,  ranging  from  simple  air-  averaging  nearly  one  mile  in  length*  radi- 
filled  cushions  to  engines.  Compressed  air  ate  from  the  central  station.  Different 
was  first  used  as  a  motive  power  by  Den-  offices  in  the  same  building  are  also  com- 
nis  Papin  in  England  about  1700.  It  was  monly  connected  by  a  number  of  short 
first  used  successfully  on  a  large  scale  in  tubes,  the  whole  system  being  supplied 
1861  in  connection  with  the  construction  with  power  from  one  main  station, 
of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel.  In  1867,  A.  E.  Pneumatic  Glin  a  gun  wm>ch  de- 
Beach,  an  American,  constructed  a  work-  *  rives  its  power 
ing  model  of  an  atmospheric  railroad,  but  from  compressed  air.  It  is  fired  by  pull- 
air  attempts  at  pneumatic  street  traction  ing  a  lanyard,  which  releases  the  air. 
in  America  failed.  In  1886  J.  G.  Pohle,  PneUmatlCS  a  f°rmer  name  for  that 
of  Arizona,  applied  compressed  air  to  the  '  branch  of  physics  which 
lifting  of  water,  a  method  frequently  used  treats  of  the  properties  of  gases.  See  Air, 
in  connection  with  Artesian  wells.  Air-pump,  Atmosphere,  Barometer,  Ome, 
The  foundation  for  docks  and  the  piers  Pump,  etc. 

for  bridges  are  often  sunk  to  the  required  Pneumatic  Tools,  \ ,cla88  °i  P?rt; 
depth  by  means  of  cylinders  from  which  ******* v*w  *.w»»,  &^e  mechanical 
water  is  excluded  by  compressed  air ;  and  appliances  operated  by  compressed  air. 
the  same  method  is  used  in  tunneling.  Air  The  motor  is  self-contained,  and  they  are 
is  also  used  in  pumpiug  water  for  supply  generally  worked  by  the  hand.  They  are 
or  drainage ;  in  regulating  temperature  in  of  two  types — percussion  and  rotary.  In 
steam-heated  buildings,  and  in  a  wide  the  former  the  work  is  accomplished  by 
variety  of  apparatus  in  which  a  simple  rapidly  repeated  blows,  and  in  the  latter 
mechanical  push  or  pull  is  required.  For  by  a  boring  action.  They  are  used  for  a 
use  as  a  motive  power  in  locomotives  and  great  variety  of  mechanical  operations 
automobiles  air  is  stored  at  high  pressure  permitting  the  actions  of  percussion  and 
in  a  steel  reservoir  carried  on  the  car,  rotation,  such  as  drilling,  ramming,  ham- 
and  is  thence  admitted  into  the  driving  mering,  riveting,  caulking,  boring,  screw- 
cylinder.  The  force  of  suction  obtained  ing,  expanding  boiler  tubes,  and  carving, 
by  exhausting  the  air  in  a  confined  space  A  good  representative  of  the  percussion 
U  used  in  grain  elevators     Suction  pumps  tools  is  the  pneumatic  hammer.     It  con- 


Pneumonia  Fo 


of  a  cylinder  in  which  a  piston  any  amount  of  pleurisy  be  present,  as  is 
i  with  a  reciprocating  (back  and  often  the  case.  The  disease  has  a  high 
forth)  action,  actuated  by  compressed  air  mortality.  Tho  treatment  consists  of 
admitted  to  and  exhausted  from  the  cyl-  proper  rest  in  bed  in  a  well-ventilated 
fader  by  suitably  arranged  openings.  A  room,  with  tonics,  and  attention  to  diet, 
loose-fitting  tool  (such  as  a  rivet-set,  in  bowels,  and  symptoms;  hydrotherapy  is 
case  the  appliance  is  employed  as  a  riv-  of  value,  and  '  bleeding*  often  aids. 
eter)  is  inserted  in  the  front  end  of  tho  Serum  and  vaccine  therapy  are  on  trial, 
cylinder  to  which  the  compressed  air  is  and  may  be  worth  considering  when 
conveyed  by  flexible  hose  connections,  and  proper  laboratory  facilities  arc  available. 
through  the  handle  at  the  rear.  To  oper-  The  term  '  broncho-pneumonia '  is  used 
ate  the  device  is  held  by  the  handle  and  to  denote  a  widespread  catarrhal  inflam- 
the  tool  is  pressed  firmly  against  the  mation  of  the  smaller  bronchi,  which 
work.  The  operator  then  admits  the  air-  spreads  in  places  to  the  alveoli  and  pro- 
pressure  into  the  cylinder  by  pressing  on  duces  consolidation.  All  forms  of  broncho- 
the  throttle  lever,  and  starts  the  recipro-  pneumonia  depend  on  the  invasion  of  the 
eating  hammer,  which  strikes  the  tool  or  lung  by  micro-organisms.  No  one  organ- 
rivet-set  at  each  forward  stroke.  The  ism  has,  however,  been  constantly  found 
action  is  similar  to  that  of  driving  a  chisel  which  can  be  said  to  be  specific,  as  in 
with  a  mallet  or  hammer,  with  the  ex-  lobar  pneumonia;  the  influenza  bacillus, 
ception  that  the  successive  strokes  are  de-  micrococcus  catarrhalis,  pneumoccoccus, 
livered  with  great  rapidity,  at  a  rate  of  Friedlander's  bacillus  and  various  sta- 
speed  as  high  as  20,000  blows  per  minute,  phylococci  having  been  found, 
the  efficiency  of  the  appliance  being  due  to  The  symptoms  characterizing  the  onset 
the  frequency  of  the  strokes  rather  than  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  in  its  more  acute 
to  the  power  of  each  individual  stroke,  form  are  the  occurrence  during  an  attack 
Pneumatic  percussion  tools,  in  general,  of  bronchitis  or  the  convalescence  from 
are  made  small  enough  to  be  operated  by  measles  or  whooping  cough,  of  a  sudden 
hand,  and  they  are  adapted  for  various  and  marked  elevation  of  temperature,  to- 
uses  by  simply  replacing  the  tool  piece  at  gether  with  a  quickened  pulse  and  in- 
the  front  end  of  the  cylinder  by  tools  spe-  creased  difficulty  in  breathing.  The  cough 
daily  shaped  to  fit  the  particular  kind  of  becomes  short  and  painful,  and  there  is 
work.  little  or  no  expectoration.     The  physical 

Pneumonia  (  nu-m6'ni-a  ) ,  a  name  si  pis  are  not  distinct,  being  mixed  up 
Auuuiuvuxa  given  to  various  diseases  with  those  of  the  antecedent  bronchitis; 
associated  with  consolidation  of  portions  but,  should  the  pneumonia  be  extensive 
of  the  lung  tissue.  Formerly  the  disease  there  may  be  an  impaired  percussion  note 
was  divided"  into  three  varieties:  (1)  with  tubular  breathing  and  some  bron- 
Acutc  croupous  or  lobar  pneumouia ;  (2)  chophony.  Dyspnoea  may  be  present  in  a 
Catarrhal  or  broncho-pneumonia ;  (iJ)  marked  decree :  and  death  frequently  oc- 
Interstitial  or  chronic  pneumonia.  curs  from  involvement  of  the  heart. 

Acute  croupous  or  lobar  pneumonia  Chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  (cirrho- 
( pneumonia  fever)  is  now  classed  as  au  sis  of  the  lung)  is  a  fibroid  change  in  the 
acute  infective  disease  of  the  lung,  char-  lung,  chiefly  affecting  the  fibrous  stroma 
acterized  by  fever  and  toxemia,  running  a  and  may  be  either  local  or  diffuse.  The 
definite  course  and  being  the  direct  result  changes  product  in  the  lung  by  this  dis- 
of  a  specific  micro-organism,  known  as  tho  case  are  marked  chiefly  by  the  growth  of 
Pneumococcal,  or  Diplococcus  pneumonia  nucleated  fibroid  tissue  around  the  walls 
(of  which  there  are  said  to  be  three  or  of  the  bronchi  and  vessels,  and  in  the  in- 
four  types).  Other  organisms  are  also  tervesicular  septa,  which  proceeds  to  such 
present.  an  extent  as  to  invade  and  obliterate  the 

The  symptoms  are  generally  well  air  cells.  The  symptoms  are  very  similar 
marked  from  the  beginning.  The  attack  to  those  of  chronic  phthisis  (see  Tubcrcu- 
is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  rigor  (or  in  hms).  The  malady  is  usually  of  long 
children  a  convulsion),  and  the  speedy  duration,  many  cases  remaining  for  years 
development  of  the  febrile  condition,  the  in  a  stationary  condition  and  even  under- 
tempernture  rising  to  a  considerable  de-  going  temporary  improvement  in  mild 
gree — 101  to  104  or  more.  The  pulse  is  weather,  but  the  tendency  is  on  the  whole 
quickened,  and  there  is  a  marked  disturb-  downward. 

ance  in  the  respiration,  which  is  rapid,  THlOTn-Ttenh  (P num  PeI* '•  the  chief 
shallow  and  difficult,  the  rate  being  * ttU  *^  .  town  of  Cambodia,  at 
usually  accelerated  to  some  two  or  three  the  apex  of  the  delta  of  the  Mekong.  Pop. 
times  its  normal  amount.     The  lips  are  about  60.000. 

livid,  and  the  face  has  a  dusky  flush.  Pa  (j*: anciently  Padus  or  Brtddnu*), 
Tain  in  the  side  is  felt,  especially  should  *v     the  largest  river  of  Italy.    It  rises 


Poa  Pochard 

on  the  confines  of  Franco  and  Piedmont  in  with  the  forefeiture  of  the  fish  taken,  and 
Mount  Viso,  one  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  the  boat,  tackle,  etc.,  employed  by  the 
receives  during  its  long  course  to  the  Adri-  poacher,  if  the  sheriff  or  justice  think  fit. 
atic  (about  420  miles)  a  large  number  of  Anyone  not  an  angler  poaching  trout  or 
tributary  streams.  It  divides  the  great  any  other  fresh-water  fish  renders  himself 
plain  of  Lombardy  into  two  nearly  equal  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £5,  besides  forfeit- 
parts,  and  is  the  grand  receptacle  for  the  ing  the  fish  caught.  If  he  be  caught  in 
streams  flowing  south  from  the  Alps,  and  the  act  of  using  a  net  for  poaching  such 
for  the  lesser  waters  that  flow  north  fish  he  may  be  arrested,  but  not  unless; 
from  a  part  of  the  Apennine  range.  but  even  when  he  may  not  be  arrested 
Poa      ^^  teeadow-yras*.  his  boat  and  fishing  implements  may  be 

seized.  A  person  who  merely  angles  for 
PoachinfT  (poch'ing),  the  trespass-  trout  in  places  where  he  has  not  f?ot 
5  ing  on  another's  property  leave  to  fish  is  ou\y  liable  to  an  action 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  or  stealing  game  at  law.  Poaching  in  the  British  islands 
or  fish.  For  the  law  relating  to  the  was  formerly  much  more  severely  pun- 
poaching  of  game  see  Qame  Laws.  Ac-  ished  than  at  the  present  day.  In  the 
cording  to  the  law  of  England,  when  a  United  States  game  laws  are  of  compara- 
person*s  land  adjoins  a  stream  where  tively  recent  adoption  and  fishing  and 
there  is  no  ebb  and  flow  that  person  is  hunting  are  largely  free, 
assumed  to  have  an  exclusive  right  to  PnnalinYitaa  (po-ka-hon'tas),  daugh* 
fish    in    the   stream    as    far   as    his    land  ^wwuwMiUUi    ter    of    pownataIlf    a 

extends,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  the  celebrated  American-Indian  warrior  of 
stream;  and  so  also  when  a  person's  land  Virginia,  born  about  the  year  1596. 
incloses  a  pond,  the  fish  in  that  pond  Some  romantic  incidents  are  told  of  her 
belong  to  him.  Where  several  proper-  life,  but  there  seem  to  be  considerable 
ties  are  contiguous  to  the  same  lake  the  doubts  as  to  their  truth.  She  is  said  to 
right  of  fishing  in  that  lake  belongs  to  have  shown  a  great  friendship  for  the 
the  proprietors,  in  proportion  to  the  value  English  who  colonized  Virginia,  and  to 
of  their  respective  titles.  Exclusive  right  have  rendered  them  substantial  services, 
of  fishing  in  a  public  river,  that  is,  one  In  1607  she  prevailed  on  her  father  to 
in  which  there  is  ebb  and  flow  up  to  spare  the  life  of  Captain  John  Smith, 
the  tidal  limit,  or  a  portion  of  the  sea,  is  his  prisoner,  and  two  years  later  frus- 
held  by  some  proprietors  by  virtue  of  trated  a  plot  to  destroy  him  and  his  party. 
royal  franchises  grauted  prior  to  the  After  Captain  Smith  had  left  the  colony 
Magna  Charts.  Any  person,  not  an  she  was  kept  as  a  hostage  by  an  English 
angler,  found  fish-poaching  on  private  expeditionary  force  (1012).  During  this 
property  is  liable  to  a  maximum  fine  of  detention  she  married  Mr.  Rolfe,  an  Eng- 
£5,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  fish;  lishman,  who  in  1G10  took  her  on  a  visit 
an  angler's  fine  does  not  exceed  £2.  If  to  England,  where  she  was  baptised  and 
the  act  is  committed  on  land  belonging  assumed  the  name  of  Rebecca.  She  died 
to  the  dwelling-house  of  the  owner  it  the  following  year,  and  left  one  son,  who 
becomes  a  misdemeanor,  and  such  a  fish-  was  educated  in  London,  and  whose  de- 
poacher,  when  caught  in  the  act,  may  be  scendants  are  said  to  exist  still  in  the 
arrested  by  anybody.     Anglers  cannot  be  State  of  Virginia. 

arrested,  even  in  the  latter  case,  but  the  Pnpofplln  (po-ka-tel'o),  a  city,  comity 
penalty  extends  to  £T>.  The  owner  or  his  *^»wuu  seat  of  Bannock  Co.,  in  the 
servant  may  deprive  the  angler  of  his  corner  of  S.  E.  Idaho.  It  is  the  livestock 
fishing  gear  in  lieu  of  a  fine.  The  same  center  of  the  intcrmountain  states;  has 
law  applies  also  to  Ireland.  In  Scotland,  car  shops  and  other  industries.  The  State 
as  a  general  rule,  the  right  of  catching  Academy  is  here.  Pop.  (1920)  15.001. 
fish  other  than  salmon  belongs  to  the  Pochard  (po' chard;  Fuliguiat,  a 
owner  of  the  land  on  the  hanks  of  the  iUtllolu  subfamily  of  Anatida?  or 
waters.  As  to  property  in  salmon  fish-  ducks,  inhabiting  the  Arctic  regions. 
ings,  that  is  held  10  be  originally  vested  They  migrate  southwards  in  winter  to 
in  the  crown,  not  only  for  the  rivers  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
Scotland  but  also  for  the  coasts,  and  no  ica ;  and  they  even  occur  in  Asia  and  ill 
person,  accordingly,  is  allowed  to  fish  for  the  southern  hemisphere.  They  are  ma- 
salmon  unless  he  possesses  a  grant  or  rine  in  habits,  and  feed  upon  crustaceans, 
charter  from  the  crown  enabling  him  to  worms,  molluscs,  and  aquatic  plants. 
do  so.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  nearly  There  are  numerous  species,  and  the  flesh 
all  the  chief  landed  proprietors  do  possess  of  several  is  much  prised  as  food.  A 
such  rights.  The  punishment  for  poach-  typical  form  and  one  of  the  best  known 
Ing  salmor  In  Scotland  is  a  fine  not  is  the  F.  ferina,  the  common  pochard, 
less  than  10#.  nor  more  than  £5,  together  variously     called     dunbird,     rtd-hemded 


Fm*  FoSieliad 

Kker,  red-headed  widgeon  or  duck.     -_     - 

id  and  neck  are  bright  chestnut;  eyea  la  known  anon 

red;   bill  long;   a   brood,   transverse,  nod  by   the   name   oi     mm  yvn     «uiu   u> 

dark-blue   band   on   the   Upper    mandible;  strange  cry. 

I*ngtb   1«   to    17   inches:    weight    1   to  2  PnrlefltA.    (PW"'»)p  «n   Italian  word 

lt».     Oilier  familiar   varieties  nre  the  F.  *w»vn«*  derived    from    the   Latin   po. 

glaciaiit.   or   loug-tiiil«l   duck;    the   scaup  t&tat,   poner,   equivalent   in   ita  original 

[»»-li!.til   [l'\  muritai  ;  the  tui'i-d  puciinrd  meaning  to  a  holder  of  power  or  author- 

[F.    cruifdMI;    and    the    canvas-bucked  it;.     In    the    middle    ages    the    podesta. 

duck  of  North  America  (F.   Valitncria),  wielded  almost  dictatorial  power  In  many 

...    highly   fatMmen   bv  epicures.  of  the  Italian  cities.     In  the  modern  king- 

PfjCO     (P**°'    Italian    for   'a   little'),  dom  of  Italy  he  la  the  chief  official  of  a 

a    term   uaed   In   mualc   In    inch  commune,    correaponding    to    the   French 


animation ;  and   PnriowritTci     (pod'go-rftra),   formerly 

roagomza  ;txurklllb  »tronghoid 


Oxford  in  1604:  died  In   1601.     He  waa  lies  about  85  miles  north  of  Scutari,  at 

graduated  from  Oxford,  and  was  ordained  tbe  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains.     Pop. 

priest  In  162a     While  at  the   university  7000. 

he  acquired  a  taste  for  oriental  literature,  Pnrliftpna      See  Crete. 

which  be  waa  able  to  gratify  aa  chaplain  *«"---"- JJB. 

to  tbe  English  factory  at  Aleppo,  1629-  Pnrlif-hrarl  (pod'ye-brad),  OXOKOK, 
86.  Land  engaged  him  to  collect  mann-  ■r'«*-<-i«»«-  K\DS  „f  Bohemia,  bom 
scripts  and  coins  for  the  University  of  in  1420  of  a  noble  family;  died  in  1471. 
Oxford,  and  In  1036  chose  him  to  fill  the  When  a  mere  youth  he  entered  into  the 
newly-founded  Arabic  professorship  at  Hussite  movement,  in  the  war  against 
that  university.  The  years  between  1637  Albert  V  of  Austria  he  rendered  emi- 
and  40  be  spent  at  Constantinople  study*  neut  services,  and  secured  tbe  highest 
ing  and  collecting  Arabic  manuscripts,  esteem  of  the  Calixtlnes  or  Utraquista, 
Although  a  man  of  moderate  views  In  In  1444  he  was  chosen  head  of  the  party, 
church  and  state  matters,  he  suffered  became  one  of  the  two  .governors  of  Bo- 
ttom the  troubles  of  his  times.  He  was  hernia  during  the  minority  of  Ladislas, 
appointed  to  the  Hebrew  chair  at  Ox-  Albert's  posthumous  son,  then  king  of  tbe 
ford  in  1048,  together  with  the  rich  country,  and,  after  overcoming  the  Cath- 
canonry  of  Christ  Church ;  but  from  olic  opposition,  sole  regent  in  1451. 
1U80-6O  he  was  deprived  of  his  church  Ladlalas  died  in  1457,  and  Podlebrad  was 
preferment.  His  works  are  of  great  value  elected  to  the  throne  in  the  following 
to  oriental  and  biblical  students,  year,  and  crowned  by  the  Catholic  bishops 
Vq&  'n  ^tany,  ■  general  term  ap-  In  1450.  He  inaugurated  bis  reign  by 
>  plied  to  various  forms  of  seed-  the  Introduction  of  various  beneficent 
vessels  of  plants,  such  as  the  legume,  the  luws,  wise  administration,  and  a  policy 
loment,  the  ailiu.ua,  the  silicic,  the  follicle,  of  conciliation  towards  the  Catholics;  but 
the  capsule,  etc.  be  was  not  allowed  to  carry  out  his  re- 
VrtAatrra  (po-dag'ra),  that  species  of  forms  in  peace.  The  pope,  Paul  II,  pub- 
•ruungia  t  whi(.n  recurs  M  ng_  |k,]y  den-.uncp,]  hlm  „  a  heretic  in  1403, 
ular  intervals,  generally  in  spring  or  excom  mimics  ted  him,  and  hi-  legate  soon 
autumn,  attacking  the  joints  of  the  foot,  produced  a  rising  among  the  Catholics, 
particularly  of  the  great  toe,  attended  A  German  crusade  was  formed  against 
with  a  sharp,  burning  pain,  and  rendering  Bohemia  in  1406,  but  the  invaders  were 
tbe  whole  foot  so  sensitive  that  the  slight-  defeated  In  several  plnces.  Matthias 
est  pressure,  or  even  the  agitation  occa-  Corvious,  king  of  Hungary  and  son-in- 
sioned  by  a  strong  draught  of  air.  causes  law  of  Podlebrad,  at  the  instigation  of 
torture.  The  pain  can  be  assuaged  by  the  pope  and  tbe  Emperor  Frederick  In- 
reducing  the  Inflammation,  promoting  the  varied  Moravia;  but  Podlebrad's  genersl- 
serretion  of  the  gouty  matter,  and  by  ship  was  again  successful,  and  in  1469  he 
suitable  diet  and  mode  of  living.  See  hemmed  in  the  Hungarian  army  at 
Uout.  Willemow.  In  ortfcr  to  secure  the  aid 
PodartTUS  (po-dar'gus),  a  genua  of  of  the  Polea  be  assembled 
6          A  list  rain  si  nn    nocturnal  Prague,  and  declared  the  succ 


birds  of  the  goat  unci;  it  family.     Like  the  throne  of  Poland  to  be  his  own  successor, 

goatsuckers,    their    mouths    have   a    very  while    bia   sons   should   only    Inherit   the 

wide  gape.     By  day   tln-v  are  excessively  family  estates   (1468).     The  Polea  ware 

""  '    species,   one  thus  Immediately  drawn  to  bit  aide;  the 


drowsy.    There  i 


Podium  Foe 

Emperor  Frederick  also  declared  in  his  they  are  enabled  to  effect  considerable 
favor ;  and  his  Catholic  subjects  became  leaps ;  hence  their  popular  name  of  spring- 
reconciled  to  him.  Shortly  after  he  de-  tails.  Their  scales  are  favorite  test  ob- 
stroyed  the  infantry  of  the  Hungarians,  jects  for  microscopes, 
which  had  again  taken  the  field,  and  Mat-  poe  (p6),  Edgar  Allan,  poet  and  ro- 
thias  Corvinus  hastily  fled  with  his  cav-  -l'v^  man  tic  writer,  born  at  Boston, 
airy.  He  thus  saw  himself  at  last  Massachusetts,  in  1809;  died  at  Baltimore 
completely  secured  in  his  kingdom;  but  in  1849.  His  father  and  mother  were 
no  sooner  was  this  accomplished  than  he  actors,  and  being  left  an  orphan  when  a 
died;  being  succeeded  by  Ladislas,  eldest  mere  child  he  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Allan, 
son  of  Casimir  IV,  king  of  Poland,  who  a  wealthy  Richmond  merchant.  His 
thus  united  the  two  crowns.  early  education  he  received  at  Stoke- 
Podilim  (pd'di-um),  in  architecture,  Newington,  London,  1816-21,  and  on  his 
v  a  long  pedestal  supporting  a  return  to  America  attended  a  school  at 
series  of  columns.  It  is  called  a  stylo-  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  finally  entered 
bate  when  the  columns  stand  on  project-  the  University  of  Charlottesville.  Here 
ing  parts  of  it.  he  displayed  extraordinary  talents,  bat 
Podolia.  (Po-do'li-a),  a  government  of  also  contracted  a  taste  for  fast  living 
Southwestern  Russia ;  area,  which  occasioned  quarrels  with  his  bene- 
164224  sq.  miles.  The  country  is  mostly  factor,  and  caused  him  to  quit  America 
flat,  but  a  low  branch  of  the  Carpathians  for  Europe.  He  took  part  In  the  strug- 
extends  through  it  in  an  easterly  direc-  gles  of  the  Greeks  for  independence,  and 
tion.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  for  a  few  years  led  an  erratic  life  on  the 
Dniester  and  the  Bug.  The  climate  is  continent.  In  1829  he  returned  to  Amer- 
temperate  and  salubrious,  the  soil  gener-  ica,  a  reconciliation  with  Mr.  Allan  took 
ally  very  fertile;  in  fact,  Podolia  forms  place,  and  he  was  sent  as  cadet  to  the 
one  of  the  most  valuable  agricultural  military  academy  at  West  Point.  Fur- 
possessions  of  the  Russian  Empire,  ther  irregularities  brought  about  a  corn- 
Manufactures  are  spreading  rapidly,  and  plete  rupture  with  Mr.  Allan,  and  Poe 
beet-sugar,  spirits,  flour  and  tobacco  are  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier,  however  only 
produced  in  great  quantities.  The  trade  to  desert  later  on.  His  literary  career 
with  Germany,  Austria  and  Odessa  is  ex-  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1835,  when 
tensive.  Capital,  Kamenetz.  Pop.  3,543,-  he  gained  the  prize  offered  by  the  Balti- 
700.  more  Saturday  Visitor  for  a  tale  and 
Pnrlnnri+rialrnfi+A  (po-dof-thal'ma-  a  poem.  He  then  became  successively 
XUUUputlUililiaLa    to;  »8taik^yed'),  editor    of    the    newly-founded    Southern 

a  division  of  the  Crustacean  class,  Literary  Messenger  at  Richmond,  con- 
primarily  distinguished  by  compound  eyes  tributor  to  the  New  York  Review  at  New 
supported  upon  movable  stalks  termed  York,  and  editor  of  Burton's  Gentleman's 
peduncles.  This  division  includes  the  Magazine  and  Graham's  Magazine  at 
orders  Stoma  poda  and  Decapoda,  the  for-  Philadelphia.  For  these  periodicals  he 
mer  of  which  is  represented  by  the  wrote  a  number  of  tales,  exhibiting  a 
*  locust,'  '  glass  '  and  '  opossum  '  shrimps,  weird  yet  fascinating  imagination.  He 
while  the  latter  includes  the  familiar  also  added  to  his  reputation  by  poems  of 
crabs,  lobsters,  common  shrimps,  hermit  striking  originality  and  rhythmic  power, 
crabs,  and  their  allies.  See  also  Crus-  While  at  Richmond,  in  1830,  he  married 
tacea.  Crab,  Lobster.  Shrimp,  etc.  his  cousin,  Virginia  Clemm,  a  beautiful 
PodODhvllin  (pod-6-nTin),  a  resin  and  amiable  girl.  The  great  event  in 
Auuvyujuiu  obtained  from  the  root-  Foe's  life  was  the  publication  at  New 
stock  of  the  May  apple  (Podophyllum  York  in  1845  of  his  poem.  The  Raven, 
peltatum.  See  May  apple).  It  is  of  a  which  spread  his  fame  to  the  whole 
brownish-yellow  color,  dissolves  readily  English-speaking  world.  For  this  re- 
in alcohol,  and  has  been  admitted  to  the  markable  production  Poe  is  said  to  have 
pharmacopoeias  of  many  countries  as  a  received  $10.  He  was  subsequently  con- 
purgative;  it  is  particularly  beneficial  in  nected  with  The  Home  Journal  and  The 
cases  of  sluggish  liver,  having  much  the  Broadway  Journal.  In  1848  his  wife 
same  effect  as  mercury,  but  in  some  con-  died.  Passing  through  Baltimore  in 
stitutions  produces  severe  griping.  1849,  on  his  way  to  New  York  to  make 
PftflTiriflff*  (po-dQ'ri-dS),  a  family  of  preparation  for  a  second  marriage,  he 
luuunucc  apterous  (winpless)  in-  was  led  to  excessive  drinking,  and  died 
sects  belonging  to  the  order  Thysanura,  from  its  effects  at  the  hospital.  Poe's 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  an  career  is  sad  enough,  and  his  faults  were 
elastic  forked  caudal  appendage,  which  sufficiently  numerous,  but  until  John  H. 
is  folded  under  the  body  when  at  rest,  Ingram  in  1874  published  a  biography  of 
and    by    the   sudden   extension   of   which  him,    based    on    documents    and    ascer- 


•jrnr,  Lowrll  anri  Pot. 


Poe-bird 
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tained  facts,  the  public  were  generally 
led  to  believe  by  Rufus  Griswold,  his 
first  biographer,  that  his  character  was 
▼err  much  blacker  than  it  really  seems 
to  hare  been.  He  has  won  an  enduring 
reputation  alike  for  his  weird  and  strik- 
ing tales  and  his  rare  and  musical 
poems,  while  as  a  critic  he  also  showed 
fine  taste  and  judgment  Many  regard 
him  as  the  most  original  genius  America 
has  produced, 

P0C-bircL  See  Honey-eater. 

PftArio  (po-a're-O),  Carlo,  an  Ttal- 
1VC11V  Ian  statesman,  born  at  Naples 
in  1803;  died  at  Florence  in  1867.  He 
opposed  the  actions  of  tbe  Bourbon  kin^s 
of  Naples,  and  frequently  devoted  his 
talents  as  an  advocate  to  the  cause  of 
political  offenders.  He  thus  became  a 
suspect,  and  from  1837-48  suffered  vari- 
ous terms  of  imprisonment.  The  revolu- 
tion of  the  latter  year  released  him  from 
nrison  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Neapolitan  police,  and  of  tbe  ministry  of 
public  instruction,  but,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  get  tbe  Bourbons  to  fulfill  their 
promises,  he  resigned,  lie  sat  in  the  new 
parliament  and  acted  with  tbe  opposition, 
in  July,  1849,  he  was  arrested  and  con- 
demned without  defense  to  twenty-four 
years'  imprisonment.  Tbe  barbarous 
treatment  ne  received  in  prison  gave  oc- 
casion to  Gladstone's  famous  Txco  Letter s 
to  I-iord  Aberdeen,  written  in  1851  from 
Naples.  In  1859  bis  sentence  was  com- 
muted to  transportation  to  South  Amer- 
ica ;  but  he  and  bis  companions  in  mis- 
fortune effected  a  landing  at  Cork  in  Ire- 
land, and  thence  proceeded  to  London. 
In  1801  he  was  elected  viee-nresident  of 
the  Italian  chamber  of  deputies,  and  re- 
mained till  his  death  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  tbe  constitutional  liberal  party. 
PoetrV  *  po'et-ri ;  from  poet  tbe 
xu^bxjr  (Jreek  poieU's,  a  maker  or 
creator),  that  one  of  the  fine  arts  which 
exhibits  its  spe  *ial  character  and  powers 
*.j  means  of  language ;  or,  according  to 
Aytoun,  tbe  art  which  has  for  its  object 
the  creation  of  intellectual  pleasures  by 
means  of  imaginative  and  passionate  lan- 
guage, and  of  language  generally,  though 
not  necessarily,  formed  *-  «to  regular  num- 
bers. It  has  also  been  defined  as  the 
concrete  and  artistic  expression  of  the 
human  mind  in  cmoti  mal  and  rhythmical 
language.  It  is  the  earliest  form  of  lit- 
erature, and  also  the  final  rnd  ideal  form 
of  all  pure  literatuie;  its  true  place 
lying  between  music,  <>u  the  one  hand, 
and  prose  or  loosened  speech  on  the 
other.  The  two  great  classes  of  poetry 
are  dramatic  and  lyric.  Partaking  ot  the 
character   of   both    is   epic   or   narrative 


poetry.  (See  Epic.)  To  the  dramatic 
class  belong  tragedy  and  comedy;  to  the 
lyric  belong  the  song,  hymn,  ode,  anthem, 
elegy,  sonnet  and  ballad,  though  the  last- 
named  frequently  has  a  kind  of  epic 
character.  Poetics  is  the  theory  of 
poetry — that  branch  of  criticism  which 
treat 8  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  poetry. 

Poggio  Bracciolini  <£#&!,!"*£ 

Italian  scholar  and  prolific  writer,  oorn 
in  1380;  died  in  1459.  He  came  early 
under  the  influence  of  the  revival  of  lit- 
erature in  Italy.  About  1402  he  became 
writer  of  the  apostolic  letters  under  Boni- 
face IX,  and  for  fifty  years  remained 
connected  with  the  papal  curia. 
Poincar£  ( P  wan-ka-ra' ) ,  Henri, 
Avmvaiv  French  mathematician  and 
physicist,  born  at  Nancy  in  1854 ;  died 
in  1912.  He  was  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  and  made  original  con- 
tributions in  pure  mathematics,  in  celes- 
tial mechanics,  and  in  tbe  mathematics 
of  physics.  He  has  been  called  tbe  great- 
est mathematician  since  Archimedes. 
His  works  include  Court  de  physique 
mathe'matique  (181)0),  Electricity  et  opti- 
que  (1890-91),  Thermodynamique 
(1892),  Lea  mcthodes  nouvelles  de  la 
mtcanique  celeste  ( 1892-99 ) ,  Thfarir. 
des  tur billon s  (1893),  Les  oscillations 
tlcctriques  (1894),  Capillaritf  (1895>, 
Calcul  des  probability*  (1890),  l.a 
science  et  hypothtse  (1902),  etc. 
VmrynQT*  Kaymond,  a  celebrated 
XUllU,urc  French  author  and  states- 
man,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
born  August  20,  1800,  at  Bar-le-Due.     lie 

Eracticed  as  a  lawyer  in  Paris  and  began 
is  public  career  by  entering  tbe  Chamlwr 
of  Deputies  in  1SS7.  After  that  time  he 
filled  various  offices,  as  minister  of 
finance,  minister  of  public  instruction, 
etc.  In  1912  he  assumed  tbe  post  of  prem- 
ier, and  on  January  17,  1913,  was 
elected  to  the  presidency.  His  publica- 
tions include  Idee*  contemporaincs. 
Etudes  et  figures  politique  s^  Causes  lit- 
ttraircs  et  artisques. 

Poinsettia     <IH)in-set'i.m.    a    former 

genus  of  American  apeta- 
lous  plants  of  the  order  Kuphorbiacea*. 
The  euphorbia  pulchcrrimo,  a  plant  na- 
tive to  South  America  and  Mexico  and 
much  cultivated  in  conservatories,  is  con- 
spicuous for  the  large  scarlet  floral  leaves 
surrounding  its  small  green  flower-heads. 
Point  *n  IK'ometry,  is  a  quantity  which 
*  has  no  parts,  or  which  is  in- 
divisible, or  which  has  position  without 
magnitude.  Points  may  be  regarded  ai 
tbe  ends  or  extremities  of  lines.  'If  a 
point  is  supposed  to  be  moved  in  any 
way,  it  will  by  its  motion  describe  a  Hoe. 


Pointe-i-pitre 


Poison  Ivy 


Pointe-Jt-pitre  <^«>A  & 

French  W.  Indian  island  Guadeloupe,  on 
the  southwest  coast  of  Qrande  Terre, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  commer- 
cial towns  of  the  Antilles.  The  town, 
mostly  built  of  wood,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1780,  by  an  earthquake  in  1843, 
and  again  by  fire  in  1871.     Pop.  16,506. 

Pointed  Architecture,  ?or^,® 

(which  see). 

Pointer  Dog  SK?^1"^ 

allied  to  the  true  hounds.  The  original 
breed  is  Spanish,  but  a  cross  with  the 
foxhound  is  now  generally  used.  It  is 
smooth,  short-haired,  generally  marked 
black  and  white  like  the  foxhound,  but 
occasionally  a  uniform  black.  It  derives 
its  name  from  its  habit  of  stopping  and 
pointing  with  the  head  in  the  direction  of 
game,  discovered  by  a  very  acute  sense  of 
smell.  The  dog  once  having  pointed  re- 
mains perfectly  quiet.  This  faculty  in 
the  pointer  is  hereditary,  but  is  better  de- 
veloped by  training. 

PoiSOn  (P°i'ZD)<  &Dy  agent  capable  of 
producing  a  morbid,  noxious, 
dangerous,  or  deadly  effect  upon  the  ani- 
mal economy,  when  introduced  either  by 
cutaneous  absorption,  respiration,  or  the 
digestive  canal.  Poisons  are  divided, 
with  respect  to  the  kingdom  to  which 
they  belong,  into  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral;  but  those  which  proceed  from 
animals  are  often  called  venoms,  while 
those  that  are  produced  by  disease  have 
the  name  virus.  With  respect  to  their 
effects  they  have  been  divided  into  four 
classes,  namely,  irritant,  narcotic,  nar- 
cotico-aiTid.  and  septic  or  putrescent. 
Many  poisons  operate  chemically,  cor- 
roding the  organized  fiber,  and  causing 
inflammation  and  mortification.  To  this 
class  belong  many  metallic  oxides  and 
salts,  as  arsenic,  one  of  the  most  deadly 
poisons;  many  preparations  of  copper, 
mercury;  antimony,  and  other  metals; 
the  mineral  and  vegetable  acids;  the  sub- 
stance derived  from  some  nlants.  as  the 
■purges  and  mezereon ;  and  cantharides, 
from  the  animal  kingdom.  Other  poisons 
exercise  a  powerful  action  upon  the 
nerves  and  a  rapid  destruction  of  their 
energy.  These  are  the  sedative  or 
stupefying  poisons,  and  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Opium,  hemlock,  henbane,  belladonna, 
are  the  best-known  forms  of  this  poison. 
PriiHsic  acid,  a  poison  obtained  from 
the  kernels  of  several  fruits,  the  cherry- 
laurel,  etc.,  is  one  of  the  most  rapid 
destroyers  of  life.  Among  plants  there 
are  man?  which  unite  the  properties  of 


both  kinds,  as  the  common  foxglove,  and 
the  monkshood  or  aconite.  An  alkaloid 
is  extracted  from  the  latter,  ^*th  of  a 
grain  of  which  -has  proved  fatal.  An- 
other class  of  poisons  suddenly  and  en- 
tirely cause  a  cessation  of  some  function 
necessary  to  life.  To  this  class  belong 
all  the  kinds  of  gas  and  air  which  are 
irrespirable,  suffocating  vapors,  as  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  fumes  of  sulphur  and 
charcoal,  etc.  Many  preparations  of 
lead,  as  acetate  or  sugar  of  lead,  car- 
bonate or  white  lead,  etc.,  are  to  be 
counted  in  this  class.  The  effects  of 
poisons  materially  depend  on  the  extent 
of  the  dose,  some  of  the  most  deadly 
poisons  being  useful  remedies  in  cer- 
tain quantities  and  circumstances.  An- 
tidotes naturally  vary  with  the  different 
kinds  of  poisons.  They  sometimes  pro- 
tect the  body  against  the  operation  of  the 
poison,  sometimes  change  this  last  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  loses  its  injurious 
properties,  and  sometimes  remove  or 
remedy  its  violent  results.  Thus  in  cases 
of  poisoning  by  acrid  and  corrosive  sub- 
stances we  use  the  fatty,  mucilaginous 
substances,  as  oil,  milk,  etc.,  which 
sheathe  and  protect  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  against  the  operation 
of  the  poison.  Against  the  metallic 
poisons  substances  are  employed  which 
form  with  the  poison  insoluble  com- 
pounds, such  as  freshly  prepared  hydrated 
oxide  of  iron,  or  dialyzed  iron  for 
arsenic,  albumin  (white  of  egg)  for 
mercury;  Epsom  or  Glauber's  salts  for 
lead.  Lime,  chalk,  baking  soda,  and  mag- 
nesia are  the  best  remedies  for  the  power- 
ful acids.  For  cantharides,  mucilage, 
gruel,  and  barley-water  are  employed. 
We  oppose  to  the  alkaline  poisons  the 
weaker  vegetable  acids,  as  vinegar.  Pros- 
aic acid  is  neutralized  by  alkalies  and 
freshly  precipitated  oxide  of  Iron.  To 
arouse  those  poisoned  by  opium,  we  use 
coffee  and  ammonia,  and  belladonna  as 
an  antagonistic  drug,  the  person  being 
kept  walking.  Chloral-hydrate  poisoning 
is  similarly  treated  by  the  drug  men- 
tioned; and  for  strychnia  or  nux  vomica* 
animal  charcoal  in  water  and  chloral- 
hydrate  are  used.  Poisoning  was  a  com- 
mon crime  in  ancient  Home,  and  in 
France  and  Italy  during  the  seventeenth 
century.     See  Aqua  To  f  ana,  Brinvillier$. 

Poison  Ivy,  ?r  .i>OIl805  °fK  <**"• 

v  w  *WJ>  toxicodendron),  a  spe- 
cies of  sumach  which  bears  three  leaflets 
and  usually  has  the  climbing  habit.  It 
is  very  irritating  to  sensitive  skins,  pro- 
ducing an  itching  eruption  which  Is  highly 
annoying.  Another  species,  Rhu$  vene- 
nata, the  Poison-ash,  Poison-elder,  or 
Poison -sumach,  is  f  till   more  poisonous, 


lint 


'Folaooa 


■  tna,  bat  fortunately  U  Pniti  at*     Diaita  or.    See  Diana  of 
to  ante  x-giuen,    Poi(tort- 


Poitbn-nut.  ■  nM",  to'  h'to*-** 

*"""***""»   —  WittO,  an  evergreen 

trw  at  tie  nit  order  Lofulacest,  the 
ess*  of  Whkh  yield  strychnine.  (See 
Jfw  wemlot.)  Abac  m.  rave  for  the 
TmmflUmim  pwao  l/f,  of  the  nat.  order 
AfHf— aas,  tot  fruit  of  which  in  a 
drop*  — BWphj|t  •  kernel  extremely  poi- 
•onoas.  It  need  to  be  employed  Id  Mada- 
gascar as  an  ordeal-teat  of  guilt  or  Inno- 
cence, the  result  generally  being  the  death 
of  the  suspected  person. 
■PmtiVr*  (pwa.-tra),  or  Poictiehs,  a 
roiuen   t0WD  0(  ^ran(,ei  on  the  cuin 

formerly  capital  of  the  province  of 
Poiton,  at  present  of  the  department  of 
the  Vlenne.  The  town  occupies  a  large 
apace,  the  houaea  being  often  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  and  orchard! ;  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  ill  paved.  The 
principal  edifice  la  the  cathedral,  founded 


of  the  most  ancient  towns 


PofHara. 

.... 'ranee,  between  Sri t- 

tany  and  Anjon  on  the  north,  Berry  on 
the  east,  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  and 
Augoumoia  and  Saintonge  on  the  south. 
The  departments  of  Vlenne,  Deux-Sevres 
and  Vendee  have  been  formed  out  of  this 
province.  Henry  II  of  England  acquired 
possession  of  Poltou  by  his  marriage  with 
Eleanor,  heiress  of  the  last  Duke  of 
Aqnitaine.  Philip  Augustus  conquered  it. 
PokeT  (P6'k*r'-  QU  American  game  of 
cards  for  two  or  more  persona, 
originally  played  with  only  twenty  cards, 
all  below  the  tens  being  excluded,  but 
now  played  with  the  full  pack.     It  Is  a 

Kpular  gambling  game,  the  mode  of  play- 
S    being    to    bet    on    the    comparative 
strength  of  the  cards  held  by  the  players. 

Pokeweed    (p^k'wedj,     the    phvto- 

American  branching  herbaeeoua  plant, 
nat.  order  Phytolacca  res,  which  la  nat- 
uralised In  some  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Its  root  acts  as  a  powerful  emetic 
and  cathartic,  but  its  use  is  attended  with 
narcotic  effects.  Its  berries  are  said  to 
possess  the  same  quality:  they  are  em- 
ployed as  a  remedy  for  chronic  and 
syphilitic  rheumatism,  and  for  allaying 
syphiloid     paina.     The     leave-     " 


e  (or  a 


fnited   States 
1  the  Adriatic, 


principal   l 


s  well  a 


of  France,  and  the  vestiges  of  a  Ilotoan 
palace,  of  Roman  hatha,  of  an  niiueduct, 
and  an  amphitheater  still  remain.  Two 
famous  battles  "ere  fought  in  its  vicinity, 
that  in  which  Charles  Muriel  defeated  tho 
Saracen  army  in  7:!2.  nnii  that  between 
the  French  under  their  isine  John  II  and 
the  English  under  Edward  the  Illiick 
Prince  In  I.V.H.  The  manufactures  are. 
unimportant,  but  there  is  a  large  trade. 
Pop.  41,242. 


Pola    Jfi*>|  ■  « 

WH*     formerly  Itk    . 
tria- Hungary,  ,r>r>   miles 

length. 'iii-,1    periiHl    the 
Istria.     Us  former  imp-.ni 

tested     by    architectural     .._ 

a mori K  which  are  u  ifilmwiil  anil  wpll- 
iwmil  a  mi  ih  it  heater  nii.l  two  temples. 
_  >ln  Icial  sunk  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
Bahlng-pliice  with  some  800  or  900  in- 
habitanti!,  when  the  Austrian  government, 
tempted  by  excellent  harbor  occommo- 
■I  at  in  II,  select  cd  it  as  its  chief  naval 
station;  und  by  the  erection  of  dock- 
yards, of  an  arscmil.  harracks,  and  other 
fovemment  establishments,  infused  new 
ife  into  it.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor 
Is  narrow,  hut  the  water  ia  deep,  and 
within  it  expnnds  into  a  large  basin,  land- 
limited  and  safe.  On  the  defeat  of  Austria 
in  the  Eumpcan  war.  Poln  waa  ceded  to 
Ttnlv  hi-  the  Treaty  nf  St.  Germain,  in 
1*110.  Pop.  70.145. 
Pn1nr>r>n     fno-lnk'n).    or    PoLAcme.    a 

the  Medlferranenn.     The  marts  are  usu- 
ally   of    one   piece,    ao    that    they   bars 


Polaeca  Poland 

neither  lops,  caps,  nor  cross  trees.  It  tablished  the  dynasty  of  the  Jagellons, 
carries  a  fore-and-aft  aail  on  the  mizzen-  which  lasted  from  1386  to  1572.  During 
mast,  and  square  sails  on  the  mainmast  this  period  Poland  attained  its  moat 
and   foremast.  powerful    and    flourishing   condition.     In 

Pnlanna       See  Pulonaite.  1572    the    Jsgellon    dynasty    became   ex- 

-tumt'i'U-  tinct  in  the  male  line,  and  the  monarchy, 

t»  i  j  ftxYinmn  in  H»M|n  terrl.  hitherto  elective  in  theory,  now  became 
Poland  LT/o?  Central  Furone  whfch  so  in  hot  Tbe  more  important  of  the 
existed  for  many  o  mL  as  «Vi  S  elective  kiD«s  were  Si&i«mUnd  III  (1687- 
nendent  and  n?w«5S  state-  not  ha?UM  1<»7>,  Wladislaw  or  £adislaus  IV  (1632- 
C"     "d_  ^internal  dissensions   was  48>-    J°Dn    Casimir    (1648^8),   and   the 

sum-ana  ftte  ^=a.sw=5^  g  as 

est  prosperity  it  had  at  least  11,000,000  inJhluVr  °    ■  T    ,           S  *  F     i"' 

inhabitants   and  ao  area  of  i  150  nun  kouwb  kingdom 

miles     and'  immediately    before    its    first  Stanislaus      Lesczynski.     Augustus      III 

psrtifion   bad   an   area   of   about   282,000  iJJ3?^'  ^SSSKSt  t'   ""^ 

■miHi-e    miles     Rtretrhine    from    the    iron.  n18    Ie'ea    mternal    dissensions    and    other 

lit.  Ud  from  0,m.«,  t.t  an  Into  R»»  ffi  l-rtfeX.  U^ttJ^JTSll^SS 

to."3*,«„  ssasfsn  ,'?s"f  itr,,sin^tubr  was 


^s5,,r^r.=;,;L;r,,:; j-*, g-  •Mt.ftjrwa 


,„„,,.,„„,  n>  ,;"  , in,;,,  ;, „kr„k«n"  ;iB ;„"   snares  of  the  spoil  being  Prussia   13.41S 

panses,  partly  of  rich  alluvial  flats,  partly  HS.SH'ft  P^i^  »oa  £L      Si.  XljSL 
of  sandy  tracts,  and  partly  of  extensive   Eg"  ^.S,™"™  A5£?i£#Ei£% 

mnnmM      Tto  nHn^ii%«i   .iranmii  „ro  th«  Kussian   influence.     Another  partition  Id 
vK    th      C     .wl    I    Dwins,    1703   Eave   Russia   nearly   97,000   square 

&-ES  is  b&  a^rspw,*Sftwa 

try  makes  it  admirably  adapted  for  agri-  j 

MtaJrW  nVU7t,ist!Imberattle     *"  *»«»*   »«>ut  *d.uuu  square  W   ux 

most  important  product  M  timber.  pr,lsaiH  57.000  square  mJtes.     From  lSlfl 

The    Poles,    like    the    Russians,   are   a  to  1830  Russian  Poland  was  a  constttn- 

-  spoken  of  as  t ipnal     mnnarcby     with     the 


the  I'olani.  a  tribe  or  people  between  tbe  king,  but  tbe  Poles,  taking  occasion  of 
Vistula  and  Oder.  Tbe  country  wan  tne  French  revolution,  at  the  latter  date 
divided  into  smalt  communities  until  tbe  rashly  engaged  in  an  insurrection,  which 
reigu  of  Mieczyslaw  I  (902-882)  of  the  oob  hastened  tbeir  complete  absorption 
Pisst  dynasty,  who  renounced  paganism  k,  RUS8ja.  The  name  Kingdom  at 
in  favor  of  Christianity,  and  was  a  vas-  Poland  was  retained,  but  all  the  anba- 
sal  of  the  German  emperor.  He  was  nomic  institutions  retained  by  the  people 
succeeded  by  Boleslaw  the  Great  (902-  werp  aW(>pt  flWHTp  tue  wnoie  country  be- 
1025),  who  raised  Poland  into  an  indc-  ^  rBpioiy  RU8aified.  Following  the  Bu- 
pendent  kingdom  and  increased  its  tern-  „,„.„„  war  (q.  v.),  1014-18,  Poland  wu 
tones.  In  succeeding  reigns  tbe  country  etw[„j  into  a  separate  state.  The  Pole* 
was  involved  in  war  with  Germany,  tbe  (|1(ll  foggfe)  gallantly  against  tbe  Germans, 

heathen  Prussians,  the  Teutonic  knights,  t -j      ,  bv  [nc  promige  0[  separate  na- 

and  with  Russia  The  last  of  the  Piast  ri..u'SJli r v.  Polish  representatives  in  Paris 
dynasty  was  Csslmlr  the  Great  <13«4-  k,  Ml-S  hopc  aljvc  though  the  days  of 
■0),  during  whose  reign  the  material  „.),,[,,.  „i,f  following  the  armistice  of 
prosperity  of  Poland  greatly  inrrensed.  \,,y,rll\„  r  n,  1918,  expected  to  take  con- 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Louis  ,,,,]  ,.,-  ,|,„  Polish  government.  Bat  borne 
of  Anjou,  king  of  Hungary,  whose  („,-,.,. „  nuj  already  taken  control  and  for  a 
daughter,  Hedwlg,  was  recognized  be  tlnil!  there  was  a  deadlock.  Peace  came 
'king'  Id  1384,  and  having  married  with  t|le  nnpnintment  of  PaderawaU 
Jagello,    prince    of    Lithuania,    thus    ea-  (q_    ,.jt    ^   premier   in   January,    laid 


Palar  Hear  -   Polarization  of  light 

Tfcs>  WMtll  waa  laid  waite  during  the  sphere.     Accordioi  as  tbe  north  or  south 

w«r,   aid  gnat  )om  and    suffering  came  pole  U  elevated  we  have  the  north  polar 

to  the  people.     Tfce  Polish  literature   la  dwiunoe  or  the  toutk  polar  distance, 

older  than  ur  other  Slavonic  language  Pnlar  T!TTM»Hifl'onfl       See      North 

•xorpt  the  Bobssnian.     The  oldest  moo'-  r0lar  ^PeaiHOnS.     poIar      EmjM. 

■tents  eqasswt  of  warlike,  historical,  poli-  ditiom  and  South  Polar  Emptdition*. 

oca!   and    nUgkwa    poems,    more    espe-  Pnlar  "Porncs      ia   physics,  forces 

etatty    An    kSsTdnsaTbut    the    Laffii  r0lar  *oroe8t     that    are  developed 

lawnif .   (osUisd   by   the   church,   waa  and  act  in  pairs  with  opposite  tendencies, 

MM    sjidualwly    by    Polish    writers    for  as  in  magnetism,   electricity,  etc. 

several   centuries.     The   'golden    age'   of  Pnlaria     (po-lar'is),    the    pole-star, 

Polish  literature  was  from  1521  to  1021.  *«"■**■    Which  sr- 

~ *  Nicolas  Bej    '"    '  "    " 

Koclianowski      , _ .      . 

1584),    who    both    attained    eminence    as  rious  kinds  of  which  have  been  contrived, 
poets,    the    former    in    satire,    allegory,  for   exhibiting    the   polarization    of   light, 
didactic    poetry,    etc.,    tbe    latter    as    a  or  for  examining  transparent  media   for 
lyrist    of   tbe   highest    rank.     Among   the  the  purpose  of  determin- 
other      poets      of      tbe      century      were  lug  their  polarizing  power. 
Sxanynskt    (died    1581),    and    Siymouo-  The  important  portions  of 
wtca     (Simonides),    author    of     PolUh  tbe    instrument    are    tbe 
Idylli.     It  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  polarising    and    analysing 
also    that   the   first    histories   in   the   Ian-  plates     or     prisms,     and 
guage  of  the  people  were  written.     This  these  are  formed  either  of  C. 
flourishing    period    of    Polish    literature  natural   crystalline  slruc- 
waa    followed    by    a     period    of    Jesuit  lures,     such     as     Ireland 
supremacy    and    literary    decline,    which  spar  and  tourmaline,  or  of 
lasted  till  about  the  middle  of  the  eight-  a  series  of  reflecting  sur- 
eenth  century.     About  that  time  the  in-  faces,    artificially    joined 
Buence    of    the    French    civilization    was  together.    The  accompany- 
widely  felt  in  Poland,  and  prepared  tbe  log    figure    shows    Ma!  us' 
vay  tor  the  revival  of  letters.     The  most  polariscope.     a  and  n  are 
t'lstlnguished  authors  of  the   latter  part  tbe     reflectors,     the     one 
< '.    the   eighteenth    century    are    Narusze-  serving   as   polarizer,    the 
*  lea,  who  wrote  odes,  idylls,  satires,  etc.,  other   as   analyser,   each   i 
ai>d     Kraslcki      (1734-1801),     who     also  consisting    of    a    pile    of 
di  languished    himself    In    various    fields,  glass  plates.     Each  re  flee-      P  ,  j. 
A  nong    modern     Polish    poets    may     be  tor  can   be  turned   about      •""snsepps. 
nf  ted  Mlchiewics   (1768-18551.  Krssiuski  a  horizontal  axis,  and  the  upper  one,  i 


,'« 


(812-581,    Slowacki    (1809-49),    Zaleski  analyser,  can  also  be  turned  about  c  - 

'    802-86).     Krasaewskl,  novelist  and  po-  vertical  axis,  the  amount  of  rotation  be 

...  eal  and  historical  writer,  is  one  of  the  ing  measured  on  the  horizontal  circle  O  C. 

raoit    prolific    of    present-day    Polish    au-  See  Polarization  of  Light. 

thorn.     Most    departments    of    literature  pnlai-itv     (po-lsr'i-ti) ,  that  quality  of 

have  been  successfully  cultivated  by  mod-  -EUUMJtjr     a   bf>liy   ,Q  ¥|rtue  of   WDicn 

ern  Polish  writers,  but  comparatively  few  peculiar     properties     reside     in     certain 

have  attained  a  European  reputation.  points  called   poles ;    usually,   as  in   elec- 

Pnlar  Dpar      See  Bear.  trifled  or  magnetized  bodies,  properties  of 

xuu"  aKU*-  attraction    or    repulsion,    or    the    power 

Pftlor  flirnlpa      [n'°     imaginary     clr-  of    taking    a    certain    direction;    as,    the 

ruiur  v/uciea,    ^     ol     the     Mrth  pol<tril¥    o(    tne    mngort    0T    magnetic 

parallel    to    tbe    equator,    the    one    north  needle,    whose    pole    Is    not    that    of    tbs 

and  tbe  other  south,  distant  23*  28'  from  earth,  but  a  point  in  tbe  polar  regions, 

rlther  pole.     See  under  Arctic.  A    mineral    ia    said    to    possess    polarity 

FolOT    Coordinatea.     8ee    Cotrdi-  when  it  attracts  one  pole  of  a  magnetic 

a.  u™    •juvjuiuc.-vu.     ]ln,flo  needle  and  repels  the  other. 

Polarization  of  Iighl 

produced  upon  light  by  the  action  of  cer- 

.       .             _  tain  bodies  by  which  it  ia  made  to  change 

snly  body    from   the  elevated  pole  of  Its    character.     A    common    ray   of    light 

the  heavens.     It  is  measured  by  the  inter-  exhibita  tbe  same  properties  on  all  sides, 

cepted   arc  of  the  circle  passing   through  but    any    reflected    or    refracted    ray.    or 

it  and  through  the  pole,  or  by  the  com-  a  ray  transmitted  through  certain  media, 

ipondlng    angle    at    the    center    of    tbe  exhibita  different   properties  on  different 


Polarization  of  light  Polarization  of  light 

— ^ — —  — ^^ — — 1»^ — — ^ -^^—     ^— ^— — .^^^w»^^^»^i^^^» 

sides,  and  is  said  to  be  polarized.  The  of  apparatus  must  be  employed  —  one 
polarisation  of  light  may  be  effected  in  to  produce  polarization,  and  the  other 
various  ways,  but  chiefly  in  the  follow-  to  show  it.  The  former  is  called  a 
ing: — (1)  By  reflection  at  a  proper  polarizer,  the  latter  an  analyzer;  and 
angle  (the  'polarizing  angle')  from  the  every  apparatus  that  serves  for  one  of 
surfaces  of  transparent  media,  as  glass,  these  purposes  will  also  serve  for  the 
water,  etc.  (2)  By  transmission  through  other.  One  such  apparatus  is  shown  in 
crystals  possessing  the  property  of  the  article  Polariscope.  The  usual  proc- 
double  refraction,  as  Iceland  spar.  (3)  ess  in  examining  light  with  a  view  to 
By  transmission  through  a  sufficient  test  whether  it  is  polarized,  consists  in 
number  of  transparent  uncrystallized  looking  at  it  through  the  analyzer,  and 
plates  placed  at  proper  angles.  (4)  By  observing  whether  any  change  of  bright- 
transmission  through  a  number  of  other  ness  occurs  as  the  analyzer  is  rotated, 
bodies  imperfectly  crystallized,  as  agate,  There  are  two  positions,  differing  by 
mother-of-pearl,  etc.  The  knowledge  of  180°,  which  give  a  minimum  of  Tight, 
this  singular  property  of  light  has  af-  and  the  two  positions  intermediate  be- 
forded  an  explanation  of  some  interest-  tween  these  give  a  maximum  of  light, 
ing  phenomena  in  optics.  A  simple  ex-  The  extent  of  the  changes  thus  observed 
ample  of  polarization  may  be  illustrated  is  a  measure  of  the  completeness  of  the 
by  two  slices  of  the  semi  transparent  polarization  of  light.  Very  beautiful 
mineral  tourmaline  cut  parallel  to  the  colors  may  be  produced  by  the  peculiar 
axis  of  the  crystal.  If  one  is  laid  upon  action  of  polarized  light;  as  for* example, 
the  other  in  the  positions  a  b  (see  fig.  be-  if  a  piece  of  selenite  (crystallized  gyp- 
low)  they  form  an  opaque  combination,  sum)  about  the  thickness  of  paper  14 
If  one  is  turned  round  upon  the  other  introduced  between  the  polarizer  and 
at  various  angles  it  will  be  found  that  analyzer  of  any  polarizing  arrangement 
greatest  transparency  is  produced  in  the  and  turned  about  in  different  directions 

it  will  in  some  positions  appear  brightly 

colored,    the    color    being    most    decidec 

/i\k                <rfifey£)b'     2f,  (k  when   the   analyzer    is   in   either   of   th# 

[|f  |g^             IliBkJ         Iff  J  HI  two  critical  positions  which  give  respec 

tively  the  greatest  light  and  the  greatest: 
darkness.  The  color  is  changed  to  itii 
complementary  by  rotating  the  analyser/ 
through   a   right   angle;   but  rotation  of 

,  .  the    selenite,    when    the    analyzer    is    in 

Polarization  of  Light  either   of    the   critical   positions,   merely 

alters  the  depth  of  the  color  without 
position  corresponding  with  a  b  (which  changing  its  tint,  and  in  certain  critical 
represents  the  natural  position  they  positions  of  the  selenite  there  is  a  com- 
originally  occupied  in  the  crystal),  an  plete  absence  of  color.  A  different  class 
intermediate  stage  being  that  shown  at  of  appearances  is  presented  when  a 
a'  b\  The  light  which  has  passed  plate,  cut  from  a  uniaxial  crystal  by 
through  the  one  plate  is  polarized,  and  sections  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  is 
its  ability  to  pass  through  the  other  inserted  between  the  polarizer  and  the 
plate  is  thus  altered.  Reflection  is  an-  analyzer.  Instead  of  a  broad  sheet  of 
other  very  common  cause  of  polarization,  uniform  color,  there  is  exhibited  a  system 
The  plane  of  polarization  is  that  particu-  of  colored  rings,  interrupted  when  the 
lar  plane  in  which  a  ray  of  polarized  analyzer  is  in  one  of  the  two  critical 
light  incident  at  the  polarizing  angle  is  positions  by  a  black  or  white  cross.  Ob- 
most  copiously  reflected.  When  the  po-  servation  of  this  phenomenon  affords  in 
larization    is   produced   by    reflection    the  many  cases  an  easy  way  of  determining 

{)lane  of  reflection  is  the  plane  of  po-  the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  crystal* 
arizntion.  According  to  Fresnel's  theory,  and  is  therefore  of  great  service  in  the 
which  is  that  generally  received,  the  study  of  crystalline  structure.  Crystals 
vibrations  of  light  polarized  in  any  plane  are  distinguished  as  dextrogyrate  or 
are  perpendicular  to  that  plane.  The  lsevogyrate,  according  as  their  colors 
vibrations  of  a  ray  reflected  at  the  po-  ascend  by  a  right-banded  or  left-handed 
larizing  angle  are  accordingly  to  be  re-  rotation  of  the  analyzer  horizontally, 
carded  as  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  Glass  in  a  state  of  strain  exhibits  colora- 
Tncidence  and  reflection,  and  therefore  as  tion  when  placed  between  a  polarizer  and 
parallel  to  the  reflecting  surface.  Polar-  analyzer,  and  thus  we  can  investigate  the 
ized  light  cannot  t>e  distinguished  from  distribution  of  the  strain  through  its  sub- 
common  light  by  the  naked  eye ;  and  for  stance.  Unannealed  glass  is  in  a  stat*  of 
all  experiments  in  polarization  two  pieces  permanent  strain.    A  plate  of  ordinary 
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Polder  Polemics 

glMi  nay  bt  strained  by  a  force  applied  denoting   5}x5i    yard*,    or   30±    square 

ts>  to  sdgss  by  means  of  a  screw.    The  yards. 

stats  of  strain  may  be  varied  during  the  Pa]  a     Reginald,  cardinal  and  state* 

ttamtsmtku  of  too  plate   by   polarised  *wx^>   man,    born    in    Staffordshire    in 

light.    ▲  plate    of  quarts    (a    uniaxial  1500;   died   in   1558.    He   was   the  son 

csystal)  eat  at  right  angles  to  the  optic  of  Sir  Richard   Pole.   Lord  Montacute, 

in  oxalbtta.  when  placed  between  an  cousin    to    Henry    VII,    by    Margaret, 

analyser '  ana    polariser,    a    system    of  daughter    of    the    Duke    of    Clarence, 

eolorsd    rings   like    any   other    uniaxial  brother   to   Edward   IV.    He   was   edu- 

crystal;  bat  we  find  that  the  center  of  cated  at  Oxford,  and  had  several  bene- 

the    rings,    instead    of    having    a    black  fices  conferred  on  him  by  Henry  VIII, 

cross,   is  brightly  colored  —  red,   yellow,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite.     In 

green,  blue,  etc.,  according  to  the  thick-  1519  he  visited  Italy,  and  fixed  his  resi- 

neas  of  the  plate.  dence  at  Padua.    lie  returned  to   Eng- 

Polder    (Pdl'dtr),  the  name  given  in  land  in  1525,  but  about   1531   lost  the 

w  the  Netherlands  to  an  area  of  favor  of  Henry  by  his  opposition  to  the 

land  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  a  marsh,  or  divorce  of  Queen  Catherine.    He  retired 

a  lake  oj  artificial  drainage,  protected  by  to    the    continent    for    safety,    was    at- 

dvkcs,    and    brought    under    cultivation,  tainted,  and  his  mother  and  brother  were 

The    polders    were    for    the    most    part  executed.    On    the    accession    of    Mary 

formerly  permanently    submerged   areas.  (1553)  he  returned  to  England  as  papal 

procedure  in  the  legate,  and  on  the  death  of  Cranmer  be- 
s  to  enclose  the  came  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  was 
by  an  embank-  at  the  same  time  elected  chancellor  of 
ment,  and  construct  a  channel  having  its  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bed  sufficiently  high  to  cause  a  current  bridge.  He  died  in  Lambeth  Palace  the 
towards  the  sea  or  river.  The  water  is  day  after  Mary's  death.  He  seems  to 
then  pumped  into  thi3  canal  by  means  have  been  noted  for  his  mildness,  gen- 
of  apparatus  driven  by  steam  or  other-  erosity,  and  comparative  moderation,  in 
wise.  See  Netherlands.  an  age  when  persecution  was  deemed 
Pole    (P°l)>   the  name  given  to  either  lawful  on  all  sides. 

extremity  of  the  axis  round  which  Pole-axe     an  axe  Attached  to  a  pole 

the  earth  revolves.    The  northern  one  is  *VX*^CI'A*'>    or    handle    of    which    the 

called  the  north  pole,  and  the  southern  length      varies      considerably.     It      was 

the  south  pole.     Each  of  these  poles  is  formerly  used  by  mounted  soldiers,  and  in 

00*    distant    from    every    part    of    the  the  navy  for  boarding  purposes, 

equator.     In    astronomy,    the    name    is  Polecat     (pol'kat),  a  name  common  to 

given  to  each  of  the  two  points  in  which  *v*c^<*1'    several  species  of  digitigrade 

the  axis  of  the  earth  is  supposed  to  meet  carnivora   of   the    weasel    family    (Mus- 

the  sphere  of  the  heavens,   forming  the  telid«).    The  common  polecat    (Must  Ha 

fixed  point  about  which  the  stars  appear  putorius  or   Putorius  fatidus)    is   found 

to  revolve.     In  a  wider  sense  a  pole  is  in   most   parts   of   Europe.     Its   body   is 

a    point   on    the   surface   of   any   sphere  about    17    inches    long,    and    the    tail    6 

equally  distant   from   every   part  of   the  inches.     The  color  is  dark  brown.     It  is 

circumference   of   a   great    circle   of   the  a  nocturnal  animal,  sleeping  during  the 

sphere;  or  a  point  90°  distant  from  the  day  and  searching  for  its  prey  at  night, 

plane  of  a   great   circle,   and   in   a   line  It    is   especially    destructive    to   poultry, 

passing  perpendicularly  through  the  cen-  rabbits,  and  game,  as  pheasants,  so  that 

ter,    called    the    axis.     Thus    the    zenith  in    Kritain    it   is   being   rapidly   extermi* 

and  nadir  are  the  poles  of  the  horizon,  nated     by     gamekeepers,     farmers,     and 

So  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  are  two  points  others.     Frogs,    toads,    newts,    and    fish 

of   the  sphere    whose   distance   from   the  are  often   stored   as   food   by   this   vorn- 

poles  of   the   world   is  equal    to    the  oh-  cious  animal.     It  has  glands  secreting  a 

liquity  of  the   ecliptic,   or  they   are  00°  fetid   liquor,  somewhat   like  that  of   the 

distant    from    every    part    of    the    eclip-  American   skunk,   which   it    ejects   wh»n 

tic.    Pole,    in    physics,    is    one    of    the  irritated     or     alarmed.    The     name     of 

points   of   a    body   at    which    its   attract-  *  Foumart '   is  also  applied   to  the  pole- 

Ive  or   repulsive   energy   is  concentrated,  cat:   and   its  fur,   which   is   impo-ted   in 

as  the  poles  of  a  tiuiirnct,  the  north  pole  large  quantities  from   Northern   Europe, 

of  a   needle,   as   in   the  compass,   or  the  is   known   as   that   of   the   *  Fitch.'     Its 

poles  of  a  battery.  hairs   form  a   superior   kind   of   artists' 

Pofo      Perch,    or    Hod,    a    measure   of  brushes. 

1VW»    length    containing    1(1}    feet    or  PnlATTling    (po-lemMki),   the   art   or 

5i  yards.     Sometimes   the   term   is  used  *VXC11"V»  practice  of  disputation  gen- 

as  a  superficial  measure,  a  square  pole  orally,  bat  In  %  special  sense  that  branch 
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of  theological  learning  which  pertains  to  such  as  the  suppression  of  mendicancy, 
the  history  or  conduct  of  ecclesiastical  the  preservation  of  order,  the  removal  of 
controversy.  obstructions  and  nuisances,  and  the  en- 
PolemoniftCeffi  (pol-e-mon-i-ft'se-e),  forcing  of  those  local  and  general  laws 
x  viciuuiuaLcrc  a  naturai  order  of  which  relate  to  the  public  health,  order, 
monopetalous  exogens  with  a  trifid  safety  and  comfort.  The  term  is  also 
stigma,  three-celled  fruit,  and  seeds  at-  applied  to  the  body  of  men  by  which  the 
tached  to  an  axile  placenta,  the  embryo  laws  and  regulations  are  enforced.  A 
lying  in  the  midst  of  albumen.  They  police  force  may  be  either  open  or  secret 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  gay-flowered,  By  an  open  police  is  meant  officers  dressed 
herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  temperate  in  their  accustomed  uniform,  and  known 
countries,  and  particularly  abundant  in  to  everybody;  while  by  a  secret  police  is 
the  northwestern  parts  of  America.  They  meant  officers  whom  it  may  be  difficult  or 
are  of  no  economical  importance.  Some  impossible  to  distinguish  from  certain 
are  cultivated  for  their  beauty,  the  well-  classes  of  citizens,  whose  dress  and  man- 
known  phlox  being  one.  ners  they  may  think  it  expedient  to 
PolemOSCODe  (po-leni'u-skop),  a  sort  assume,  in  order  that  they  may  the  more 
m  "  of  stand  or  frame  high  easily  detect  crimes,  or  prevent  the  coin- 
enough  to  rise  above  a  parapet  or  other  mission  of  such  as  require  any  previous 
similar  object,  having  a  plane  mirror  at  combination  or  arrangement.  This  latter 
top  so  fitted  as  to  reflect  any  scene  upon  class  of  officer  is  termed  in  Britain  and 
another  mirror  below,  and  thus  enable  a  America  a  detective.  See  Constable. 
person  to  see  a  scene  in  which  he  is  in-  Police  Burrfl  ^^  ^urffn' 
terested  without  exposing  himself.  o    ' 

Polenta     <Pf»-Ien'ta>.  *  Preparation  of  Policiliello.     ^^Punchinello. 

either  semolina,  Indian  corn,  -  v**v***-^**v« 

or  chestnut-meal,  made  into  a  porridge  Policy  of  iRSUranCC  See  IniuTm 
and  variously  flavored;  a  common  article  *  ***.»•** "UVVI  ance. 
of  diet  in  Italy  and  France.  It  is  al-  PollPTiaC  (pol-in-yak),  Jules  Au- 
lowed  to  boil  until  it  thickens,  and  is  then  vxAguxn/  0USTE  Armand  Maris, 
poured  into  a  dish,  where  it  becomes  firm  Prince  de,  a  French  statesman,  belong- 
enough  to  be  cut  into  slices.  ing  to  an  ancient  French  family,  born  at 

Pole-star    tne  8tnr  a  °^  tne  coustel_  I>aris  in   1780;   died  at   St.   Germain  in 

'   lation  Ursa  Minor,  situated  1847.     After  the  restoration  he  waa  ap- 

about  1°  20'  from  the  north  celestial  pole,  pointed  adjutant-general  to  the  king,  and 

round    which    it    thus   describes   a    small  entered   the  chamber  of  peers.     In   1820 

circle.     It    is    of   the    second    magnitude,  he  obtained  from  the  pope  the  title  of  £ 

and  is  of  great  use  to  navigators  in  the  Roman    prince.     In    1823    he    succeeded 

northern    hemisphere.     Two    stars   called  Chateaubriand    as    ambassador    at    Lon- 

the    pointers,    in    the    constellation    Ursa  don ;   but  after  the  accession  of  Charles 

Major  (the  Great  Hear,  commonly  called  X  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 

the  Plow),  always  point  in  the  direction  Paris.     He   was  successively  minister  of 

of  the  pole-star,  and  enable  it  to  be  found  foreign  affairs  and  president  of  the  coun- 

readily.  cil.     At   the   revolution  of   1830  he  was 

Pollfl.nth.es     (pol-i-an'thus),    a    genus  apprehended  and  condemned  to  perpetual 

xuuaubuco    of  plants  belonging  to  the  imprisonment.     He   remained  in  the  for- 

nat.  order  Amaryllidacerc.     They  are  na-  tress   of   Ham   till   the  amnesty  of  1836 

tives  of  the  Fast  Indies  and  S.  America,  allowed  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in 

and   mostly   require   the   aid   of  artificial  England.     He   was    ultimately   permitted 

heat,  under  shelter  of  frames  and  glasses,  to  return  to  France.     He  was  the  author 

to    bring    them    to    flower    in    perfection,  of      Considerations     Politiques      (1832). 

The  P.  tubcrosa  or  tuberose  is  well  known  Several  other  members  of  the  family  were 

for    its    delicious    fragrance.     See    Tube-  men  of  some  note. 

rose.  PolienanO    (po-fc-nya'no),  an  Italian 

Polire     (po-les')t  the  system  instituted  «fcV*xbxxc,*"v   town,  province  of  Bari,  on 

v    LC    by    a    community    to    maintain  the  Adriatic,  26  miles  E.8.  E.  of  Bari,  on 

fmblic  order,  liberty,  and  the  security  of  the    Bari-Brindisi    railway.    There    is   a 

ife   and   property.     In   its  most  popular  trade  in  lemous  and  oranges.     Pop.  8341. 

acceptation    the    police   signifies    the    ad-  Pnlillo    (p°*l6l'yO).  one  of  the  Philip- 
ministration   of   the   municipal   laws   and  pine     Islands,    E.    of    Luzon; 

regulations    of    a    city    or    incorporated  length,     30    miles;     breadth,    20    miles, 

town  or  borough.     The  primary  object  of  Rice,   maize,   sesame,   cotton,   hemp    and 

the   police    system    is    the    prevention    of  timber  are  produced, 

rrime  and  the  pursuit   of  offenders;  but  Polishing    (pol'ish-Ing)    is  the   name 

It  it  also  subservient  to  other  purposes,  •1'v*i0*"1*5    given    to    the    process    by 
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the  surface  of  a  material  is  made  regulation  of  wealth,  and  the  place  of  the 

a  perfectly  smooth  and  glossy  systematic  examination  of  these  as  depart- 

i,  usually  by  friction.    The  ar-  mental  to  a  larger  science  investigating 

to  be  polished  most  first  be  made  the  natural  laws  of  the  formation  and 

th  and  even*  after  which  the  polish-  progress  of  civilized  communities,   it   is 

feaf  begins.    Id  the  case  of  wood  the  proc-  impossible    to    sunder    it    entirely    from 

eas  is  commonly  effected  by  rubbing  with  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  consider- 

French  polish   (which  see).     In  metals,  at  ions  tending  to  enlarge  indefinitely  its 

fly   PoUehtng-eteel   or   bloodstone,    or   by  scope.    The  varying  extent  to  which  these 

wood  covered  over  with  leather,  and  on  elements  have  entered  into  the  treatment 

which  pulverised  tripoli,  chalk,  tin-putty,  of  the  subject  by  economists  has  given 

etc.,  is  sprinkled.     In  glass  and  precious  rise  to  controversy  not  only  as  to  whether 

stones,  by  tin-putty  and  lead  siftmgs;  in  economics  is  to  be  considered  as  a  physico- 

marble.  by  tin-putty  and  tripoli ;  in  gran-  mental  or  a  purely  mental  science,  but 

ite  and  other  hard  stones,  by  tripoli  and  even  as  to  its  claim  to  be  considered  an 

quicklime.  independent  science  at  all.    By  most  econ- 

Polishin^-TJOWder    a    Preparation  omists  it  is  urged,  that  as  the  reasoned 

**  l^wuw)  of    plumbago  and  systematic  statement  of  a  particular 

for  polishing  iron  articles;  also  a  com-  class  of   facts   it   may   rightly  claim   to 

position  variously  made  up  for  cleaning  be  considered  a  science,  while,  as  dealing 

gold  and  silver  plate.    See  Plate-powder,  with   inanimate  things  only   incidentally 

PoHshlTlP-slate  a  grfly  or  yeI,0W*  as  *oe  measure  of  motives  of  desire,  it  is 
a  vuoiuug  oiaix;,    jgn  gjafef  composed   to  be  classed   with   the   moral  or  social 

of  microscopic  infusoria,  found  in  the  sciences.  Of  more  importance,  as  affect- 
coal-measures  of  Bohemia  and  in  Au-  ing  the  whole  history  of  the  science,  have 
vergne,  and  used  for  polishing  glass,  been  the  questions  arising  from  the 
marble  and  metals.  method    employed    in    economic    inquiry. 

Politian  (po-lish'e-an).  Angelo  Am-  The  modern  English  school  of  economists, 
brooini,  an  Italian  scholar,  including  the  names  of  Adam  Smith, 
known  also  as  Poliziano  or  Politianus,  Ricardo,  Mill,  Cairus,  Fawcett  and  Mar- 
born  in  1454;  died  in  1404.  The  first  shall,  have  been  mainly  guided  by  the 
production  which  brought  him  into  notice  deductive  method,  its  more  extreme  rep- 
was  a  Latin  poem  on  the  tournament  of  resentatives,  such  as  Senior,  asserting 
Giulio  de  Medici.  He  assumed  the  eccle-  this  method  to  be  the  only  one  applicable 
siastical  habit,  and  acquired  the  favor  of  to  the  science.  In  point  of  fact  political 
Lorenso  de'  Medici,  who  made  him  tutor  economy  has  necessarily  availed  itself  of 
to  his  children,  and  presented  him  with  both  methods.  It  has  been  deductive  in 
a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  so  far  as  it  has  assumed  at  the  outset 
In  1484  he  visited  Rome,  and  after  his  certain  hypotheses,  and  derived  from 
return  to  Florence  he  lectured  with  dis-  tbe^e  by  a  dialectical  process  the  guiding 
tinguished  success  on  the  Latin  and  priL?iples  of  the  science;  but  even  the 
Greek  languages,  and  likewise  on  philos-  older  economists,  working  under  the  im- 
ophy.  He  wrote  an  Account  of  the  Con-  mediate  influence  of  the  matbematico- 
ipiracy  of  the  Pizza;  a  Latin  translation  physical  sciences  chiefly,  cannot  be  justly 
of  Uerodian ;  and  a  collection  of  Greek  accused  of  having  overlooked,  though  they 
Epigrams;  besides  Latin  odes  and  epi-  tended  to  underestimate,  the  necessity  of 
grams,  and  a  Latin  poem  entitled  Ru$ti-  supplementing  deduction  by  induction. 
ess.  He  also  contributed  greatly  to  the  The  hypothesis  on  which  the  economic 
correction  and  illustration  of  the  Pan'  system  was  founded,  was  that  in  the 
decis.  economic  sphere  the  principal  motive  of 

Political  T!pnnnmir  the  science  of  human  action  was  individual  self-interest, 
xuiitiotti  xjisuuuiny,  the  90cM  Qtm   leaaing  men  t0  ^fc  to  obtain  the  f  reate8t 

dering  of  wealth,  or  the  science  which  has  amount  of  wealth  with  the  least  expend  i- 

as  its  aim  the  investigation  of  the  social  ture  of  effort;  this  hypothesis  being  fol- 

conditions  regulating  the  production,  dis-  lowed  out  to  its  logical  conclusions,  under 

tribution,  exchange,  and  consumption  of  assumed  conditions  of  perfectly  free  com- 

wealth,  the  term  wealth  being  understood  petition,  in  connection  with  the  facts  of 

to  mean  all  articles  or  products  possessing  the  limitations  of  the  earth's  extent  and 

value  in  exchange.     While,  however,  po-  productiveness,  and  the  theory  of  a  tend- 

litical    economy    is    susceptible    of    wide  ency  in  the  race  to  multiply  to  an  iucal- 

definition  on  these  lines,  the  exact  scope  culable  extent  in  the  absence  of  natural 

of   the  science   within   the   terms  of  the  or  artificial  obstacles.     On  this  basis  tbe- 

definition  has  t>ccn   the  subject  of  much  orles  of  value,  rent,  and  population  were 

confused  debate.     From  the  nature  of  the  formed  having  the  character  of  laws,  bur 

actual  conditions  of  the  production  and  nf  laws  which  were  hypothetical  merely 
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—  true  only  under  the  assumed  conditions  school  into  discredit  at  the  hands  of 
of  an  environment  in  which  competition  Cotnte,  Cliff  Leslie,  Ruskin,  and  a  large 
was  free  and  frictionless,  unhampered  by  number  of  foreign  economists  —  some 
inertness,  ignorance,  restrictive  customs,  complaining  with  Comte  of  the  tendency 
and  the  like.  In  this  respect  the  method  to  vicious  abstractions,  and  the  impossi- 
adopted  and  the  results  arrived  at  found  bility  of  isolating  to  any  useful  end  the 
analogy  in  those  physical  sciences  the  special  phenomena  of  economics  from 
laws  of  which  are  only  applicable  in  other  social  phenomena;  some,  like  the 
actual  fact  under  large  and  variable  German  and  American  historic  schools, 
modification.  There  was,  however,  an  in-  arguing  that  it  is  desirable  and  necessary 
disputable  tendency  among  the  earlier  to  reason  direct  from  historic  facts  to 
economic  writers  to  regard  these  hypo-  facts  without  the  intervention  of  any 
thetical  laws  as  in  a  greater  degree  rep-  formal  economic  theory.  So  far,  how- 
resentative  of  actual  fact  than  they  were,  ever,  the  opponents  of  the  older  method 
and  even,  when  the  actual  facts  fell  short  of  dealing  with  economic  problems,  though 
of  the  theoretic  conditions,  to  regard  these  they  have  accomplished  an  admirable 
as  prescriptive  and  regulative.  The  eth-  work  in  clearing  the  older  economics  of 
ical  protest  against  this  tendency  found  many  confusions  and  misapprehensions, 
a  strong  support  in  the  development  of  have  failed  to  supply  a  superior  method  of 
the  group  of  biological  sciences,  opening  analyzing  the  phenomena  constituting  the 
up  new  conceptions  of  organic  life  ana  subject  matter  of  the  science,  while  many 
growth;  and  as  the  result  of  these  and  of  them  have  not  scrupled  to  avail  them- 
other  influences  the  old  rigidity  in  the  selves  largely  of  the  results  arrived  at 
application  of  theory  has  largely  dis-  by  the  method  they  condemn.  On  the 
appeared.  Where  the  older  economist  grounds  of  difference  in  method,  and  in 
tended  to  look  upon  the  subject  matter  conception  of  the  scope  of  the  science- 
of  economics  as  more  or  less  constant  and  the  economists  of  to-day  may  be  classified 
furnishing  laws  of  universal  application,  as  forming  four  principal  groups:  — 
the  modern  economist,  having  regard  to  1.  The  modern  orthodox  philosophic 
the  complexity  and  variability  of  human  school,  working,  as  indicated  above,  on 
motives  and  the  development  of  the  race  the  basis  of  a  body  of  hypothetical  prin- 
both  in  the  matter  of  character  and  insti-  ciples,  constituting  the  statics  of  ex- 
tutions  has  come  to  recognize  that  the  change  and  distribution,  deductively 
abstract  conception  of  a  frictionless  com-  arrived  at  by  the  consideration  of  the 
petitive  atmosphere,  in  which  self-inter-  operations  of  motives  of  self-interest  in 
ested  motives  worked  with  mechanical  an  environment  of  free  and  frictionless 
regularity,  can  never  bear  other  than  a  competition  —  principles  imperfectly  rep- 
qualified  application  to  actual  economic  resenting  actual  economic  conditions,  but 
conditions,  and  that  laws  relating  to  the  of  assistance,  under  due  precautions,  in 
economic  aspects  of  life  at  one  stage  of  the  accurate  analysis  of  these, 
human  development  seldom  apply  at  an-  2.  A  group  of  mathematical  economists 
other  without  large  modification.  He  allied  to  the  philosophic  school  as  work- 
realizes  clearly  what  the  older  economists  ing  on  the  deductive  basis,  and  largely 
only  imperfectly  perceived,  and  even  more  engaged  in  translating  philosophic  theory 
imperfectly  expressed,  that  the  system  into  symbolic  formulae  for  retranslation 
they  were  elaborating  was  to  be  consid-  into   theory. 

ered  rather  as  an  instrument  to  assist  3.  The  historical  school,  denying  the 
in  the  discovery  of  economic  truth  than  value  of  deductive  economics,  and  seek- 
a  body  of  truths  representing  any  actual  ing  to  confine  the  work  of  the  economist 
or  desirable  social  state.  When  regarded  to  the  description  of  the  various  stages 
in  tiiiH  light  —  as  a  means  to  assist  in  the  of  economic  civilization  as  they  have 
disentanglement  of  the  complex  motives  arisen,  and  the  indication,  under  one  con- 
operative  in  actual  economic  relations —  ditions  of  time,  place,  and  natural  devel- 
the  isolation  of  one  set  of  economic  forces,  opment,  of  such  relative  principles  as  may 
and  the  tracing  of  the  logical  issues  of  be  discoverable  in  them, 
these  become  of  the  highest  value,  de-  4.  A  group  of  economic  students  who 
spite  the  danger  in  careless  use  of  neg-  approach  political  economy  from  the  point 
lectins;  necessary  modification  and  of  of  view  of  a  previous  training  in  *  the 
translating  its  hypothetic  statements  into  sciences  of  inorganic  and  vital  nature* 
prescriptions  for  conduct  and  social  or-  (physics  and  biology  as  opnosed  to  meta- 
;:mization.  It  has  been  this  neglect,  the  physics),  and  who  wish  to  include  withio 
assumption  of  didactic  authority,  and  the  the  scope  of  economics  the  consideration 
extent  of  the  modifications  often  neces-  of  wealth  as  measured,  not  by  subjective 
surv  in  the  practical  application  of  theory  emotions  and  desires,  but  by  the  objective 
which   have   tended    to   bring   the   older  utility  of  things,  the  part  played  by  them 
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fa  tfca  aatetananea  and  arolution  of  loci-  bat  rather  that  of  an  art,  seeking  to  pre- 
tty, tbt  definitely  daterminable  capacities  scribe  and  regulate  for  ethical  and  pru- 
fttoy  may  jposatas  of  supplying  physical  dential  reasons  the  industry  and  com* 
eafcny  ana  Improving  the  physiological  merce  of  nations.  In  this  respect  a  large 
unaTihilUm  of  tbe  race.  From  this  point  portion  of  the  discussions  usually  ranged 
of  view,  ffftnflmipt  Is  to  be  regarded  as  under  this  head  might  well  be  considered 
*tha  direct  study  of  the  way  in  which  as  forming  with  certain  other  pressing 
baa  actually  addressed  itself,  and  problems  of  economic  reform  a  distinct 
drsaasa  itsau,  to  its  own  conserva-  branch  of  the  subject,  which  may  be  pro- 
andjffolution  through  the  supply  of  visionally    described    as    prescriptive    or 


ha  material  wants'  (Ingram)  — a  study,  regulative  or  therapeutic  economics.  To 
therefore,  inseparable  from  the  study  or  this  branch  would  belong  the  various 
sociology  as  a  whole,  and  to  be  followed  problems  touching  the  fair  share  of  the 
up  under  the  immediate  guidance  or  bias  different  productive  classes  in  the  value 
of  a  moral  synthesis  and  a  therapeutic  of  the  product,  and  indeed  the  investiga- 
tion, tion  of  the  whole  question  of  property 

The  general  scope  of  the  science  from  in    relation    to    the    various   schemes   of • 

the     neo-orthodox     standpoint     may     be  distribution  —  individualistic,      socialistic 

broadly  indicated  under  four  heads :  —  and  communistic.    The  frequent  mixture 

I.  Production:  desling  with  the  requi-  of  these  considerations  of  practical  eco- 
sites  of  production  —  Land  (natural  nomic  reform  with  tbe  non-moral  and 
agents),  Labor,  and  Capital;  the  law  of  indifferent  systematization  of  con  tempo- 
fertility  of  land  (Law  of  Diminishing  rary  economic  fact  has  been  a  most  fertile 
Returns)  ;  the  laws  of  the  growth  of  source  of  confusion  and  misunderstanding, 
population  and  capital ;  the  organization  As  a  separate  scheme  of  knowledge 
of  industry,  division  of  labor,  etc.  meriting  the  title  of  a  science,  political 

II.  The  pure  theory  of  values  or  theory  economy  is  little  more  than  a  century 
sf  normal  (natural)  values,  t.  e.f  of  values  old,  but  the  germs  of  modern  economic 
as  they  would  arise  in  a  market  where  doctrines  are  to  be  traced  long  previous, 
competition  was  free  and  undisturbed.  In  Greece,  Plato,  Xenophon  and  Aris- 
Uoder  this  head  are  discussed  the  rela-  totle  alike  conducted  investigations  in 
tions  of  value  and  utility;  the  laws  of  economics  from  an  ethical  point  of  view 
supply  and  demand ;  cost  and  expenses  of  and  in  subordination  to  the  theory  of  the 
production;  the  law  of  rent  and  the  rela-  state,  the  last,  however,  showing  a  per-. 
tion  of  rent  to  value;  the  considerations  ception  of  tbe  difference  between  value 
determining  the  normal  share  of  the  vari-  in  use  and  value  in  exchange,  of  the  ad- 
ous  classes  of  producers  in  the  value  of  vantages  of  division  of  labor,  of  the  func- 
the  product ;  the  laws  of  supply  and  de-  tions  of  money  as  a  measure  of  value 
mand  in  relation  to  skilled  and  unskilled  and  an  instrument  of  exchange,  of  the 
labor  and  to  capital;  the  laws  of  wages  desirability  of  maintaining  a  proportion 
and  earnings,  etc.  between    population   and   territory.    Tbe 

III.  The  application  of  the  pure  the-  Romans  followed,  without  advancing 
ory  of  values  under  the  conditions  of  upon,  the  economics  of  the  Greeks, 
actual  trade  —  internal  and  international :  Cicero  opposed  manufactures  and  trade* 
creating  of  the  medium  of  exchange;  the  upholding,  in  the  main,  like  Cato  and 
influence  of  changes  in  the  purchasing  Varro,  an  agrarian  ideal ;  Pliny  con- 
power  of  money ;  influence  of  modern  demned  the  effects  of  servile  labor  and 
credit  systems;  the  influence  upon  prices  the  exportation  of  money,  and  discussed 
and  wages  and  profits  of  local  customs,  some  of  tbe  problems  connected  with 
monopolies,  combinations,  trades  unions,  value.  After  the  fall  of  Rome  it  Is  not 
cooperation,  etc.;  the  conditions  of  for-  till  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages 
eign  exchange;  the  competition  of  differ-  that  we  find  the  emancipation  of  the 
ent  countries  in  the  same  market,  and  towns  and  the  development  of  the  burgher 
the  like.  class  admitting  of  industry  and  commerce 

IV.  Tbe  economic  functions  and  influ-  on  a  wide  scale.  In  the  thirteenth  cen» 
ence  of  government:  dealing  with  Taxa-  tury  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  paraphrased 
tion,  direct  and  indirect ;  the  opposing  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  on  money  and 
principles  of  Protection  and  Laisser-faire,  interest,  establishing  on  them  a  condem- 
etc.  nation  of  interest.     His   influence  lasted 

In  the  last  division  the  treatment  inevi-  into  tbe  next  century,  among  the  principal 

tablv  takes  the  form  not  merely  of  setting  writers  of  which  were  Bartolo  ai  Sasso- 

forth    what    is.    but    of   discussing   what  ferrato,     Jean     Buridan      and     Nicolas 

ought  to  be;  in  other  words,  the  method  Oresme,    the    latter    the    author    of    the 

is  no  longer  that  of  a  science  aiming  at  fullest  treatise  on  money  written  up  till 

the  systematized  representation  of  facta,  his  time.    Gabriel  Biel,  F.  Patruvil,  and 
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Diomede  Carafifa  are  the  chief  names  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  study  of  eco- 
nomics being  chiefly  pursued  by  ecclesi- 
astics until  the  collapse  of  medievalism 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  main  eco- 
nomic topics  continued  to  be  the  nature 
and  functions  of  money,  the  legitimacy 
of  usury,  institutions  of  credit,  and  monti 
di  pieta.  Chief  among  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury writers  are  the  names  of  Jean  Bodin 
in  France,  and  in  England  the  writer 
W.  S.  (probably  William  Stafford), 
who  worked  in  part  from  Bodin,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Gilbert,  Hackluyt  and 
Peckham.  The  characteristic  doctrines 
developed  at  this  time  came  to  be  known 
as  the  mercantile  system,  or  Colbertism, 
and  found  expression  in  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth centuries  chiefly  in  the  writings 
of  Antonio  Serra  in  Italy,  Antoine  de 
Montchr£tien  in  France,  and  Thomas 
Mun  in  England.  They  were  opposed  by 
*  few  early  advocates  of  free  trade,  in- 
cluding Eme>ique  de  Lacroix  in  France 
and  Alberto  Struzzi  in  Spain.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
considerable  advancement  was  made  by 
Ilobbes,  Locke,  Sir  Joshua  Child,  Sir 
William  Petty  and  Sir  Dudley  North, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land gave  rise  to  much  controversy  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  leading  to  more 
enlarged  conceptions  of  the  operations 
•f  credit.  In  France  Boisguillebort  and 
Vauban  opposed  Colbertism,  and  Mon- 
tesquieu endeavored  to  work  out  the 
economics  of  government  finance.  The 
foundation  of  the  physiocratic  school  by 
Quesnay  was,  however,  the  chief  eco- 
nomic movement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury in  France,  among  its  exponents 
being  the  elder  Mirabeau,  De  la  Riviere, 
Baudeau,  Le  Trosne,  Dupont  de  Nemours, 
Gournay,     and     especially     Turgot,     the 

f ;rea test  of  the  group.  It  made  some 
ittle  way  in  Italy  and  Germany;  but  its 
direct  influence  wa«»  not  marked  in  Eng- 
land, where  Hume's  Economic  Essays 
were  followed  by  Adam  Smith's  epoch- 
making  Wealth  of  Nations,  directed 
against  mercantilists  and  physiocrats 
alike.  NVw  elements  were  introduced  by 
the  population  theory  of  Malthus,  and 
the  theory  of  rent  enunciated  by  Ricardo 
on  the  lines  indicated  by  Anderson  and 
West;  and  the  statistical  side  was  devel- 
oped by  Thomas  Tooke.  In  re<tucing  the 
teaching  of  Adam  Smith  to  system,  the 
French  economist  Say  played  an  influen- 
tial part,  and  the  work  was  advanced 
still  further  by  the  labors  of  Torrens, 
James  Mill,  McCulloch,  Whately,  Senior, 
and  other  minor  writers.  No  work,  how- 
tver,  after  the  Wealth  of  Nations  exer- 


cised so  wide  an  influence  as  that  of 
Jonn  Stuart  Mill,  who  despite  the  signs 
of  revolt,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  still  dominates  popular  economic 
thought  for  pood  and  ill.  The  names  of 
Longe,  Leslie,  Thornton,  and  Cairnes 
may  be  noted  among  the  earlier  critics 
or  commentators  of  Mill ;  while  Marshall, 
working  on  the  basis  of  Mill,  has  more 
accurately  defined  the  limitations  of  the 
deductive  method  in  seeking  to  forma 
late  and  apply  a  pure  theory  of  values 
Among  other  recent  writers  of  impor- 
tance have  been  W.  Stanley  Jevonf 
(mathematical  and  statistical  group): 
Carl  Marx  (Socialist),  Roscher  (histor- 
ical), Sidgwick  (eclectic),  and  Ingram 
(Positivist).  The  Socialistic  and  An- 
archistic hypotheses  are  two  modem 
views  concerning  the  distribution  of 
wealth  and  ownership  of  property  which 
are  (especially  the  former)  attracting 
wide  attention. 

Political  Offenses,  f^0*  Mft 

ered  injurious  to  the  safety  of  the  state, 
or  such  crimes  as  form  a  violation  of 
the  allegiance  due  by  a  subject  to  the 
recognized  supreme  authority  of  his  coun- 
try. In  modern  times  the  crimes  consid- 
ered political  offenses  have  varied  at  dif- 
ferent periods  and  in  different  states.  In 
Britain  the  most  serious  political  offenses 
are  termed  treason  (see  Treason  and 
Treason-Felony),  and  those  of  a  lighter 
nature,  which  do  not  aim  at  direct  and 
open  violence  against  the  laws  or  the 
sovereign,  but  which  excite  a  turbulent 
and  discontented  spirit  which  would  likely 
produce  violence,  are  termed  sedition. 
(See  Sedition,)  Political  offenders  of 
foreign  countries  are  by  English  law  not 
included  in  extradition  treaties.  In  the 
United  States  also,  and  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  the  extradition 
treaties  do  not  include  the  giving  up  of 
political  offenders. 

Political  Parties,  ^Ti8i?M.of.E£ 

'  pie  in  a  state 
marked  off  by  the  particular  views  they 
hold  as  to  the  public  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
at  large.  In  the  United  States  the  chief 
political  parties  at  present  are  the  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans,  the  former  favor- 
ing a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  the  latter 
a  tariff  for  the  protection  of  industries. 
Various  minor  parties  have  from  time  to 
time  arisen,  but  the  principles  advocated 
by  the  two  parties  named  have  been 
prominent  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
history  of  the  country. 

In  the  normal  condition  of  British  poll* 
tics  there  are  but  two  political  parties, 
the    Liberal    and    the    Contervattpe*   of 


PttUtios 


Pollen 


Tavist.  The  former  art  distinctively 
advocates  of  procressiTe  reform,  and  are 
subclassed  as  Wmgs  or  Radicals,  accord- 
iBf  as  their  views  are  moderate  or  ad- 
vanced. The  Irish  question  has  for  the 
S resent  created  two  other  parties  by  a 
vision  on  different  lines.  Home  Rulers 
and  Unionist*,  that  is*  those  advocating 
an  Irish  legislature  for  home  affaire,  and 
those  opposing  this  view.  French  polit- 
ical parties  are  broadly  divided  into  Re- 
publicans and  Reactionaries,  both  of 
which  are  subdivided  into  numerous  an- 
tagonistic sections,  the  latter  including 
Honapartists  and  Monarchists,  or  those 
who  favor  a  restoration  of  the  old  mon- 
archy. In  German  politics  there  are  the 
lltramonlancs.  the  Conservatives,  the 
Reickspartci  or  Imperialists,  the  National 
Liberals,  the  Progressists,  the  Social 
Democrats,  the  Volkspartci  or  Democrats, 
He. 

Prtli+ina  (pol'i-tiks),  in  its  widest  ex- 
xuutius    tentj  ig  bQth  the  Klence  and 

the  art  of  government,  or  the  science 
whose  subject  is  the  regulation  of  man 
ic  all  his  relations  as  the  member  of  a 
state,  and  the  application  of  this  science. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  obtaining  the  ends  of  civil 
society  an  i>erfectly  us  possible.  In  com- 
mon parlance  we  understand  by  the  pol- 
itics of  a  country  the  course  of  its  gov- 
ernment, more  particularly  as  respects  its 
relations  with  foreign  nations. 

Poliziano.    Soe  PolitiaH- 

Pnllr  (p«~»k),  James  Knox,  president 
*U11W  of  the  United  States  from  1845- 
49,  was  bom  in  179.">  in  North  Carolina; 
died  nt  Nashville  in  IS  19.  He  studied 
law  and  entered  Congress  as  representa- 
tive of  Tennessee  in  1825.  He  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  18T15  to  IS'  19,  when  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  Tennessee,  but  was  defeated 
for  this  office  in  18-11.  1 1  is  advocacy  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas  led  to  his  nomi- 
nation by  the  Democratic  partv  for  the 
Presidency  in  1844,  Henry  Clay  being 
the  Whig  candidate.  The  contest  was  a 
eery  close  one,  but  Polk  was  elected.  The 
annexation  of  Texas,  the  Mexican  war, 
the  acquisition  of  I'pper  California  and 
New  Mexico,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
Oregon  boundary  were  the  chief  events 
of  his  term  of  office. 
Polka.  *  P,-,l'kn  » ,  a  species  of  dance  of 
Itoheminn  origin,  but  now  uni- 
versally popular,  the  music  to  which  is 
in  |  time,  with  the  third  quaver  accented. 
There  arc  three  steps  in  each  bar,  the 
fourth  beat  being  always  a  rest. 
PftllonV      (pol'ak)  :  Mcrlangus  polUch- 

xuiiacK    iua)    a  fi8b  of  the  cod  Umm 


ily.  The  pollack  belongs  to  the  same 
genus  as  the  whiting  (if.  vulgaris);  the 
members  of  this  genus  possessing  three 
dorsal  fins  and  two  anals.  The  lower 
jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper  jaw,  and 
the  tail  is  forked,  but  not  very  deeply. 
It  inhabits  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is 
common  on  all  the  British  coasts,  as  well 


Pollack    (Merlangus  pollachius). 

as  on  the  shores  of  Norway.  The  north- 
ern coasts  of  Britain  appear  to  be  those 
on  which  these  fishes  are  most  abundant. 
The  pollacks  are  gregarious  in  habits, 
and  swim  in  shoals.  They  bite  keenly  at 
either  bait  or  fly,  and  afford  good  eating. 
Called  in  Scotland  Lvthe. 

Pnllftn  (pol'an),  the  *  f rcsh-wnter  her- 
xunaii   rinR,     ^Corc(f6nufl    p0ttan)9    a 

species  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  Sal- 
monido*.  It  is  an  Irish  species,  and  is 
found  in  Lough  Erne.  Lough  Neagh,  and 
Lough  Derg.  It  is  generally  about  9  or 
10  inches  in  length.  There  is  a  Scotch 
species  in  Loch  Lomond  known  as  the 
Potcan;  another  in  Lochmaben,  the  Yen- 
dace, 

Pollanarnia  <ppi-ia-Da-ni'a>,  a 

w  «•«*«•**»«•  ruined  city  and  for- 
merly capital  of  Ceylon,  situated  about 
GO  miles  s.  E.  of  Candy.  There  are 
numerous  large  stone  figures  of  Buddha, 
and  remains  of  temples  and  other  build- 
ings. It  flourished  from  the  eighth  to 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Called  also  Topare. 

Pfillarri  (pol'nrd),  the  name  given  to 
iuimiu  a  troe  (ho  h|i||<1  of  which  hag 

been  lopped  off  al>out  8  or  10  feet  from 
the  ground,  in  order  to  induce  it  to  send 
out  bushy  shoots,  which  are  cut  period- 
ically for  basket-making,  fuel,  fencing, 
or  other  purposes. 

Pollen  (pol'en),  the  male  element  in 
*u  flowering  plants;  the  fine  dust 

or  powder  which  by  contact  with  the 
stigma  effects  the  fecundation  of  the 
seeds.  To  the  nak«Ml  eye  it  appears  to 
be  a  very  fine  powder,  and  is  usually  in* 
closed  in  the  cells  of  the  anther;  but 
when  examined  with  the  microscope  it  U 
found  to  consist  of  hollow  cases,  usually 
spheroidal,  filled  with  a  fluid  in  which  are 
suspended  drops  of  oil  from  the  20,000th 
to  the  30,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  grains  of  starch  five  or  six  times  as 


Pol)«n  —  Grain  1 
A.  CoDimeu cement  of  ( 
•  tig^-.    showing    puilen-tu 


$A§ 


alien-grains    adhering   to    the 

penetrate  through  the  tissues 

""   they  reach  the 

.  The  cut  shows 

lollen-grains   of 

(  Fraxilnat   orniit), 

nlfled)  (2)    clove    (Carj/o- 

phtllui    aromaticut), 

(3)    strong-scented    lettuce    (Lactuea   t'i- 

Pnllf>n7ft     (pol- yen 'that,  a  town  of 

iorca,    28    miles    northeast    of    Pnlraa.      It 
baa  a  fine  Jesuit  college,  partly  ruinous; 
and    manufactures    of    linen    and    woolen 
cloth.     Pop.   KMW. 
PnTlin     (pol'li-o).    Oaius    Asikius.    a 

roiuo   „nmnn  of  pI(j)lPilir  - 

4.       lie    t. ., 

pauled  "Julius  I'li'xiir  to  I'harsaliu.  and 
then  to  tlie  African  and  Spanish  wars. 
After  i.il.trniiini;  the  rnnsiilsliin  he  com- 
manded in  lllvriti  and  I >:iliii;itlii.  and  for 
Iim  vietiirit'-!  «-iis  ti"ii<>r>'i]  wiili  11  triiimiili 
B.C.  J'.).  lit-  nfl.TWiinls  d.'vr.ted  must  of 
hi«  time  In  lil-riiry  pursuits,  but  acted 
both  a"  a  senator  and  nti  advocate.  1  lis 
work-.  consist  ina  of  ^icei'licN.  tragedies, 
and   a    history  t,(    the  cisil    ivnr    in   sevi'ii- 

leeir    books.    Inn-   all    I n    l..s|.      lie    was 

111-  friend  of  Virgil  and  Home-,  and 
founded  the  Hi— =t  ]>nl.lie  lil-rsii-y  it,  Koine. 
Pftllrlk  i]">n<.ki.  [Summit,  a  Scottish 
r0U0K  |„„.,.  ,.„.  horn  til  MuirhouKe, 
in  tin'  imriili  .if  Kiigl-idiiiiii,  Henfrewsliire, 
In    lT'JD;   died  at   Southampton   in   1827. 


Polo 

He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University, 
studied  divinity,  and  was  licensed  as  s 
preacher  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  in  the  spring  of  1827.  He  if 
the  author  of  a  series  of  Tola*  of  the 
Covenantcn,  and  a  blank  verse  poem,  Tkt 
Course  of  Time,  which  in  spite  of  many 
faults  haa  enjoyed  a  wonderful  popular 
ity  both  in  Britain  and  America.  He 
died  of  pulmonary  disease  soon  after  the 
publication  of  his  poem. 

Pollokshaws  iP0$la}{?b$*'k  mJowa, 

of  Scotland,  county  of 
Renfrew,  a  little  to  the  south  weal  of 
Glasgow,  on  the  White  Cart.  The  inhab- 
itants are  principally  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics,  iron-found- 
ing, engineering,  papermaking,  etc  Pop. 
ll.lfia. 

Poll-tax  jtP°J'«kB>.  ■  5«  tafW  per 
head  in  proportion  to  the 
rank  or  fortune  of  the  individual ;  a  capi- 
tation tax.  This  tax  was  first  levied  in 
England  In  1377  and  1380,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  French  war;  its  collec- 
tion in  1881  led  to  the  insurrection  of 
Wat  Tyler.  In  the  United  States  a  poll- 
tax  (varying  from  25  cts.  to  $3  annually) 
is  levied  in  about  half  the  states,  as  a 
requirement  for  the  suffrage. 
Pollux.  Bce  Ca'tor  <""'  P°ttu*. 
Pollux  (pol'luks) .  Julius,  a  Greek 
sophist  and  grammarian,  bom 
at  Naucratis,  Egypt,  about  the  year  130 
a.d.  He  went  to  Home  during  the  reign 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  appointed  him 
one  of  the  preceptors  of  his  Bon  Corn- 
modus.  He  wrote  several  works,  all  of 
which  have  perished  except  bis  Owoatst- 
rfcon,  dedicated  to  Commodua,  and  there- 
fore published  before  177.  This  work  is 
of    great    value    in    tbe   study    of   Greek 

Pnln  (pOTO),  a  game  at  ball  resem- 
*uxw  bltng  hockey.  The  players  are 
mounted  on  ponies,  and  wield  a  '  mallet ' 
■4  feet  i  inches  in  length  (a  hickory  rod 
with  a  mallet  head  at  (he  end).  It  la 
played  by  sides,  and  the  object  is  to  drive 
the  ball  from  the  center  of  the  ground 
through  either  of  the  goals,  tbe  side  gain- 
ing the  most  goals  being  the  winner. 
Pnln  (iA.-it'Ait  Gil.  a  Spanish  poet, 
XU1U>  born  at  Valencia  about  1517; 
died  in  1.171!.  His  reputation  waa  estab- 
lished by  ids  Iti-ina  Knamora&a.  a  pas- 
toral romance,  partly  in  prose  and  Daftly 
in  verse.  Cervantes  excepts  the  Dism  of 
i'c.lri  from  his  list  (in  Don  Quixott)  of 
works  rrin.l-tiineil  to  be  burred.  It  has 
been  rrunslnti-d  into  French.  English  and 
Latin. 

Pnln  M.ilM'ti,  a  Venetian  traveler,  was 
*  WM»     lH.ru   about  the  year  1253.     His 
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titbit,  Nicolo.  wm  taa  ton  of  Andrea  researches  which  led  to  the  discovery  of 

Polo,  a  patrician  of  Venice.    Shortly  be-  radium.    So  named  from  Poland,  her  na- 

fbr*    Marco's    birth*    Nicolo    with    his  tive  country. 

brother  Matteo  set  out  on  a  mercantile  Polotzk    (polotsk),   a   town   in   Rus- 

ezpedition,    and    ultimately    arrived    at  *vw  "*■*»•  sia,   government    of    Vitebsk, 

Kemenfu,    on    the    frontiers    of    China,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Polotka  and  the 

where  they  were  favorably  received  by  Dwina.    The    most    remarkable    edifices 

KnbUaL  tibe  grand-khan  of  the  Mongols,  are  a  dilapidated  castle  built  by  Stephen 

In  1206  the  khan  sent  the  brothers  on  a  Bathory,  King  of  Poland,  in  the  sixteenth 

mission  to  thepope.  and  they  arrived  in  century,  and  the  old  Jesuit  convent  and 

Venice  in  1200.    Two  years  later  they  college.     It  has  an  increasing  trade,  espe- 

again   set   out   for   the    East,    this   time  cially  with  Riga,  in  corn,   flax,  linseed, 

accompanied  by  the  young  Marco.    After  etc.,  and  tanning  is  carried  on  to  some 

reaching    the    court    of   Kubilai,    Marco  extent.    A  battle  took  place  here  between 

rapidly  learned  the  language  and  customs  the  Russians  and  the  French  in  1812,  in 

of  the  Mongols,  and  became  a  favorite  which    the    latter    were    defeated.     Pop. 

with    the   khan,    who   employed   him   on  20,751. 

various  missions  to  the  neighboring  Poltava  (Pftl-t&'va),  or  Pultawa,  a 
princes.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  made  ^v*******  government  of  Russia, 
governor  of  Yang-tchou,  in  Eastern  bounded  by  Czernigov,  Kharkov,  Ekate- 
China,  an  appointment  he  held  for  three  rinoslav,  Kherson  and  Kiev;  area,  19,205 
years.  In  1202  the  three  Polos  accom-  sq.  miles.  It  consists  of  an  extensive  and 
panied  an  escort  of  a  Mongolian  princess  somewhat  monotonous  flat,  watered  by 
to  Persia.  After  arriving  at  Teheran  several  tributaries  of  the  Dnieper.  It  is 
they  heard  of  Kubilai's  death,  and  re-  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated 
solved  to  return  home.  They  reached  portions  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and 
Venice  in  1205.  In  the  following  year  grows  large  quantities  of  grain.  Live 
Marco  Polo  took  part  in  the  naval  battle  stock  and  bee  rearing  are  important 
of  Curzola,  in  which  he  was  taken  pris-  branches  of  the  rural  economy.  Both 
oner.  During  his  captivity  he  dictated  manufactures  and  trade  are  of  very  lim- 
to  a  fellow-prisoner,  Rustichello  or  Rus-  ited  extent.  Education  is  much  neglected, 
tic  is  no  of  Pisa,  an  account  of  all  his  Pop.  3,312,400. —  Poltava,  the  capital, 
travels,  which  was  finished  in  1208.  at  the  confluence  of  the  Poltava  with  the 
After  his  liberation  he  returned  to  Ven-  Worskla,  has  straight  and  broad  streets, 
ice,  where  he  died  in  1323.  His  book —  a  cathedral,  important  educational  insti- 
known  as  the  Book  of  Marco  Polo  —  tutions,  etc.  As  a  place  of  trade  Poltava 
created  an  immense  sensation  among  the  derives  importance  from  the  great  fair 
scholars  of  his  time,  and  was  regarded  held  on  July  20th  each  year.  Wool  is 
by  many  as  pure  fiction.  It  made  known  the  great  staple  of  trade.  Horses,  cattle, 
to  Europeans  the  existence  of  many  na-  and  sheep  are  likewise  bought  and  sold 
tions  of  which  they  were  formerly  totally  in  great  numbers.  It  contains  a  monu- 
ignorant,  and  created  a  passion  for  voy-  ment  to  Peter  the  Great,  who  here  de- 
ages  of  discovery.  It  has  gone  through  feated  Charles  XII  in  1700.  Pop.  53,000. 
numerous  editions  in  the  various  Euro-  Pnlv&delTihift  (pol-i-a-del'fi-a),  the 
pean  languages,  but  the  l>est  is  that  of  * w* J  «***^*rfl"«*  name  given  by  Lin- 
Col.  (Sir  Henry)  Yule,  accompanied  with  ns?us  to  the  eighteenth  class  of  his  sexual 
a  great  amount  of  learned  elucidation  system,  in  allusion  to  the  stamens  being 
sua  illustration.  It  was  originally  writ-  collected  into  several  parcels, 
ten  in  French,  but  Latin  and  Italian  Pnlvflrtriria  (pol- i -an 'drl-a),  or 
MSS.  of  it  are  more  common.  xuiycuiun*  Polyandry  (Greek 
PolonaiS6     (Pr>-lu-nAz':    Italian,    Po-  poly*,  many,  and  antr,  androt,  a  man) 

lacca)  is  a  Polish  national  denotes  the  custom  of  one  woman  having 

dance,  which  has  been  imitated,  hut  with  several  husbands  (generally  brothers)   at 

much    variation,   by   other  nations.     The  one  time.     This  system  prevailed  among 

Polonatic,    in    music,    is   a   movement    of  the  Celts  of  Britain  in  Cs?sar's  time,  ana 

three   crotchets    in    a    bar.    characterized  occurs  yet   in  Southern   India,   in  Tibet, 

by  a  seeming  irregularity  of  rhythm,  pro-  among  the  Eskimo,  the  Aleutians,  some 

duced  by  the  syncopation  of  the  last  note  tribes  of  American   Indians,  and  in  the 

*«n  a  bar  with   the  iirst  note  of  the  bar  South  8eas.     The  practice  is  believed  to 

following,  in  the  upper  part  or  melodv,  have  had   its  origin  in  unfertile  regions 

while    the   normal   time   Is   preserved   in  in  an  endeavor  to  check  the  undue  presv 

the  bass.  sure  of  population  on  the  means  of  sub- 

Polonilim    (lM"»-l<»'ni-unO,     the     name  sistence. 

v  vaa        i    plV(,n    a    rndjo.g^tj^   rob.  p0lvanflri*i     In  botany,  the  name 

stunce  discovered  by  Madame  Curie  in  tb*  *v*j»uu**»,  given  by  Dnnstus  to  a 


Polyanthus  Polychromy 

class    of    hermaphrodite    plants     having  rise    of    the    city    from    Its    conquest    by 

many  stamens,  generally  more  than  twen-  the  Gauls  to  the  outbreak  of  the  second 

ty,   arising   in; mediately   from   below   the  Punic  war.     Only  the  first  five  books  and 

ovary.  fragments  of  the  rest  are  extant. 

'     ■■"    m'thua),   a   beau-  Vnlvpiirvi     (pol '  i  -  karpl.    one    of    tbf 

-ind    favorite    va-  *»*/«*»  I»   £ur!s,mn    fathers,   and,   ac- 

riety   of  the  common   primrose   (/'rintSJo  cording    to    tradition,    a    disciple   of    thfc 

vulgaris),  a  native  of  most  parts  of  En-  apostle     John,     was     born     probably     In 

rope,    growing  Smyrna   about   69  or   70;   martyred   IK 

in     woods     and  or   15tJ.     According  to  a   legendary  frag- 

copses     in      a  ment  ascribed  to  a  writer  named  Pionius, 

moist,     clayey  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  his  native 

soil.    The  leaves  city   by   St.   John.     During   the   persecu- 

are  obovate,  ob-  lion    under    Marcus    Aurelius,    Polycarp 

long,    toothed,  was  seized  and  brought  before  the  Roman 

rugose,  and  vil-  proconsul  at  Smyrna.     Having  refused  to 

lous    beneath,  renounce  his  faith,  he  was  condemned  to 

The  flowers  are  the    flames.     He    wrote    several     letters, 

in  umbels  on  a  which   were  current  in  the  early  church, 

scape  or  flower-  hut  all  have  perished  except  one  addressed 

stalk    3    to    6  to  the  Philipplans,  which  appears  to  have 

inches   or   more  been  written  about  115,  and   is  valuable 

in      length.      In  for    its    quotations    from    the    apostolic 

addition  to  prop-  writings. 

n.rJeD  poiy«BthU«.      agating    from  Polychrome  Printing  I*".?*1** 

seeds  polyan-  *  °  frtnlimf. 
thuses  may  also  be  readily  increased  by  PnlWhrmn v  (pol '1-krO-rol),  tb« 
division.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  *»«  J  *""*""/  name  given  to  the  art 
June.  The  plants  should  be  potted  in  of  decorating  works  of  sculpture  and 
August.  Some  wilt  show  flowers  the  architecture  with  different  colors.  The 
same  autumn,  and  many  in  the  following  custom  of  painting  statues  is  as  ancient 
spring.  The  plants  are  very  hardy,  and  as  sculpture  itself;  the  Egyptians,  Asayr- 
require  to  be  transplanted  every  two  iam,  Phoenicians,  Babylonians,  and  Pet* 
years.  sians  all  painted  their  statues  In  various 
PnlvTmsic  Ar>ir1s  (pol-I-ba'sik),  colors,  especially  iu  red.  Polychromj, 
rOiyDaSIC  ACiaS  a^.ids  which  po;;  however,  only  reached  the  dignity  of  a 
sess  more  than  one  hydrogen  atom  capable  real  art  among  the  Greeks.  Instead  of 
of  being  replaced  by  a  metal  equivalent,  employing  colors,  the  sculptors  of  the  age 
Pnlvhiiia  (po-lib'i-us) ,  a  Greek  his-  of  Pericles  generally  used  marbles  of 
X-OiyoiUS  ,orilm_  waa  born  Ht  Meg.  different  colors  fitted  together,  and  tba 
alopolis,  in  Arcadia,  about  204  B.C.;  ornaments  of  their  statues  were  made  of 
died  In  122.  His  father,  Lycortas,  was  various  metals  and  of  ivory.  Thus  the 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Achrean  League,  nude  parts  were,  in  some  cases,  of  Persian 
•rid  the  confidential  friend  of  Philopp-  marble,  the  draperies  of  streaked  onyx,  the 
men.  Educated  for  arms  and  political  W»  of  gold  or  ivory,  the  shields  and  other 
life,  be  entered,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  arms  of  bronie.  and  so  forth.  Archl- 
years,  into  the  railitarv  and  political  tectural  polyrhromy  may  be  divided  into 
service  of  the  League.  After  the  mibju-  natural  polyrhromy,  in  which  the  mate- 
gut  ion  of  Perseus,  king  of  Mnredonia,  by  rials  employed  produce  certain  effects  by 
the  Unmans  (Hist,  l'olybini  found  him-  their  natural  colon;  and  artificial  poly- 
self  aniong  the  1000  Achsrnns  summoned  cliromy,  which  is  simply  the  application 
to  Rome  to  answer  before  the  senate  why  of  coats  of  paint,  whether  on  the  exterior 
the  League  had  not  aided  the  Roman  or  interior  parts  of  the  edifice.  Both 
army  in  Macedonia.  While  in  Italy  he  natural  and  artificial  polychromy  were 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Scipio  used  l)y  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Baby- 
^Cmitianns,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  lonians.  and  Persians.  Polychromj  waa 
African  campaign,  and  witnessed  the  de-  cultivated  by  the  Romans  in  a  much 
struction  of  Carthage.  lie  returned  to  more  restricted  style.  In  the  public 
Greece  in  14t>,  just  after  the  fall  ot  buildings  of  the  later  Romans  gold  dec- 
Corinth,  and  exerted  himself  successfully  orations  and  facings  of  variegated  stone 
to  obtain  moderate  terms  from  the  were  used  instead  of  mere  colors.  In 
Romans  for  his  countrymen.  His  prin-  the  middle  ages  polychrome  architecture 
cipal  work  is  his  History  of  Ifumr,  in  was  adopted  by  the  Arabs  and  Bysan- 
forty  books,  from  220  to  140  B.C.,  with  tinea.  A  fine  example  of  Byzantine  archi- 
sn   Introduction   giving   a   sketch   of   the  tecture  in  polychrome  style  Is  the  Palatine 
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Chapel  at  Palermo,  erected  in   1232.     On  'lor  I'ulygnlnceta.     The  species  abound  in 

Lb*  aatablis bine ut   of   Gothic  uivliiiiTture  milky  jiiii'c.  mid  are  founrl  iu  moat  pari* 

pot}  til  rum  j    was    introduced    into    tile    in-  of    the    world.      The    root    of    P,    Heiiiya 

tenor    of    churches.     This    practice    wub  (senega     or    seDecu     root     or     Virgiuian 

OiJiintiLlii.il    throughout    the    in .-1-L I.-    ngi-a.  tnake-root  I    id  ri  stimulating  diuretic,  use- 

Pnlvr-lptlls     (lM'l-l-fcl*'tu9J    in    Khyon,     fill    i -mi in,    nsiljuiu,    and    rheuiim- 

roiyciems  n  ,;rri,k  w,1]li,u„.  HI1(1  ,,,,  tjlj[11.    ,..  ,„,,,,„„.  ,,,<.  nlllllll0„  m.ikwm-t, 

cbitrct,    who     flouri-bed     aliout     4J2-112  in   n   beautiful   plant,   found   in   dry  paa- 

a.0.     Ilia    moat    celebrated    statues    were  lures. 

the    Itoryphorui    ("  Bpear-bearer '),    to  Pr>1vo'a1ar>pa>     UHil-i-ga-Ift'sc.*.),   a 

which  th.  name  of   eano-.   or  model   was  *«iyB*"*"-ed;    „„,„,,,,   1)n]l.r  ,„    h,.rllH 

ind    his    statue    of    Htm    (.lunul  or    shrubs,     with     alternate,     eisi  iiuiUic. 

'      <ii.ndir.xll  le 


•a, 


mid  Myrunte.    Hiniple     leave*;     irregular     hernial 

<p  iliiitiiiiiuiiilied  bin     " 


,, ,, go-tt-  are  comprised  in  the  genus  t'olvgala.  and 

le'do-nus) ,  those  plants  of  which  the  em-  are  very  generally  distributed.    The  plants 

brjoa  have  more  than  two  cotyledons  or  of  this  order  are  mostly  bitter,  and  acid 

seed-lobes.     Instances  occur  in   plants  of  or  astringent. 

the  cruciferous  order,  and  in  coniferous  Pnlvp'Rmv  (po-lig'a-mi)  consists  in 
plants.  *  w*  j  g«ni.j  R  mani(  having  more 
Polvcratea  (Pol-'k'ra-tes),  a  Greek  than  one  wife  at  tbe  same  time.  In 
*.vajvh»kvd  tyrant  or  absolute  ruler  ancient  times  polygamy  waa  practiced  by 
of  Samoa  during  the  time  of  the  elder  all  tbe  Eastern  nations,  and  waa  sane- 
Cyrus.  He  made  himself  master  of  tbe  tloned  or  at  least  tolerated  by  their 
island  by  violence,  and  having  secured  religions.  It  was  permitted  to  some  ei- 
abaolute  sway  seized  upon  several  of  the  tent  among  the  Greeks,  but  entirely  dla- 
neighboring  islands  and  some  towns  upon  appeared  with  tbe  later  development  of 
tbe  mainland.  In  522  B.C.  tbe  Persian  Greek  civilisation.  To  tbe  ancient  Ro- 
satrap  Oroetea  treacherously  Invited  Poly-  mans  and  Germanic  races  it  was  un- 
crates  to  his  palace,  and  there  cruel-  known.  It  prevailed  among  tbe  Jewish 
Bed  him.  Polycrates  seems  to  have  bad  patriarchs  both  before  and  under  the 
much  taste  for  learning  and  tbe  arts.  Mosaic  law.  But  In  tbe  New  Testament 
and  greatly  promoted  toe  refinement  of  we  meet  with  no  trace  of  it.  Polygamy 
the  Samians.  has  never  been  tolerated  among  Chria- 
PniTrpvatiTin  (poM-siH-te'oa),  a  group  tians,  although  tbe  New  Testament  con- 
X-Wiyt-yaima  Qr  Pro,OIoll_  division  tains  no  Injunction  against  it.  It  is, 
Bbiiopoda,  order  Itadiolaria,  consisting  however,  practiced  by  tbe  Mobammedans 
of  minute  organisms  allied  to  the  Foraml-  and  was  common  among  the  Mormons  of 
nlfera,  but  their  shells  are  of  siliceous  early  days,  though  now  prohibited  by  law. 
matter,  while  those  of  the  latter  are  cal-  See  iformon*. 

careous.  Tbe  bodies  of  the  Polycystlna  Polvt?lot  (P°'''-8l°t;  Greek,  polar*, 
are  composed  of  a  brownish  Barcode-  'o  many,  and  g I  0  1 1  a  ,  Ian- 
matter  apparently  containing  yellow  glob-  gunge),  a  work  which  contains  tbe  same 
ulea,    which    protrudes    in    the    form    of  matter  in  several  languages.     It  is  more 


Inhabit    the    sea-depths, 

dantly  represented  as  fossil  organisms,  a 

'-  *"■-  '  infusorial  earth  '  of  Itarbadoes. 


It"-    ilil"'-1  mil 


a  onSSi 


in   8   folio    volume*,   at    Aleala    d« 
are*,     callrd     in      Irfitin     Cumptulum, 
s  of  tb»   work.     '" 


PniwmrvrvriTiv     (pol-i-em'bri-o-nl),  mini  the   Hebrew   t-vt  of  llw  Old  Tf»U- 

joiyerawryony    in    boimyt  a  phe.  „,,.„,,  willl  „,„  Vulgate,  the  BapONcbt, 

nomenon    occurring,   sometimes   regularly  n  literal  1-ntin  translation,  and  a  t'taakb-e 

and  sometimes  obnormallv.  in  the  develop-  imraphraw    (which    Is   also   acrmnpanlsd. 

ment   of   the   ovule*   of   flowering   plants,  by   n    Ijitln   translation).     Another   cel»- 

ennaisllns-   in   Ills  mintnm-*  nt  liniir  mHH|  bra  I  I'd   MtMfM    i»   thai    "f  AVVfTA   <«ll'-'l 
the    lluyal    Bible,    because    Philip    II    of 


Polygnotus  Polymorphism 

theologian,     Benedict     Arias     Montanus.  They  have  astringent  and  acid  properties ; 

assisted  by  other  scholars.     It  appeared  some  are  purgative,  and  a  few  are  acrid, 

at  Antwerp  in  8  folio  volumes  (1509-72).  Among  the   best-known  species  are  rhu- 

The  Paris  polyglot  appeared  in  1645,  in  barb,    the    docks,    and    the   sorrels.     See 

10  folio  volumes.     The  London  or   Wal-  Polygonum, 

ton's  polyglot,  in  teu  languages,  appeared  Polv^OTlTlTn    (poMg'o-num)>   a  genus 

in    6    volumes    folio,    with    two    supple-  *vv5vulim   of  herbaceous  plants, 

mentary  volumes  (London,  1054-57).     It  natural    order    Polygonaceae.     They    are 

was  conducted  under  the  care  of  Bryan  found  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe, 

Walton,    afterwards    Bishop    of    Chester,  Africa,  North  America,  and  Asia.     They 

and  contains  all  that  is  in  the  Paris  poly-  are    herbaceous,    rarely    shrubby    plants, 

glot,   but   with   many   additions   and   im-  with    alternate    stipulate    or    exsttpulate 

provements.     It  contains  the  original  text  leaves,  and  spikes  of  small,  pink  flowers, 

according  to  several  copies,  with  an  Ethi-  Several  British  species  are  known  by  the 

opic  and  a  Persian  translation,  and  the  name  of  persicarias.     See  Bistort,  Buck- 

Latin  versions  of  each.     Bagster's  poly-  wheat,  Knot-grass. 

glot  (folio,  London,  1831)  gives  eight  Polvtrvnia.  (pol-i-jin'i-a),  one  of  the 
versions  of  the  Old  Testament  and  nine  VJv5Jr<UJ,a'  orders  in  the  fifth,  sixth, 
of  the  new.  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  classes  of  the 
PolvimotllS  (pol-ig-no'tus),  a  Greek  Linnsean  system,  comprehending  those 
*  vAjrgnvuuD  painter,  who  flourished  plants  which  have  flowers  with  many 
from  450  to  410  B.C.  He  was  a  native  pistils,  or  in  which  the  pistils  or  stylet 
of  the  Island  of  Thasos,  and  was  in-  are  more  than  twelve  in  number, 
structed  in  his  art  by  his  father,  Agla-  PolvhftdrOTl  (pol-i-he'drun),  in  ad- 
option. Cimon,  the  rival  of  Pericles,  J  lx^lxx  V11  ometry,  a  body  or  solid 
brought  him  to  Athens  and  employed  him  bounded  by  many  faces  or  planes.  When 
to  decorate  the  Stoa  IVrcile,  or  painted  all  the  faces  are  regular  polygons  similar 
portico,  at  Athens.  His  works  were  and  equal  to  each  other  the  solid  becomes 
probably  on  wood.  Polygnotus  is  repre-  a  regular  body.  Only  five  regular  solids 
sen  ted  as  being  the  first  who  made  paint-  can  exist,  namely,  the  tetrahedron,  the 
ing  independent  of  sculpture.  hexahedron,  the  octahedron,  the  dodeca- 
Polvenn     (pol'i-gon;    Greek,    polys,  hedron,  and  the  icosahedron. 

*5  many,  gdnia,  an  angle).  Polvhvmnia  (pol  -  i -him'ni-a),  or 
In  geometry,  a  plane  figure  of  many  *  *  *******  Polym'nia,  among  the 
angles  and  sides,  or  at  least  of  more  than  Greeks,  the  muse  of  the  sublime  hymn, 
four  sides.  A  polygon  of  five  sides  is  and  according  to  some  of  the  poets,  in- 
termed  a  pentagon;  one  of  six  sides,  a  ven tress  of  the  lyre,  and  of  mimes.  She 
kewagon;  one  of  seven  sides,  a  heptagon,  is  usually  represented  in  art  as  covered 
and  so  on.  Similar  polygons  are  those  with  a  white  mantle,  in  a  meditative  atti- 
which  have  their  several  angles  equal  tude,  and  without  any  attribute, 
each  to  each,  and  the  sides  about  their  Polvmerism  (P°l*  im  '  er- ism)  is  a 
equal  angles  proportional.  All  similar  *  xonx  partiCular  instance  of 
polygons  are  to  one  another  as  the  isomerism  (which  see).  Polymerization 
squares  of  their  homologous  sides.  If  is  a  name  given  to  the  process  by  which 
the  sides,  and  consequently  the  angles,  are  a  chemical  compound  is  transformed  into 
all  equal,  the  polygon  is  said  to  be  reg-  another  having  the  same  chemical  ele- 
ular;  otherwise,  it  is  irregular.  Every  ments  combined  in  the  same  proportions 
regular  polygon  can  be  circumscribed  by  but  with  different  molecular  weights:  thus 
a  circle,  or  have  a  circle  inscribed  in  it. —  the  hydrocarbon  amylene,  CeHio,  when 
Polygon  of  forces,  in  mechanics,  the  name  acted  on  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  is  con- 

fiven  to  a  theorem  which  is  as  follows  :  —  verted     into     the     polymer     paramylene, 

f  any  number  of  forces  act  on  a  point,  CxoIIm- 

and  a  polygon  be  taken,  one  of  the  sides  PolvillOrDlliSTri     (pol-i-mor'fizm),  the 

of  which  is  formed  by  the  line  represent-  *           ^hadhi    property  possessed 

ing  one  of  the  forces,  and  the  following  by  certain  bodies  of  crystallizing  in  two 

sides  in  succession  by   lines  representing  or  more  forms  not  derivable  one  from  the 

the  other  forces  in  magnitude,  and  par-  other.     Thus,    mercuric    iodide    separates 

allel    to    their    directions,    then    the    line  from  a  solution  in  tables  belonging  to  the 

which  completes  the  polygon  will  repre-  dimetric    system ;    if    these    crystals    are 

sent  the  resultant  of  all   the  forces.  heated    they    sublime    and    condense    in 

PolVffOIiaceffi    (pol-ig-o-nii'se-e),  a  forms  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system ; 

v  Jo                      natural    order   of   her-  carbonate   of  calcium   exists  as  calcspar, 

baceou8  plants,   with   trigonal   fruit,  and  which  crystallizes  in  rhombohedral  forms, 

usually  with  stipules  united  into  a  tube  nnd    as    aragonite,    which   crystallises  in 

or  ochrea,  through  which  the  stem  passe*  tn metric  forms. 


Fdynemvi  Polyphemus 

Allvilttmill.     8*i  *•"!•♦».  of  one  or  other  of  the  European  powers. 

•  *""#riTr -ii-rt  Many  atrocities  have  been  practiced  on 

PnlvnMifi.    (pol-i-n*'ai-a ;   Greek,  the  natives  in  recent  times  in  connection 

cwijjwsm   poly*  many,  ftltot,  is-  with   the   luring   or  kidnaping  of   them 

land),  a  fsnerai  name  for  a  number  of  to   work   in   the   European   settlements. 

dlstiact    archipelagoes   of   small    islands  The  commercial  products  consist  chiefly 

scattered  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  extend-  of  cocoanuts,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  fruits, 

lag  from  about  lat  86°  d»  to  85*  s.,  and  pearls  and  trepang.    The  Ladrones  were 

from  long.  186*  x.  to  100°  w*,  the  Phil-  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1521,  the  Mar- 

totto**.  New  Guinea,  Australia,  and  New  quesas  bv  Mendafia  in  1595,  but  it  was 

Zealand  being  excluded.     (See  Oceania.)  not  until  1767  that  Wall  is,  and  subse- 

The  islands  are  distributed  into  numerous  quently  Cook,  explored  and  described  the 

groups,  having  a  general  direction  from  chief  islands.     Since  the  natives  came  in 

if.  w.  to  a.  E.    The  groups  north  of  the  contact   with   the   whites  their  numbers 

equator  are  the  Pelew,  Lad  rone  or  Mart-  have  greatly  decreased.    For  further  in- 

anne,     Caroline,     Marshall,     Gilbert    or  formation  see  articles  on  the  individual 

Kingsmill,  Fanning    and  Hawaii  or  the  groups  and  islands. 

Sandwich  Islands.     South  of  the  equator  PaIvtuVpb      See  Eteocle*. 

are  New  Ireland,  New  Britain,  Solomon  xuVm  ***• 

Islands,  New  Hebrides,  Fiji,  New  Cale-  PnlvD  (P°1'*P)*  a  term  which  has  been 
donia,  Navigator,  Friendly,  Cooks  or  »"  very  variously  and  indiscrim- 
Harvey  and  the  Society  Islands,  the  Low  inately  applied  to  different  animals.  It 
Archipelago,  the  Marquesas  Islands,  and  has  thus  been  used  to  designate  any  ani- 
the  isolated  Easter  Island.  The  term  mal  of  low  organisation,  such  as  the  sea- 
Polynesia  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  anemones,  corals,  and  their  allies;  or  it 
groups  most  centrally  situated  in  the  has  been  employed  to  indicate  animals 
Pacific;  the  New  Hebrides,  Solomon  which,  like  the  coelenterate  zoophytes  or 
Islands,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland  (Bis-  Ilydrozoa,  and  the  molluscoid  Polyzoa, 
marck  Archipelago),  etc.,  being  classed  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  plants.  It 
together  as  Melanesia,  whereas  the  Cnro-  is  now  generally  applied  to  any  single 
lines,  Ladrones,  Marshall  Islands,  etc.,  member  of  the  class  Actinozoa,  repre- 
fonn  Micronesia.  The  islands  may  be  sented  by  the  sea-anemones,  corals,  and 
divided  into  two  chief  classes,  volcanic  and  the  like;  or  any  member  (or  zooid)  of 
coral  islands.  Some  of  the  former  rise  a  compound  organism  belonging  to  that 
to  a  great  height,  the  highest  peak  in  class.  The  term  polypide  is  employed  to 
the  Pacific,  Mauna  Kca,  in  Hawaii,  reach-  designate  each  member  or  zotfid  of  the 
ing  13,895  feet.  The  principal  groups  of  compound  forms  included  in  the  Polyzoa. 
these  are  the  Friendly,  the  Sandwich,  the  The  name  polypidon  applies  to  the  entire 
Marquesas,  and  the  Navigator  Islands,  outer  framework  or  skin-system  of  a 
The  coral  islands  comprise  the  Carolines,  compound  form  such  as  a  hydrozoan 
Gilbert,  and  Marshall  Islands  on  the  zoophyte.  The  word  polypite  refers  to 
northwest,  and  the  Society  Islands  and  each  separate  zottid  or  member  of  a  corn- 
Low  Archipelago  in  the  southeast,  in  pound  zoophyte  or  hydrozoon.  The 
both  of  which  groups  the  atoll  formation  polyparv  of  a  hydrozoon  specially  refers 
is  very  common,  besides  numerous  other  to  the  horny  or  chitinous  skin  secreted 
groups  where  coral  reefs  occur.    The  ele-  by  the  Hydrozoa. 

vations  of  these  groups  do  not  exceed  500  PqI vnh fttrt Tl ft    (pol-i-f?'mus)v  in  Greek 

feet.     Polynesia  has  a  comparatively  mod-  **                   mythology,    the    most 

erate    temperature,    and    the    climate    is  famous  of  the  Cyclops,  who  is  described 

delightful  and  salubrious.     The  predomi-  as  a  cannibal  giant  with  one  eye  in  his 

nating   race,   occupying   the  central   and  forehead,  living  alone  in  a  cave  of  Mount 

eastern  portion  of  Polynesia,  is  of  Malay  -Etna    and    feeding    his    flocks    on    that 

origin,  with  oval  faces,  wide  nostrils,  and  mountain.     Ulysses   and    his   companions 

large    ears.     The    hair    and    complexion  having  been  driven  upon  the  shore  by  a 

vary   greatly,   hut   the   latter   is   often  a  storm,  unwarily  took  refuge  in  his  cave, 

light  brown.     Their  language  is  split  up  Polyphemus,   when   he  returned  home  at 

into  numerous  dialects.     The  other  lean-  night,  shut  up  the  mouth  of  the  cavern 

ing  race  is  of  negroid  or  Papuan  origin,  with  a  large  stone,  and  by  the  next  morn- 

with  negro-like  features  and  crisp,  mop-  ing  had  eaten  four  of  the  strangers,  after 

like  hair.     They  are  eouflncd  to  Western  which  he  drove  out  his  flocks  to  pasture, 

Polynesia,    and    speak    a    different    Ian-  and     shut     in     the     unhappy     captives, 

guage.    with    numerous   distinct    dialects.  Ulysses  then  contrived  a  plan  for  their 

Christianity   has   been   introduced   into  a  escape.     He  intoxicated  the  monster  with 

great   many  of  the  islands,  and  a  large  wine,  and  as  soon  as  ha  fell  asleep  bored 

number   of   them   are   under   the  control  out  his  one  eye  with  the  biasing  end  of  a 


Polyphonic  Polytheism 

stake.    He  then  tied  himself  and  his  com-  PolvDUS     (pol'i-pus),   in   medicine,  a 

r lions   under  the  bellies  of  the  sheep,  *wvrtt°    name  given  to  tumors  chiefly 

which  manner  they  passed  safely  out  found  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 

in  the  morning.     Polyphemus  was  the  de-  nostrils,  throat,  ear,  and  uterus;   rarely 

spised  lover  of  the  nymph  Galatea.  in   the  stomach,   bladder,  and  intestines. 

Polvnhonic    (pol-i-fon'ik),  a  term  ap-  Polypi  differ  much  in  size,  number,  mode 

*  ui j  jfuuuiA/  plied  to  a  musical  com-  of  adhesion,  and  nature.  One  species  is 
position  in  two  or  more  parts,  each  of  the  mucous,  soft,  or  vesicular,  because  its 
which  forms  an  independent  theme,  pro-  substance   consists   of  mucous  membrane 

{pressing  simultaneously  according  to  the  with    its    embedded    glands;    another    is 

aws  of  counterpoint,  as  in  a  fugue,  which  called   the  hard  polypus,  and  consists  of 

is  the  best  example  of  compositions  of  the  fibrous  tissue.     Polypi  may  be  malignant 

polyphonic  class.  in   character,    that    is,   of   the   cancerous 

Polvpodiaceee     (PoW-P^^),   a  type.     The  form  polyp  is  also lused. 

*  W*J  jPv«-m*Wia,  natural  order  of  Polvsvndctoil  '  pol-i-sin  de-ton  ) ,  is 
ferns,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  jrojruu^uv  tne  name  gjven  fa 
of  the  whole.  They  constitute  the  highest  a  figure  of  speech  by  which  the  con* 
order  of  acrogenous  or  cryptogamic  vege-  junctive  particles  of  sentences  are  accu- 
tation,  and  are  regarded  as  approaching  mutated,  contrary  to  usual  custom,  for  the 
more  nearly  to  cycadaceous  gymnosperms  purpose  of  giving  greater  emphasis  to  the 
than  to  any  other  group  of  the  vegetable  terms  connected  by  them,  as  when  Schiller 
kingdom.  They  are  usually  herbaceous  says,  *  And  it  waves,  and  boils,  and  roars, 
plants    with    a    permanent    stem,    which  and  hisses.' 

either  remains  buried  or  rooted  beneath  PolysVllthetiC    Languages.    oS-M 

the  soil,  or  creeps  over  the  stems  of  trees,  *w*;°Jli,'li*wu    ^^mx^wm^^o*    p^ 

or    forms    a    scarcely    movable    point    of  lology. 

growth,  round  which  new  leaves  are  an-  Polytechnic  School.  %e*,  E°°b 
nually  produced  in  a  circle,  or  it  rises  into  *  »vw****v  »#www*»      Polytech* 

the   air   in    the    form    of   a   simple   stem,  nique. 

bearing  a  tuft  of  leaves  at  its  apex  ana  Polvthalamift  (pol-i-thal-a-'ml-a)j 
sometimes  attaining  the  height  of  40  feet,  *  mcucmna    a  g^^p  0f  Protosoa 

as  in  the  tree-ferns.  occupying   compound   chambered  cells  of 

PolvBOdilim      (pol-i-pd'di-um),     a  microscopical    size.     In    some    instances 

J^"  genus     of     ferns,     the  each   cell   of   the  common   shell   presents 

largest  of  all,  comprising  over  450  species,  only  one  external  opening,  but  more  com* 

including    plants    of    different    modes    of  mouly    it    is    punctured    with    numerom 

growth,    and    from    almost    all    climates,  minute  pores  or  foramina,  through  which 

They    bear    spore-cases    on    the    back    of  the  animal  can  protrude  filaments.     Their 

the  frond,  distinct,  ring-shaped,  in  round-  remains  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  chalk 

ish     sorit     destitute     of     indusium,     P.  and    tertiary    limestone.     See    Foramini- 

calaguala,    a    native    of    Peru,    possesses  fcra. 

important  medicinal  properties,  solvent,  Polvtheism  (pol-i-th€'izm;  Greek, 
deobstruent,  sudorific,  etc.  *  u-u^XOX11    poly i,    many ;     theos, 

PolVDOmS    (P°-lip'or-us),  a  genus  of  god),    the    belief    in    and   worship   of   a 

*  *  parasitical  fungi.     The  P,  plurality  of  gods;  opposed  to  monotheism, 

destructor  is  one  of  the  pests  of  wooden  the   belief    in    and    worship   of   one   god. 

constructions,    producing    what    is    some-  It    is   still   a   matter   of   debate  whether 

times  termed  dry  rot,  although  the  true  polytheism  is  a  primary  form  of  human 

dry   rot    is   a    different    plant    (Merulius  belief  or  the  degeneration  of  an  original 

lacrymans).     P.    igniariua    is    known    by  monotheistic   idea.     It  is  argued,  on   the 

the  name  of  amadou,  touchwood,  or  spunk,  one  hand,  that  the  sense  of  personal  de- 

PolvDterQS    (po-lip'ter-us),    a    genus  pendence,   the  feeling  that  there  was  an 

*V  of    fishes    inhabiting    the  undefined  power,  a  mysterious  something 

Nile,  Senegal,  and  other  rivers  of  Africa,  around  and  above  him,  did  not  primarily 

and  included  in  the  Ganoid  order  of  the  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  man  except 

class.     They  form  types  of  a  special  fam-  under  a  form  of  unity.     His  earliest  re- 

ily,  the  Polypteridaj.     Their  most  singular  ligion  would  therefore  be  of  a  monothe- 

charact eristic  is  the  structure  of  the  dorsal  istic   character,    but   of   a   highly    unsta- 

fin,  which  instead  of  being  continuous  is  ble  nature,  and  eminently  liable,  among 

separated   into   twelve  or  sixteen   strong  races  of   rude  faculties  and  little  power 

spines   distributed   along   the   back,    each  of  abstraction,  to  assume  a  polytheistf 

bordered  behind  by  a  small  soft  fin.     In  form,    the    idea    of   one    Supreme   Beina 

the  young  there  is  sn  external  gill.     The  being  readily  obscured  by  the  multiplicity 

Polypterus  bichir  attains  to  a  length  ef  of  the  visible  operations  of  that  being  on 

4  feet  earth.    Those  who  affirm  that  polytheism 
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was  a  .primary  form  of  religious  belief 
argue  that  man,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
his  own  life,  ana  of  the  nature,  origin, 
and  properties  of  other  objects,  could  at 
first  only  attribute  vaguely  to  all  visible 
things  the  same  kind  of  conscious  exist- 
once  as  that  which  belonged  to  himself. 
Thus  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  would  all 
be  living  beings ;  and  their  Influence,  from 
th*  absence  of  any  idea  of  a  natural 
order,  would  be  seen  in  the  working  of 
the  material  world  and  in  all  the  acci- 
dents of  human  life.  As  being  beyond 
human  control,  and  as  affecting  the  con- 
dition of  men,  they  would  be  loved  or 
feared:  and  with  the  growth  of  the  idea 
that  they  might  be  propitiated  or  ap- 
peased the  system  of  polytheism  would 
be  complete.  See  Monotheism  and  My- 
thology, 

PolVZOa  (P01"1-*0'1*  \  Gr.polyi,  many ; 
Aw*j«w««    z6ont   animal),  a  class  of 

Molluscoida  or  Lower  Mollusca,  generally 
known  by  the  popular  names  of  *  sea- 
mosses  '  and  *  sea-mats.'  They  are  in- 
variably compound,  forming  associated 
growths  or  colonies  of  animals  produced 
by  gemmation  from  a  single  primordial 
individual,  and  inhabit  a  polyzoarium,  or 
aggregate  of  cells,  corresponding  to  the 
poTypidom    of    the    composite    hydioids. 


A   Folyxoon    {Bugula  aviculari*). 

1,   Natural   size.     2,    Portion   of  tame  magni- 
fied,    a.  Cell!,     b,  Ovicells.     c,  AricuUria. 

The  polypide,  or  individual  polyzoftn,  re- 
sides in  a  separate  cell  or  chamber,  has 
a  distinct  alimentary  canal  suspended 
freely  in  a  body  cavity,  and  the  repro- 
ductive organs  contained  within  the  body. 
The  body  is  enclosed  in  a  double-walled 
sac,  the  outer  layer  (cctocynt)  of  which 
is  chitinous  or  calcareous,  and  the  inner 
(endocyst)  a  delicate,  membranous  layer. 
On  the  ectocyst  are  seen  certain  peculiar 
processes  called  '  bird's-head  processes,' 
or  Bviculoria,  from  their  shape,  the  use 


of  which  is  unknown.  The  mouth-open- 
ing at  the  upper  part  of  each  cell  is 
surrounded  by  a  circlet  of  hollow,  ciliated 
tentacles,  which  perform  the  function  of 
respiration,  and  are  supported  on  the 
lophophort ;  and  the  cell  may  be  closed 
by  a  sort  of  valve  called  the  epUtomc, 
All  the  Polysoa  are  hermaphrodite.  In 
many  cases  there  are  ovicelU  or  sacs  into 
which  the  fertilized  ova  pass.  From 
these  proceed  free-swimming  ciliated  em- 
bryos which  develop  into  polypides.  Con- 
tinuous gemmation  exists  in  all.  The 
Polyzoa  are  classed  into  three  groups : 
Ectoprocta,  Entoprocta,  and  Aspidoph- 
ora.  The  Ectoprocta  are  divided  into 
two  orders  of  Phylactolcrmata,  with  a 
crescent  ic  lophophore  and  an  epistome; 
and  Qymnoltzmata,  or  Infundibulata, 
with  a  circular  lophophore  and  no  epi- 
stome. They  are  all  aquatic  in  their 
habits,  the  marine  Polyzoa  being  com- 
mon to  all  seas,  but  the  fresh- water 
genera  are  mostly  confined  to  the  north 
temperate  zone. 

Pom&Cea*    (po-ma'se-S),  or  Po'mk.*?.  n 
a  division  of  the  natural  or 

der  Rosaces,   to  which   the  apple,  near, 
quince,    and    medlar    belong.     It    d  iff  em 
from    Rosacea?   proper  in   having   an    in 
ferior    ovary.     The    fruit    is    always    t 
pome,  with  a  crustaceous  core  or   bon.v 
s  tones. 

Pombal  (pom-bar),  Serartia'o  Joafe 
Carvaliio,  Marquis  or,  ti 
Portuguese  statesman,  born  in  H3K>;  died 
in  1782.  After  studying  law  at  Ooira 
bra,  Pombal  served  for  some  time  in  the 
army.  In  1739  he  was  appointed  am- 
bassador in  London.  He  was  recalled 
in  1745,  and  the  queen  sent  him  to 
Vienna  to  act  as  mediator  between   the 

ne  and  Maria  Theresa.  Under  Joseph 
e  became  secretary  of  state  for  for- 
eign affairs.  He  soon  rendered  the  king 
entirely  subject  to  his  influence,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  accomplishment  of  his  fa- 
vorite objects  —  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  humiliation  of  the  greater 
nobles,  the  restoration  of  Portugal^  pros- 
perity, and  the  absolute  command  of  the 
state  in  the  name  of  the  monarch.  He 
deprived  the  leading  nobles  of  their 
princely  possessions  in  the  colonies,  and 
abridged  the  powers  of  the  prelacy.  In 
1757  he  deprived  the  Jesuits  of  the  place 
of  confessors  and  ordered  them  to  retire 
to  their  colleges.  A  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  king  afforded  him  oppor- 
tunity to  banish  the  whole  order  of 
Jesuits  from  the  kingdom  in  1759. 
Pombal  reorganized  the  army,  and  was 
active  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
country  in  every  relation;  he  paid  par* 
ticular  attention  to  education.    Joseph  1 


Pomegranate 


Pompadour 


died  Id  1777,  sad  was  succeeded  by  his 
daughter,   Maria   I,   who   immediately  de- 
prived Pombal  of  his  offices. 
PniTiPPTflTifltp   (pom'gra-nat ;    Punica 

romegranate  |7rand,UIB|  ^^  Mjr. 

tsceas),  a  dense,  spin;  shrub,  from  8  to 
20  feet  high,  supposed  to  have  belonged 
originally  to  tbe  north  of  Africa,  and 
subsequently  introduced  into  Italy.  It 
was  called  by  the  Romans  moltim  Ptint- 
cwn,  or  Carthaginian  apple.  The  leaves 
are     opposite,      lanceolate,     entire,     and 


smooth:  the  flowers  are  large  and  of  a 
brilliant  red;  the  fruit  is  us  larSe  as  aD 
Orange,  Laving  a  hard  rind  rilled  with  a 
soft  pulp  and  numerous  red  mviIh.  The 
pulp  is  more  or  less  acid  ami  slightly 
astringent.  The  pomegranate  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  throughout  Southern 
Europe,  and  sometimes  attains  a  great 
aise.  Another  siiei'ics  ( /'.  nana}  inhabits 
the  West  Indies  and  Guiana. 

Pomerania  i£"I"±cj\'nl:r 


slderable  general  and  transit  trade  is 
carried  on.  The  center  at  trade  is 
Stettin,  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  chief 
commercial  cities  of  Prussia.  Pome- 
rania appears  to  have  been  originally  In- 
habited by  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Slavs. 
The  first  mention  of  it  in  history  is  in 
1140.  It  long  remained  an  independent 
duchy,  and  in  11137,  on  tbe  extinction  of 
the  ducal  family,  it  was  annexed  to 
Sweden.  On  tbe  death  of  Chariest  XII 
1  it  was  ceded  to  the  electoral  house  of 
Brandenburg,  with  the  exception  of  a 
pare  which  subsequently  was  also  ob- 
tained by  Prussia.  For  administrative 
purposes  it  is  divided  into  three  govern- 
ments, Stettin,  Koslin,  and  Stralsund. 
Pop.  1.716,021. 
Prnn^rpt      (pom'frct),  John,   an   Bng- 

in   1702.     He  was   rector  of  Maulden  in 
Bedfordshire,   and   published  a  volume  of 
Poems  in  1600.  one  of  which  The  Choice, 
was  long  very  popular. 
Prvmnnn     (po-rno'na),  among  the  Eo- 

romona   man}i   lne  goddeB„  „,  ^^ 

and  wife  of  V 

Pomona,  \_ 

Los  Angeles,  in  the  Snn  Gabriel  valley. 
Largest  orange  nnd  lemon  shipping  dis- 
trict in  the  world  :  also  a  health  resort. 
Pop.  (1910)  10.207;  (1920)  1S\505. 
Pnmnnn  or  Mainland,  the  largest 
romona,   Bnc1    moBt   vopnlmu  ot   £J 

Orkney   Islands ;    length   from   northwest 

i    to  southeast,  23   miles;   extreme  breadth 

i   about   1,1   miles;  area  150  square  miles; 

i    pop.    17,1115.     It    is    extremely    irregular 

in  shape,  and  on  all  sides  except  tbe  west 

is   deeply   indented    hy   bays   and   creeks. 

The  surface  is  covered  in  great  part  by 

moor    and    heath,    hut    good    pasture    is 

also   to   be   found,   and   in   the  valleys  a 

good    lonmy    soil    occurs.     The    principal 


I'om 


of    1 


OrA'lIf 


i  Kirkwall  and  Stromneaa.     See 


,  n.'ii; 


The 


low    aud    sandy    and    lined    by    

lagoons.  The  chief  islands  alone  the 
coast  are  KUgen,  I'sedom.  and  Wollin. 
The  interior  is  flat  ami,  in  parts, 
marshy.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Oder,  1'ersiinte,  and  Stiili*.  The  soil  Is 
generally  sandy  and  indifferent,  but  there 
are  some  rich  alluvial  tracts,  producing 
a  quantity  of  grain.  Flax,  hemp,  and 
tobacco    are    also    cultivated.     Domestic 

of  large  extent.  Fish  are  abundant. 
There  are  few  minerals.  Manufactures 
include  woolen  and  other  fabrics.     A  con- 


Mahquise  de,  the  mistress  of  Louis 
XV,  was  born  in  1721,  and  was  said  to  be 
the  daughter  of  the  farmer-general  Lenor- 
mnnd  tie  Tourncliem,  who  at  bis  death 
left  her  an  immense  fortune.  In  1741 
she  married  her  cousin,  Lenortnand 
d'Kiiolles.  A  few  years  later  she  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  the  attention  ot  the 
king,  and  soon  entirely  engrossed  bis 
favor.  In  1745  she  appeared  at  court 
as  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour.  Here 
she  at  first  posed  as  the  patroness  of 
learning  and  the  arts,  but  with  the  decay 
of  her  charms  she  devoted  her  attention 
to  aiate  affairs.  Her  favorites  filled  tha 
most   important   offices,   and   she   la   said 
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I     win                                            ^H 
I            fa                                          ^1 
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Pompeii 


Pompeii 


to  have  broufbt  aboat  the  war  with 
rndaridi  II.     She  died  In  1704,  at  tbe 

iga  of  foTty-foor,  bated  and  reviled  by 

anspSS  inx^^^t'^ 

tha  Bay  of  Hap  let,  about  12  milts  south- 
east from  the  city  of  that  name,  and  at 
tba  baa*  of  Mount  Vesuvius  on  Its 
HMtbcm  aid*.  Before  tha  close  of  the 
republic,  and  cadet  tha  early  emperors, 
Pompeii  became  a  favorite  retreat  of 
wealthy  Romano.  In  A.d.  63  a  fearful 
earthquake  occurred,  which  destroyed  a 
treat  part  of  the  town.  The  work  of 
rebuilding  was  soon  commenced,  and  the 
sew  town  had  a  population  of  aome 
10,000    when    It    waa    overtaken    by    an- 


now  prosecuted,  and  In  1755  the  amphi- 
theater, theater,  and  other  parts  were 
cleared  out.  Under  the  Bourbons  tbe 
excavations  were  carried  out  on  a  very 
u  neat  is  factory  plan.  Htatuea  and  arti- 
cles of  value  alone  were  extricated,  while 
tbe  buildings  were  suffered  to  fall  Into 
decay  or  were  covered  up  again.     To  the 


tbe  town  walla,  the  Street  of  Tombs, 
and  man;  private  bouses.  Recently  the 
government  of  Victor  Emmanuel  assigned 
I12J5O0  annually  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  excavationa,  and  a  regular  plnti  lmn 
been  adopted,  according  to  which  thw 
ruins  are  systematically  explored  and 
carefully   preserved.     The   town    Is   built 


>ther  catastrophe,  on  August  24,  A.D.  79. 
This  consisted  in  an  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  which  suddenly  belched  forth 
tremendous    showers    of    ashes,     red-hot 

the  city  nod  buried  it  lu  a  considerable 
truth.  The  present  superincumbent 
wis*  ia  altnut  at  feet  In  thickness.  A 
xirtion  of  thin  wns  furmi'il  by  subsequent 
•ructions,  hut  I  he  town  had  been  buried 
^iy  the  first  i-ntnatrophe  ami  entirely  lost 
to  view.  Pompeii  ivna  lost  in  oblivion 
luring  the  middle  nges,  and  it  was  not 
until  174*.  when  >i  i>«:isiiiit  In  sinking 
I  well  disctiviT.'d  »  Jiiiii)i<-<1  rlmiiiber  wilh 


Trsglc  Poet,  s 


in  tbe  form  of  an  Irregular  oval  extend- 
ing from  east  to  west.  The  circumfer- 
ence of  the  walls  measures  2925  yards. 
The  area  within  the  walla  is  estimated 
at  1IS0  acres :  greatest  length,  J  mile ; 
greatest  breadtli,  ,  mile.  There  are 
eight  gates.  The  streets  are  straight  and 
narrow  and  paved  with  large  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava.  The  bouses  are  slightly 
constructed  of  concrete,  or  occasional!; 
of  bricks.  Numerous  staircases  prose 
that  the  bouses  were  of  two  or  three 
stories.  The  ground  floor  of  the  larger 
houses  was  generally  occupied  b;  shops. 
Moat  of  the  larger  houses  are  entered 
from  the  street  b;  a  narrow  passage 
(rcaiAnliMO  leading  to  an  internal  hall 
(aims*),  which  proTlosd  tha  surround- 


Fompey 

ing    chambers    with    light    and    was    the 
medium    of    couimunicaiiou :    beyond   the 


Ponca  City 


of   the   house 

prised  the  private 
rooms  of  the  fam- 
ily.    All  the  apart- 

The  shops  were 
small  and  all  of 
one  character,  hav- 
ing   the    business 

part    in    front   and 

chambers  behind, 
with  a  single  large 
opening  serving  for 
both  door  and  win- 
dow. The  chief 
public  buildings 
are  the  so-called 
Temple  of  Jupiter, 
ihe  Temple  of  Ve- 
nus, the  Basilica, 
the  Temple  of  Mer- 
cury, the  Curia, 
and  the  Pantheon 
rvmpen.  or   Temple   of   Au- 

gustus. There  are 
several  interesting  private  buildings  scat- 
tered through  the  town,  including  the 
villa  of  Diomedes.  the  bouse  of  Sallust, 
and  the  house  of  Marcus  Lucretius.  The 
Museum  of  Naples  owes  many  of  itu 
most  interesting  features  to  the  orna- 
ments, etc.,  found  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate edifices  above  mentioned.  The  site 
of  the  city  has  been  largely  cleared.  Much 
care  is  now  taken  for  the  preservation  of 
the  buildings  and  their  contents,  which  ara 
kept  In  place  where  found. 
PnmnPV  (ponVph,  in  full  Cratca 
X-ompey     Pour-Etca   Maosl-s.   a  dis- 


f  Pus*. 


the  interest  of  Sulla.  This  success  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Sulla,  who  recalled  him  to 
Home.  On  bis  return  Sulla  greeted  htm 
with  the  surname  of  Magnus  (Great). 
Fompey  demanded  a  triumph,  to  which 
Sulla  reluctantly  consented.  He  entered 
Home,  in  triumph  in  September,  81,  and 
was  the  first  Roman  permitted  to  do  ao 
without  possessing  a  higher  dignity  than 
that  of  equestrian  rank.  After  the  death 
of  Sulla.  Pompey  put  an  end  to  the  war 
which  the  revolt  of  Sertorius  in  Spain 
bad  occasioned,  and  in  Tl  obtained  a  eec- 
ond  triumph.  In  this  year,  although  not 
of  legal  age  and  having  no  official  expe- 
rience, he  was  elected  consul  with 
Crassus.  In  117  he  cleared  the  Mediter- 
ranean of  pirates,  and  destroyed  their 
strongholds  on  the  coast  of  Cilfcia.  In 
four  years,  65-62,  he  conquered  nlithrt- 
dates,  Tigranes,  and  Antiochus,  king  of 
Syria.  At  the  same  time  he  subdued  the 
Jews  and  took  Jerusalem  by  storm-  He 
returned  to  Italy  in  <S2  and  disbanded  his 
army,  but  did  not  enter  Rome  until  the 
following  year,  when  be  was  honored 
with  a  third  triumph.  He  now.  In  order 
to  strengthen  bis  position,  united  his  in- 
terest with  those  of  Csear  and  Craaana, 
and  thus  formed  the  first  triumvirate. 
This  agreement  was  concluded  by  the 
marriage  of  Pompey  with  Cawar'i  daugh- 
ter Julia ;  but  the  powerful  confederacy 
was  soon  broken.  During  Cseaar'a  ab- 
sence in  Oaui  Pompey  Ingratiated  him- 
self with  the  senate,  was  appointed  Bale 
consul,  and  the  most  important  Mate 
offices  were  filled  witb  Ccsar'l  enemies. 
Through  bis  influence  Cawar  waa  pro- 
claimed an  enemy  to  the  state,  and  hit 
rival  was  appointed  general  of  the  amy 
of  the  republic.  Caesar,  alarmed  by  this, 
marched  to  italy,  crossed  the  Rubicon  m 
49  (see  Cetaar) ,  and  in  sixty  days  waa 
master  of  Italy  without  striking  a  blow. 
Pompey  crossed  over  to  Greece,  and  In 
untry,  on  the  plains  of  Pharaalia, 
d  the  decisive  battle  the  result  of 
made  Ca'sar  master  of  the  Roman 
Pamper  fled  to  Egypt,  where  be 
hoped  to  rind  a  safe  asylum.  The  minis- 
ters of  Ptolemy  lietrnyed  him,  and  be 
was  stubbed  on  landing  by  one  of  bis 
former  centurions  in  B.C  48. 

Fompey's Pillar.  JJ HJ"-,1- 

Alexandria.  Egypt,  by  the  Roman  prefect 
['•■m|H'tus  in  honor  of  Diocletian,  about 
302  a.  ii. 

PoncR  City    &■&££?  £  "£ 

kansns  River.  It  is  the  center  of  oil  and 
gas  production  :  also  great  Indian  trading 
point.  lias  refineries,  lubricant  plain* 
etc.    Pop.  (1930)  7061. 
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P ont-k-Housson  Pontine  Marshes 

a  seaport  .on  the  south  side  of  the  island  the  Indians.    For  several  months  he  be- 

of   St.   Michael,   one  of   the  Azores.     It  sieged  Detroit  and  captured  many  forts, 

is  built  with  considerable  regularity,  and  In  1766,  at  Oswego   fq.  v.),  he  entered 

the   houses   are  substantial.    A   recently  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Sir  William 

constructed    breakwater    has    much    im-  Johnson    (q.  v.).     He  was  murdered  in 

proved  the  anchorage,  and  it  has  now  an  1769    by    a    Kaskasia    Indian    who   wae 

excellent  harbor.     The  chief  exports  are  bribed  with  liquor  and  money.     Consult 

wheat,  maize,  and  oranges.     Pop.  17,675.  Turkman's  '  History  of  th«  Conspiracy  of 

PnTi+.&.MnriQQSvn      (  pon-ta-mo-son  ),  Pontine  and  the  War  of  the  North  Ameri- 

xunt  a  jxluussuu    a  town  of  France>  (.an  Tribe8  against  the  English  Colonies.' 

dep.  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  16  miles  Pontiac  a  c**y»  county  8eat  °*  Oak- 
northwest  of  Nancy,  on  both  sides  of  '  land  county,  Michigan,  26 
the  Moselle,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  miles  n.  n.  w.  of  Detroit  in  the  center  o* 
It  has  a  handsome  Gothic  church  dedi-  beautiful  lake  region.  The  plants  of  the 
cated  to  St.  Martin;  the  old  abbey  of  General  Motors  Corporation  are  located 
St.  Mary,  now  converted  into  a  seminary ;  in  Pontiac.  Over  7000  people  are  em- 
a  college,  etc.  Pop.  14,009.  ployed  here  in  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
PATi+nriorTroiTi  (pont-char'tran),  a  mobiles  and  parts.  Other  products  are 
xuubuiaiLraiii  lake  of  Louisiana,  farm  implements,  paints,  varnishes, 
reaching  within  5  miles  of  New  Orleans,  foundry  products,  etc.  It  is  on  the  Grand 
about  40  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  Trunk  and  other  railroads.  (  The  city  was 
and  nearly  25  in  breadth.  It  is  from  named  in  honor  of  the  Indian  chief  Pon- 
12  to  14  feet  deep,  and  communicates  tiac.  Pop.  (1910)  14,532;  (1920)  34,273. 
with  Lake  Borgne  on  the  east,  with  Lake  Pontiac  county  seat  of  Livingston 
Maurepas  on  the  west,  and  by  means  *  Co.,  Illinois,  on  Vermilion 
of  a  canal  with  New  Orleans  on  the  River,  93  miles  s.  s.  w.  of  Chicago,  in 
south.  the  heart  of  the  corn  belt.  It  has  shoe 
Pnn+A.f'/vnm  (pon'ta-kor'vd) ,  a  town  factories,  foundry,  etc.  The  State  Re- 
xumc  v»urvu  of  g  Italy,  province  of  formatory  is  here.  Pop.  6664. 
Caserta,  20  miles  southeast  of  Frosinone,  Prmrianalr'  (pon-te-a-n&k'),  the  cap- 
in  an  isolated  territory  on  the  left  bank  *"*"'«««"*•  itai  of  the  Dutch  settJe- 
of  the  Garigliano.  It  is  the  see  of  a  ments  on  the  w.  coast  of  Borneo,  at  tne 
bishop,  has  manufactures  of  macaroni  confluence  of  the  Landak  and  Kapuaa, 
and  plastic  ware,  and  the  whole  district  almost  on  the  equator.  It  has  some 
is  rich  in  Roman  remains.  It  was  the  trade  in  gold  dust,  diamonds,  sugar,  rice, 
capital  of  a  principality  created  by  Na-  coffee,  cotton,  and  edible  birds'-nests. 
poleon    I,    and    from    which    Bernadotte  Pop.  18,000. 

had  his  title  of  Prince  de   Ponte-Corvo.  PrmtifpY     (pon'ti-feks),  among  the  an- 

Pop.  10.518.  .runnier    cient  Roman8  a  priest  who 

Pontedera    (pon-ta-dft'ra),  a  town  of  served   no  particular  divinity.     The   Bo- 

xwui^u^ia    Italy,    province    Pisa,    on  man  pontifices  formed  the  most  illustrious 

the  Era,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  on  the  among  the  great  colleges  of  priests.    Their 

Arno;   manufactures  cotton  goods.     Pop.  institution    was   ascribed    to    Numa,   and 

7409.  their  number  varied  at  different  periods 

Pontefract     (pom' fret,    or    pon  '  te  -  from  four  to  sixteen.     The  pontiff x  m«#* 

Avuiciiav/i    frakt),   a  municipal   and  imuf,  or  chief  pontiff,  held  his  office  for 

parliamentary    borough    of    England,    in  life,  and  could  not  leave  Italy.     The  em- 

the  county  and  24  miles  s.  8.  w.  of  York,  peror  afterwards  assumed  this  title  until 

near    the    confluence    of    the    Aire    and  the    time    of    Theodosius,    and    it    subse- 

Caldcr.     Pop.   (1011 ),  l.ri.!)«M).  quently  became  equivalent  to  pope. 

Pontevedra    {\»™^*:<J™)>  a  town  Pontine  Marshes,   an  extensive 

avxavwv\/mxM  ln  Northwest  Spain,  *w**v*  v  «.■**»**%»»,  marsny  tract  of 
capital  of  a  province  of  tin*  sumo  name,  land  in  Italy,  in  the  s.  part  of  the  Roma  > 
Pop.  22,N0<>. — The  province  produces  in  Campagnn,  extending  along  the  shores  ot 
abundance  maize,  rye,  wheat  and  millet,  the  Mediterranean  for  about  24  miles,  with 
flax,  fruit  and  wine,  and  rears  great  nnm-  a  mean  breadth  of  7  miles.  The  Romans, 
hers  of  cattle.  Area,  1730  square  miles ;  by  the  construction  of  the  Appian  way 
pop.  457,202.  and  by  means  of  canals,  laid  a  consider- 
PontlftO  (pon'ti-nc),  chief  of  the  Ot-  able  part  of  them  dry,  and  many  of  the 
tawa  Indians  (1720-G9),  popes  engaged  in  the  drainage  and  re- 
born on  the  Ottawa  River.  On  the  alii-  claiming  of  the  marshes.  In  1890  the 
mice  of  the  Chippewa  ys.  Pottawattomies  Italian  government  set  aside  $1,400,000 
and  the  Ottawa**,  he  became  chief  <>f  the  for  the  purpose  of  draining  these  marshes 
three  tribes.  ITe  attempted  to  drive  out  — a  work  estimated  to  occupy  24  yean. 
the  English  and  recover  the  country  for  The  vast  tract  is  inhabited  by  *  scanty 


population  of  lit 
wb^  if  possible, 
year  how. 


ftsd  shepherds, 
r  a  part  of  the 


Pontolse  iP©»-twEg>,  a  town  In 
avuwvw  Franco,  department  of 
Mne-et-Oise,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Vtame  with  the  (Mm.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  chemical  products,  hosiery,  etc 
PoV-  M88. 

PontOOH  (poiiW),  in  military  en- 
AvuivvM  ginoorinf,  a  flat-bottomed 
boat,  or  any  light  framework  or  floating 
body  used  in  the  construction  of  a  tem- 
porary bridge  orer  a  river.  One  form 
of  pontoon  is  a  hollow  tin-plate  cylinder, 
with  hemispherical  ends,  and  divided  by 
several  longitudinal  and  transverse  parti- 
tion* to  act  as  braces  and  to  prevent 
sinking  if  pierced  by  a  shot  or  by  acci- 
dent Another  is  in  the  form  of  a 
deckied  canoe,  and  consists  of  a  timber 


Pontoon  and  Pontoon  Bridge. 

a,  Pontoon,  external  and  internal  structure. 
6  6,  End  of  lame,  supporting  the  roadway. 
e,  Plan  of  bridge,  d  d,  Pontoons.  *, 
Rafters  for  supporting  the  roadway.  /, 
Roadway  oomplete. 

frame  covered  with  sheet  copper.  It  is 
formed  in  two  distinct  parts,  which  are 
locked  together  for  use  and  dislocated  for 
transportation,  and  is  also  divided  into 
air-tight  chambers.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  a  water-tight  structure  or  frame 
placed  beneath  a  submerged  vessel  and 
then  filled  with  air  to  assist  in  refloating 
the  vessel;  and  to  a  water-tight  structure 
which  is  sunk  by  filling  with  water  and 
raised  by  pumping  it  out,  used  to  close 
a  sluice-way  or  entrance  to  a  dock. 

Pontoppidan   &£  ^'hSr! 

born  in  1608;  died  in  1704.  He  became 
preacher  to  the  court  in  1735,  and  soon 
after  professor  of  theology  in  Copen- 
hagen. In  1747  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Bergen,  and  1755  chancellor  of  Copen- 
hagen University.  Pontoppidan  wrote 
several  works  of  historical  and  scientific 
interest,    including    Natural    History    of 


Norway,  AnnaU  of  the  Danish  Church. 
etc 

POIltUS  iJ?o°'tus),  a  kingdom  in  Asia 
Minor  (so-called  from  the 
Pontus  Euxinus,  on  which  it  lay),  which 
extended  from  Halys  on  the  west  to 
Colchis  on  the  east,  and  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  on 
the  south  by  Galatia,  Cappadocia  and 
Armenia  Minor.  The  first  king  was 
Artabazes,  son  of  Darius.  The  kingdom 
was  in  its  most  flourishing  state  under 
Mithridates  the  Great.  But  soon  after 
his  death  (b.c.  63)  it  was  conquered  by 
Caesar,  and  made  tributary  to  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  1204  Alexius  Comnenus 
founded  a  new  kingdom  in  Pontus,  and  in 
1461  Mohammed  II  united  it  with  his 
great  conquests. 

Pontus  Euxi'nus,  &  ft'u?k 

Sea  (which  see). 

PontVDOOl  (Pon'ti-ptH),  a  town  and 
*™  important  railway  center 
of  England,  in  the  county  and  15}  miles 
southwest  of  Monmouth.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  population  is  employed  in 
ironworks  and  forges  and  works  for  mak- 
ing tin-plate.     Pop.  6126. 

Pontyprydd  K&%%l;,VS£ 

morganshire.  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhondda  with  the  Taff.  It  has  rapidly 
increased  in  recent  times  owing  to  the 
adjacent  coal  and  iron  mines.  Pop. 
(1911),  43,215. 

PonV  (P"'Di)»  a  term  applied  to  the 
J  young  of  the  horse  and  also  to 
several  subvarieties  or  races  of  horses, 
generally  of  smaller  size  than  the  ordi- 
nary- horses,  and  which  are  bred  in  large 
flocks  and  herds  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  chiefly  for  purposes  of  riding  and 
of  lighter  draught  work.  Among  well- 
known  breeds  are  the  Welsh,  Shetland, 
Iceland,  Canadian,  etc. 
Poodle  (P"'dl),  a  small  variety  of 
dog  covered  with  long,  curling 
hair,  and  remarkable  for  its  great  intelli- 
gence aud  affection.  The  usual  color  is 
white,  but  black  and  blue,  if  good  in  other 
points,  are  highly  valued. 
Poole  (PuD*  a  seaport  of  England, 
county  of  Dorset,  on  the  north 
part  of  Poole  Harbor,  an  ancient  place. 
The  old  town  is  being  surrounded  by 
handsome  suburbs  ai  a  rapid  rate,  and 
there  are  many  fine  public  buildings. 
The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of 
cordage  and  sail-cloth ;  there  are  also 
potteries,  large  flour-mills,  and  two  iron 
foundries.  T1k»  harbor  is  large  and  com- 
modious, with  excellent  quays  and  ex- 
tensive warehouses.  The  chief  exports 
are  clay  for  the  Staffordshire  potteries, 


Poole  Poor 

-^ — — — ^ — — »^^ »^— ^^^^^» 

and     manufactured     clay     goods.     Pop.  seed   yields  an  oil  called  dUot  poon-seed 

38,886.  oil,  etc. 

Pnnl*  Matthew,  the  compiler  of  the  Pnrm  (P«P)»  the  aftermost  and  higb- 
xuuic,  8ynop8is  criticorum  Biblicorum,  *  wv-r  est  part  of  the  hull  in  large  vet- 
was  bom  at  York  about  1624;  died  at  sels;  or,  a  partial  deck  in  the  aftermost 
Amsterdam  in  1679.  He  studied  at  Em-  part  of  a  ship  above  the  deck  proper, 
manuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  poor  (P^r)»  those  who  lack  the  meant 
orders.  In  1662  he  was  ejected  by  the  necessary  for  their  subsistence. 
Act  of  Uniformity  from  his  church  of  At  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
St.  Michael-le-Querne  in  London,  and  and  among  no  people,  can  there  be  said 
subsequently  retired  to  Holland.  He  to  have  existed  no  poor,  and  probably  in 
devoted  ten  years  to  his  Synopsis,  which  all  civilized  communities  some  provision, 
is  an  attempt  to  condense  into  one  work  however  inadequate,  has  been  made  for 
all  biblical  criticisms  written  previous  to  their  support.  In  Rome,  in  its  earlier 
his  own  times.  days  at  least,  the  contest  between  the 
Poole  William  Frederick,  bibliogra-  plebeians  and  patricians  partook  very 
'  pher,  was  born  at  Salem,  Massa-  much  of  the  nature  of  a  struggle  between 
chusetts,  in  1821 ;  died  in  1894.  He  was  poverty  and  riches,  and  in  later  times 
a  librarian  in  Cincinnati,  Boston,  and  corn  or  bread  was  often  doled  out  free 
Chicago.  His  chief  work  is  his  very  use-  to  needy  citizens.  During  the  middle 
ful  Index  to  Periodical  Literature.  ages  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
PoOTiac  (po'nuk),  the  substance  left  were  maintained  in  a  state  of  bondage 
x  uuuai/  after  COcoanut  oil  is  expressed  by  their  feudal  superiors,  and  many 
from  the  nuts,  used  as  manure  and  for  freemen,  in  order  to  avoid  destitution, 
feeding  stock.  surrendered  their  liberty  and  became 
Pnrmflh  (pd'na),  or  Puna,  n  citv  and  serfs.  In  all  the  countries  of  modern 
xuuiiaii  district  of  British  India,  Europe  laws  have  been  enacted  relative 
presidency  of  Bombay.  It  is  about  119  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  In 
miles  east  of  Bombay  by  the  Great  England,  up  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII, 
Indian  Peninsular  Railway.  The  city  is  the  poor  subsisted  entirely  on  private 
well  built,  and  has  the  Deccan  college  benevolence.  Numerous  statutes  were 
for  classics,  mathematics,  and  philoso-  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  and 
phy,  and  a  college  of  science  with  special  following  reigns  to  provide  for  the  poor 
training  in  civil  engineering,  also  train-  and  *  impotent,'  but  these  were  far  from 
ing  college,  female  normal  school,  and  sufficient  and  other  measures  were 
other  schools,  public  library,  hospital,  adopted,  overseers  of  the  poor  being  sp- 
arse nal,  barracks,  etc.  It  was  the  capi-  pointed  in  1601  in  every  parish.  Their 
tal  of  the  Peishwa,  or  head  of  the  chief  duties  were:  first,  to  provide  for 
Mahratta  confederacy.  It  is  a  health  the  poor,  old,  impotent;  and,  secondly,  to 
resort,  and  for  part  of  the  year  the  seat  provide  work  for  the  able-bodied  out  of 
of  the  Bombay  government.  Manufac-  employment.  For  these  purposes  they 
tures  include  gold  and  silver  jewelry,  had  power  to  levy  rates  on  tne  inhabit- 
small  ornaments  in  brass,  copper,  and  ants  of  the  parish.  This  Elizabethan  act 
ivory,  and  silk  and  cotton  fabrics.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  present  English  poor- 
is  an  important  military  station  (the  law  system.  The  statute  of  1601  was 
cantonments  lying  to  the  north  of  the  modified  by  a  law  of  Charles  II  in  1862 
town ) ,  and  good  roads  connect  it  with  and  from  this  period  till  1834  the  admin- 
Bombay^  Ahmednagnr,  Sattarah,  etc.  istration  of  relief  was  entrusted  to  the 
Pop.  153.320,  of  whom  30,129  are  church  wardens  and  inspectors.  The 
in  the  cantonments. —  The  district  has  working  of  these  laws  was  attended  with 
an  area  of  5348  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  numerous  abuses,  and  in  1834  the  Poor 
of  !tt>5.33o.  It  is  an  el«  ated  table-  Law  Amendment  Act  was  passed,  which 
land,  watered  by  the  Bh  jia  and  its  with  some  more  recent  statutes  forms 
tributaries,  and  abounding  in  isolated  the  legislation  in  actual  operation  at  the 
heights,     formerly     crowned     with     very  present  day. 

strong  fortresses.     The  inhabitants  chiefly        A  legal  claim  to  relief  exists  in  moat 

are  Mahrattas.  of  the  northern  European  countries,  bat 

POOH    *n<in>'  or  Poo^a   Wood,   rs  the  in   others  no  such  edict  as  a  poor  law 

wood  of  the  poon  tree  (Calophyl-  exists.     Poor  laws  in  the  United  States 

Ivm  inophyllum  and  Calophyllum  angus-  are    of    local    enactment.     General    laws 

tifolium),  a  native  of  India.     It  is  of  a  have  been  passed  by  some  of  the  states, 

light,   porous   texture  and   is   much   used  but  town  authorities  usually  adopt  regu- 

In    the   East    Indies   in   shipbuilding   for  lations  for  the  care  of  the  poor.     Several 

planks  and  spars.     The  Calcutta  poon  is  states     have     passed     what     are     called 

yref erred  to  that  of  other  districts.    Poon  *  tramp  laws,'  making  it  a  criminal  of- 


Pooree  Pope 


for  the  class  of  paupers  generally  aequently  fr»m  the  very  earliest  times 
styled  'tramps'  to  wander  through  the  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  the  first  among 
state  without  *  visible  means  of  sup-  the  five  patriarchs  or  superior  bishops  of 
port.9  In  some  states  the  farming  out  Christendom.  A  decree  of  the  emperor 
of  the  town  poor  to  the  lowest  bidder  is  Valentian  III  (445)  acknowledged  the 
still  practiced.  The  town  in  which  a  Bishop  of  Rome  as  primate,  but  until 
pftuper  has  legal  settlement  is  required  the  eighth  century  many  measures  of  the 
to  support  blm.  popes  met  with  violent  opposition.  Leo 
Poorftft  (P&'rt),  or  Pun,  commonly  the  Great  (440-4(31)  did  not  fail  to 
*www  called  Jdogjebiiaut,  a  town  in  base  his  claims  to  the  primacy  on  divine 
the  province  of  Orissa  (India).  The  authority  by  appealing  to  Matt.,  xvi,  18; 
town  is  250  miles  s.  w.  from  Calcutta,  and  he  did  much  to  establish  the  theory 
and  505  miles  n.  of  Madras.  It  contains  that  bishops  in  disputes  with  their 
the  shrine  of  Juggerp«u*.  to  whose  wor-  metropolitans  had  a  right  of  appeal  to 
ship  crowds  flock  fix»aj  every  part  of  Rome.  The  Eastern  Church  early  re- 
India.  Pop.  about  30,000.  sisted  the  see  of  Rome,  and  this  mainly 
Poore  (P3r)>  Benjamin  Peblet,  occasioned  the  schism  that  in  1054 
journalist,  was  born  near  New-  divided  Christendom  into  the  Greek  and 
bury  port,  Massachusetts,  in  1820.  His  Latin  Churches.  Non-Catholics  allege 
lifework  was  that  of  Washington  cor-  that  several  circumstances  contributed 
respondent.  His  letters  to  the  Boston  to  open  to  the  popes  the  way  to  supreme 
Journal  and  to  other  papers  gained  him  control  over  all  churches.  Among  these 
a  national  reputation  by  their  trust-  they  cite  the  establishment  of  missionary 
worthy  character.  He  was  an  industri-  churches  in  Germany  directly  under  Rome, 
ous   collector    of   historical    matter,    and  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  which  con- 

Cublished  several  works,  some  of  which  tained  many  forged  documents  support- 
ad  large  circulation.  In  1867  he  began  ing  the  general  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
to  edit  the  Congressional  Directory;  pontiff,  the  gradations  of  ecclesiastical 
brought  out  the  annual  abridgment  of  rank,  and  the  personal  superiority  of 
the  public  documents  for  many  years;  some  popes  over  their  contemporaries, 
also  made  a  compilation  of  United  States  Leo  the  Great  (440-401 ) .  Gregory  I, 
treaties  with  different  countries.  He  the  Great  (500-004 ),  and  Leo  III  (7W5- 
died  in  1887.  816),  who  crowned  Charlemagne,  all  in- 
POD&V&n  (P"~P&-yuD')i  a  city  of  Co-  creased  the  authority  of  the  papal  title. 
r  *  lombia,  and  capital  of  the  Much  violence  and  politics  marked  papal 
state  of  Cauca,  situated  near  the  river  elections  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 
Cauca,  and  228  miles  s.  w.  of  Bogota,  turies.  In  1059  the  dignity  and  inde- 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  pendence  of  the  papal  chair  were  height- 
university,  a  cathedral,  a  hospital,  and  ened  by  the  constitution  of  Nicolas  II, 
other  public  buildings.  In  1834  it  was  placing  the  right  of  election  of  the  pope 
nearly  destroyed  by  nn  earthquake.  Pop.  in  the  hands  of  the  cardinals.  In  1073 
(1900  estimate)  10.0(H).  Gregory  VII,  at  a  Roman  council,  form- 
PODe  (Dl>P'  Latin  l"1/"**  Greek,  papas,  ally  prohibited  the  use  of  the  title  of 
"  father),  the  title  given  to  the  pope  by  any  other  ecclesiastic  than  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  Bishop  of  Rome;  he  also  enforced  a 
It  seems  to  have  been  used  at  first  in  the  celibate  life  upon  the  clergy,  and  pro- 
early  church  as  a  title  of  reverence  given  hibited  lay  Investiture.  The  reign  of 
to  ecclesiastics  generally,  and  at  the  pres-  Innocent  III  (1198-1210)  raised  the 
ent  time  it  is  applied  in  the  Greek  Church  papal  see  to  the  highest  degree  of  power 
to  all  priests.  In  the  early  Western  and  dignity;  and  having  gained  almost 
Church  the  title  of  pope  was  ultimately  unlimited  spiritual  dominion,  the  pope* 
bestowed  upon  the  metropolitan  bishops,  now  began  to  extend  their  temporal 
but  in  the  struggle  for  pre-eminence  the  power  also.  The  dominions  uuder  the 
claim  to  be  recognized  as  the  only  pope  pope's  temporal  rule  bad  at  first  con- 
was  enforced  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  sisted  of  a  territory  granted  to  the 
This  claim  of  preeminence  was  founded  papal  see  by  Pepin  in  754,  which  was 
on  the  belief,  supported  by  the  early  tradi-  subsequently  largely  increased.  The 
tions  of  the  church,  that  the  Apostle  popes,  however,  continued  to  hold  te 
1'eter  planted  a  church  in  Home,  and  some  extent  the  position  of  vassals  of  the 
that  he  died  there  as  a  martyr.  This  German  Empire,  and  until  the  twelfth 
tradition,  taken  in  connection  with  the  century  the  emperors  would  not  permit 
alleged  preeminence  of  Peter  among  the  election  of  a  pope  to  take  place  wlth- 
Cbrist's  disciples,  came  to  be  regarded  as  out  their  sanction.  Innocent  III,  how- 
sufficient  reason  for  the  pimacy  of  the  ever,  largely  increased  his  territories  at 
Bishop   of    Rome   in    the   church.    Con*  the  expense  of  the  empire,  and  the  power 
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of  the  emperors  over  Rome  and  the  pope 
may  now  be  said  to  have  come  to  an 
end.  Favorable  circumstances  had  al- 
ready made  several  kingdoms  tributary 
to  the  papal  see,  which  had  now  ac- 
quired such  power  that  Innocent  III  was 
enabled  both  to  depose  and  to  proclaim 
kings,  and  put  both  France  and  England 
under  an  interdict.  France  was  the  first 
to  resist  successfully  the  papal  authority. 
In  Philip  the  Fair  Boniface  VIII  found  a 
political  superior,  and  his  successors  from 
1307  tc  1377  remained  under  French  in- 
fluence, and  held  their  courts  at  Avignon. 
Their  dignity  sunk  still  lower  in  1378, 
when  two  rival  popes  appeared,  Urban 
VI  and  Clement  VII,  causing  a  schism 
and  scandal  in  the  church  for  thirty- 
nine  years.  This  schism  did  much  to 
lessen  the  influence  of  the  popes  in 
Christendom,  and  it  subsequently  re- 
ceived a  greater  blow  from  the  Reforma- 
tion. During  the  reign  of  Leo  X 
(1513-25)  Luther,  Zuinglius  and  Cal- 
vin were  the  heralds  of  an  opposition 
which  separated  almost  half  the  West 
from  the  popes,  while  the  policy  of 
Charles  V  was  at  the  same  time  dimin- 
ishing their  power,  and  from  this  time 
neither  the  new  support  of  the  Society  of 
Jesuits  nor  the  policy  of  the  popes 
could  restore  the  old  authority  of  the 
papal  throne.  The  national  churches  ob- 
tained thoir  freedom  in  spite  of  all  op- 
position, and  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
(1G48),  bringing  to  an  end  the  Thirty 
Years'  war  and  the  religious  struggle  in 
Germany,  gave  public  legality  to  a  sys- 
tem of  toleration  which  was  in  direct 
contradiction  to  all  earlier  conduct. 
The  bulls  of  the  popes  were  now  no 
longer  of  avail  beyond  the  states  of  the 
church  without  the  consent  of  the  sov- 
ereigns, and  the  revenues  from  foreign 
kingdoms  decreased.  Pius  VI  (1775-1  KM 
witnessed  the  revolution  which  not  only 
tore  from  him  the  French  Church,  but 
even  deprived  him  of  his  dominions.  In 
1801,  and  again  in  1MK),  Pius  VII  lost 
his  liberty  and  possessions,  and  owed  his 
restoration  in  IS  14  to  a  coalition  of 
temporal  princes,  among  whom  were  two 
heretics  ( Knglish  and  Prussian)  and  a 
schismatic  (the  Russian).  Nevertheless 
he  not  only  restored  the  Inquisition,  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  other  religious 
orders,  but  advanced  claims  and  princi- 
ples entirely  opposed  to  the  ideas  and 
resolutions  of  his  liberators.  The  same 
spirit  that  actuated  Pius  VII  actuated 
in  like  manner  his  successors,  Leo  XII 
(lSi't-ir.M.  Pius  VIII  (IS-JD-WM,  and 
above  all  Gregory  XVI  ( lS.'il-4t'»».  The 
opposition  of  the  latter  to  all  rhangea  in 
the  civil  relations  of  the  papal  dominions 


contributed  greatly  to  the  revolution  of 
1848,  which  obliged  his  successor,  Pius 
IX,  to  flee  from  Rome.  The  temporal 
power  of  the  papacy  was  further  weak- 
ened by  the  events  of  1859,  I860,  and 
18«G.  And  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  troops  from  Italy  in  1870,  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  took  possession  ot 
Rome,  and  since  that  time  the  pope  has 
lived  in  almost  complete  seclusion  in  the 
Vatican. 

By  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council 
of  1870  the  pope  has  supreme  power  in 
matters  of  discipline  and  faith  over  all 
and  each  of  the  pastors  and  of  the  faith- 
ful. It  is  further  taught  by  the  Vaticar 
Council  that  when  the  pontiff  speak* 
ex  cathedra,  that  is,  when  he,  in  virtue 
of  his  apostolic  office,  defines  a  doctrine 
of  faith  and  morals  to  be  held  by  the 
whole  church,  he  possesses  infallibility  by 
divine  assistance.  The  pope  cannot  an- 
nul the  constitution  of  the  church  as  or- 
dained by  Christ.  He  may  condemn  or 
prohibit  books,  alter  the  rites  of  the 
church,  and  reserve  to  himself  the  canon- 
ization of  saints.  A  pope  has  no  power 
to  nominate  his  successor,  election  being 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  cardinals,  who 
are  not  bound  to  choose  one  of  their 
own  body.  The  papal  insignia  are  the 
tiara  or  triple  crown,  the  straight  crosier, 
and  the  pallium.  He  is  addressed  as 
*  Your  holiness.' 

We  subjoin  a  table  of  the  popes,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  Notizie,  with  the 
dates  of  the  commencement  of  their  pon- 
tificates. The  names  printed  in  italics 
are  those  of  anti-popes :  — 

St.  Peter    .  .a.d.  42  St.   Marcellinus. 

St.  Linus 66         A.D.     296 

St.  Anacletus  .  .  78  (See  vacant  8 

St.   Clement  I    .  91  years  and  6 

St.  Kvaristus   .  .  100  months.) 

St.    Alexander   I  108  St.   Marcellus  I.     80S 

St.  Sixtus  I    ...  119  St.  Eusebius     ..      810 

St.    Telosphorus.  127  St.  Melchiades  or 

St.  Ilyginus   ...  139  Miltiades    ...      811 

St.   Pius   I    142  St.    Sylvester    I     814 

St.  Anicetus  .  .  .  157  St.    Marcus    ...      886 

St.  Soterus 168  St.    Julius   I    ..      887 

St.    Kleutherius.  177    Liberius 858 

St.  Victor  I   .  .  .  193  St.       Felix       II 

St.  Zophirinus  .  202  (sometimes 

St.  Callixtus  I   .  217  reckoned      s>n 

St.  Urban  I    .  .  .  223  Anti  pope)    .  .      855 

St.  Pontianus  .  .  230  St.  Damasus  I  .      866 

St.   Anterus    .  .  .  235  St.   Siricius    .  . .      884 

St.  Fabian 236  8t.  Anastaslus  I     808 

St.  Cornelius   . .  250  St.  Innocent  I  .     403 

St.    Lucius    I —  St.  Zosimna  . . .      417 

Xoratianu*  .  .  252  St.  Boniface  I— 

St.  Stephen  I   .  .  253  Eulalius    ....      418 

St.  Sixtus  II    ..  257  St.  Celestine  I  .      422 

St.  Dionysius  .  .  259  St.  Sixtus  III    .      482 

St.  Felir.  I 269  St.     Leo    I    the 

SI.   Eutychianus.  275         Great    440 

St.  Caius 283  St.  Hilary   ....     461 
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Potja  Ausxandeb,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
*u"c)  lish  poet,  was  born  at  London 
In  1688.  His  father  was  a  London  mer- 
chant and  a  devout  Catholic.  Soon  after 
his  son's  birth  the  father  retired  to  Bin- 
field,  near  Windsor.  Pope  was  small, 
delicate,  and  much  deformed.  His  educa- 
tion was  a  desultory  one.  He  picked  up 
the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin  from 
the  family  priest,  and  was  successively 
sent  to  two  schools,  one  at  Twyford,  the 
other  in  London.  He  was  taken  home 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  received  more 
priestly  instruction,  and  read  so  eagerly 
that  his  feeble  constitutiou  threatened  to 
break  down.  Before  he  was  fifteen  he 
attempted  an  epic  poem,  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  his  Pastorals  procured  him  the 
notice  of  several  eminent  persons.  In 
1711  he  published  his  poem  the  Essay  on 
Criticism,  which  was  followed  by  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  a  polished  and  witty 
narrative  poem  founded  on  an  incident 
of  fashionable  life.  His  next  publications 
were  The  Temple  of  Fame,  a  moderniza- 
tion and  adaptation  of  Chaucer's  House 
of  Fame;  Windsor  Forest,  a  pastoral 
poem  (1713)  ;  and  The  Epistle  of  Eloisa 
to  Abdard  (1717).  From  1713  to  1720 
he  was  engaged  on  a  poetical  translation 
of  Homer's  works,  the  Iliad  (completed 
in  1720)  being  wholly  from  his  pen,  the 
Odyssey  only  half.  The  pecuniary  results 
of  these  translations  showed  a  total  profit 
of  nearly  $45,000.  In  1728  he  published 
his  Dunviud,  a  mock-heroic  poem  intended 
to  overwhelm  his  antagonists  with  ridi- 
cule. It  is  distinguished  by  the  excessive 
vehemence  of  its  satire,  and  is  full  of 
coarse  abuse.  This  was  followed  by 
Imitations  of  lloracc  (among  the  most 
original  of  his  works),  and  by  Moral 
Epistles  or  Essay 8.  His  Essay  on  Man 
was  published  anonymously  in  1733, 
and  completed  and  avowed  by  the  author 
in  the  next  year.  This  work  is  distin- 
guished by  its  poetry  rather  than  by  its 
reasonings,  which  are  confused  and  con- 
tradictory. In  1742  he  added  a  fourth 
book  to  his  Dunciad,  in  which  he  attacked 
(Vdley  Cibber,  then  poet-laureate.  He 
died  in  1744,  and  was  interred  at  Twick- 
enham. Pope  was  vain  and  irascible, 
and  seems  to  have  been  equally  open 
to  flattery  and  prone  to  resentment ;  yet 
he  was  kindhearted  and  stanch  to  his 
friends,  amooK  whom  he  reckoned  Swift, 
Arbuthnot.  and  Gay.  His  great  weakness 
was  a  disposition  to  artifice  in  order  to 
acquire  reputation  and  applause.  As  a 
poet,  no  Knglish  writer  has  carried  fur- 
ther correctness  of  versification.  A  large 
ntimlwr  of  his  letters  were  published  in 
his  own  lifetime.  There  are  various  edi- 
tions of  Pope's  works,  the  best  being  that 


by  the  Rev.  W.  Elwin  and  W.  J.  Court- 
hope. 

PnrtA  John,  soldier,  born  at  Louisville 
* vv*>  Kentucky,  in  1822:  died  in  1892. 
He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  la 
1842,  served  in  Florida  and  in  the  Mex- 
ican war,  and  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  Civil  war. 
He  captured  New  Madrid  and  Island  No. 

10  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  in  June 
was  given  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  His  army  suffered  a  severe 
defeat  by  Lee  and  Jackson  August  29 
and  30,  1802.  He  resigned  his  command, 
and  was  afterwards  employed  against  the 
Indians  in  Minnesota.  After  the  war  be 
was  put  in  command  of  several  military 
departments. 

Poperinghe  ifflSPJMHrZ 

Flanders,  with  some  trade  in  hops  and 
hemp.  It  has  manufactures  of  woolens, 
lace,  linen,  pottery,  etc.     Pop.   11,552. 

Popish  Plot,  S^Vfii'MS 

Oates  pretended  to  have  discovered  in 
1078,  and  by  which  he  succeeded  in  de- 
luding the  mind  of  the  nation  over  a 
space  of  two  years,  and  causing  the  death 
of  many  innocent  Catholics.  Oates  al- 
leged that  the  plot  was  formed  by  the 
Jesuits  and  Roman  Catholics  for  the 
purpose  of  murdering  the  king,  Charles 
[I,  and  subverting  the  Protestant  religion. 
Godfrey,  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  whom 
Oates  gave  evidence,  was  found  dead  in 
a  ditch  (Oct.  17,  1078),  and  the  papists 
were  accused  of  his  murder,  though  noth- 
ing transpired  to  substantiate  the  charre. 
Parliament  met  soon  afterwards,  and  the 
Commons  passed  a  bill  to  exclude  the 
Catholics  from  both  houses.  Oates  re- 
ceived a  pension,  and  this  encouraged 
Bedloe,  a  noted  thief  and  impostor,  to 
come  forward  and  confirm  Oa tea's  state* 
ments.  He  also  accused  several  noble- 
men by  name  of  a  design  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  king.  Coleman,  secretary  to 
the  Duchess  of  York,  a  Jesuit  named 
Ireland,  and  others  were  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed  on  the  testimony  of  Oates 
and  Bedloe.  In  1080  Viscount  Stafford 
was  impeached  by  the  Commons,  con- 
demned by  the  Lords,  and  executed  (Dec. 
20)  as  an  accomplice  of  the  plot,  on  the 
evidence  of  Oates  and  two  of  his  asso- 
ciates.   Soon  after  the  accession  of  James 

11  (1085)  Oates  was  convicted  of  per- 
jury and  other  crimes.  See  Ooiet. 
Prmlar  (pop'lar;  Poptilus),  a  well- 
xwr1Bi  known  genus  of  hardy  decidu- 
ous trees,  nat.  order  Salicacess,  with 
both  barren  and  fertile  flowers  in  catkins, 
stamens  four  to  thirty,  leaves  alternate, 
broad,  with  long  and  slender*  foot-stalks 


I 


Poplar  Bluff 


Population 


flattened  rertically,  the  leaven  having 
generally  more  or  leas  of  a  tremulous 
motion.  About  eighteen  species  have 
been  observed,  natives  of  Europe,  Central 
and  Northern  Asia  and  North  America. 
Soma  of  the  poplars  are  the  most  rapid 
growers  of  all  hardy  forest  trees.  They 
thrive  under  a  variety  of  conditions  as 
regards  soil,  etc.,  but  do  best  in  damp 
situations.  The  timber  of  the  poplar  is 
white,  light,  and  soft,  and  not  very  valu- 
able. P.  fattigiata,  the  common  Lom- 
bard y  poplar,  is  well  known  as  a  tall 
tree  with  slender  branches  almost  up- 
right; it  roaches  a  height  of  100  to  150 
feet.  P.  nigra  is  the  common  black  pop- 
lar. P.  in  inula  is  the  aspen.  P.  alba, 
the  white  poplar,  often  attains  a  height 
of  100  feet.  P.  bahamifvra  is  the  bal- 
sam-poplar or  tacamahac  of  the  United 
States;  P.  monilifera,  the  cottonwood  of 
the  United  States ;  P.  candicans,  the  On- 
tario poplar. 

Poplar  Bluff,  i  *}&  ™,nt* :f?Pnt  °.f 

*     "  '    Butler    Co..    Missouri, 

73  miles  8.  w.  of  Cairo,  Illinois,  on  Mis- 
souri Pacific  and  other  railroads.  It  has 
*|H)ke  mill,  shoe  factory,  flour  mills,  cot- 
ton Kin.  etc.  Pop.  (1920)  8042. 
PoDlin  frP°p'linl,  a  kind  of  finely 
"  woven  fabric,  made  of  silk  and 

worsted.  In  the  best  poplins  the  warp 
is  of  silk  and  the  weft  of  worsted,  a 
combination  which  imparts  peculiar  soft- 
ness and  elasticity  to  the  material;  in 
the  cheai>er  makes  cotton  and  flax  are 
substituted  for  silk,  which  produces  a 
corresponding  deterioration  iu  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stuff.  The  manufacture  of 
poplin  was  introduced  into  Ireland  from 
France  in  177.")  by  Protestant  refugees, 
and  Ireland  is  still  famous  for  its  pro- 
duction. 

Popocatepetl    (po-^vka-ta'pet'i.   or 

a  v^vvuwyvvi  -ta-pet  I ;  Aztec,  po- 
poca,  to  smoke,  and  /</>«//,  a  mountain), 
an  active  volcano  in  Mexico,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Puebla  ;  Ion.  i)S°  XV  w. ;  hit.  18° 
3»»'  N.  Its  height  has  been  estimated  at 
17.AH4  feet.  'Hie  crater  is  3  miles  in 
circumference  and  HUM)  feet  decp.#  For- 
ests cover  the  l>:isc  of  the  mountain,  hut 
its  summit    is  mostly  covered  with  snow. 

PoDDV  *P°P '  l  '  •  tm>  <OItlinon  name 
*urrJr  for  plants  of  the  genus  Pa- 
pdrrr,  type  of  the  order  Papoveracea*. 
The  species  of  poppy  are  herbaceous 
plants,  all  hearing  large,  brilliant,  hut 
fugacious  flowers.  The  white  I>oppy  (P. 
$omnifirutti  )  yields  the  well-known  opium 
of  commerce.  (Sim*  Opium.)  Most  of 
the  species  are  natives  of  Kurope.  They 
often  occur  as  weeds  in  fields  and  waste 

{daces,  and  are  frequently  also  cultivated 
n  gardens  for  ornament.     The  teed*  of 


the  white  poppy  yield  a  fixed  harmless 
oil  employed  for  culinary  purposes;  and 
the  oil-cake  is  used  for  feeding  cattle. 
The  roots  of  the  poppy  are  annual  or 
perennial;  the  calyx  is  composed  of  two 
leaves,  and  the  corolla  of  four  petals; 
the  stamens  are  numerous,  and  the  cap- 
sule is  one-celled,  with  several  longi- 
tudinal partitions,  and  contains  a  multi- 
tude of  seeds. 

Population   (pop-a-ia'shun)..  The 

r  power  of  propagation  in- 

herent in  all  organic  life  may  be  regarded 
as  practically  infinite.  There  is  no  one 
species  of  vegetable  or  animal  which, 
under  favorable  conditions  as  to  space, 
climate,  and  food  (that  is  to  say,  if  not 
crowded  and  interfered  with  by  others), 
would  not  in  a  small  number  of  years 
overspread  every  habitable  region  of  the 
globe.  To  this  property  of  organixed  be- 
ings the  human  species  forms  no  excep- 
tion. And  it  is  a  very  low  estimate  of 
its  power  of  increase  if  we  assume  only 
that,  under  favorable  conditions,  each 
generation  might  be  double  the  numl»er 
of  the  generation  which  preceded  it. 
Taking  mankind  in  the  mass,  the  indi- 
vidual desire  to  contribute  to  the  increase 
of  the  species  may  be  held  to  be  universal, 
but  the  actual  growth  of  population  is 
nowhere  left  to  the  unaided  force  of  this 
motive,  and  nowhere  docs  any  community 
increase  to  the  extent  of  its  theoretical 
capacity,  eveu  though  the  growth  of  pop- 
ulation has  come  to  be  commonly  con- 
sidered as  nn  indisj>ensable  sign  of  the 
prosperity  of  a  community.  For  one 
thing,  population  cannot  continue  to  in- 
crease beyond  the  meaus  of  subsistence, 
and  every  increase  l>eyond  actual  or  im- 
mediately attainable  means  must  lead  to 
a  destruction  of  life.  But  if  population 
is  thus  actually  limited  by  the  means  of 
subsistence,  it  cannot  be  prevented  by 
these  means  from  going  further  than  these 
means  will  warrant ;  that  is  to  say.  it 
will  only  be  checked  or  arrested  after 
it  has  exceeded  the  means  of  subsistence. 
It  becomes  then  an  inquiry  of  great  im- 
portance by  what  kind  of  checks  popula- 
tion is  actually  brought  up  at  the  poiut 
at  which  it  is  in  fact  arrested.  This 
inquiry  was  first  systematically  treated 
in  an  E**av  on  the  Principle  of  Popu- 
lation, published  in  171)8  by  the  Itev.  T. 
It.  Malthus.  (See  Malthun.)  Malthus 
points  out  that  population  increases  in  a 
geometrical  while  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence increase  only  in  an  arithmetical 
ratio.  And  in  examining  the  bearing  on 
each  other  of  the  different  ratios  of  in- 
crease of  human  life,  and  of  the  means 
of  supporting  it,  be  has  deduced  a  law 
to  the  proof  of  which  a  considerable  por- 


Population 


tfon    of   bis    work    is    devoted.      This    law    of   the   twentieth   century   the  great   total 
1,500,000,000.     The   effect!    of 
pestilence  and  famine  have  been  very 


man    life,    and    the    inevitable 
Imposed  by  tbe  varioui 
human  society,  so  that 


lived,  and  under  all  the  constitutions  by 
which  they  have  been  governed,  tbe  nor- 
mal  tendency   of   population   has  always 

of  subsistence.  Malthus  divides  the 
checks  on  tbe  increase  of  population  into 
two  classes,  preventive  and  positive;  the 
one  consisting  of  those  causes  which  pre- 
vent possible  birtbs  from  taking  place, 
the  other  of  those  which,  by  abbreviating 
life,  cut  off  actual  excesses  of  popula- 
tion. Id  a  further  analysis  of  these 
checks  he  reduces  them  to  three  —  vice, 
misery,  and  moral  restraint,  Tbe  proof 
of  his  main  position  is  historical  and  sta- 
tistical. In  regard  to  the  subsidiary  In- 
quiry, the  most  striking  point  brought 
out  Is  the  rarity  of  moral  restraint  and 
the  uniform  action,  in  innumerable  forms, 
of  vice  and  misery.  In  order  that  the 
latter  should  be  weakened  in  llu-iv  action, 
and  the  former  strengthened,  it  is  dosir- 
able  to  have  the  general  standard  of  living 
In  a  community  raised  ss  high  us  pos- 
sible, and  that  all  may  look  to  the  uttain- 
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___«  of  prudence  and 

article  rend  before  the  Academic  des  Ali- 
enees of  Paris  in  1SS7,  by  M.  Levasseur, 
the  following  iigures  were  minted  slum- 
ling  the  density  ol  population  in  tbe  great 
divisions  of  the  world:  — 


* 

tlnsnia' '.  -iM'JT         ':M  9 

V.    AmiTim    --         ».n:iS         l»u  8-« 


reach,  il    hi- 


lt niny  he  Bt.it.il  that  tbe  conclusion 
Malt  una  lias  been  vigorously 
n  various  grounds,  ami  still 
ah!  i-  lb"  fru-t  that  tbe  story 
of  the  human  ra-e.  since  hi-  period,  does 
not  sii-t.iin  bis  argument.  The  restraints 
IIJiiiu    iuir.-iisr    iiii]insi-il    hv    llilillilll    suicii-'tv 

are  niiii'li  (smiKT  in   effii-t  llm-   '  "       * 
Milled.      It     is    true    thill     the    | 


■.  century   past,  reaching  by  the  opening    polii 


largely  eliminated,  and  medical  i  .  . 
has  to-duy  reached  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment that  goes  far  to  remove  one  of 
the  great  checks  to  increase  of  popula- 
tion. But  this  growth  in  numbers  baa 
been  accompanied  by  a  greater  increase 
in  the  means  of  subsistence  and  the  peo- 
ple of  to-day  live  in  superior  comfort 
and  security,  and  with  a  considerably 
longer  span  of  life,  than  their  ancestors 
of  a  century  ago.  Moreover,  tbe  food- 
ruisiDg  capacity  of  tbe  earth  is  increas- 
ing at  an  encouraging  rate,  and  no  one 
can  predict  to  what  a  high  level  it  may 
reach  in  the  future.  Despite  this,  bow- 
ever,  the  limit  of  comfortable  life  would 
certainly  be  reached  aud  passed  were 
there  not  a  falling  off  in  fecundity  as 
a  result  of  modern  conditions  of  society, 
that  seems  likely  to  operate  as  an  effective 
check  to  a  serious  overplus  of  population. 
In  recent  decades  the  birth-rate  has  been 
falling  off  in  all  progressive  conn  trier 
in  a  very  significant  manner.  This  is 
indicated  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and 
in  France  has  reached  such  a  level  that 
there  is  an  actual  decrease  of  population. 
A  similar  condition  exists  elsewhere. 
Thus  in  Massachusetts,  from  1883  to 
1S9T,  the  birth-rate  of  native  married 
women  was  only  five-ninths  of  that  of 
women  of  foreign  birth,  a  fact  due  probably 
to  their  superior  condition  of  life.  Several 
causes  lend  in  this  direction.  It  Is  well 
known  that  any  stratum  of  population 
that  is  hopeless  of  bettering  Its  condition 
is  very  apt  to  breed  recklessly,  and  this 
fact  has  kept  such  countries  as  China 
and  India  at  or  near  the  starvation  limit 
for  generations  past.  But  where  com- 
fort exists  through  the  great  bulk  of  a 
population  ami  the  prospect  of  better  con- 
ilHHm'i  leads  to  the  exercise  of  prudence 
and  restraint,  there  is  sure  to  be  ■  fall- 
ing off  in  the  birth-rate.  In  this  the 
opening  of  widespread  industrial  careen 
to  women  aids.  Later  marriages  take 
place,  celibacy  increases,  care  Is  taken 
to  prevent  tbe  birth  of  an  undue  number 
of   children,   and   other   influences   act  to 

it  nutild  appear  that,  when  prosperity 
extends  widely  over  the  earth,  tbe  in- 
crease of  population  seems  sure  to  de- 
cline, while  the  development  of  tbe  food 
supply  promises  a  steady  enhancement  of 
the  conditions  of  human  comfort  and 
prosperity. 
1    Pni-rm  n  A  a  r     (por-bun'dur),  a  town  of 

rorDanaar   India   cbie(  towa  ^  t 

'   slate   of   the   same    nameL  In   the 
■■I   nsency  of   Kattyswar, 


Porcupine  Wood 


k  on  the  s.  w.  coast 

'  'na  a  considerable 

1  Malabar.     Pop. 


____■  family  of  sharks. 

Three  spades,  haro  been  described ;  the 
bsat  known  li  b*M  comubica,  which 
ocean  In  tbs  North  Atlantic.  It  attains 
to  *  lemth  of  10  feet,  and  feeds  chiefly 
on  flahes.  The  porbeagle  has  two  dorsal 
fins,  a  wide  mouth,  lanceolate  teeth,  and 
rery  wide  gili-openinga. 

Porcelain  ti»w'i«»)-     8e«  Ckina- 

w"uu    tear,  8nd  Pottery. 

Porcelain  Crab   tfw«"«»o,.,i 

Crustacea,  typical  of  the  family  Porcel- 
laoids>.  small,  smooth  crabs,  of  which  two 
•re  British:  P.  platychelei,  the  hairy,  and 
/'.  longieornit,  the  minute,  porcelain  crab. 
Porch  (porch),  an  exterior  appendage 
rurui  (0  a  bul|ding|  formillB  „  covered 
approach  to  one  of  its  principal  door- 
ways. The  porches  In  some  of  the  older 
churches  are  of  two  storieH,  having  an 
upper  apartment  to  which  the  name 
parri*  is  sometimes  applied. —  The  Porch 
was  a  public  portico  in  Athena  (the  Btoa 
Poikiie},  where  the  philosopher  Zono 
taught  his  disciples.  Hence  The  Porch 
la  equivalent  to  tbe  School  of  the  Hloici. 
Pni-pio  (nor'she-a ),  nn  ancient  ltoman 
X-umu  lady,  a  daughter  of  Cato  o( 
[Jtlca.  She  first  married  M.  Bibulus, 
Ckmt'b  colleague  in  the  consulship  (B.C. 
SO),  by  whom  she  had  three  children. 
Bibulus  died  in  n.c.  48,  nod  in  B.C.  45 
she  married  M.  Brutus,  who  afterwards 
became  the  assassin  of  Cflfsnr.  After  the 
death  of  Brutus  Bhe  put  an  end  to  her 
life. 

Porcupine  j^t^.^—j* 

rupeda,  the  best-known  s]>ecies  of  which 
belong  to  the  genus  llystrim.  The  body 
is  covered,  especially  on  the  back,  with 
"~e  so-called  quills,  or  dense  solid  aiii 
-    ■   -      «:T— i   ~.!.i,   w.f_i 


directed  backwards ;  but  when  the  animal 
is  excited  they  are  capable  of  being  raised. 
Tbe  quills  are  loosely  Inserted  In  the 
skin,  and  may,  on  being  violently  shaken, 
become  detached  —  a  circumstance  which 
may  probably  have  given  rise  to  the 
purely  fabulous  statement  that  the  animal 
possessed  tbe  power  of  actually  ejecting 
Its  quills  like  arrows  or  darts  at  an  en- 
emy. These  animals  burrow  during  the 
day,  and  at  night  search  for  food,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  vegetable  matter.  Of 
the  American  species,  tbe  Canadian  or 
North    American    porcupine     (Ercthizon 


like    stru 


lift    Imi 
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and  eight  molar  teeth  in  each  jaw,  which 
continue  to  grow  throughout  life  from 
permanent  puli>n.  The  muzzle  Is  gener- 
ally short  and  pointed,  tbe  ears  short  and 
rounded.  The  anterior  feet  possess  four, 
aod  tbe  hinder  feet  live  toes,  all  provid.il 
with  strong,  (hick  nails.  The  common  or 
crested  porcupine,  H\iilrix  criitita,  found 
In  Southern  Europe  and  in  Northern 
Africa.  Is  tbe  best-known  species.  When 
fully  grown  It  measure*  nenrlv  2  feet 
in  length,  nnd  some  of  its  spines  exceed 
1  foot.  Its  genera]  color  is  a  grizzled. 
dtiKky  blni'k.  Tbe  spines  in  their  usual 
position   lie  nearly  Oat,  with  their  points 


Pwcuptne  iBytoix  aiMla). 
ilum/ila)  Is  the  best  known.  It  is  about 
::  feet  Inns',  and  of  slow  nnd  sluggish  hab- 
its, Tbe  quills  in  Ibis  species  are  short, 
and  are  concealed  among  the  fur.  The 
ears  are  short,  and  hidden  by  the  fur. 
Tbe  toil  ia  comparatively  short.  The 
genus  Cerii>\ahi»  of  South  America  pos- 
sesses a  distinctive  feature  in  the  elon- 
gated prehensile  tail,  adapting  It  for 
arboreal  existence.  These  lalter  forms 
may  thus  be  termed  '  tree  porcupines.' 
"n  length  the  typhi  '  ' 

verages    l',{,    feet 
about    10   inches. 

Porcupine  Ant-eater.  ^0-B<,h" 
Porcupine  Crab  J^V.*"4irfi.'5 

crab  covered  with  spines,  found  off  the 
coasts  of  Japan,     ll  is  dull  and  sluggish 

Pnrrn ni n p  Fish  UHodtm  hyitrix).  a 

rorcupine  *  isn  mi   ot   (he   or(lM, 

riectognallii,  found  in  the  tropical  seas. 
It  Is  nlmut  II  iiu-ltnt  long,  and  is  cov- 
ered  with   spines  or  prickles. 

Porcupine  Grass  il^SritSmu'm 

brittle  Australian  grass  which  it  Is  pro- 
posed  to   utilize    In   the   manufacture   of 


coanut  palm. 


wood  of  the  co- 


Fordenone  Porphyry 

Pnrrlp-nriTiA     (pOr-di-nO'na),  a  town  of  ous    to   one    another,   but   are   separated 

iuiueuuue     rirotth   jtalyi   pr0Tince  or  Dy  intervening  space*  or  pore*. 

Uduie,  40  miles  M.  H.  e.  of  Venice.     It  is  Pnrn>nrrin    (por-Br'yo),    a    genu*    of 

a   well-built,   siirring   place,   with   manu-  xwyu-yiw    birdg   o(    (he   Mfl   dnU,, 

facturea  of   linen,  copper  utensils,   paper  including  the  P.  hyacinthiiwi   (purple  or 

and    glass,    and    a     considerable    trade,  hyaciutuine   gallinule),   a   bird   found   la 

Pop.  8425.  Europe,    Asia    and    Africa,    and    remark- 

PnrrlMinni»       II    (so-called    from    his  able  for  the  s 

lOIUCJlOlie,     birthplace,    Pordenone,  length  of  i<« 

his   true   name    being   Giovanni    Antonio 

Liciniol,   or   Regillo   da   Pordenone,  a 

painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  born  about 

1484.     He  executed   many   works  for  his 

native    place;    some    also    for    Mantua, 

Vicenza,    and    Genoa ;    hut    his    greatest 

works  were  for  Venice.     He  died  at  Fer- 

rara    in    1540.     Specimens   of   his   works 

are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  principal 

galleries  of  Europe. 

Poredft      (por'ji;   Pagrut   argSropt) , 

with   an  oblong   body, 

one  dorsn]  fin,  found  off  the  coasts  of  the 

United    States.     It    is   one   of   the   most 

important     food     fishes,     and     attains    a 

length   of   18  inches  and   a   weight   of  4 

lbs.      The  name  is  also  given  to  the  Men-  Other 

haden.  which  see.  neighborhood   of  water,  its  long  toea  en- 

Pnrifaira     (po-rif  'e-ra  ;     '  pore-bear-  abling  il   lo  run  over  the  aquatic  plant* 

rem  era    ing,)(    Q    mm    oct.aBioDaiiy  with  great  facility.     It  is  about  18  bach** 

employed  to  designate  the  sponges,  long,   of   a   beautiful   blue  color,  the  bill 

Porism    (pu'ri»n»)i    a    naue    given    by  and  feet  red. 

ancient  geometers  to  a  class  PorDhvrV  (P°r'fl-ri),  originally  the 
of  mathematical  propositions  having  for  *""r"J*J  name  given  to  a  very  hard 
their  object  to  show  what  conditions  will  stone,  parlaking  of  the  nature  of  granite, 
render  certain  problems  indeterminate,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  conae- 
Playfair  defined  a  porisra  thus  :  ■  A  prop-  quently  much  used  for  sculpture.  la  to* 
osition  affirming  the  possibility  of  finding  fine  arts  it  is  known  as  Boils  Antique, 
«uch  conditions  as  will  render  a  certain  and  by  geologists  as  Red  Syenitie  For- 
problem  indeterminate,  or  capable  of  in-  phyry.  It  consists  of  a  homogeneous 
numerable  solutions.'  felspathic  hose  or  matrix,  having  crystal* 
Pork  lllc  "°'11  of  swine,  is  one  of  the  of  rose-colored  felspar,  called  oligoclase, 
**"**)  most  important  and  widely-  with  some  plates  of  blackish  hornblende, 
used  species  of  animal  food.  Pork  is  and  grains  of  oxidized  iron  ore  embedded, 
coarser  and  ranker  than  beef  or  mutton,  giving  to  the  mass  a  speckled  complexion, 
bul  when  of  good  quality  and  well  cured  It  is  of  a  red  or  rather  of  a  purple  and 
it  develops  a  richness  and  delicacy  of  white  color,  more  or  less  variegated,  the 
flavor  in  marked  contrast  with  the  dry-  shades  being  of  all  gradations  from  violet 
news  and  Insipidity  of  oiber  salted  meat,  to  a  claret  color.  Egypt  and  the  East 
The  abundance  and  digestive  quality  of  furnish  this  material  in  abundance.  It 
its  f«l  render  it  a  suitable  diet  for  cold  also  abounds  in  Minorca,  where  it  U  of 
climates.  The  swine  whs  forbidden  to  a  red-lead  color,  variegated  with  black, 
he  mien  by  the  Mosaic  law.  and  is  re-  while,  and  green.  Pale  and  red  porphyry, 
ganlcd  by  the  .lews  as  especially  typical  variegated  with  black,  white,  and  green, 
of  (lie  unclean  animals.  Other  Eastern  is  found  in  separate  nodules  In  Germany, 
nations  had  similar  opinions  as  to  the  England,  and  Ireland.  The  art  of  cutting 
use  of  pork.  Pork  contains  less  fibrin,  porphyry  as  practiced  by  the  ancient* 
albuminous  and  gelatinous  matter  than  appears  to  be  now  quite  lost.  In  geology 
lieef  or  mutton.  It  is  largely  produced  the  term  porphyry  is  applied  to  any  ttO- 
in  the  United  States  and  exported  in  stratified  or  igneous  rock  in  which  (to- 
great  quantities  to  Europe.  inched  crystals  of  felspar  or  some  other 
PorOSltV  <l»*-ros'i-tii,  the  name  given  mineral  are  diffused  through  a  base  of 
"  to  a  property  possessed  by  other  mineral  composition.  Porphyry  ki 
all  bodies,  in  consequence  of  which  their  known  as  felspar  porphyry,  claystoue  pop- 
molecule*    are    not    immediately   contigu-  phyry,   porpbyritic   granite,   and   potpaj- 


gNMMfatt.    In  America  it  Is  often 
Ettd  with  fold. 

nlivwv  (PonpHTMoe),  a  Greek 
rW1/  philosopher  of  the  Neo- 
nle  school,  celebrated  at  an  antag- 
of  Christianity*  born  about  288  a.d. 
tndied  under  Longinus  at  Athens, 
it  the  age  of  thirty  placed  himself 
•  the  teaching  of  Piotlnus  at  Rome, 
t  268  he  went  to  Sicily,  where  be 
d  to  have  written  his  treatise  against 
hristians,  which  was  publicly  burned 
e  Emperor  Theodosius,  and  is  only 
a  from  fragments  in  the  authors 
have  refuted  him.  Porphyry  recog- 
Christ  as  an  eminent  philosopher, 
te  charged  the  Christians  with  cor- 
ig  his  doctrines.  He  was  a  volumi- 
writer,  but  few  of  his  works  are 
t.  The  most  important  are  his 
of  Plotinus  and  Pythagoras.  Por- 
'  died  about  304  or  3(X5. 
DOISG  (poKpus),  a  genus  of  ceta- 
rv  0%*  cean  mammalia,  belonging  to 
amily  Delphinida?  (dolphins,  etc.). 
common  porpoise  (Phocarna  com- 
t)  it  the  smallest  and  most  familiar 
1  Cetacea,  and  occurs  plentifully  in 
Atlantic.  It  attains  an  average 
h  of  5  feet.  The  front  of  the  head 
nvex  in  form,  and  has  the  spiracle 
whole  in  the  middle  line.  The  eyes 
ears  are  small.  The  caudal  fin  is 
ontal    and    flattened.     The    neck    is 


Porpoise    (Phoecena  commQnis). 

short.  The  forelimbs  project  from 
Kxly.  No  hind  limbs  are  developed, 
teeth  are  small  with  blunted  crowns, 
stomach  is  in  throe  portions.  No 
tory  nerves  exist.  The  porpoise  feeds 
it  entirely  on  herrings  and  other 
and  herds  or  *  schools  of  porpoises 
v    the   herring-shoals,    among    which 

prove  very  destructive.  An  allied 
ps  is  the  round-headed  porpoise,  or 
ng  whale '  of  the  Shetlanders. 
e  latter  measure  from  20  to  *24  feet 
ngth,  and  are  hunted  for  the  sake 
e  oil.  See  ('aaituj  \\'halt\ 
DOra  (por'po-ra),  Nicolo,  an  Ital- 
ic1 *■  ian  composer,  was  !»orii  at 
es  about  10ST>.  and  was  the  favorite 
1     of     Scarlatti.     His     first     opera. 


Port 


Ariana  e  Teseo,  waa  brought  out  at 
Vienna,  in  1717.  By  1722  he  had  com- 
posed five  operas  and  an  oratorio.  In 
1725  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  subsequently 
paid  professional  visits  to  Rome,  Venice, 
and  Dresden.  In  1729  a  party  in  London, 
which  was  discontented  with  Handel, 
opened  a  second  opera  house,  and  called 
Porpora  to  take  the  direction  of  it.  Por- 
pora  was  successful,  and  Handel  after 
a  heavy  pecuniary  loss  gave  up  the  the- 
ater, and  devoted  himself  to  oratorio. 
Porpora  afterwards  returned  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  died  in  great  poverty  at 
Naples  in  1767. 

Powenna  &£*«>>  $"%"& 

Etrurian  city  Clusium,  according  to  the 
legend  narrated  by  Livy,  who  received  the 
Tarquins  when  they  were  expelled  from 
Rome,  and  after  in  vain  endeavoring  tc 
effect  their  restoration  by  negotiation,  ad- 
vanced with  an  army  to  Rome.  The  leg 
endary  story  is  that  he  was  checked  b) 
Horatius  Cocles,  who  defended  the  bridge 
over  the  Tiber  leading  to  Rome.  Moderr 
critics  have  held  that  Rome  was  com 
pletely  conquered  by  him. 
Porson  (por'son),  Richard,  critic  and 
1WU  classical  scholar,  professor  o# 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
was  born  in  1750,  at  East  Ruston,  lit 
Norfolk,  where  his  father  was  parish 
clerk;  and  died  at  London  in  1808.  In 
1777  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  be  highly  distinguished 
himself  in  classics,  and  in  1782  took  the 
degree  of  B.A.  and  was  chosen  to  a  fel 
lowship.  This  he  resigned  in  1792,  si 
it  could  no  longer  be  held  by  a  layman, 
and  Porson  declined  to  take  holy  orders. 
Soon  after  he  was  unanimously  elected 
Greek  professor,  a  post  which,  however, 
brought  him  an  income  of  only  $200  a 
year.  He  edited  and  annotated  several 
Greek  works,  especially  four  of  the 
dramas  of  Euripides,  and  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  Greek 
scholars  and  critics  of  the  age,  notwith- 
standing which  be  experienced  little  pat- 
ronage, a  circumstance  partly  attribu- 
table to  his  intemperate  habits.  In  1805 
he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  Lon- 
don Institution.  He  was  familial  with 
English  literature,  and  wrote  for  some 
of  the  chief  periodicals  of  the  day. 

Port  *  kin"  of  win**    8*e  Pori  Win€* 

Port  *  harbor  or  haven,  or  place  where 
x  ui  iry  8hips  receive  and  discharge  cargo. 
A  free  port  Is  one  st  which  the  goods 
imported  are  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  any  customs  or  duties,  as  long  as  they 
are  not  conveyed  into  too  interior  of 
the  country. 


Port  Port  Elizabeth 


Port      the  name  given  to  the  left  side  a  result  of  war  with  Russia,  and  is  held 
*U1*J    of  a  ship    (looking  towards  the   by  them. 

Erow),   as   distinguished    from   the   star-  p^rt  Arthur     a  ^ty  an^  seaport  of 
oard  or  right  side.     Formerly  larboard  *"*■»***"«">    Jefferson    Co.,    Texas, 
was  used  instead  of  port.  on  Sabine  Lake,  12  miles  from  the  Gulf 

pA14  A ri Ala-id*    (port     ad'6-lfld  ),     a  of   Mexico,   which  is   reached   through   a 
xurif  XLUCittiuc     seaport    0f    South  ship  canal  270  feet  wide  and  27  feet  deep. 

Australia,  the  port  of  the  city  of  Adelaide,  It  is   an   oil  center   and  shipping  point, 

with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway  Known    as   the   Pan-American    Gateway, 

of  7%  miles.    It  is  on  the  estuary  of  the  Pop.  (1910)  7063;  (1020)  22,251. 

Torrens,   which    enters    the    Gulf   of    St.  pnrt  Artrmr      a  city  and  port  of  entry 

Vincent,  and  is  the  chief  port  of  S.  Aus-  *vxmiwiui,     at  head  0{  navigation 

tralia.     The   harbor   accommodation    has  on  Lake  Superior,  capital  of  Thunder  Bay 

been  recently  greatly  improved,  extensive  District,  Ontario.     It  has  immense  grain 

wharves,  piers,  etc.,  have  been  provided,  elevators,  shipbuilding  yards,  pulp  mills, 

but  the  entrance  is  still  partly  obstructed  dry  docks,  etc. ;    also  has  extensive  lum- 

by  bars.    Pop.  24,015.  ber  and  mining  iu teres ts.     Pop.  18,000. 

Portadown   (t^;ntKi,.,a £"&  Port-au-Prince   J^OfeSK 

county  and  9  miles  northeast  of  Armagh,  of  Hayti,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island. 


ungainly     

on  the  Wisconsin  River,  at  head  of  navi-  a  senate-house,  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 

gation,  30  miles  N.  of  Madison.     It  is  on  a  custom-house,  mint,  a  hospital,  lyceum, 

the  ship  canal  that  connects  the  Wiscon-  etc.     Pop.  about  100,000. 

sin  ana  Fox  rivers,  and  has  hosiery  and  Port  (Theater      a  village  and  summer 

knitting  mills,  plow  factory,  aud  farm  in-  *  vx  u  vuco,,giJ     resort  of  Westchester 

terests.    Pop.  (1920)  5582.  Co.,  New  York,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  26 

Pn-r+ocyA  lo  PrairiA     a  town  of  Man-  miles   n.  k.   of   New   York   City.     It  has 

XUltttgC  itt  jrittllic,  Uoba     Cnna<ia,  largo  planing  mills,   laundries,  shirt  and 

56  m.  w.  of  Winnipeg.     It  has  railroad  sheet   factories,   and   stove  and   iron   bolt 

shops,  grain  elevators.     Pop.  5982.  works.       Pop.     (1910)     12,809;     (1920) 

Portal  Circulation     u  subordinate  K>,r>7:{. 

ronai  ^lrcuiaxiUll,  Imn  of  the  portcniijg  (  port-kul'is),  a  strong 
venous  circulation,  belonging  to  the  liver,  grating  of  timber  or  iron, 
in  which  the  blood  makes  an  additional  resembling  a  harrow,  made  to  slide  in 
circuit  before  it  joins  the  rest  of  tho  vertical  grooves  in  the  jambs  of  the  en- 
venous  blood.  The  term  is  also  applied  trance-gate  of  a  fortified  place,  to  protect 
to  an  analogous  system  of  vessels  m  the  the  gate  in  case  of  assault. 

kidney.  Port  D&rwin  ■(  dRr/win  ) .  an  inlet 
Patt  AtictaIas      n  rit.v.  county  seat  of       v*  *  «**«**  "1U     on  the  northern  coast 

run  AllgeiCS,    rhlUlim    n>M    Wash.  of    Australia,    the    chief    harbor    of    the 

ington,   on    Strait   of  Juan   de   Fura,  80  Northern    Territory   of   South   Australia, 

miles  N.  w.  of  Seattle.     The  principal  in-  about    2000    miles    from    Adelaide.      The 

dustrics  of  the  city  are  lumber  and  shin-  port  town  is  Palmerston. 

gles,  pulp  paper  manufacturing,  canneries.  pnrf  Tliirri fnrrl     (durn'ford),  a  good 

Pop.  (1920)  5351.  rui  l  i/urmuru     harbor  on     " 


>op.   (1920)  5351.  -~-v  —  ~*^v*~     harbor  on   the 

Patt  Artlmr      a   seaport   of  Manehu-  coast  of  Equatorial  Africa,  in  lat.  1°  13* 

xurb  AiLiiui,    Hflj    at    th<1    H  w     ox.  h.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wabuski  River, 

tremitv  of  Liao  Tung  peninsula,  with  a  Porte     0M~>rt),   Ottoman,  or  Sublime 
splendid,    nearly    landlocked    harbor.    iee-       v  Portk,  the  common  term  for  the 

free  for  nearly  the  whole  jear.     It   is  of  Turkish  government.     The  chief  office  of 

special  interest  for  its  history.     Fortified  the  Ottoman   Empire  is  stvled  Babi  Ati, 

and  made  the  chief  naval  station  of  rhina  lit.  the  High  Gate,  from  the  gate   (bab) 

in   1891,   it    was    taken    in    1S91    by    the  of  the  palace  at  which  justice  was  admin- 

Japanesc.  who  destroyed  its  fortifications,  istercd :     and   the   French   translation  of 

Japan  was  obliged  to  restore  it  to  China,  the  term   being  Sublime  Porte,   this  has 

and    in    1898    it    was    leased    to    Russia,  <»ome  into  common  use. 

which  country  fortified  it  and  made  it  a  Port  F.li 7ft  rn»tli      *    aeaport    in    the 

great   naval    station,    and    the   chief   ter-  x U1  h  ^uttuctu,    east  0?  cape   C<A- 

minufl    of    the    Trans-Siberian    Railway,  ony,   on    Algoa   Rav.     It  contains  many 

Though  apparently  well-nigh  impregnable,  fine    buildings,    including    a    town-house, 

it  was  taken  by  the  Japanese  in  1905  as  custom-house,   hospitals,  etc.,  and  is  the 


Porter  Fort  Hope 

t  esmnotinni  of  tHsle  for  tht  eastern  and  he  was  found  not  guilty  and  was 
Sob  of  the  eolofur  as  well  as  for  a   reinstated  as  colonel  in  1886.    He 


__   ___  eosonjr  as  well  as  for  a  reinstated  as  colonel  in  1886.    He  was 

grant  part  of  tht  Interior,  being  the  ter-  police    commissioner    of    New    York    in 

Minns  of  milwajs  that  connect  it  with  1884-88,  and  held  other  positions  there, 

Kiflftbefia/  and  other  important   inland  dying  in  1901. 

towns.    It  is  Dow  a  greater  center  of  J>nr+*r    Jane,    an    English    novelist, 

trade  than  Capo  Town.    Pop.  32,059.  ^urwcr,   WM  bom  at  Durbam  m  1776; 

Porter  (pftcVar),  Ajtka  Maria,  was  died  in  1850.  Her  Thaddeu§  of  Warsaw 
*WIW  bora  about  1781.  She  pro-  and  Scottish  Chiefs  were  long  popular. 
dnced  a  number  of  novels,  which  enjoyed  Porter  Noah»  philosopher  and  writer, 
considerable  popularity  in  their  day.  *v*w*i  torn  at  Farmington,  Con- 
Died  in  1832.  necticut,  in  1811.  Graduating  at  Yale 
Poi*f.Ar  David,  nava?  officer,  was  born  College  in  1831,  he  was  ordained  pastor 
xuitci,  mt  Bogio^  Massachusetts,  in  of  the  Congregational  Church,  New  Mil- 
1780.  Entering  the  navy,  he  was  put  in  ford,  Conn.,  in  1836,  and  in  1843  settled 
command  of  the  frigate  Esse*  in  1813,  at  Springfield,  Mass.  Returning  to  Yale 
and  captured  the  British  war  vessel  Alert  in  1846  as  professor  of  metaphysics  and 
and  a  number  of  merchantmen.  In  1813  moral  philosophy,  he  was  elected  presi- 
he  cruised  in  the  Pacific  and  took  a  large  dent  in  1871,  and  continued  to  hold 
number  of  prises.  In  March,  1814,  the  that  position  till  1880.  Among  his  works 
Esse*  was  attacked  at  Valparaiso  by  two  are  Historical  Discourses,  The  Human 
British  wsr  vessels  and  was  captured  Intellect,  Books  and  Reading,  The  Set- 
after  a  long  and  desnerate  resistance,  ence  of  Nature  versus  the  Science  of  Man, 
He  was  naval  commissioner  1815-23,  The  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy, 
charge1  d'affaires  at  Constantinople  in  The  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  etc.  He 
1831,  and  minister  in  1839.  He  died  in  also  edited  an  edition  of  Webster* s  Dio- 
1843.  tionary.  He  died  iu  1802. 
Porter     David    Dixon,    naval   officer.  Porter     SlR   KOB£RT   Keb»  artist  snd 

*  son  of  the  preceding,  was  *vxv*'*>  traveler,  born  at  Durham 
born  in  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  in  1813.  about  1775;  died  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
He  entered  the  United  States  navy  as  1842.  He  was  brother  to  Jane  and  Anna 
midshipman  in  1829.  He  served  during  Maria  Porter,  became  a  student  at  the 
the  Mexican  war,  and  was  in  every  action  Royal  Academy,  painted  several  large 
on  the  coast.  At  the  beginning  of  the  battle-pieces,  and  in  1804  was  invited  to 
Civil  war  he  was  placed  in  command  of  Russia  by  the  emperor,  who  made  him  his 
the  steam-frigate  Powhatan,  In  com-  historical  painter.  In  1808  he  joined  the 
mand  of  a  mortar  fleet  he  took  an  active  British  forces  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
part  in  the  reduction  of  Forts  Jackson  whom  he  accompanied  to  Spain.  Subse- 
snd  St.  Philip  on  the  Mississippi;  also  quently  he  returned  to  Russia  and  mar- 
aided  in  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  and  ried  the  Princess  Sherbaton*.  In  1813 
Arkansas  Post.  For  these  services  be  he  obtained  the  honor  of  knighthood. 
was  made  rear-admiral.  In  1805  he  Porter  William  money  (ps«'Udouym 
aided  General  Terry  in  the  capture  of  *vxi'cxj  •  (j.  Henry),  author,  bom  at 
Fort  Fisher.  In  1800  he  was  promoted  Greensboro,  N.  C,  iu  l&Oi  ;  died  iu  1U1U. 
vice-admiral,  and  in  1870  appointed  ad-  lie  became  a  journalist  and  later  a  short 
miral,  the  highest  rank  in  the  navy.  He  story  writer  for  magazines  and  news- 
died  in  1891. —  His  brother,  William  D.  papers.  Iu  this  held  he  was  very  pro- 
(1809-04),  also  served  in  the  navy  in  the  line  and  highly  capable,  and  his  stories 
Civil  war,  destroyed  the  iron-clad  ram  grew  widely  popular. 
Arkansas  in  1802,  and  was  promoted  Port-Qloso'ow  (glas'kO),  a  seaport 
commodore.  L  wa»uw  of  Scotland,  in  Een- 
Porter     Fitz-John,  soldier,  was  born  frewsbire,   on   the  southern   bank  of  the 

>    In   New   Hampshire,  and   was  estuary    of    the    Clyde    above    Greenock, 

graduated  from  West  Point  in  1845.     He  When  the  Clyde  was  deepened  so  as  to 

became  a  captain   in  1850  and  a  colonel  enable  large  vessels  to  sail  up  to  Glasgow, 

in    1801.     For    his   courage   at    the    bat-  the  trade  of  Port-Glasgow  rapidly  dimin- 

tles  of  Gaines's   Mill   oud   Malvern   Hill  isbed.     Recently,    however,   it  has  some- 

ln   1802  he  was  appointed  major-general  what  revived.     The  staple  industries  are 

of  volunteers.     Though  present  with  his  shipbuilding  and  murine  engineering;  and 

corps  at  the  second  battle  of  Hull  Run,  there  are  manufactures  of  sailcloth,  ropes, 

he  took  no  part  in  the  contest,  and  was  etc.     Pop.  10,840. 

accused  of  delinquency  by  General  Pope,  Port  Hoite     A    town    °f    Canada,    on 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  dismissed  from  l"'*    the    northern    shore    of 

the    service.     The    charges    against    him  Lake  Ontario,  63  miles  w.  B.  of  Toronto 

were  re-examined  under  President  Uayea  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.    The  town 


Port  Huron  Portland  Beds 


is  beautifully  situated  at  the  base  and  on  and  inland,  is  extensive,  Portland  being 
the  declivity  of  the  hills  overlooking  the  the  terminus  of  three  important  railway*, 
lake.  It  has  active  industries,  and  a  good  The  harbor  is  easy  of  access,  capacious, 
trade  in  timber,  grain  and  flour.  Pop.  deep  enough  for  the  largest  vessels,  and 
(1011)  5089.  never  obstructed  with  ice.  Shipbuilding  is 
Port  Hnron  (hu'run),  a  city  of  largely  carried  on,  and  it  has  a  valuable 
luitnuivu  Michigan,  count v  seat  foreign  trade,  especially  with  London,  Lav- 
of  St.  Clair  Co.,  on  the  St.  Clair  River,  at  erpool  and  Glasgow,  and  a  large  coastwise 
the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Huron  trade.  It  is  also  extensively  engaged  in 
and  opposite  Sarnia,  Canada,  with  which  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries.  Its  indus- 
it  is  connected  by  a  tunnel  under  the  tries  include  extensive  canning  and  pack- 
river.  It  is  a  railroad  terminus,  and  has  ing  works,  oil  refining,  engine  and  stove 
daily  steamship  connections  with  Detroit,  works,  car  and  locomotive  shops,  heavy 
62  miles  distant.  It  is  a  popular  resort  iron  forgings,  and  other  manufacture*, 
as  well  as  a  manufacturing  city.  Prod-  Portland  was  first  settled  in  1632.  Pop. 
ucts  are  fowl  and  beverages,  ships  and  (1910)  58,571;  (1920)  69,272. 
docks,  machinery  and  metals,  railroad  cars  Portland  a  ^ty»  c01111**  8ea*  °f  J*J 
and  tools,  oils  and  chemicals,  textiles,  **  **»  Co.,  Indiana,  on  the  Sala- 
auto  parts,  etc.  Pop.  (1910)  18,863:  monia  River,  30  miles  N.  E.  of  Muncie.  It 
(1920)   25,964.  has  oil  wells,  lumber  and  flour  mills  and 

PmH-in-i  (por'ti-che),  a  town  in  South-  wood-working  and  other  industries.  Pop. 
rurilUl     orn    Italy     on    thc    Gulf    of    (1020)   5958. 

Naples,  at  the  base  of  Vesuvius.  It  is  Portland  tnc  cn*ef  c**y  of  Oregon, 
about  5  miles  east  from  the  city  of  Naples,  ***    and  county  seat  of  Multno- 

but  is  connected  with  it  by  the  long  vil-  mah  Co.,  situated  on  the  Willamette  River, 
lage  of  S.  Giovanni  a  Teduceio.  (See  about  12  miles  from  its  confluence  with 
plan  at  Naples.)  It  is  delightfully  situ-  the  Columbia  and  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
ated,  has  many  elegant  villas,  and  is  sur-  tion.  It  is  the  jobbing  and  financial 
rounded  by  fine  country  seats.  It  pos-  center  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  la  an 
scsxes  a  royal  palace,  now  the  property  of  important  commercial  and  shipping  point, 
the  municipality  of  Naples.  An  active  having  regular  steamship  connection  with 
fishery  is  carried  on.    Pop.  1 1.329.  San  Francisco  and  other  coast  cities,  alto 

PortlCO      (por'ti-ko),  in  architecture,  a  with  Asiatic  ports.     It  is  extensively  en- 

*  v  kind  of  porch  before  the  en-  gaged  in  slaughtering  and  packing,  in  ship 
trance  of  a  building  fronted  with  columns,  and  l>oat  building,  and  has  numerous  man- 
and  either  projecting  in  front  of  the  ufacturex.  Its  exports  include  wheat, 
building  or  receding  within  it.  Porticoes  lumber,  fruit,  flour,  wool,  salmon,  etc 
are  styled  tetrastylo.  hexastyle,  octostyle.  The  city  is  attractively  built,  and  was  the 
decastyle,  according  as  the  columns  num-  seat  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exhibition  of 
ber  four,  six,  eight,  or  ten.  1905.  Pop.  (1910)  207,214;  (1020) 
Port  Jackson      (J»k's,,»).   »   beautiful  2.">8,288. 

a  wi  i»  tfOA/rtauii      nmj  f»xt,.nsjvt.  m\vt  on  Portland      *SLE  OF»  a  Peninsula,  *oP" 

the  east  coast  of  Australia  in  New  South  >    posed    to    have    been    fdr- 

Wales,  forming  a  well-sheltered  harbor  on  merly  an  island  in  the  county  of  Dorset, 

the  south  shore  of  which  Sydney  stands.  50  miles  w.  s.  w.  of  Southampton,  in  the 

See  Sydney.  British   Channel.     It   is   attached  to  the 

Port  JerVlS     ^  j«*'**'vis  ),     a     city     and  mainland  by  a  lout;  ridge  of  shingle,  called 

*  summer  resort  of  Orange  the  Chesil  Bank,  and  it  consists  chiefly 
Co.,  New  York,  on  the  Pelaware  Uiver,  of  the  well-known  Portland  stone  (•!•  v.), 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Neversink.  SS  which  is  chiefly  worked  by  convicts,  and  is 
miles  n.  w.  of  New  York.  It  is  sur-  exported  in  large  quantities.  One  of  the 
rounded  by  attractive  scenery,  and  has  most  prominent  objects  in  the  island  is 
extensive  railroad  shops,  iron  foundries,  the  convict  prison,  situated  on  the  top  of 
glassworks,  glove  and  underwear  factories,  a  hill.  It  contains  about  1500  convicts. 
silk  mills,  etc.  pop.  (1010)  WM  ;  (1920)  The  south  extremity  of  the  island  is  called 
10.171.  the  Tiill  of  Pnrthwd,  and  between  It  and 
Portland     fTWlrrmnd).    "    seaport    of  a  bank  called  the  Shambles  is  a  dangerons 

Maine,  county  seat  of  Turn-  current  called  the  Race  of  Portland.    See 

berlnnd  Co.,  on  a  peninsula  at  the  western  also  Portland  lirrakirater. 

extn-mity  of  Pasco  Bay.  108  miles  n.  by  portland  Beds      in    *wloirr,    •   *M* 

K.  of  Boston.    Tt  is  n  pieturesuue  and  well-  *  vx  **«*"**  **tuo      Rjon    0f    tn^    XJnper 

built  city,  with  handsome  public  buildings,  Oolites    occurring    between    the    Pnrbeck 

and   abundance  of   trees   in   many  of   its  lleds  and  the  Kimraeridee  Olay    consist- 

streets.     This   ha*  given   it    the   name   of  ing  of  beds  of  hard  oolitic  limestone  and 

•Forest  City.9    The  trade,  both  maritime  freestone    interatratified    with   cUyi   and 


1 


ortland  Breakwater 

•ting  on  light-colored  nodi  which  i 
hi  feaaUe,  chiefly  mollusc*  and  i 
th   ■  few  reptiles.    They  are  named 


Porto  Alegre 


rtheast   shoulder   of   t 
id  (which  seel   in  a  northeasterly  uirec- 
•n,   with   a   head    towards   the   English 
isnoel,  and  forma  a  complete  protection 

a  large  expanse  of  water  between  it 
d  Weymouth,  thus  forming  an  iiu- 
rtant  harbor  of  refuge.  It  consists  of 
•ea-wall  100  feet  high  from  the  bottom 

the  sen,  300  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and 
trowing  to  the  summit,  and  consists  of 
o  portions,  one  connected  with  the 
ore.   1000   feet   In   length,   and   another 

6200  feet  In  length,  separated  from 
r  former  by  an  opening  400  feet  wide, 
rough  which  ships  can  pass  straight  to 
i  with  a  northerly  wind.  It  in  pro- 
ved by  two  circular  forts,  the  principal 

i be  north  end  of  the  longer  portion, 
le  work,  which  was  carried  out  by 
vernment,  occupied  a  period  of  nearly 
enty-five  yearn,  ending  with  1872.  It 
constructed  of  Portland  stone. 

artland  Cement,  »  .»*»•■*«/■ 


cinerary  did  or  vase,  of  the  third  century 
after  Christ,  found  In  the  tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Beverue.  It  is  of 
transparent,  dark- bine  glass,  coated  with 
opaque,  white  glass,  which  has  been  cut 
down  in  the  manner  of  a  cameo,  so  as  to 
give  on  each  side  groups  of  figures  deli- 
cately executed  in  relief,  representing  the 
marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  In  1810 
'   the  Duke  of  Portland,  its  owner,  allowed 


which  der 


'.V™» 


■  tie  from  chalk 

delay  or  mud 

if  ion*.     These 


fed,  and  when 
ked  is  rousted 
a  kiln  till  it 


i   be  placed   In   the   British   Mue 
wuvre    it    remained    intact    till    the   year 
1840,    when    it   waa   maliciously    broken 
Tbe   pieces   were  carefully   collected   and 
very  successfully  reunited. 
Port  Tnnia    (lii'isi,  the  capital  of  the 

rort  .lotos  laland  -of  M^ritiui(  on 

the  northwest  coast,  beautifully  situated 
in  a  cove  formed  by  a  series  of  basaltic 
hills,  partially  wooded,  varying  in  heigbt 
from  1058  to  2tCJ»  feet.  The  site  is 
rather  unhealthy.  Tbe  streets,  though 
rather  narrow,  are  laid  out  at  right  an- 
gles and  adorned  with  acacias.  A  moun 
tain  stream  traverses  the  town,  and  an 
open  space  like  a  racecourse  lies  behind 
it.  There  are  barracks,  theater,  public 
library,  botanic  garden,  hospital,  etc.,  but 
no  buildings  of  architectural  importance, 
lie  town  and  harbor  are  protected  bj 
batteries.     Pop.   53,1(78. 

Port  Lyttelton.    Be*  ****"■ 

Pnrt   Marinn      (mi-on'l,   the  capital 

ran  aanon   ^  tne  J8laQd  ?[  wi. 


tected  by  three 
forts.  Is  one  of 
tbe  finest  in  the 
M  ed  I  terranea  n, 
and  la  capable 
of  accommodat- 
ing a  large  fleet 
of  ships  of   the 


onnd  lo  n 


«&3 

00)  lot 

y      J- 

SCw^^* 

Port  M amos 

e-m  *u  r.°Jt 

prH 

which 


■inly  for  market.  This  cv- 
■nt  Is  much  emiiloyed  along  with  gravel 

shivers  fur  making  artificial  Htone.  A 
inth  after  It  is  set  it  forms  a  substance 

bard  hb  to  emit  n  sound  when  struck. 

wtland  Stone,  £„«  SJ*Jj^E 

eat  abundance  in  (he  Isle  of  Portland, 
iglaod.      (See   fnrtlan.l.> 

artland  Vase  <v.  "arSlV.  ■ 


nage.     Pop.  17,- 
075. 

Port  Natal. 

See  Durban. 


Porto.    Hame  "■  °f>ort°- 

Porto  Alegre    "M'-Wfa 

the  province  of  Rio  Urande  do  Hul,  near 
tbe  northwest  extremity  of  Lske  Patoa, 
lM  miles  w.  5.  w.  of  Rio  Grande.  It  Is 
well  and  regularly  built.  The  harbor  1* 
much  visited  by  merchant  Teasels,  and  It 
has  an  important  trade  Pop.  about 
100,000. 


Portobello  Port  Eoyal 

PmH-nWIln  (noVta-bel'to),  a  parlia-  ucts  are  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  coffee,  cot- 
xurtuuciiu  mentary  burgh  (Leith  ton,  tobacco,  hides,  live  stock,  dyewoods, 
district)  of  Scotland,  3  miles  east  of  the  timber,  rice,  etc.  There  are  extensive 
city  of  Edinburgh  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  phosphate  deposits  along  the  south  coast, 
much  frequented  as  a  summer  resort.  The  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
Pop.  9200.  1493,  and  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards  in 
P/vr+n  TIaIIa  a  seaport  of  Panama,  1510,  who  soon  exterminated  the  natives. 
XUriU  -°c11^j  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  Invaded  by  the  United  States,  July,  1898, 
40  miles  N.  n.  w.  of  Panama.  Formerly  it  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  that  government 
of  some  importance,  it  is  now  a  poor  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  An  excellent 
miserable  place,  although  its  fine  harbor  school  system  was  introduced  and  attend- 
still  attracts  some  trade.  ance  made  compulsory.  The  University 
Porto  Cahello  (Ka-ba'yo),  a  town  of  Porto  Rico  is  at  Rio  Piedras,  near 
x  wi  i»v  vavcxiu  oj  Venezuela,  on  the  San  Juan.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
Caribbean  Sea.  It  has  a  capacious  and  governor  and  legislative  assembly.  Col- 
safe  harbor.  Pop.,  with  district  surround-  lective  American  citizenship  has  been 
ing,  about  14,000.  granted  the  inhabitants.  Pop.  (1910) 
Pnrfn  PArraift  (fer-r&'y6),  chief  1.118,012;  (1920)  1,297,772. 
jtuiw   xciittjv  town  of  the  .gland  of  p  T>iPft     San  Juan  de,  the  capi- 

Elba,    on    the    north    coast.     Pop.    4222.  * U1  tu  aviuv,    tul  and  principal  seaport 

Napoleon    I    resided    here    from    May    5,  of  the  above  island,  on  its  north  coast, 

1814,  to  February  20,  1815.  stands  upon  a  small  island  connected  with 

Patt  nf  KTtniri      the    chief    town    of  the  mainland  by  a  bridge,  is  surrounded 

IWU  U1  °rttm»     the  island  of  Trini-  by  strong  fortifications,  and  is  the  seat  of 

dad.     It  is  a   pleasant,   well-built   town;  the    government.      Pop.    (1910)    48,716; 

has    two    cathedrals,    government    house,  (1920)  70,707. 

town-hall,   courthouse,    theater,    barracks,  Port  PhilllD      Australia.      8ee    Md- 
etc.     It   is   a   railway   terminus,   and   has  P*    bourne. 

an  active  trade.     It  is  a  i>ort  of  call  for  port  Roval    (r°i#al)t  a  fortified  town 
many     lines     of     ocean     .steamers.     Pop.  J         on  the  southeast  coast  of 

(1911)  5l>,(iT>8.  Jamaica,   on  a   tongue  of  land,   forming 

Pnrf    Orntiarrl     (changed   from  name  the  south  side  of  the  harbor  of  Kingston, 

xuit    uiisiiaiu    of   Si4luey   iu    i8!W».  Its  harbor  is  a  station  for  British  ships 

capital  of  Kitsap  Co.,  Washington.     It  is  of  war,  and  it  contains  the  naval  arsenal, 

situated  on   Port   Orchard   Hay,  an   inlet  hospital,    etc.     It    has    been    often    dam- 

of  Puget  Sound,  18  miles  w.  of  Seattle,  aged  by  earthquakes.     Pop.  14,000. 

It  is  a  naval  station  of  the  United  States,  Port  Roval     a  Cistercian  convent  ill 
with  a  very  large  dry  dock.  (500  feet  long  ^      '    France,  which  played  an 

by  75  wide,  and  capable  of  holding  vessels  important  part  in   the  Jansenist  contro- 

with  a  draught  of  30  feet.    Pop.  131K5.  versy.     It   was   situated    near   Chevreuse 

Porto    RlCO     (Por'to     rS'ko;     Sp.,  (department  of  Seine-et-Oise),  about  16 

j.vj.i,v    Puvrto    Rico),    formerly  miles  s.  w.  of  Paris,  and  was  founded  in 

one  of  the  Spanish  West  Indian  Islands,  1204  by  Matthieu  de  Montmorency,  under 

the  fourth  in  size  of  the  Antilles,  east  of  the  rule  of  St.  Bernard.     Port  Roval,  like 

Ilayti;  area,  with  subordinate  isles,  3~>i)tf  many   other  religious  houses,   had   fallen 

square  miles.     The  island  is  beautiful  and  into  degenerate  habits,  when  in  1009  the 

very  fertile.     A  range  of  mountains,  cov-  abbess   Jacqueline    Marie   Angelique   Ar- 

ered   with    wood,    traverses   it    from   east  nauld  undertook  its  reform.     The  number 

to    west,    averaging    about    1500    feet    iu  of  nuns  increased  considerably  under  her 

height,  but  with  ont»  peak  ft«»78  feet  high,  rule,  and  in  lt>25  they  amounted  to  eighty. 

In   the  interior  are  extensive  savannahs;  The  building  thus  became  too  small,  and 

and  along  the  coast  tracts  of  fertile  land,  the   insalubrity   of   the   situation   induced 

from   T>   to    10   mih-s   wide.     The   streams  them   to  seek   another   site.     The  mother 

are  numerous,  and  some  of  the  rivers  can  of    the    abbess    purchased    the    house    of 

be  ascended  by  ships  to  the  foot  of  the  Cluny,    in   the   Faubourg   Saint  Jacques, 

mountains.      There    are    numerous    bays  Paris,   to  which  a  body  of  the  nuns  re- 

and  cni'ks.     The  chief  harbor  is  that  of  moved.     The  two  sections  of  the  convent 

the    capital,    San    Juan    de    Porto    Rico;  were  now  distinguished  as  Port  Royal  dee 

others    are    Mayagucz.    Pon<»c.    and    Are-  Champs  and  Port  Royal  de  Paris.     About 

ciho.     The  climate  is   rather  healthy  ex-  lil'iO  n  group  of  eminent  literary  men  of 

cept    during    the    rainy    season     (Sept.  decided  religious  tendencies  took  up  their 

March  i.     (Sold  is  found  in  the  mountain  residence    at     Les    Granges,    near    Port 

Kt reams.     Copper,    iron,     lead,    and    coal  Royal    des   Champs,    where   they   devoted 

have    also    been     found ;    and    there    am.  themselves  to  religious  exercises,  the  edu-« 

»aline   or   salt    ponds.     The    chief    prod-  cation    of    youth,    etc.     These    were    re- 


Portriuh 


Portsmonth 


..„ _..     had    relatives. 

Amni  tba  number  were  Antolne  Arnauld, 
Arnanld  d'Andllly,  LcmaJatra  de  Sacy 
and  his  two  brothers,  all  relatives  of  tlie 
abbaaa;  Nicole,  and  subsequently  Pascal, 
whoa*  slater  Jacquclina  was  at  Port 
RoyaL  Tba  educational  institution,  thua 
founded,  which  flourished  till  10U0,  be- 
came a  powerful  rival  to  the  Institution 
of  the  .Teen  its,  and  a*  the  founders 
adopted  the  views  of  Jansenius  (see  Jan- 
■riiiilil,  subsequently  condemned  by  the 
pope,    a    formidable   quarrel    ensued,    in 

which  the  Port-Itoyallst  nuns,  skiing  with 
their  male  friends,  became  subject  to  the 
relentless  oppo- 
sition of  the 
Jesuits,  whlcb 
culminated  In 

tbelr  institu- 
tion. Port  Roy- 
al des  Champs 
was  finally  sup- 

Sressed  by  a 
ull  of  Pone 
Clement  II 
(1709).  and  Its 
property  given 
to    Port    Royal 


Portsea,  and  several  village*,  and  Is  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge  at 
Its  north  end.     See  Portsmouth. 

Portsmouth  lC?''.r.'*l;2"o/"Z 

British  navy,  a  seaport  of  England,  in 
Hampshire,  on  the  southwest  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Portsea.  It  consists  of 
the    four    districts,     Portsmouth    proper, 

Portsea,  Landport,  and  Southsea.  Ports- 
mouth proper  la  a  garrison  town.  The 
best  street  is  the  High  Street,  which 
contains  the  principal  shops,  hotels,  and 
places  of  business.  Portsea  Is  the  seat 
of  the  naval  dockyard :  Lundport  Is  an 
artisan  quarter ;  and  Southsea  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth  ia  a  fa- 
vorite   seai 


Je     Pari: 


The 


latter 
its  existence  to 
the  Revolution, 
when  its  house 

Into  a   prism,   a: 


<r  h  a   *  n  r  l 


Wight.    Soulb- 


suhsrtjuently    (ISM) 

.   .. uily  hospital. 

PnrtTOBll  (port-rusli'l,  a  small  sea- 
XWirUBU  port  In  the  north  of  Ire- 
Isnd,  5  miles  north  of  (.'oleraiue:  much 
resorted  to  for  sra-hn thing.  It  Is  con- 
nected with  the  Ilium's  Causeway  by  an 
electric  tramway.  Top.  IliM!. 
Pnrt.  SniH     (piirt-sii-fti'),   a    town  In 


t   the 


hgypt.    on     the    Mediter- 
"hern  entrance  of  the 

l»-Riin  siimiltoiipniwlv 

l.'Cp'.i.   being  designed 


Sues  Canal. 

with   the  catmi    n 

for  its  termiiinl  |n 

harbor   formed    by    two   y'wrv   jitlting   out 

Into  the  sea,  each  terminated  by  a  small 

lighthouse.      This      admits      large      ocean 

steamers,  which   thus  sail   into  the  Inner 

hnrbor  and  from  it  into  the  eantil.     Near 

the  entrauce  to  the  Inner  harbor  is  a  lofty 

lighthouse   with   u   powerful   light.      Pop. 


*ort»ea   K', 

K  miles  long  (  N.  1 
It  comprises  the  ti 


re,  England,  about 
.  i  by  about  3  broad. 
is  of  Portsmouth  and 


earthworks,  the 
batteries  of  the 
(iosport  side, 
and  the  circular 
forts  built  out 
in  the  road- 
stead, command 
the  entrance  to 
Portsmouth 
Harbor.  The 
Island  of  Fort- 
ies, which  ia 
separated  from 
the  mainland  by 
a  narrow  creek  called  Portsbrldge  Ca- 
nal, Is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Langs- 
ton  Harbor,  on  the  west  by  Portsmouth 
Harbor,  and  on  the  south  by  S  pit  head 
and  the  Harbor  Channel.  The  royal 
dockyard  covers  an  area  of  about  SO0 
acres,  and  is  considered  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  (he  world.  Enclosed  by  a  wall 
14  feet  high,  nnd  entered  by  a  lofty  gate- 
way, it  Includes  vast  storehouses,  con- 
taining all  the  materials  requisite  for 
nnvul  architecture;  machine  shops,  with 
all  modern  appliances;  extensive  slips  and 
docks,  in  which  the  largest  ships  ot  tba 
navy  are  built  or  repaired;  ranges  of 
handsome  residences  for  the  official*,  and 
a  lioynl  Naval  College,  with  accommo- 
dation for  seventy  students.  Outside  the 
dockyard  an  area  of  14  acres  contains 
the  gun-wharf,  where  vast  number*  of 
guns  and  other  ordnance  stores  are  kept, 
and  an  armory  with  25,nno  stand  of 
small  arms.  Portsmouth  has  no  manu- 
facture* of  any  consequence,  except  Ihr 
■        ■  ectfd  wltr   ' 


immediately  connected 


with  lu  naval  •*- 
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tablishments,  and  a  few  large  breweries,  of  East  Falkland.  It  exports  wool,  hides, 
Its  trade,  both  coasting  and  foreign,  is  seal-fur,  etc.  Pop.  900. 
of  considerable  extent.  Of  late  years  an  pA*H-  Tolling  o  ji 
extensive  and  systematic  series  of  forti-  -rur1'  lttluyit  oee  Aberavon. 
fications  has  been  under  construction  for  p  n  rt  11  era  1  ( por'tu-gal ) ,  a  republic  in 
the  complete  defense  of  Portsmouth.  *witugai  t^e  80Utnwe8t  of  Europe, 
They  extend  along  a  curve  of  about  1$  forming  the  west  part  of  the  Iberian  Pen- 
miles  at  the  north  side  of  Portsea  Island,  insula ;  bounded  east  and  north  by  Spain, 
A  series  of  hills,  4  miles  to  the  uorth  of  and  west  und  south  by  the  Atlantic; 
Portsmouth,  and  commanding  its  front  greatest  length,  north  to  south,  365  miles; 
to  the  sea,  are  well  fortified  with  strong  greatest  breadth,  130  miles.  It  is  divided 
fsrts.  On  the  Gosport  side  a  line  of  forts  into  eight  provinces:  Minho,  Tras-os- 
extends  for  4  miles.  The  municipal  and  Montes.  Beira,  Estremadura,  Alemtejo. 
parliamentary  borough  includes  nearly  Algarve.  Azores  and  Madeira,  with  a  total 
the  whole  of  the  island  of  Port  son.  Pop.  area  of  35,490  sq.  miles,  and  a  population 
(1911)  231,165.  of  5.500.000.     The  Azores  and  Madeira 


mouth,  and  5s  miles  n.  by  e.  of  Hoston  (derived  from  the  ancient  Gallaici  pre- 

by    water;    Mrst    settled    in    li>24.      The  sumably  Gallic  invaders)  predominates  in 

Government    maintains    at    this    port    a  the  north ;  Jewish  and  Arabic  blood  are 

navy  yard  with  immense  dry  docks,  and  strongly  present  in  the  center,  and  Afri- 

the  harbor  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  can  in  the  south.     The  principal  Portu- 

comraodious  in  the  United  States,  with  a  guese  colonies  are  Goa,  Macao,  and  Timor 

depth    sufficient    for    the    largest    battle-  (part)   in  Asia;  and  Cape  de  Verde  Is. 

ships.     The  North  America,  the  first  ship-  Portuguese    Guinea,    the   islands   of   Sao 

of-hne   launched    in    the    Western    Hemi-  Thome  and  Principe,  Angola,  and  Portu- 

sphere,    was    built    in    this    harbor,    and  guese   East   Africa   in   Africa— the  total 

Ranger,    commanded    by    Captain    John  area  amounting  to  nearly  803,000  sq.  m- 

Paul    Jones    aud      kearsarge      of    Civil  and  tne  total  pop.  to  15,(100.000. 
\\ar  fame,  were  built  here.     Shoes,  but-        Phimcal    Feature*.— Portugal    is    only 

tons,  etc.  are  manufactured.    Portsmouth  partially  separated  from  Spain  by  natural 

was   the   scene    of   the    peace    conference  iwunUaries.     Its  shape  is  nearly  that  of 

between    the    ™V™™l**t"'**rt    Jo"?8i?  a  parallelogram.     The  coast-line,  of  mat 

and  Japan  in  11XX>.     Pop.  (1020)  13.5t>9.  length  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 

Portsmouth.     ft  .cltvv,cou»tlv.  Krnt  ?f  whole  surface,  runs  from  the  north  in  a 

c  ,M.     k'T'S  ^°-  °!HO'  atj£S  general  s.  s.  w.  direction  till  It  reaches 

junction  of  Ohio  and   bcioto  rivers,  107  Cape    St.     Vincent,    where    it    suddenly 

miles  E.  ».  t.  of  Cincinnati    on  three  rail-  tnrns  east.     It  is  occasionally  bold,  and 

roads.      It   has   38   diversified   industrial  rise8    t0    a    g^t    height;    but    far    the 

plants;      annual     paymll     $ir>,m7ii0.  Rrontor  pnrt  %  iow  and  marshy,  and  not 

There  are  stee   plants  (5000  employees)  infrequently    lined    by    sands    and    reefs, 

shoe  factories i  (400(  employees) stove  and  which    make    the    navigation    dangerous. 

range    factories,    coke    and    brick    works,  The    oniy    harbors    of    any    importance, 

f/o^J^uni  furtonf  a?l1  .rai\wa>'  terminals  eithor  from  thoir  excellence  or  the  trade 

(3000  employees).     It  is  the  center  of  a  carriod  on  at  them,  are  those  of  Lisbon. 

m8XX?  !!m *Mt'  J    V'    {}Uly   2iA^} \  Oporto,    Setubal,    Faro,    Fisueira,    Are- 

(1920)  .W.011:   with  new  territory  added  ir0t  and   vianna.     The  interior  is  gener- 

since  census,  .tt*,_i4.  aUv    mountainous,    a    number   of    ranges 

Portsmouth,     Jt  n}Z:  cJV,IltJrvROa.t  .of  stretching    across    the    country,    forming 

™-  i.  lL  t*.  :Norlolk.  <-<>•;  V.r.Kin\ft'  a  succession  of  independent  river  basins. 
,on  Elizabeth  River,  opposite  NorMk,  the  whiIo  thoir  rnmifu.ations  form  the  water- 
two  cities  being  practically  one.  There  is  Kh(.(l8  of  numerous  subsidiary  streams, 
a  fine  harbor  and  large  home  and  foreign  ami  enclose  many  beautiful  valleys.  The 
commerce.  TTere  is  a  V.  S.  navy  yard,  loftiest  range  is  the  Serra  d'Estrella.  a 
also  the  railroad  «diopa  of  the  Senl>oard  continuation  of  the  central  chain  stretch- 
Air  Line.  It  has  paper,  cotton  and  ho-  jnR  across  Spain,  which  attains  fne 
slery  mills,  shipvards.  and  many  other  in-  height  of  7524  feet.  The  nucleus  of  the 
dustrie*.  including  imnortant  fisheries,  mountains  is  usually  granite,  especially 
Pop.  (1910)  33,190;  (1920)  54,387.  j„  the  north  and  middle.  The  minerals 
Port  Stanley     IH>rt    iUu]    ruP»tal    of  include    lead,    iron,    copper,    manganese, 

»       »'..n        ,  t,H*  ,,:,lkla»<l   Islands,  cobalt,  bismuth,  antimony,  marble,  slate, 

on  Port  William  Inlet,  on  the  n.  £.  coast  salt,   saltpeter,  lithographic  stones,  mill* 
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and  poraJnln  aarth.    No  riven  of  they  have  been  increasing  of  late  yearn 

importaaca  taht  tkair  riae  in  Portugal.  Portugal  ia  not  a  manufacturing  country ; 
The  Minno  to- the  north,  the  Douro,  and  what  Industry  there  is  is  principally  eoli- 
th* Tagua  all  riM  in  Spain  and  flow  centrated  in  the  two  chief  towns,  Lisbon 
**V*&*  *?  **k.  ?^?-  Goadlana  is  the  and  Oporto.  In  all,  some  500,000  persons 
EfiL!!irj£!Lw^^  are  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  and  of 

*wg?«- l^rwSnrt^i      Thr  rlimntn  w<>o1-     T*16  rest  cut  °°rk>   manufacture 

h^^tU&^i  pr'oxlmilrof  ft?*J£^ 

the  sea  and  the  height  of  the  mountains.  *™>  P*-!**  Md  *?ld  and  silver  filigree. 
In  general  the  winter  ia  short  and  mild,  8™ /•"?.  on  various  other  industries, 
and  in  some  places  never  completely  in-  besides  wine,  the  principal  ceneral  ex- 
terrupts  the  course  of  vegetation.  Early  P°rts  are  cork,  copper,  ore,  live  cattle, 
in  February  vegetation  is  in  full  vigor;  aheep,  horses,  and  pigs,  wool,  sardines, 
during  the  month  of  July  the  heat  is  olive-oil,  eggs,  potatoes  and  onions.  The 
often  extreme,  and  the  country  assumes,  total  importa [  oM»ortugal  in  1012  reached 
particularly  in  its  lower  levels,  a  very  a  total  of  $<  45,000,000;  the  exports  in  the 
parched  appearance.  The  drought  gen-  "fe  l*"?1.  ^1Ilg  w?rth  P*5,000,000. 
erally  continues  into  September ;  then  the  Tpe  coait  ™}*en*»  employ  a  large  number 
rains  begin,  and  a  second  spring  unfolds,  of  people,  the  sardine  and  tunny  being 
Winter  begins  at  the  end  of  November.  «•  principal  fish  taken. 
In  the  mountainous  districts  the  loftier  Government — The  government,  now  a 
summits  obtain  a  covering  of  snow,  which  republic,  was  until  1010  a  monarchy,  the 
they  retain  for  months;  but  south  of  the  crown  hereditary  both  in  the  male  and 
Douro,  and  at  a  moderate  elevation,  snow  female  line.  The  constitution  re<*ognixed 
does  not  lie  long.  The  mean  annual  tern-  four  powers  in  the  state — the  legislative, 
perature  of  Lisbon  is  about  5<l°.  Few  executive,  judicial,  and  moderating,  the 
countries  have  a  more  varied  flora  than  last  vested  in  the  sovereign.  There  were 
Portugal.  The  number  of  species  has  two  chambers,  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and 
been  estimated  to  exceed  4000,  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  House  of 
these  more  than  3000  are  phanerogamous.  Deputies  consisted  of  140  members  elected 
Many  of  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  directly  by  all  citizens  above  twenty-one 
forest  trees,  among  which  the  common  years  of  age  who  possess  certain  qualifi- 
oak  and  the  cork  oak  are  conspicuous,  cations  of  property  or  status.  In  external 
In  the  central  provinces  chestnuts  are  affairs  the  new  government  professes  to 
prevalent :  in  the  south  both  the  date  and  remain  faithful  to  traditional  alliances 
the  American  aloe  are  found ;  while  in  and  responsibilities,  Under  the  constitu- 
te warmer  districts  the  oranse,  lemon,  tion  of  1011,  there  are  two  legislative 
and  olive  are  cultivated  with  success,  chambers— a  National  C  ouucil  and  a  Nen- 
The  mulberry  affords  food  for  the  silk-  ate.  The  council  is  elected  by  direct  auf- 
worm,  and  a  good  deal  of  excellent  silk  frage  for  three  years.  The  senate  is 
is  produced.  The  vine,  too,  is  cultivated,  elected  by  the  municipal  councils,  half  the 
and  large  quantities  of  wine  are  sent  to  members  retiring  every  three  years.  The 
Britain  (especially  port  wine),  and  also  two  chambers  united  constitute  the  (on- 
to France,  being  in  the  latter  country  gress  of  the  republic  The  president  of 
converted  into  Bordeaux  wine.  Agri-  the  republic  is  elected  by  both  chambera 
culture  generally,  however,  is  at  a  low  for  a  period  of  four  years.  He  cannot  be 
ebb,  and  in  ordinary  years  Portugal  fails  re-elected. 

to  raise  cereals  sufficient  to  meet  its  Hittory. —  The  Pturnicians,  Cartha- 
own  consumption.  Among  domestic  ani-  ginians,  and  Greeks  curly  traded  to  this 
ma  is  raised  are  mules  of  a  superior  breed,  part  of  the  peninsula,  the  original  iuhab* 
sheep,  goats,  and  hogs;  but  up  to  a  very  itants  of  which  are  siN>ken  of  as  Lusi- 
few  years  ago  little  attention  was  paid  tanians,  the  country  being  called  Lusi- 
to  their  improvement.  In  consequence  of  tania.  It  was  afterwards  conquered  by 
recent  reforms,  however,  there  has  l>een  the  Romans,  who  introduced  into  it  their 
a  marked  improvement  in  most  branches  own  civilisation.  The  country  was  after- 
of  industry.  More  horned  cattle  have  wards  inundated  by  Alans,  Suevi,  Goths, 
been  raised  and  of  a  better  quality,  and  and  Vandals,  and  in  the  eighth  century 
live  stock  now  figures  with  timber  and  (712)  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens, 
wine  among  the  chief  exports.  The  fish-  When  the  Spaniards  finally  wrested  the 
eries,  so  long  neglected,  have  also  been  country  between  the  Minho  and  the 
revived  in  recent  years.  Douro  from   Moorish  hands,  they  placed 

Manufacture*,    Induttry,    etc, —  Manu-   counts    or    governors    over    this    region, 
tact u res  are  of  limited  amount,  although   Henry  the  Younger  of  Burgundy,  grand* 
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son  of  Hugh  Capet,  came  into  Spain 
about  1090,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
wars  against  the  Moors.  Alphonso  VI 
gave  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  and 
appointed  him  (1095)  count  and  gov- 
ernor of  the  provinces  Entre  Douro  e 
Minho,  Traz-os-Montes,  part  of  Beira, 
etc.  The  count,  who  owed  feudal  services 
to  the  Castiiian  kings,  was  permitted  to 
hold  in  his  own  right  whatever  conquests 
he  should  make  from  the  Moors  beyond 
the  Tagus  (1112).  Henry's  son,  Al- 
phonso I,  defeated  Alphonso,  king  of 
Castile,  in  1137,  and  made  himself  inde- 
pendent. In  1139  he  gained  the  brilliant 
victory  of  Ourique  over  the  Moors,  and 
was  saluted  on  the  field  as  King  of  Por- 
tugal. The  cortes  convened  by  Alphonso 
in  1143  at  Lamego  confirmed  him  in  the 
royal  title,  and  in  1181  gave  to  the  king- 
dom a  code  of  laws  and  a  constitution. 
Alphonso  extended  bis  dominions  to  the 
borders  of  Algarve,  and  took  Santarem 
in  1143.  The  capture  of  Lisbon  (1147) 
which  was  effected  by  the  aid  of  some 
English  Crusaders  and  others,  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  events  of  his  warlike 
life.  The  succeeding  reigns  from  Al- 
phonso I  to  Dionysius  (1279)  are  note- 
worthy chiefly  for  the  conquest  of  Al- 
garve (1251)  and  a  conflict  with  the 
pope,  who  several  times  put  the  kingdom 
under  interdict.  Dionysius'  wise  en- 
couragement of  commerce,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  navigation  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  future  greatness  of 
Portugal.  He  liberally  patronized  learn- 
ing, and  founded  a  university  at  Lisbon, 
transferred  in  1308  to  Coimbra.  By 
these  and  other  acts  of  a  wise  and  benefi- 
cent administration  he  earned  the  title 
of  father  of  his  country.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Alphonso  IV,  who  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Alphonso  II  of  Castile  defeated 
the  Moors  at  Salado  in  1340.  He  mur- 
dered Inez  de  Castro,  the  wife  of  his 
son  Pedro  (1355)  (see  Inez  dc  Castro), 
who  succeeded  him.  Dying  in  13<>7, 
Pedro  I  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand, 
on  whose  death  in  1383  the  male  line  of 
the  Burgundian  princes  became  extinct. 
II is  daughter  Beatrice,  wife  of  the  King 
of  Castile,  should  have  succeeded  him; 
but  the  Portuguese  were  so  aversa  to  a 
connection  with  Castile  that  John  I, 
natural  son  of  Pedro,  grand-master  of 
the  order  of  Avis  (founded  in  llt>2),  was 
saluted  king  by  the  estates.  In  1415  he 
took  Ceuta,  on  the  African  coast,  the 
first  of  a  series  of  enterprises  which  re- 
sulted in  those  great  expeditions  of  dis- 
covery on  which  the  renown  of  Portugal 
rests.  In  this  reign  were  founded  the 
first  Portuguese  colonies.  Porto  Santo 
(1418),    Madeira     (1420),    the    A">re8 


(1433),  and  those  on  the  Gold  Coast 
The  reigns  of  his  son  Edward  (1433-38) 
and  his  grandson  Alphonso  V  were  less 
brilliant  than  that  of  John  I ;  b:it  the 
latter  was  surpassed  by  that  of  JoL'n  II 
(1481-95),  perhaps  the  ablest  of  Portu- 
gal's rulers.  In  his  reign  began  a  vio- 
lent struggle  with  the  nobility,  whose 
power  had  become  very  grest  under  his 
indulgent  predecessors.  The  expeditions 
of  discovery  were  continued  with  ardor 
and  scientific  method.  Bartolommeo 
Diaz  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1487,  and  Vasco  da  Gama  reached  India 
in  1498.  In  1500  Cabral  took  posses- 
sion of  Brazil.  (See  Colony,)  While 
these  great  events  were  still  in  progress 
John  II  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin 
Emanuel  (1495-1521).  The  conquests  of 
Albuquerque  and  Almeida  made  him 
master  of  numerous  possessions  in  the 
islands  and  mainland  of  India,  and  io 
1518  Lope  de  Soares  opened  a  commerce 
with  China.  Emanuel  ruled  from  Bab  el 
Mandeb  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and 
the  power  of  Portugal  had  now  reached 
its  height.  In  the  reign  of  John  III, 
son  of  Emanuel  (1521-57),  Indian  dis- 
coveries and  commerce  were  still  further 
extended ;  but  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
wealth  through  the  importation  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  the  monopoly  of 
the  commerce  between  Europe  and  India, 
proved  disadvantageous  to  home  indus- 
try. The  wisdom  which  had  hitherto 
so  largely  guided  the  counsels  of  the  kings 
of  Portugal  now  seemed  to  forsake  them. 
The  Inquisition  was  introduced  (1536), 
and  the  Jesuits  were  admitted  (1540). 
Sebastian,  the  grandson  of  John  III,  who 
had  introduced  the  Jesuits,  having  had 
his  mind  inflamed  by  them  against  the 
Moors  of  Africa,  lost  his  life  in  the 
battle  against  these  infidels  (1578),  and 
left  his  throne  to  the  disputes  of  rival 
candidates,  of  whom  the  most  powerful, 
Philip  II  of  Spain,  obtained  possession 
of  the  kingdom  by  the  victory  of  Alcan- 
tara. The  Spanish  yoke  was  grievous  to 
the  Portuguese,  and  many  efforts  were 
made  to  break  it :  but  the  power  of  Philip 
was  too  great  to  be  shaken.  Portugal  con- 
tinued  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  till 
1040,  and  her  vast  colonial  possessions 
were  united  to  the  already  splendid  ac- 
quisitions of  her  rival.  But  these  now 
began  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch, 
who.  being  provoked  by  hostile  measures 
of  Philip,  attacked  the  Portuguese  as 
well  as  the  Spanish  possessions  both  in 
India  and  America.  They  deprived  the 
Portuguese  of  the  Moluccas,  of  their 
settlements  in  Guinea,  of  Malacca,  and 
of  Ceylon.  They  also  acquired  about 
half    of    Brazil,    which,    after    the 
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tabUahmeat  of  Fortagaeae  independence,  Maria  da  Gloria,   imposing  on  ber  the 

tfeajr  restored  for  a  pecuniar/  compensa-  condition    of    marrying    her    uncle    Dom 

tion.    In  1640,  by  a  successful  revolt  of  Miguel,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  gov- 

the  nobles,  Portugal  recovered  her  inde-  ernment    as    regent;    but   the   absolutist 

;•»  and  John  IV.  Duke  of  Bra-  party  in   Portugal  set  up  the  claim  of 

reigned   till  1656,   when   he   was  Dom    Miguel    to    an    unlimited    sover- 

by    Alphonao    VI.    Alpbonso  eignty,    and    a    revolution    in    his    favor 

ceded  Tangier  and  Bombay  to  England  placed  him  on  the  throne  in  1828.    In 

a*  the  dowry  of  his  daughter,  who  became  1831  Dom  Pedro  resigned  the  Brazilian 

the  qoeen  of  Charles  II.     Pedro  II,  who  crown,    and    returning    to    Europe    suc- 

depoaed  Alphonao  VI,  concluded  a  treaty  ceeded  in  overthrowing  Dom  Miguel,  and 

with  Spain    (1668),  by  which   the  inde-  restoring   the  crown   to   Maria   in   1833, 

pendence   of   the   country   was   acknowl-  dying  himself  in   1834.     In   1836  a  auc- 

edged.     During  the   long   reign   of  John  cessful  revolution  took  place  in  favor  of 

V   (1706-50)   some  vigor  was  exerted  in  the    restoration    of    the    constitution    of 

regard  to  foreign  relations,  while  under  1820,  and   in   1842  another  in   favor  of 

bis   son  and  successor  Joseph   I    (1750-  that  of  1826.     Maria  died  in  1853.     Her 
77)    the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  a  vigorous  husband,    Ferdinand    of    8axe-Coburg 

reformer  such  as  Portugal  required,  ad-  (Dom  Ferdinand  in,  became  regent  for 

ministered   the  government.     On   the  ac-  his  and   her  son,  Pedro  V,  who  himself 

cession     of     Maria     Fraucisca     Isabella,  took   the   reins   of  government   in    1855. 

eldest  daughter  of  Joseph,  in   1777,  the  Pedro  died   in   1801,  and  was  succeeded 

power  was  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  by  his  brother,  Louis  I.     Louis  died  in 

nobility  and  a  not   less  ignorant  clergy.  1880,    and    was    succeeded    by    his    son, 

In  17U2,  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  the  Carlos  I.     During  these  latter  reigns  the 

queen,  Juan  Maria  Jose\  Prince  of  Rrnzil  state   of   Portugal    was   generally    fairly 

(tbt  title  of  the  prince-royal  until  1810),  prosperous  and  progressive.     King  Carlos 

was    declared     regent.     His    connections  was   assassinated    by   revolutionists    Feb. 

With  England  involved  him  in  war  with  1,  1908,  with  his  oldest  son,  the  second 

.Napoleon;    Portugal   was  occupied  by  a  son,    born    1889,    ascending    the    throne 

French  force  under  Junot,  and  the  royal  under  title  of  Manuel  II.     In  the  recent 

family  fled  to  Hrazil.     In  1808  a  British  division   of   Africa   between    the   nations 

force  was  landed  under  Wellington,  and  Portugal  lost  part  of  her  territory  in  that 

after    some    hard     fighting    the    decisive  continent. 

battle    of    Vimeira    took    place    (August  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  with 

21),    which    was    followed    by    the   Con-  the  methods  pursued  by  the  government, 

vention  of  Cintra  and  the  evacuation  of  which   was  manifested   in   the  assassins- 

the  country  by  the  French.     The  French  tion  of  Carlos  I,  grew  still  more  marked 

soon   returned,   however;   but   the  opera-  under  his  injudicious  youthful  successor 

tions    of    Wellington,    and    in    particular  and   the  corrupt  and  expensive  adminis- 

the  strength  of   his   position   within   the  tration  of  the  departmental  officials,  and 
lines   of  Torres   Vedras,   forced   them   to  on    October   3,    1910.    a    sudden    revolu- 

retire.    The    Portuguese    now    took    an  tionary     movement     broke    out     in     the 

active  part  in  the  war  for  Spanish  inde-  streets    of    Lisbon.     Socialistic    and    re- 

pendence.     On    the    death    of    Maria,    in  publican     sentiment     had     invaded     the 

1816,   John    VI    ascended    the   throne   of  army,    many    of    the    troops   joining    the 

Portugal    and    Brazil,    in    which    latter  revolutionists,    and    the    outbreak    made 

country  he  still  continued  to  reside.     The  such   rapid  and  successful   progrenn  that 

absence   of    the   court    was    viewed   with  by  the  5th  Manuel  had  tied  the  kingdom 

dislike  by  the  nation,  and  the  general  feel*  and  a  republic  was  proclaimed,  under  the 

ing   required   some   fundamental   changes  presidency    of   Theophile    Hraga,    a    jmci 

in  the  government.     A  revolution  in  favor  and  historian.     Dr.  lieruardiuo  Mac  ha  do 

of  constitutional  government  was  effected  was  elected  president  August  0,  11)15. 

without  bloodshed  in  1820,  and  the  king  When  the  European  war  broke  out  in 

invited  to  return  home,  which  he  now  did.  1014  the  government  declared  that  Portu- 

In  1K22  Brazil  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Por-  gal  would  stand  by  her  old  treaty  of  alii- 

tugal,  and  proclaimed  Dom  Pedro,  sou  of  a  nee  with  England  and  the  forces  of  the 

John    VI,    ciniK'ror.     John    VI    died    in  Portuguese    colonies    were    strengthened 

1826,  having  named  the  Infanta  Isabella  and    co-operated    against    German    West 

Maria  regent.     She  governed  in  tin*  name  African  territory.    An  attempt  to  restore 

of  the  Kmperor  of  Itrazil,  Dom  Pedro  IV  the  monarchy  waa  made  in  1015,  but  was 

•f  Portugal,  who  granted   a   new  const i-  unsuccessful     In  Febmary,  1016,  Portu- 

tution,  modeled  on  the  French,  in  1826.  gal  seised  a  number  of  German  vessels; 

In    this    year    he    abdicated    the    Portu-  and   Germany,  denouncing  the  act 

throne   iu   favor   of   his  daughter  violation  of  treaty  obligation*. 


Portugal 


Fomgmese  Gnlmtt 


wur  on  Portugal  March  0.  Portuguese 
troopH  were  used  on  the  western  front  as 
well  as  in  Africa.     See  European  War. 

Language  and  Literature. —  The  differ- 
ences between  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
languages  are  of  comparatively  modern 
origin,  the  two  languages  being  very 
nearly  alike  in  the  time  of  Alphonso  I. 
The  dialect  of  Spanish  spoken  in  Por- 
tugal at  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy 
was  the  Galician,  which  was  also  that 
of  the  court  of  Leon ;  but  that  court  sub- 
sequently adopted  the  Castilian,  which 
beame  the  dominant  language  of  Spain. 
The  decline  of  the  Galician  dialect  in 
Spain  and  the  formation  of  the  Portu- 
guese language  finally  determined  the 
separation  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
and  from  cognate  dialects  made  them  dis- 
tinct languages.  Portuguese  is  consid- 
ered to  have  less  dignity  than  the  Span- 
ish, but  is  superior  to  it  in  flexibility.  In 
some  points  of  pronunciation  it  more 
resembles  French  than  Spanish.  It  is 
also  the  language  of  Brazil.  The  oldest 
monuments  of  Portuguese  literature  do 
not  go  back  further  than  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  the  native 
literature  could  then  boast  of  nothing 
more  than  popular  songs.  The  first 
Portuguese  collection  of  poetry  (can- 
cioneiro)  was  made  by  King  Dionysius, 
and  was  published  under  the  title  of 
Cancioneiro  del  Rey  Dom  Diniz.  Some 
poems  on  the  death  of  his  wife  are  at- 
tributed to  Pedro  I,  husband  of  Inez  de 
Castro.  The  sons  and  grandsons  of  John 
I  were  poets  and  patrons  of  the  trouba- 
dours. Sa  de  Miranda  marks  the  transi- 
tion from  the  fifteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
century  and  the  separation  of  the  Portu- 
guese from  the  other  Spanish  dialects  and 
from  the  language  or  the  troubadours. 
The  sixteenth  century  is  the  classic  era 
of  Portuguese  literature.  The  chief 
names  are  Sa  de  Miranda,  Antonio  Fer- 
reira,  Camoens,  Diego  Bernardes,  An- 
drade  Caminha,  and  Alva  res  do  Oriente. 
The  principal  epic  and  the  greatest  poem 
in  the  Portuguese  literature,  almost  the 
only  one  which  has  acquired  a  European 
reputation,  is  Oir  Lusiadas  (The  Portu- 
guese) of  Camoens  (1524-80),  which  has 
placed  its  writer  in  the  rank  of  the  few 
great  poets  of  the  highest  class  whose 
genius  is  universally  recognized.  After 
Camoens  as  an  epic  writer  comes  Cor- 
tereal,  who  has  celebrated  the  siege  of 
Diu  and  the  shipwreck  of  Sepulveda. 
Vasco  de  Lobeiro.  Francisco  Moraes,  and 
Bernard im  Itiheiro  are  among  the  lead- 
ing romance  writers.  The  drama  also 
began  to  be  cultivated  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  SA  de  Miranda  studied  nnd  imi- 
tated   Plautus.     Ferreira    composed    the 


first  regular  tragedy,  Inez  de  titaffm, 
Camoens  wrote  several  theatrical  pieces. 
among  which  are  Amphitryon  and  B^eu* 
cus.  Barros,  also  a  romance  writer, 
wrote  a  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Indie, 
The  Commentaries  of  Alphonso  d' Albu- 
querque, by  a  nephew  of  the  conqueror; 
the  Chronicle  of  King  Manuel  and  of 
Prince  John,  by  Damian  de  Goes;  the 
History  of  the  Discovery  and  Conquest 
of  the  Indies,  by  Lopes  de  Castanheda; 
the  Chronicle  of  King  Sebastian,  by 
Diego  Bernardo  Cruz,  are  all  works  of 
merit.  By  the  opening  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  Portugars  literary  great* 
ness  had  been  succeeded  by  one  of  great 
activity,  though  of  little  real  power.  A 
crowd  of  epics  were  stimulated  into  being 
by  the  success  of  the  Lusiad.  During 
this  period  the  native  drama  became  al- 
most extinct,  being  overshadowed  by  the 
Spanish.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the 
influence  of  the  French  writers  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV  so  completely  domi- 
nated Portuguese  literature  that  it  be- 
came almost  entirely  imitative.  Toward* 
the  close  of  this  century  two  writer* 
appeared  who  have  formed  schools,  Fran- 
cisco Manoel  do  Nascimento  (1734- 
1829),  an  elegant  lyrist,  and  Barbosa  du 
Bocage,  who  introduced  an  affected  and 
hyperbolical  style  of  writing.  Among 
more  recent  poets  possessing  some  claim 
to  originality  may  be  mentioned  Mouxinho 
de  Albuquerque,  Feliciano  Castilho,  Her* 
culano  de  Carvalho,  Almeida  Garrett, 
Thomaz  Kibeiro  and  Theophile  Braga; 
among  novelists  are  Carvalho,  Garrett, 
Julio  Diniz,  and  Rebello  de  8ilva. 
Among  historians  Braga  stands  first 
Through  the  efforts  of  these  and  others 
Portuguese  literature  has  again  begun 
to  assume  an  aspect  of  native  vigor.  In 
art  Portugal  has  never  distinguished  her- 
self. 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  ■/"JjJJ* 

tugal,  on  the  e.  coast  of  Africa,  is  bounded 
N.  by  Tanganyika  Territory,  w.  by  Brit- 
ish Central  Africa,  Lake  Nyussa,  Rhode- 
sia and  the  Transvaal,  and  s.  by  Natal. 
In  1910  Portugal  was  awarded  a  portion 
of  late  German  East  Africa.  Total  area, 
428,1! V2  so.  miles.  Ixmrenco  Marques  is 
the  capital.  Other  ports  are  Mozambique. 
I  bo,  rhinde,  and  Beiru.  Pop.  about 
3,000.000. 

Portuguese  Guinea,  p^fjjf  0* 

the  coast  of  Senegambia,  W.  Africa.  It 
includes  the  Bissagos  Is.  off  the  coast.  It 
produces  rubber,  wax,  ivorr,  hides,  rice, 
palm  oil.  etc.  Its  capital  is  Bnlama  OB 
the  island  of  same  name,  with  a  pop.  of 
about  300,000. 


Portuguese  India  Pwitive  Philosophy 

■^^ 

frftrtntrilMft  Tnitt*  consists  of  three  ble  regularity,  has  generally  fine  wide 
*wA«ii§uwv  *"w"*i  colonies  on  the  "treets,  and  numerous  squares  or  open 
W.  toast  (1)  Got,  280  m.  8.  8.E.  of  spaces.  The  most  noteworthy  public 
Bombay.  Are*.  1469  sq.  m.  (2)  Damao,  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  in  the  Gothic 
100  m,  K.  of  Bombay.  Area,  160  sq.  m.  style  (1775),  the  town  parish  church, 
(8)  The  small  1st  of  Din,  120  m.  w.  of  a  fine  building;  in  the  Italian  style,  both 
Damao.  Area,  2  sq.  m.  Total  pop.  006,-  Roman  Catholic;  the  town-house  (1508), 
O00L  with  a  lofty  tower;  the  Raczynski  Li- 
PortnlAfiftA  (por-ta-la'ca).  a  small  brary;  the  municipal  archive  building. 
•  wmimnrro  j^  order  of  polypeta-  etc.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of 
kma  exosens,  consisting  of  annual,  peren-  agricultural  machines,  manures,  woolen 
nisi,  herbaceous,  or  shrubby  plants.  The  and  linen  tissues,  carriages,  leather,  lac- 
only  species  of  any  importance  is  Portu-  querware,  etc.  There  are  alHo  brewer- 
Uca  oleracia,  or  common  purslane,  which  ies  and  distilleries.  Pop.  15tf,ti91. — The 
is  a  fleshy,  prostrate  annual.  province  is  bounded  by  West  Prussia, 
Port  Wine     i8   a    verv    strong,    full-  Russian    Poland,    Silesia,    and    Branden* 

flavored    wine    produced  burg;   area,   11,178  sq.   miles.     The  sur 

in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Douro,   Por-  face  is  flat,  and  extensively  occupied  by 

tugal,  and  has  its  name  from  the  place  of  lakes  and  marshes.     A  small  portion  on 

shipment;  Oporto.     It  is  slightly  astrin-  the  northeast  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 

gent,  and  has  a  color  varying  from  pink  Vistula;  all  the  rest  to  the  basin  of  the 

to  red.    It  requires  three  or  four  years  to  Oder.    The  soil  is  mostly  of  a  light  and 

mature,  and  with  age  becomes  tawny;  it  sandy    character,    yielding    grain,    millet, 

receives  a  certain  proportion  of  spirit  to  flax,   hemp,    tobacco,   and   hops.     Forests 

na8teJ?,.the  P****?  Pf.  preparation.   Large  occupy  20  per  cent,  of  the  surface.     The 

Suantities  of  artificial  ix>rt  are  made,  par-  inhabitants  include  many  Germans,  espe- 

icularly  in  the  Lnited  States.  cially    in    {he    towns,    but    considerably 

Poseidfin    (P°-«i'don),   the  Greek  god  more  than   half  are    Poles,   Posen   being 

uw       of  the  sea,  identified  by  the  one    of    the    acquisitions    which    Prussia 

Romans    with    the    Italian    deity    Nep-  made  by  the  dismemberment  of   Poland, 

tun  us.     A  son  of  Kronos  and  Hhea,  and  By  the  peace  of  lOlf)    (see  Treaty),   it 

hence    a    brother    of    Zeus,    Hera,    and  became  part  of  Poland.     Pop.  1,888,055. 

Dem&er,  be  wss  regarded  as  only  inferior  PngidoilillS   (POS"M«'ni-us)f    a    Stoic 

in   power  to  Zeus.     His  usual   residence  *  voiiwuiilo  philosopher,     born     in 

was  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  near  Mgte.  Syria,   about   135   B.C.     He  settled  as  a 

in  Eutxra,  and  the  attributes  ascribed  and  teacher  at   Rhodes,  whence   he   is  called 

most   of   the  myths   regarding   him   have  the     Rhodian.     The    most    distinguished 

reference   to   the  phenomena  of  the  sea.  Romans   were   his   scholars,    and    Cicero 

The    horse,    and    more    particularly    the  was  initiated  by  him  into  the  Stoic  philos- 

war-horse,  was  sacred   to   Poseidon,  and  ophy.    Removing    to    Rome    in    51    B.C., 

one  of  the  symbols  of  his  rK>wer.     Dur-  he  died  not  long  after.     In  his  physical 

ing   the   Trojan    war   Poseidon   was   the  investigations  he  was  more  a  follower  of 

constant   enemy   of   Troy,   and   after   its  Aristotle  than  of  the  Stoic  school, 

close   he   is   described   as    thwarting    the  PosillDO    (po-*&'Hp-po),    an    eminence 

return  of   Ulysses   to   his   home   for   his  x  VOXXAPv    which    bounds    the    city    of 

having  killed   Polyphemus,  a  son  of  the  Naples  on  the  west.     It  is  traversed  by 

god.     Poseidon    was    married   to   Amphi-  a   tunnel  called   the  Grotto  of   Posilipo, 

trite.     His  worship  was  common  through-  2244  feet  long,  from  21  to  32  feet  wide, 

out  Greece  and  the  Greek  colonies,  but  es-  with    a    height    varying    from    25    to   00 

pecially  prevailed  in  the  maritime  towns,  feet,    through    which    runs    the    road    to 

The    Isthmiau    games    were   held    in    his  Pozzuoli.     This  tunnel  is  remarkable  for 

honor.     In    works    of    art    Poseidon    is  its    antiquity,   being   constructed    in    the 

represented      with     features     resembling  reign  of  Augustus.     A  second  tunnel  has 

those  of  Zeus,  and  often  bears  the  trident  recently  been  constructed  for  the  tramway 

in  his  right   hand.     A  common  represen-  from  Naples  to  Pozzuoli. 

tation  of  him  is  as  drawn  iu  his  chariot  Positive  (pos'i-tlv),  in  photography, 
over  the  surface  of  the  sea  by  hippocamps  a  picture  obtained  by  print- 

(monsters  like  horses  in  front  and  fishes  ing  from  a  negative,  in  which  the  lights 

behind)   or  other  fabulous  snimals.  and  shadea  are  rendered  at  they  are  in 

Posen     (pA'zen),    a    town    of    Poland,  nature.     See  Photography.  

formerly  in  Prussia,  capital  of  Positive    PhilftSOTlhv     or  Po«*IT- 

tbe  province  of  the  same  unrae,  situated  IOMUVC    XlUlU5upujr,    ,gl|f  |g  the 

on  the  Wurtho,  MO  miles  east  by  south  name  given  by  Auguste  Comte  to  the 
of  Berliu.  It  is  surrounded  by  two  philosophical  and  religious  system,  pro- 
lines of   forts,   is   built  with  con*iderc  mulfstsd  by  him   (chiefly  in  his  Costs 


Positive  Philosophy 


Postal  Savings  Banks 


de  Philosophic  Positive,  1830-42,  and 
his  post  humous  Essays  on  Religion). 
The  distinguishing  idea  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  this  twofold  system  is  the  con- 
ception that  the  anomalies  of  our  social 
system  cannot  be  reformed  until  the  the- 
ories upon  which  it  is  shaped  have  been 
brought  into  complete  harmony  with  sci- 
ence. The  leading  ideas  of  Comte's  phi- 
losophy are  (1)  the  classification  of  the 
sciences  in  the  order  of  their  development, 
proceeding  from  the  simpler  to  the  more 
complex  —  mathematics,  astronomy,  phys- 
ics, chemistry,  biology  and  sociology ;  and 
(2)  the  doctrine  of  the  *  three  stages,'  or 
the  three  aspects  in  which  the  human 
mind  successively  views  the  world  of 
phenomena,  namely,  the  theological,  the 
metaphysical,  aud  the  scientific.  This 
theory  of  the  three  stages,  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  Comte's  system,  is 
thus  succinctly  stated  by  George  Henry 
Lewes : 

'  Every  branch  of  knowledge  passes 
successively  through  three  stages.  1st, 
the  supurnalural  or  fictitious;  2d,  the 
metaphysical  or  abstract  ;  3d,  the  positive 
or  scientific.  The  first  is  the  necessary 
point  of  departure  taken  by  human  in- 
telligence; the  second  is  merely  a  stage 
of  transition  from  the  supernatural  to 
the  positive;  and  the  third  is  the  fixed 
and  definite  condition  in  which  knowl- 
edge is  alone  capable  of  progressive  de- 
velopment. In  the  supernatural  stage 
the  mind  seeks  after  causes;  aspires  to 
know  the  essences  of  things  and  their 
modes  of  operation.  It  regards  all  ef- 
fects as  the  productions  of  supernatural 
agents,  whose  intervention  is  the  cause 
of  all  the  apparent  anomalies  and  irreg- 
ularities. Nature  is  animated  by  super- 
human beings.  Every  unusual  phenom- 
enon is  a  sign  of  the  pleasure  or 
displeasure  of  some  being  adored  and  pro- 
pitiated as  a  God.  In  the  metaphysical 
stage,  which  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
former,  but  which  is  importaut  as  a 
transitional  stage,  the  supernatural  agents 
give  place  to  abstract  forces  (personified 
abstractions)  supposed  to  inhere  in  the 
various  substances,  and  capable  them- 
selves of  engendering  phenomena.  The 
highest  condition  of  this  stage  is  when  all 
these  forces  are  brought  under  one  gen- 
eral force  named  nature.  In  the  posi- 
tive stage  the  mind,  convinced  of  the  fu- 
tility of  all  inquiry  into  causes  and 
essences,  applies  itself  to  the  observa- 
tion and  classification  of  laws  which  regu- 
late effects;  that  is  to  say,  the  invaria- 
ble relations  of  succession  and  similitude 
which  all  things  bear  to  each  other.  The 
highest  condition  of  this  stage  would  be 
to   be   able   to   represent   all   phenomena 


as  the  various  particulars  of  one  general 
view.' 

The  religious  side  of  positivism  has 
somewhat  the  nature  of  an  apology  or 
afterthought.  After  doing  away  with 
theology  and  metaphysics,  and  reposing 
his  system  on  science  or  positive  knowl- 
edge alone,  Comte  discovered  that  there 
was  something  positive  in  man's  craving 
for  a  being  to  worship.  He  therefore  had 
recourse  to  what  he  calls  the  cultus  of 
humanity  considered  as  a  corporate  being 
in  the  past,  present,  and  future,  which 
is  spoken  of  as  the  Grand  Eire.  This 
religion,  like  other  forms  of  worship, 
requires  for  its  full  development  an 
organized  priesthood,  temples,  etc.  Un- 
der the  regime  of  positive  religion  Comte 
would  include  the  political  and  social  side 
of  his  system.  Hence  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers look  forward  to  the  establishment 
of  an  international  republic,  composed  of 
the  five  great  western  nations  of  Europe, 
destined  ultimately  to  lead  the  whoW 
world.  Society  in  this  great  common* 
wealth  will  be  reorganized  on  the  basis 
of  a  double  direction  or  control,  that  of 
the  temporal  or  material  authority,  and 
that  of  the  spiritual  or  educating  body. 

Among  leading  thinkers  of  the  last 
generation  Comte's  philosophy  found 
many  admirers  and  some  adherents, 
partly,  doubtless,  op  account  of  its  strik- 
ing originality,  partly  by  reason  of  the 
author's  powerful  personality.  They  in- 
cluded such  intellects  as  George  Henry 
Lewes,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Richard  Con- 
greve,  Harriet  Martineau,  and  others. 
Later  investigators,  however,  have  not 
sustained  the  favorable  verdict  of  those 
who  judged  from  a  nearer  mental  per- 
spective. The  critiques  of  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, Professor  Huxley,  John  Fiske,  and 
Dr.  McCosh  are  specially  important; 
also  the  reply  of  M.  Littr£,  the  foremost 
French  disciple  of  Comte,  to  Mill's  elab- 
orate critique  of  positivism.  Though 
there  is  still  a  faithful  following  of  the 
positive  philosophy,  it  is  not  so  distin- 
guished as  formerly;  while  the  professed 
disciples  of  the  religion  of  humanity  are 
few  and  rare. 

Posse    Comitatus  <£°s'e  g*"^; 

*  the  power  of  the  county,'  that  is,  the 
citizens  who  are  summoned  to  assist  an 
officer  in  suppressing  a  riot  or  executing 
any  legal  process. 

Postal  Savings  Banks.   ^  8*J 

postal  savings  banks,  adopted  for  the 
United  States  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1910, 
has  long  been  in  existence,  with  very  sat- 
isfactory results,  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries.    The    deposits    in    1908   in    Great 
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Britain  wm  $781,794^88:  in  Italy,  era  had  concocted  more  or  less  effective 
1286,442,694 :  In  France,  $270,655,969 ;  systems  of  postal  communication  through- 
m  Belgium,  $134,040,979 ;  and  in  Russia,  out  their  dominions ;  but  the  *  post '  as 
$128378,169.  They  extend  to  many  other  we  know  it  to-day  is  an  institution  of 
countries,  with  deposits  under  $100,000,-  very  modern  growth.  The  first  traces  of 
000.  The  total  for  the  world  aggregated  a  postal  system  in  England  are  observed 
£1,989,299,815.  the  depositors  numbering  in  the  statutes  of  Edward  III,  and  the 
40,820,303.  Comparison  showed  that  in  postoffice  as  a  department  of  govern- 
ten  yean  the  number  of  depositors  have  merit  took  its  rise  in  the  employment  of 
doubled  and  that  deposits  had  increased  royal  messengers  for  carrying  letters. 
75  per  cent.  Under  the  new  law  in  the  The  first  English  postmaster  we  hear  of 
United  States  an  experimental  bank  was  was  Sir  Brian  Tuke,  bis  date  being  1533. 
opened  in  each  State  on  January  1,  1911.  In  1543  a  post  existed  by  which  letters 
The  response  has  been  so  satisfactory  were  carried  from  London  to  Edinburgh 
that  many  others  have  been  added.  Any  within  four  days,  but  this  rate  of  trans- 
sum  from  $1  to  $100  is  accepted,  and  in-  porta tion,  rapid  for  that  period,  lasted 
terest  paid  at  the  rote  of  2  per  cent.  but  a  short  time.  James  I  improved 
Postfirn  (pro'tern),  in  fortification,  is  the  postal  communication  with  Scotland, 
a  small  gate  usually  in  the  and  set  on  foot  a  system  for  forwarding 
angle  of  the  flank  of  a  bastion,  or  in  letters  intended  for  foreign  lands.  In 
that  of  the  curtain,  or  near  the  orillon,  1607  he  appointed  Lord  Stanhope  post- 
descending  into  the  ditch.  master    for    England,    and    in    1619    a 

Pnat-crlornol       See  Pott-tertiary.  separate    postmaster    for    foreign    parts. 

.rust  giaum.  Up  t0  within  a  short  time  of  the  ^j^ 

Posting     (pOst'ing),    traveling    bv  of  Charles  I,  merchants,  tradesmen,  and 

o     means  of  horses  hired  at  dif-  professional    men    availed    themselves    of 

ferent  stations  on  the  line  of  journey,  a  any  means  of  conveyance  that  offered,  or 

system  established  in  England  as  early  as  employed    express    messengers    to    carry 

the  reign  of  Edward  II.  their     correspondence.     The     universities 

PnatmoarAr.fiATiPral     the  chief  of-  and  principal  cities  had  their  own  posts. 

JT US t UiaSLCI  ueiierai,   ficer    Qf    the  The   foreign    merchant8   settled    in    Lon- 

Postoffice  Department  of  the  executive  don  continued  to  send  their  foreign  letters 
branch  of  the  government  of  the  United  by  private  means  long  after  the  estab- 
States.  His  duties  are  to  establish  post-  lishment  of  the  foreign  post.  In  1632 
offices  and  appoint  postmasters,  and,  Charles  I  forbade  letters  to  be  sent 
generally,  to  superintend  the  business  of  out  of  the  kingdom  except  through  the 
the  department  in  all  the  duties  assigned  postoffice.  In  1035  he  established  a  new 
to  it.  system  of  posts  for  England  and  Scot- 
Post-mill  a  f°rm  °f  windmill  so  con-  land.  All  private  and  local  posts  were 
*  gtmcted  that  the  whole  abolished,  and  the  income  of  the  post- 
fabric  rests  on  a  vertical  axis,  and  can  offices  was  claimed  by  the  king.  Inter- 
be  turned  by  means  of  a  lever.  See  rupted  by  the  civil  wars,  peace  had  no 
Windmill.  sooner   been   restored   than   a   more   per 

Pnat-nViit  TCnnrl     a    bond    given    for  feet   postal   system   was   established.     In 

1U3luuu  -duuu,  the  purpose  of  8e_  ](S83   a  p^nny   fKmi  wa8  m   up   in   the 

curing  to  a  lender  a  sum  of  money  on  the  metropolis.  During  the  government  of 
death  of  some  specified  individual  from  William  III  acts  of  parliament  were 
whom  the  borrower  has  expectations,  passed  which  regulated  the  internal 
Such  loans  are  not  only  generally  made  postal  system  of  Scotland;  and  undei 
at  usurious  rates  of  interest,  but  usually  Queen  Anne,  in  1711,  the  postal  system 
the  borrower  has  to  pay  a  much  larger  of  England  was  arranged  on  the  method 
sum  than  he  has  received  in  considers-  on  which,  with  some  modifications,  it  con- 
tion  of  the  risks  the  lender  runs  in  the  tinued  till  near  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
case  of  the  obligor  predeceasing  the  per-  teenth  century.  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  the 
son  from  whom  he  has  expectation.  If,  author  of  the  system  at  present  existing, 
however,  there  is  a  gross  inadequacy  in  gave  the  first  intimation  of  his  plan  in 
the  proportions  amounting  to  fraud,  a  a  pamphlet  in  the  year  1837.  lie  soon 
court  of  equity  will  interfere.  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  legis- 
Postoffice  n  department  of  the  gov-  lature  adopt  his  plan,  in  its  principal 
'  eminent  of  a  country  features  at  least,  and  on  the  10th  Janu- 
charged  with  the  conveyance  of  letters,  ary,  1840,  the  uniform  rate  of  la*,  per 
newspapers,  panels,  etc.,  and  also  since  i  ox,  for  prepaid  letters  came  into  opera- 
recent  times  with  the  transmission  of  tion.  The  success  of  Rowland  Hill's 
telegrams.  From  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  scheme  was  vastly  favored  by  the  inven- 
Kldcr  down  to  the  middle  ages  various  rul-  tion  of  the  adhesive  postage  stamp,  the 
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idea  of  which  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  year  1560.  when  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
Mr.  James  Chalmers,  of  Dundee.  Sub-  farmed  out  the  transmission  of  letters 
sequently  many  important  improvements  to  a  postmaster-general.  This  arrange- 
have  been  made  in  the  management  of  ment  continued  until  1097.  when  Duke 
the  postoffice  business.  One  of  these  was  Victor  Amadeus  added  the  income  of  the 
the  adoption  of  postal  carriages  on  rail-  postoffice  to  the  revenue  of  the  state, 
ways,  by  which  the  delivery  of  letters  and  from  1710  the  administration  was 
was  greatly  accelerated.  These  car-  carried  on  directly  by  the  state.  8ince 
riages  are  fitted  with  an  apparatus  into  the  unification  of  Italy  a  reorganised  ays- 
which  letter-bags  are  thrown  without  tern,  including  telegraphic  and  parcel 
stopping  or  even  materially  slackening  transmissions,  has  been  extended  to  the 
the  speed  of  the  train ;  while  the  sorting  whole  of  the  kingdom.  In  most  of  the 
of  letters,  etc.,  proceeds  during  the  other  states  of  Europe  a  very  perfect 
transit.  The  reduction  of  the  cost  of  car-  system  also  now  obtains.  The  develop- 
riage,  the  great  increase  in  the  rapidity  ment  of  a  postal  system  in  the  American 
of  transmission,  the  immense  development  colonies  followed  in  the  lines  of  that 
of  commerce,  together  with  the  increase  of  already  established  in  Britain.  The  ear- 
population,  have  had  the  effect  of  enor-  liest  mention  of  a  postoffice  in  the  col- 
mously  increasing  the  work  done  by  onies  is  in  1639,  a  postoffice  for  foreign 
the  postoffice.  In  recent  years  an  im-  letters  being  then  established  at  Boston, 
mense  stride  has  been  taken  in  the  im-  In  1683  a  postoffice  was  established  in 
provement  of  postal  communication  be-  Pennsylvania  by  William  Penn.  In  1002 
tween  different  countries  by  the  formation  a  postmaster-general  for  the  American 
of  the  International  Postal  Union  in  colonies  was  appointed,  and  a  general 
1885.  All  the  states  of  the  Union  form  postal  system  was  soon  after  organised. 
a  single  postal  territory,  having  a  uni-  Benjamin  Franklin  was  postmaster-gen- 
form  charge  for  the  letters,  etc.,  passing  eral  in  1753-74,  and  numerous  reforms 
between  the  several  states  of  which  it  is  were  instituted  under  his  management, 
composed.  In  1760  he  arranged  a  stage-wagon  to 
In  France  a  system  of  postal  messen-  convey  the  mail  from  Philadelphia  to 
gers  for  administrative  purposes  was  Boston  once  a  week,  starting  from  each 
established  under  Louis  XI  in  1464,  and  city  on  Monday  morning  and  reaching 
it  is  to  France  that  the  term  post  is  its  destination  by  Saturday  night.  In 
due.  A  general  postal  system  in  France  1789  the  Constitution  conferred  upon 
was  set  on  foot  in  1570.  Up  to  near  the  Congress  the  exclusive  control  of  postal 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  French  matters  in  the  states.  In  1790  there  were 
post 8  were  farmed  out.  The  postal  re-  but  75  postoffices  in  the  country,  and 
form  introduced  into  England  by  Sir  the  whole  sum  received  for  postage  was 
Rowland  Hill  was  to  some  extent  adopted  $37,935.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  war, 
in  France  in  1849,  but  it  is  only  re-  in  1865,  there  were  20,000  postoffices, 
cently  that  the  French  postal  arrange-  140,000  miles  of  post  route,  and  receipts 
merits  have  been  rendered  satisfactory,  of  $14,500,000.  In  1910  there  were  over 
In  Germany  the  first  post  was  estab-  60,000  postoffices,  450,000  miles  of  postal 
lished  in  Tyrol  about  the  latter  half  of  routes,  and  a  revenue  of  about  $225,000,- 
the  fifteenth  century  by  the  Count  of  000.  The  number  of  pieces  of  all  kinds 
Thurn.  Taxis,  and  Valsassina,  and  the  which  passed  through  the  mails  was  over 
administration  of  the  postal  system  of  14.000,000,000.  The  annual  aggregate  of 
the  empire,  with  the  revenues  attached,  letters  for  all  the  postoffices  of  the  world 
remained  until  1803  as  a  fief  to  this  is  estimated  at  30.000,000.000  and  of 
family.  Many  of  the  German  states,  newspapers  at  15.000,000.000.  The  early 
however,  had  also  a  separate  post  of  post  rates  in  this  country  were  based 
their  own.  The  connection  of  the  more  on  the  distance  carried  than  the 
telegraphic  with  the  postal  system  of  weight  of  the  letter.  Until  1816  the  rate 
Germany  began  in  1849.  Since  the  estab-  for  a  single  letter  (composed  of  a  single 
lishmeut  of  the  German  Empire  a  uniform  piece)  was,  under  40  miles,  8  cents;  im- 
post nl  and  telegraphic  system  has  been  der  90,  10  cents;  under  150,  124  cents; 
organized  for  the  whole  of  Germany.  The  under  300,  17  cents;  under  500,  2©  cents; 
German*  have  paid  great  attention  to  over  500.  25  cents.  Some  modifications 
their  postal  arrangements,  and  in  some  were  made  in  1816.  and  in  1845  new  rates 
respects  they  are  ahead  of  other  conn-  were  fixed,  as  follows:  for  a  letter  not 
tries.  To  Germany  is  due  the  introduc-  over  half  an  ounce  in  weight  under  300 
tion  of  post-cards,  which  were  first  pro-  miles.  5  cents;  over  300,  10  cents;  and 
posed  by  Prussia  at  a  postal  conference  an  additional  rate  for  every  extra  half 
held  at  Karlsruhe  in  1865.  The  postal  ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  In  1863  the 
system  of  Italy  arose  in  Piedmont  about  rates   were   reduced    to   3   cents   for  all 
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nndtr  8000  mil—,  rod  10  cents  mammallferous  crag.  It  may  be  re- 
fer all  over  that  distance.  In  1863  the  stricted  so  as  only  to  include  accumula- 
rata  was  toed  at  8  cents  tor  all  letters  tions  and  deposits  formed  since  the  close 
within  the  United  States  of  not  more  of  the  glacial  or  boulder  drift  systems, 
than  half  an  ounce  weight.    The  1-cent  and  has  been  divided  into  three  sections  — 

Ki  card  waa  adopted  In  1873,  and  the  historic,  prehistoric,  and  post-glacial. 
t  letter  rate  b  1888,  the  weight  The  first  comprises  the  peat  of  Great 
being  Increased  In  1885  from  a  half  ounce  Britain  and  Ireland,  fens,  marshes,  river 
to  an  ounce.  Rural  free  delivery  has  deposits,  lake  silts,  accumulations  of  sand 
since  been  adopted,  also  delivery  of  mer-  drift,  etc,  containing  human  remains. 
chandise  parcels.  In  1900  the  2-cent  canoes,  metal  instruments,  remains  of 
postal  rate  for  letters  was  extended  to  domestic  animals,  etc.  The  yrehtitoria 
letters  for  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  comprises  similar  or  nearly  similar  de- 
In  the  latter  case  carriage  in  German  mail  posits,  but  the  remains  found  in  them 
ships  being  required.  Also  to  Canada,  are  older,  comprising  stone  implements, 
Mexico,  Cuba,  Panama,  and  Shanghai.  pile-dwellii/gs,  and  extinct  animals,  as  the 
In  the  United  States,  under  present  Irish  deer,  mammoth,  etc.  To  the  post- 
regulations,  all  mail  matter  is  divided  glacial  belong  raised  beaches,  with  shells 
into  four  classes.  The  first  class  includes  of  a  more  boreal  character  than  those  of 
letters,  post-cards,  and  anything  closed  existing  seas,  the  shell-marl  under  peat, 
against  inspection:  postage,  2  cents  each  many  dales  and  river  valleys,  as  well  as 
os.  or  additional  fraction  of  an  oz. ;  post-  the  common  brick-clay,  etc.,  covering  sub- 
cards,  1  cent ;  registered  letters,  10  cents  marine  forests  or  containing  the  remains 
in  addition  to  postage.  Second  class  mat-  of  seals,  whales,  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros, 
ter  includes  all  newspapers,  periodicals,  urus,  byama,  hippopotamus,  etc. 
etc.,  issued  as  frequently  as  four  times  Postulate  ( pos'tu-la  t ) ,  a  position  or 
a  year;  postage.  1  cent  per  lb.  or  frac-  * wnuow  supposition  assumed  with- 
tion  thereof.  When  the  newspapers,  etc.,  out  proof,  being  considered  as  self-evi- 
sre  sent  by  persons  other  thau  the  pub-  dent,  or  too  plain  to  require  illustra- 
Hshers  the  charge  is  1  cent  for  each  four  tion.  In  geometry,  the  enunciation  of  a 
ounces.  Mail  matter  of  the  third  class  self-evident  problem.  Euclid  has  con- 
includes  photographs,  circulars,  proof-  structed  his  elements  on  the  three  follow- 
sheets,  etc. ;  i>ostage,  1  cent  for  each  2  ing  postulates :  1.  I-et  it  be  granted  that 
oss. ;  limit  of  weight,  4  lbs.  each  pack-  a  straight  line  may  be  drawn  from  any 
age.  The  fourth  class,  or  Farcel  Tost,  one  point  to  any  other  point.  2.  That  a 
embraces  merchandise  and  all  matter  not  terminated  straight  line  may  be  produced 
included  in  the  other  three  classes :  post-  to  any  length  in  a  straight  line.  3.  That 
age  varying  according  to  weight  and  dis-  a  circle  may  be  described  from  any  center 
tance.  Prepayment  of  postage  bv  stamps  at  any  distance  from  that  center, 
for  all  classes  of  matter  is  required.  PfttamO^etOTl     (pot-a-moj'e-ton),   a 

A  brief  synopsis  of  offenses  against  the  vwaiuvgctvi*  genug  0f  aquatic 
postal  laws  follows :  No  article  mav  be  plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Na- 
mailed  intended  or  adapted  for  any  mde-  ladacea?.  It  has  a  perfect  flower,  a 
cent  or  immoral  use,  or  printed  matter  four-pointed  perianth,  four  sessile  anthers, 
describing  where  such  may  be  procured;  four  ovaries,  and  four  drupes  or  nuts, 
also  anv  letter  or  circular  concerning  any  Several  s]>ecies  are  indigenous  to  Britain, 
kind  of  lotteries,  or  any  scheme  for  de-  where  they  are  known  by  the  name  of 
frauding  the  public.     It  is  unlawful,  also,    pond-teccd. 

to  send  any  threatening,  inflammatory  or  Potash  (pot'ash),  or  Potass  A,  an 
libelous  matter ;  thus  dunning  notices  may  ulOBU  alkaline  substance  obtained 
not  be  sent  on  postal  cards.  The  use  of  from  the  ley  of  vegetable  ashes  which  is 
the  mail  to  offer  for  sale  any  spurious  or  mixed  with  quicklime  and  boiled  down  in 
counterfeit  note  or  money  is  a  crime  pun-  iron  pots,  and  the  residuum  ignited,  the 
{suable  by  tine,  imprisonment,  or  both.  It  substance  remaining  after  ignition  being 
is  forbidden  to  open  the  letters,  though  common  potash.  It  derives  its  name  from 
unsealed,  of  other  persons.  To  know-  the  asses  and  the  pots  (called  potash  ket- 
ingly  and  willfully  obstruct  the  mail  ren-  ties)  in  which  the  lixivium  is  (or  used  to 
ders  liable  to  a  tine  of  $100.  be)  boiled  down.     An  old  name  was  vege- 

Pnst-Til pi nr>#> tip  (post  -  pll'o-sSn),  or  tabic  alkali.  Potash  in  this  crude  state 
xrust  piciuiscuc  Post-pliocene,  in  ge-  is  sn  impure  csrbonate  of  potassium, 
ology,  same  as  Pleistocene.  which  when  purified  Is  known  in  commerce 

Pnat-fprtiarv  (Pr>8t  -  ter'sha  -  ri).  In  as  pearl-ash.  It  is  used  in  the  making  of 
X-UBt  LCiuuiy  geology,  the  Lyellian  glass  and  soap,  and  large  quantities  of  it 
term  for  alt  deposits  and  phenomena  of  are  now  produced  from  certain  '  potash 
more   recent   date   than   the   Norwich  or  minerals*  (especially  carnallite),  instead 
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of  from  wood  ashes.     What  is  known  ns 

cantlic  potash  (hydrate  of  potassium, 
KHO)  is  prepared  from  ordinary  potash. 
It  is  solid,  white,  and  extremely  caustic, 
eating  into  aoimal  and  vegetable  tissues 
with    great     readi cess.     It    changes    the 

Surple  of  violets  to  green,  restores  red- 
ened  litmus  to  blue,  and  yellow  turmeric 
to    reddish    brown.     It    rapidly    attracts 


and  is  volatilized  at  low  ignition.  It  is 
used  in  surgery  under  the  name  of  lapis 
infemalit  or  lapis  cautticvt  for  destroy- 
ing warts,  fungoid  growths,  etc.,  and  may 
be  applied  beneficially  to  the  bites  of  dogs, 
venomous  serpeuts,  etc.  In  chemistry  it 
is  very  extensively  employed,  holh  in  man- 
ufactures and  as  mi  agent  in  analysis. 
It  is  the  basis  of  the  common  soft  soaps, 
for  which  purpose,  however,  it  is  not  used 
in  its  pure  state.     See  Potassium. 

Potash  Water,  un  J"flft£d    TatM 

.■.uipuou  "°»vl>  produced  by  mixing 
bicarbonate  of  potash  with  carbonic  acid 
water  in  the  proportion  of  20  grains  In 
each  bottle  of  the  water,  or  about  half 
an  ounce  to  the  gallon.  Uisulphate  of 
potash,  as  being  cheaper  than  tartaric 
acid,  is  sometimes  used  (but  should  not 
be)  with  carbonate  of  soda  to  produce 
the  common  effervescing  drink.  A  valu- 
able medicinal  water  is  compounded  of  n 
certain  proportion  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium.    See   Aerated   Haters. 

Potassium    <p*la8'ium ;  a  &■«»«■"■* 


ash,'  and  closely  resembles  common  salt 
(chloride  of  sodium).  It  is  obtained 
from  potassic  minerals,  the  ashes  of 
marine  plants  (kelp),  and  from  aea- 
water  or  brine  springs.  It  enters  Into 
the  manufacture  of  saltpeter,  alum,  arti- 
ficial manures,  etc.  Bromide  and  iodide 
of  potassium  are  useful  drugs.  (For  the 
carbonate  of  potassium  see  I'alath.)  Bi- 
carbonate of  potassium  ia  obtained  by 
exposing  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  to 
the  air,  carbonic  acid  being  imbibed  from 
the   atmosphere,    and   cryatala   being   de- 

tiosited :  or  it  is  formed  more  directly 
>y  passing  a  current  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  through  a  solution  of  the  carbonate 
of  such  a  strength  that  crystals  form 
spontaneously.  It  is  much  used  in  med- 
icine for  making  effervescing  drink*. 
A'i'ralc  of  potassium  is  niter,  or  saltpeter. 
( See  A'itcr. }  Sulphate  of  potassium 
(K.SOi)  is  used  medicinally  aa  a  mild 
laxative,  in  making  some  kinds  of  glass 
and  alum,  and  in  manures.  The  oisml- 
piiate  (KUSOt)  is  used  as  a  chemical 
reagent,  and  in  calico-printing  and  dye- 
ing. Chlorate  ol  potassium  (KCIO.)  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  inciter 
matches,  in  certain  operations  In  calico- 
printing,  und  for  filling  friction-tubes  for 
tiring  cannon.  It  is  a  well-known  source 
of  oxygen.  The  bicnrotnate  (KiCnOi)  b 
also  used  in  calico-printing  and  dyeing. 
Cyanide  of  potassium  (KCNi)  ia  much 
used  in  photography. 

Potato  <i»>i™ ■•..*»» 


term     from     potath), 
same  given   to   the  metallic  basis  of  pot- 
ash, discovered  by  Davy  in  1807,  and  one   ... _  .   „.  _. 

of  the   first   fruits  of  his  electro-chemical   bane,  thorn-apple   and  tobacco.     We  ore 

• '■■■'     "■■    —  -'-    -eight, 


t.  order  Solanaceai,  which  also  Include! 

'   such  poisonous  plants  as  nightshade,  1 

>ple  (--■*•'  — 


30.1.  Next  to  lithium  it  is  the  lightest 
metallic  substance  known,  its  specific 
gravity  being  O.H«5  at  the  temperature  of 
80°.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  may  be 
cut  with  a  knife  'ind  worked  with  the 
fingers.  At  3'2°  it  is  hard  and  brittle, 
with  a  crystalline  texture;  at  ,W  it  be- 
comes malleable,  and  In  luster  resembles 
polished  silver:  at  150°  it  is  perfectly 
liquid.  Potassium  has  a  very  powerful 
affinity  for  oxygen,  which  it  takes  from 
many  other  compounds.  A  freshly  ex- 
posed surface  of  potassium  instantly  be- 
comes covered  with  a  film  of  oxide.  The 
metal  must  therefore  be  preserved  under 
■  liquid  free  from  oxygen,  rock-oil  or 
naphtha  being  generally  employed.  It  eon- 
dui'ts  electricity  like  the  common  metala. 
When  thrown  upon  water  it  decomposes 
that  liquid  with  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
which  burns  with  a  pale  violet  flame, 
awing  to  the  precence  in  it  of  potash 
vapor.  Chloride  of  potassium  (KC1)  is 
known   in  commerce  as  '  muriate  of  not- 


Tnbers  of  Potato. 


this  esculent  to  western  South  America, 
where  it  still  grows  wild,  chiefly  in  the 
region    of    the    Andes,    producing    small, 


Potato  Potato-bug 


watery  tabera.    The  potato  was  structive    potato    disease    proper.    The 

ftrat  Introduced  Into  Europe  by  the  Span-  principal  feature  of  the  curl  is  the  curl- 

tarda  niter  the  conquest  of  Peru,  by  whom  ing  of  the  shoots  soon  after  their  first 

It  was  spread  over  the  Netherlands,  Bur-  appearance.    After  that  they  make  little 

gondy,  and  Italy  before  the  middle  of  the  progress,  and  sometimes  disappear  alto- 

sixteenth  century.    In  Germany  it  is  first  gether.    The  plants  produce  no  tubers,  or 

heard  of  as  a  rarity  in  the  time  of  Charles  only  a  few  minute  ones,  which  are  unfit 

V.    Sir    John    Hawkins,     Sir     Francis  for    food.    The   scab   is   a   disease    that 

Drake,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  are  all  attacks  the  tubers,  which  become  covered 

credited  with  the  first  introduction  of  the  with  brown  spots  on  the  outside,  while 

tuber    into    England    (15ti5).    Although  underneath  the  skin  is  a   fungus  called 

the  potato  was  tolerably  widely  diet  rib-  Tuber cinia  scabies.    The  dry  rot  is  char- 

uted  on  the  continent  of  Europe  before  acterized  by  a  hardening  of  the  tissues, 

its  appearance  in  Britain,  it  seems  to  have  which  are  completely  gorged  with  inyce- 

been  cultivated  more  as  a  curiosity  than  Hum   (the  vegetative  part. of  fungi).     In 

as  an  article  of  food,  and  Ireland  is  said  the  disease  called  wet  rot  the  potato  is 

to  have  been  the  country  in  which  it  was  affected   much   in   the   same   way   as   by 

first  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  for  food,  the  dry  rot;  but  the  tubers,  instead  of 

In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  becoming  hard  and   dry,   are  soft.     The 

it  became  a  favorite  article  of  food  with  fungus  present  in  wet  rot  is  supposed  to 

the  poorer  classes   in  Germany;   but   in  be   the  same  that  accompanies  dry   rot. 

France  there  existed  so  violent  a  preju-  The   potato   disease   par   excellence    was 

dice  against  it  that  it  did  not  come  into  prevalent  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 

general  use  until  towards  the  end  of  the  in  the  year  1845.     Usually  the  first  sign 

century.     The  potato  is  a  perennial  plant,  of  this  disease  is  the  appearance  of  brown 

with  angular,  herbaceous  stems,  growing  patches    upon    the    haulms    and    leaves. 

to  the  height  of  2  or  3  feet ;  leaves  pin-  These  spots  appear  about   the  time   the 

nate;  flowers  pretty  large,  numerous,  dis-  plants  attain  their  full  growth,  and  when 

posed  in  corymbs,  and  colored  violet,  blu-  carefully  examined  are  found  to  be  sur- 

ish.    reddish,    or   whitish.     The    fruit    is  rounded  by  a  ring  of  a  paler  color.     The 

globular,  about  the  size  of  a  gooseberry,  whole  of  this  outer  ring  is  infested  with 

reddish  brown  or  purplish  when  ripe,  and  a  fungus  called  the  Botrytis  or  Pcronot- 

con tains     numerous     small     seeds.     The  pora  xnfestans,  which  is  a  constant   ac- 

tubers,  which  furnish  so  large  an  amount  compamment   of   the   disease,   if   not    its 

of  the  food  of  mankind,  are  really  under-  cause.     If  the  weather  be  dry  the  prog- 

f:round  shoots  abnormally  dilated,  their  ress  of  the  disease  is  slow,  but  if  a  moist 
ncrease  in  size  having  been  greatly  fos-  warm  day  supervene  it  will  be  found  that 
tered  by  cultivation.  Their  true  nature  the  mold  spreads  with  great  rapidity, 
is  proved  by  the  existence  of  the  '  eyes '  and  sometimes  the  whole  plant  liecomes 
upon  them.  These  are  leaf -buds,  from  putrid  in  a  few  days.  The  disease  first 
which,  if  a  tuber  or  a  portion  of  it  con-  shows  itself  in  a  tuber  by  appearing  as 
taining  an  eye  is  put  into  earth,  a  young  a  brownish  spot,  and  the  part  affected 
plant  will  sprout,  the  starchy  matter  of  may  be  cut  out,  leaving  the  remainder 
the  tuber  itself  supplying  nutriment  until  quite  wholesome.  None  of  the  plans 
.;  throws  out  roots  and  leaves,  and  so  adopted  for  mitigating  the  potato  disease 
attains  an  independent  existence.  The  have  been  very  effective.  The  potato  is 
potato  succeeds  best  in  a  light,  sandy  loam  also  attacked  by  various  insects,  the  most 
containing  a  certain  proportion  of  vege-  destructive  being  the  Colorado  beetle, 
table  matter.  The  varieties  are  very  The  tubers  consist  almost  entirely  of 
numerous,  differing  in  the  time  of  ripen-  starch,  and  being  thus  deficient  in  nitro- 
ing,  in  their  form,  size,  color,  and  quality,  gen,  should  not  be  too  much  relied  on 
Nev  ones  are  readily  procured  by  sowing  as  a  staple  article  of  diet.  Potatoes  are 
the  .eeds,  which  will  produce  tubers  the  extensively  used  as  a  cattle-food,  and 
third  year,  and  a  full  crop  the  fourth,  starch  is  also  manufactured  from  them. 
Put  the  plant  is  usually  propagated  by  In  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Northern  New 
sowing  or  planting  the  tubers,  and  it  is  York  this  is  an  important  industry, 
pnly  in  this  way  that  any  one  variety  Enormous  crops  of  this  valuable  esculent 
can  bo  kept  in  cultivation.  Like  all  are  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  much 
plants  that  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  attention  has  been  given  to  their  improve- 
under  very  different  circumstances  of  soil,  ment.  Its  cultivation  has  also  extended 
climate,  and  artificial  treatment,  the  po-  widely  over  the  earth, 
tato  is  extremely  subject  to  disease.  Pn+of a.>iticp  a  name  given  In  Amer* 
Among  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  liable  xv*>**'Vmv*Bf  lea  to  the  Cohndo  bee- 
are  the  'curl/  the  'scab.'  the  'dry  rot/  He  (which  see),  from  the  injury  caused 
and  the  '  wet  rot/  besides  the  more  de-  by  it  t*  the  potato. 


Potchefstroom  Pot  Metal 

Pntnh^fQtrnnm     (pot'shef-strdm),    a  which  might  be  done  by  the  falling  of 

^utciicistiuuiu    town  in  the  Trans_  the  8tone  t0  the  gurface  of  the  ^^ 

vaal,  South  Africa,  on  the  Mooi  River,  Pnfpntial  IMTnnrl      that    mood    of    a 

about  1&  mil.*  .\\  of  the  Vaal  River.    Pop.  ■*WW5*"'«u  JILUUU,    yerb    which    ex_ 

10,705.  presses  an  action,  event,  or  circumstance 
Pot  finikin  (po-tem'kin),  Gregory  as  merely  possible,  formed  in  English  by 
au  uixnu  Alexandrovttch,  a  Hus-  means  of  the  auxiliaries  may  or  con. 
sian  general,  a  favorite  of  the  Empress  Potontilla  (P^ten-til'a),  a  genus  of 
Catharine  II,  born  in  1730;  died  in  1791.  herbaceous  perennials,  nat. 
Descended  from  an  ancient  Polish  fam-  order  Rosacea;,  found  chiefly  in  the  tern- 
ily,  and  early  trained  to  the  military  perate  and  cold  regions  of  the  north- 
profession,  he  soon  after  her  accession  ern  hemisphere,  containing  about  120  spe- 
at  traded  the  attention  of  Catharine,  who  cies.  They  are  tall  or  procumbent  herbs, 
appointed  him  colonel  and  gentleman  of  rarely  undershrubs,  with  digitate  or  un- 
the  chamber.  Soon  after  he  gained  the  equally  pinnate  leaves,  and  yellow,  red, 
entire  contideuce  of  Catharine,  and  be-  purple,  or  white  flowers.  Some  are 
came  her  avowed  favorite.  From  1776  favorite  garden  flowers.  P.  anserine  is 
till  his  death,  a  period  of  more  than  fifteen  also  called  silver-weed,  goose-grass,  or 
years,  he  exercised  a  boundless  sway  over  wild  tansy,  the  leaves  or  which  are  greed- 
the  destinies  of  the  empire.  In  1783  he  ily  devoured  by  geese;  and  P.  fragaria*- 
suppressed  the  khanate  of  the  Crimea,  trum,  barren  strawberry.  P.  reptan*  is 
and  amused  it  to  Russia.  In  1787,  being  a  well-known  creeping  plant  with  con- 
desirous  or  expelling  the  Turks  from  Eu-  spicuous  yellow  flowers.  The  roots  of  P. 
rope,  he  stirred  up  n  new  war,  in  the  anserina  are  eaten  in  the  Hebrides,  either 
course  of  which  he  took  Oezakoff  by  storm  raw  or  boiled.  P,  Torment  ilia  is  used  in 
(1788).  In  the  following  year  (1789)  Lapland  and  the  Orkney  Islands  both  to 
he  took  Bender,  but  as  the  finances  of  tan  and  to  dye  leather,  and  also  to  dye 
Russia  were  now  exhausted  Catharine  worsted  yarn.  It  is  also  employed  in 
was  desirous  of  peace.  Potemkin,  how-  medicine  as  a  gargle  in  the  case  of  en- 
ever,  resolved  on  conquering  Constauti-  larged  tonsils  and  other  diseases  of  the 
nople,  resisted  the  proposal  to  treat  with  throat,  and  for  alleviating  gripes  in  cases 
the  enemy,  and   went   to  St.   Petersburg  of  diarrhoea. 

to    win    over    the    empress    to    his    side  Potenza     (p$- tent 'sa),    a     town    of 

(March,   1791)  ;   but  during  his  absence  Southern    Italy   and   a   bish- 

Catharine  sent  plenary  powers  to  Prince  op's  see,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 

Repnin,    who   signed    a    treaty   of    peace,  same   name,  on  a  hill  of  the  Apennines 

When   Potemkin   learned   what   had   been  near   the   Rasento,   85   miles  E.   a.   E.  of 

done  he  set  out  for  the  army,  resolved  to  Naples.     It  <s  walled,  and  is  indifferently 

undo  the  work  of  his  substitute;  but  he  built.     It  suffered  severely  by  earthquake 

died  on  the  way,  at  Xicolnieff.  in    1857,    most    of    the    buildings    having 

Pa+p«+iq1      (p°-ten'shul>,    a    term    in  fallen   and   many  lives   were   lost.      Pop, 

JTUlClillttl    I)hvsioJ      If  a  bcHly  attract,  (1911)    10,072.— The   province   is   partly 

according  to  the  law  of  universal  gravi-  bounded  by  the  (iulf  of  Taranto  and  the 

tation.  a  point  whether  external  or  of  its  Mediterranean.     Its  chief  productions  are 

own   mass,   the   sum   of   the  quotients   of  maize,  hemp,  wine,  silk,  cotton, 

its  elementary  masses,  each  divided  by  its  PoteriUm      (P"-t$'ri-um),   a    genus  of 

distance  from  the  attracted  point,  is  called  plants,  uat.  order  Rosaces) 

the  potential.     The  potential  at  auy  point  and   sul>order  Sanguisorbea?.     P.  Bangui' 

near  or  within  an  electrified  body  is  the  *orba,   or   Balad-burnet,    which   grows   on 

quantity   of    work    necessary    to    bring   a  dry  and  most  frequently  chalky  pastures, 

unit    of   positive   electricity    from   an    in-  is  said   to  be  native  about  Lake  Huron. 

tiuite   distance    to    that    point,    the    given  It   is  valuable  for  fodder,  and  is  used  In 

distribution  of  electricity  remaining  unal-  salad.     It    has    pinnate    leaves    and    tall 

tered.  stems  surmounted  by  dense  heads  of  small 

PntPTitiQl   Pnprorr     that     part     of  flowers. 

roienuai  X-nergy,    the    energy    of  j      .    (ptytyg),   a    Russian  town   in 

a  system  of  Indies  which  is  due  to  their  Trauscaucasia,     on     the     eastern 

relative   position,  and   which   is  equal   to  coast  of  the  Rlack  Sea.     It  has  extensive 

the   work   which    would   be   done  by   the  harlwr  works,  and  is  connected  by  raH» 

various  forces  acting  on  the  system  if  the  way  with  Tiflis,   but   the  trade  is  being 

Indies  were  to  yield  to  them.     If  a  stone  drawn  away  by  Ratoum.     Pop.  7060. 

is   at   a  certain    height    above   the  earth's  Pot  Metal      an  in^er^or  k"*d  of  brass 

surface   the   potential   energy   of   the   sys-  '     (copper.   10  parts;   lead, 

tern  consisting  of  the  earth  and  stone,  in  0  to  8),  used   for  making  varfous  largt 

virtue  of  the  force  of  gravity,  is  the  wo*-1'  --"ssels  employed  io  the  arts.     Also  a  kind 


Pottdd  Potter 

•C  atalaad  ffett  la  whkh  the  colon  are  lin,  on  the  Havel,  which  here  has  several 
Mmtad  with  the  ■ahatance  by  being  lakes  connected  with  it  It  is,  on  the 
while  the  glajg  is  in  a  state  of  whole,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 

regularly  built  towns  in  Germany,  and 


VtaMfitrl  (po-tots^W),  an  ancient  Polish  with  its  suburbs  now  covers  a  large  space. 
Avnnrni  family,  taking  its  name  from  The  principal  edifices  are  the  royal  pal- 
the  castle  of  Potok  and  still  holding  pos-  ace  (remodeled  1750),  with  interesting 
in  Galida  and  the  Ukraine,  memorials  of  Frederick  the  Great;  Gar- 
its  Mat  distinguished  members  rison  Church,  containing  the  tombs  of 
oat  Ignatius,  grand  marshal  of  William  1  and  Frederick  the  Great;  the 
Lithuania  before  the  downfall  of  Poland,  Nikolai  Church,  the  French  Protestant 
and  a  fellow-patriot  of  Kosciusko,  born  Church,  built  after  the  model  of  the  Pan- 
1751.  In  1791  he  took  refuge  in  Sax-  theon  at  Rome;  the  town-house;  and  the 
ony,  and  published  a  political  tract  upon  Barberini  Palace,  erected  by  Frederick 
the  establishment  and  fall  of  the  consti-  the  Great  in  imitation  of  that  at  Rome, 
tution,  returning,  however,  to  share  in  but  rebuilt  in  1850-52.  Immediately  to 
the  last  struggle  for  independence.  He  the  west,  outside  the  Brandenburg  Gate 
then  passed  some  time  in  the  prisons  of  (resembling  a  Roman  triumphal  arch), 
St.  Petersburg  and  Warsaw,  and  died  at  are  the  palace  and  park  of  sans  Souci. 
Vienna  1809.  The  palace,  a  building  of  one  story,  was 
Potom&C  (po-td'raak),  a  river  which  erected  under  the  direction  of  Frederick 
Avwiuw  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Great;  the  grounds  are  finely  laid 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  passes  Washing-  out,  and  contain  various  fountains,  etc., 
ton,  and  after  a  course  of  nearly  400  miles  and  an  oraugery  330  yards  long.  In  the 
flows  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  being  ibout  same  neighborhood  is  the  New  Palace,  a 
8  miles  wide  at  its  mouth.  The  termi-  vast  brick  building  exhibiting  much  gaudy 
nation  of  the  tidewater  is  at  Washing-  magnificence.  A  third  palace  in  the  en- 
ton,  about  125  miles  from  the  sea,  and  v irons  of  the  town  is  called  the  Marble 
the  river  is  navigable  for  large  ships  for  Palace.  Potsdam  was  an  unimportant 
that  distance.  Above  Washington  are  place  till  the  Great  Elector  selected  it 
several  falls  which  obstruct  navigation,  as  a  place  of  residence  and  built  the  royal 
Vt\+'i\Ttu%  Bee  Kangaroo  Rat.  palace  (1MO-71).  Pop.  (101O)  02,243. 
JTOlOroo.  Potstone  (Ponton;  Lopit  ollarU)  m 
PotOfti  (pot-o-se':  common  pronuncia-  *vwwwv  **  species  of  talc  containing  an 
*WWM  tion,  po-to's*),  a  city  of  South-  admixture  of  chlorite.  Its  color  is  green 
ern  Bolivia,  in  the  department  of  same  of  various  shades;  it  is  greasy  and  soft, 
name,  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  mass  but  becomes  bard  on  being  exposed  to  the 
of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  more  than  13.000  feet  air.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  capa- 
above  the  sea-level,  in  bare  and  barren  bility  of  being  made  into  vases,  etc.,  by 
surroundings.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  turning.  It  was  obtained  by  the  ancients 
has  a  cathedral,  a  mint.  etc.  It  has  long  from  quarries  in  the  Island  of  Riphnoa 
been  celebrated  for  its  si  It  or  mines,  which  and  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  is  now  quarried 
were  at  one  time  exceedingly  productive,  in  the  Valais  in  Switzerland,  in  Norway, 
and   have  again   bog  mi   to   show   an   im-  Sweden,  Greenland,  and  the  neighborhood 

? roved  return.     The  city  was  founded  in  of  Hudson  Bay. 

347,    and    the    nopulation    increased    so  Pott     <JX>t),     August     Fbiedrich,     a 

rapidly    that    ia    1011    it    amounted    to  <A>"1'1'    German  philologist,  born  in  1802. 

150,000.  but  the  1915  estimate  was  20,-  He  studied  at  Gdltingen,  became  a  teacher 

705. — The    department    has    an    urea    of  in    the  gymnasium   at   Celle,   and   subse- 

45,081  square  miles,  and  is  celebrated  for  quently   privat-docent    in    the    University 

its  mineral  wealth,  especially  silver.    Pop.  of  Berlin.     He  wrote  Re*earchc$  in  the 

531,000.  Etymology    of    the    Indo-Oermanic    Lan- 

Pot-DOlirri     (po-Ptt-rt:    French)     sig-  guagvt,  etc.     He  died  in  1887. 

*                 nifies    the    same    as    olla  Potter       (not'er),  Hexbt  CODMAlf,  au- 

podrida  (which  see)  ;  also,  and  more  gen-  xvl'l'cx       thor  Qno*  divine,  was  born  at 

erally,   a    musical    medley,   or  a    literary  Schenectady,    New    York,    In    1833.     He 

composition    made    up    of    parts   put    to-  entered   the   Protestant   Episcopal   minis- 

gether  without  unity  or  bond  of  counec-  try,  and  became  bishop  of  S'cw  York  City 

tion.  in  1887.     He  published  numerous  works 

Potsdam     (pots'damt.  o  town  in  Prus-  aud    was    an    energetic    social    reformer. 

*                     sia.  a  bishop's  see,  capital  of  In   1900  he  visited   the  Philippines  and 

the  province  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  sec-  published  his  views  thereon.     He  died  in 

ond    royal    residence   of   the   kingdom,    Is  1908. 

charmingly    situated     in     the    midst    of  Pattftr     Jonif,    an     English    claaeka) 

wooded  hills,  17  miles  southwest  of  Ber-  *"*""> »    scholar  and  divine,  primate  of 


Potter 


Pottery 


all  England,  born  in  1674,  was  the  son  was  long  supposed  to  be  of  no  older  date 

of  a  linen-draper  of  Wakefield.     In  1706  than  the  ninth  century  of  our  era.  and  to 

he  became  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne.     In  have  originated  with  the  Arabs  in  Spain; 

1708  he  was  appointed   regius  professor  but  the  discovery  of  glazed  ware  in  Egypt, 

of  divinity  at  Oxford,  in  1715  was  raised  of  glazed  bricks  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon, 

to  the  see  of  Oxford,   and   in  1737  ap-  of   enameled   tiles   and   glazed   coffins  of 

pointed   Archbishop   of   Canterbury.     He  earthenware  in  other  ancient  cities,  proves 

died  in  1747.     His  works  include  Archceo-  that   this   is   not   the  case.     The    Arabs, 

logio  Graca,  a  work  on  Greek  antiquities,  however,  seem  to  be  entitled  to  the  credit 

A     Discourse     on     Church     Government  of  having  introduced  the  manufacture  of 


(1707),  an  edition  of  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  (1714),  and  theological  works 
(Oxford,  1753). 

Potter  Paul»  &  celebrated  Dutch 
'  painter  of  animals,  born  at 
Enkhuisen  in  1625.  He  received  his  first 
instruction  in  art  from  his  father,  Pieter 
Potter  (1587-1655),  a  painter  of  some 
note.  He  devoted  himself  specially  to 
the  study  of  animals,  producing  his  first- 
signed  picture, 
The  Herdsman, 
in  1643.  His 
works,  specimens 
of  which  are  in 
the  more  impor- 
tant European 
galleries,  are 
highly  esteemed. 
His  coloring  is 
brilliant,  and  the 
separate  parts  are 
delicately  exe- 
cuted, yet  with- 
out stiffness  or 
mannerism.  His 
pictures  are  gen- 
erally of  small 
size,  but  there  is 
a  celebrated  one 
of  large  size  in 
the  museum  of 
The  Hague.  It 
represents  a  man 
and  rattle,  with  a  bull 
and  is  known  as  Paul 
died  at  Amsterdam  in 
age  of  twenty-nine, 
much  esteemed,  and 
mand  a  high  price. 

Potter's  Clay.    See  Cl<">- 

PotterV  (P°t'£r"i),  the  art  of  forming 
J  vessels  or  utensils  of  any  sort 
in  clay.  This  art  is  of  high  antiquity, 
being  practiced  among  various  races  in 
prehistoric  times.  We  find  mention  of 
earthenware  in  the  Mosaic  writings.  The 
Greeks  had  important  potteries  at  Sainos, 
Athens,  and  Corinth,  and  attained  great 
perfection  as  regards  form  and  ornamen- 
tation. Demaratus,  a  <Ireek,  the  father 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  king  of  Rome,  is 
said  to  have  instructed  the  Ktruscans  and 
Uomans  in  this  art.     Glazed  earthenware 


Successive 


glazed  ware  into  modern  Europe.  The 
Italians  are  said  to  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  kind  of  ware  as  it  was 
manufactured  in  the  island  of  Majorca, 
and  hence  they  gave  it  the  name  of  majoU 
tea.  They  set  up  their  first  manufactory 
at  Faenza  in  the  fifteenth  century.  la 
Italy  the  art  was  improved,  and  a  new 
kind  of  glaze  was  invented,  probably  by 
Luca  della  Robbia.     The  French  derived 

their  first  knowl- 
edge of  glased 
ware  from  the 
Italian  manufac- 
tory at  Faeuxa, 
and  on  that  ac- 
count gave  it  the 
name  of  faience. 
About  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  man- 
ufactory of  Ber- 
nard Palissy  at 
Saintes  in  France 
became  famous  on 
account  of  the 
beautiful  glue 
and  rich  orna- 
ments by  which 
its  products  were 
distinguished.  A 
little  later  the 
Dutch  began  to 
manufacture  at 
but  less  beautiful 


dtages  of  Earthenware  Vessel  on  the 
Potter's    Wheel. 


Delft   the  more  solid 


in  the  foreground, 

Potter's  bull.     He  ware  which  thence  takes  its  name.     The 

1(154,  at  the  early  principal  improver  of  the  potter's  art  in 

His  engravings  are  Britain    was    Josiah    Wedgwood    in    the 

his  paintings   com-  eighteenth  century.     Porcelain  or  china- 


ware  first  became  known  in  Europe  about 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  through 
the  Dutch,  who  brought  it  from  the  East 
See  Faience  and  Chinatcare. 

Though  the  various  kinds  of  pottery 
and  porcelain  differ  from  each  other  in 
the  details  of  their  manufacture,  yet  there 
are  certain  general  principles  and  proc- 
esses which  are  common  to  them  all.  The 
first  operations  are  connected  with  the 
preparation  of  the  potter's  paste,  which 
consists  of  two  different  ingredients,  an 
earthy  substance,  which  is  the  clay 
proper;  and  a  siliceous  substance,  which 
is  necessary  to  increase  the  firmness  of 
the   ware,   and  render   it   less  liable  t» 


Pottery  Pottery 
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•brink  and  crack  on  exposure  to  heat,  moved  to  a  room  in  which  they  are  dried 

The  day  ia  first  finely  comminuted,  and  more  thoroughly  at  a  high  temperature. 

radoced  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  when  When  they  have  reached  what  is  called 

It  Is  ran  off  through  a  set  of  wire,  gauze,  the  green  state  they  are  again  taken  to 

or  silk  sieves  Into  cisterns,  where  it  is  a  lathe  and  more  truly  shaped,  as  well 

dilated  with  water  to  a  standard  density,  as  smoothed  and  burnished.     When  the 

The  other  ingredient  of  the  potter's  ma-  articles  are  not  of  a  circular  form,  and 

terial  Is  usually  ground   flints,  or  flint  accordingly  cannot  be  produced  by  means 

powder,  as  it  is  called.    The  flint  nodules  of  the  wheel,  they  are  either  pressed  or 

are  reduced  to  powder  by  being  heated  cast  in  molds  of  plaster  of  Paris.     In  the 

and  then  thrown  into  water  to  make  them  former  case  the  paste  used  is  of  the  same 

brittle.    They  are  then  passed  through  a  consistence  as  that  employed  on  the  wheel ; 

stamping  mill  and  ground  to  fine  powder;  in  the  latter  molds  of  the  same  sort  are 

which,  treated  in  much  the  same  way  as  used,  but  the  clay  mixture  is  poured  into 

the  clay,  is  finally  passed   as  a  creamy  them  in  the  condition  of  slip.     By  the  ab- 

liquor    into    a    separate    cistern.    These  sorption  of  the  water  in  the  parts  next  the 

liquors  are  now  mixed  in  such  measure  dry  mold  a  crust  is  formed  of  greater  or 

that  the  dry  flint-powder  bears  to  the  clay  less  thickness,  according  to  the  time  that 

the  proportion  of  one-sixth  or  one-fifth,  or  the    liquid    is    allowed    to    remain.     The 

even  more,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  molds  are  in  two  or  more  pieces,  so  as 

clay  and  the  practice  of  the  manufacturer,  to   be   easily   detached   from   the   molded 

The  mixture  is  then  forced  into  presses,  article. 

lined  with  cloth,  by  means  of  a  force-  When  shaped  and  dried  the  articles  are 
pump,  the  cloth  retaining  the  clay  and  ready  for  the  kiln,  in  which  they  are  ex- 
allowing  the  water  to  escape.  The  clay  posed  to  a  high  temperature  until  they 
now  forms  a  uniform  inelastic  mass,  acquire  a  sufficient  degree  of  hardness  for 
which  is  cut  into  cubical  lumps  and  trans-  use.  The  paste  of  which  the  earthenware 
ferred  to  a  damp  cellar,  where  it  remains  is  composed  is  thus  converted  into  what 
until  a  process  of  fermentation  or  disin-  is  called  bisque  or  biscuit.  While  under- 
tegration  renders  it  finer  in  grain  and  not  going  this  process  of  baking  the  articles 
so  apt  to  crack  in  the  baking.  Hut  even  are  enclosed  in  larger  vessels  of  baked 
after  this  process  the  ingredients  compos-  fire-clay,  called  saggers,  to  protect  them 
ing  the  paste  are  not  intimately  enough  from  the  fire  and  smoke,  and  to  distribute 
incorporated  together  nor  sufficiently  fine  the  heat  more  uniformly.  The  whole 
in  texture  until  another  operation  has  firing  lasts  from  forty  to  forty-two  hours, 
been  undergone,  called  slapping  or  \cedg-  After  the  kilns  have  been  allowed  to  cool 
ing,  which  consists  in  repeatedly  breaking  very  slowly,  the  articles  are  taken  out, 
the  lumps  across  and  striking  them  and  if  they  are  not  to  be  decorated  in 
together  again  in  another  direction,  dash-  color,  and  sometimes  also  when  they  are 
ing  them  on  a  board,  etc.  This  final  to  be  so  decorated,  they  are  immersed 
process  of  incorporation  is  now  most  fre-  in  a  verifiable  composition  called  glaze, 
quently  performed  by  machiuery.  which,  after  the  vessels  have  been  a  see- 
In  makiug  earthenware  vessels,  if  they  ond  time  subjected  to  heat  in  glazed  sag- 
are  of  a  circular  form,  the  first  operation  gers,  is  converted  into  a  coating  of  glass, 
after  the  paste  has  been  made  is  turning,  rendering  the  vessels  impermeable  to 
or    what    is    technically    called    throwing  water. 

them  on  the  wheel.  This  is  an  apparatus  These  processes  are  all  that  are  neces- 
resembling  an  ordinary  turning-lathe,  ex-  sary  to  complete  a  plain  earthenware  ves- 
cept  that  the  surface  of  the  chuck,  or  sup-  sel,  but  very  frequently  the  vessels  are 
port  for  the  clay,  is  horizontal  instead  of  adorned  with  printed  or  painted  decora- 
vertical.  The  chuck  is.  in  fact,  a  revolv-  tions  executed  in  colors,  such  as  may  be 
ing  circular  table,  in  the  center  of  which  burned  into  the  substance  of  the  article, 
a  piece  of  clay  is  placed,  which  the  potter  There  are  two  methods  of  printing  on 
begins  to  shape  with  his  hands.  The  earthenware:  press-printing,  which  is 
rotary  motion  of  the  table  gives  the  clay  done  on  the  bisque,  and  bat-printing,  done 
a  cylindrical  form  in  the  hands  of  the  on  the  glaze.  In  both  cases  an  engraving 
potter,  who  gradually  works  it  up  to  the  is  first  executed  in  copper,  and  thence 
intended  shape.  It  is  then  detached  from  transferred,  by  means  or  a  sheet  of  paper 
the  revolving  table  and  dried,  after  which,  containing  an  impression,  to  the  article 
if  intended  for  finely-finished  ware,  it  is  requiring  to  be  printed;  but  the  processes 
taken  to  a  lathe  and  polished.  It  is  at  are  slightly  different  in  detail.  When  the 
this  stage  that  the  handles  and  other  vessel  has  received  its  impression  it  is 
prominent  parts  are  fitted  on.  which  is  ready  to  be  fired  in  the  enamel  kiln, 
done  by  means  of  a  thin  paste  of  clay  Painting  on  earthenware  Is  effected  with 
called    slip.    The    articles   are    now    re-  a  brush  over  the  glass. 
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All  the  numerous  varieties  of  earthen- 
ware are  made  in  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed, with  only  slight  modifications  in 
the  nature  of  the  ingredients  of  their  com- 
position or  the  processes  of  manufacture, 
stoneware  may  be  formed  of  the  clays 
which  are  used  for  other  vessels,  with  the 
addition  of  different  sorts  of  sand,  and 
sometimes  of  cement.  A  greater  degree 
of  heat  is  applied  than  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  earthenware,  and  when  some 
fluxing  substance  is  added  it  4ias  the  effect 
of  producing  that  state  of  semifusion 
which  is  the  distinguishing  quality  of 
stoneware.  A  kind  of  semivitrified  ware, 
first  made  by  Wedgwood,  takes  its  name 
from  him.  It  is  made  of  two  different 
kinds  of  pastes,  both  very  p.astic.  This 
ware  is  incapable  of  taking  on  a  super- 
ficial glaze;  but  by  a  process  called 
tmvariug,  which  is  simply  baking  at  a 
high  heat  in  saggers  coated  iuternally  with 
a  glaze,  acquires  a  remarkable  luster. 

Poreelaiu  or  chiuaware  is  formed  only 
from  argillaceous  minerals  of  extreme  del- 
icacy, united  with  siliceous  earths  cap- 
able of  communicatiug  to  them  a  certain 
degree  of  translticeucy  by  means  of  their 
vitrification.  Porcelain  is  of  two  kinds, 
hard  and  tender.  Both  consist,  like  other 
earthenwares,  of  two  parts  —  a  paste 
which  forms  the  biscuit,  and  a  glaze.  The 
biscuit  of  hard  porcelain  is  composed  of 
kaolin  or  china  clay,  and  of  decomposed 
felspar.  The  glaze  cousists  of  a  felspar 
rock  reduced  to  a  Hue  powder,  and  mixed 
with  water,  so  as  to  form  a  milky  liquid 
into  which  the  articles  are  dipped  after 
a  preliminary  bakiug.  Tender  porcelain 
biscuit  is  made  of  a  vitreous  frit,  com- 
posed of  siliceous  sand  or  ground  flints, 
with  other  ingredients  added,  all  baked 
together  in  a  furnace  till  half-fused,  and 
then  reduced  to  a  condition  of  powder. 
The  glaze  of  tender  porcelain  is  a  spe- 
cially prepared  glass  ground  line,  and 
made  into  a  liquid  by  mixing  with  water. 
The  processes  employed  in  manufacturing 
porcelain  wares  are  very  much  the  same 
as  those  used  for  other  kinds  of  earthen- 
wan*,  but  requiring  more  delicacy  and 
care.  The  biscuit  paste  even  of  hard  por- 
celain has  so  little  tenacity  compared  with 
that  *f  earthenware  that  it  cannot  easily 
lw»  shaped  on  the  wheel,  and  is  conse- 
quently more  frequently  molded.  The 
paste  of  tender  porcelain  is  still  less  tena- 
cious, so  that  the  wheel  cannot  be  used 
for  it  at  all,  and  a  little  mucilage  of  gum 
or  Mack  soap  must  be  add»*d  l>efore  it 
can  l*»  worked  even  in  molds.  During 
the  bakiug,  too,  it  Incomes  so  soft  that 
every  part  of  an  article  must  be  supported. 
Tender  porcelain  receives  two  coats  of 
giaxe. 


Metallic  oxides  incorporated  with  some 
fusible  flux,  such  as  borax,  flint,  etc-,  are 
used  for  painting  on  porcelain.  The  col- 
ors are  mixed  with  essential  oils  and 
turpeutiue,  and  applied  by  means  of  a 
camel's-hair  brush.  When  the  painting 
is  finished  the  vessels  are  baked  in  a 
peculiar  kind  of  ovens  called  wsjfes, 
which  are  also  used  for  fixing  the  printed 
figures  on  the  glaze  of  stoneware.  By 
the  operation  of  the  furnace  most  of  the 
colors  employed  in  painting  porcelain  Be- 
come quite  different,  and  the  change  which 
takes  place  in  them  is  usually  through 
a  series  of  tints,  so  that  the  proper  tint 
will  not  be  obtained  unless  the  baking  is 
stopped  precisely  at  the  proper  time. 
Sometimes  porcelain  has  designs  etched 
on  it  by  means  of  fluoric  acid.  Sculp- 
tures also  are  executed  by  casting  in 
molds  in  various  kinds  of  porcelain. 
called  statuary  porcelain,  Parian,  Carrara, 
etc.  The  most  important  seats  of  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware  in  the  United 
States  are  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and 
East  Liverpool.  Ohio. 
Pottinp*er  (pot'in-jer),  Eldbid,  a 
XOXXinger  British  officer,  famed  for 
his  defense  of  Herat  in  1838,  was  born 
in  Ireland  in  1811,  and  went  to  Bombay 
at  the  age  of  17  as  artillery  cadet  In 
1S37  he  traversed  Afghanistan  in  dis- 
guise, and  reached  Herat  after  many 
risks.  The  city  was  then  held  by  an 
Afghan  prince,  and  was  besieged  by  the 
Persians  for  nearly  a  year,  when  it  was 
relieved  by  a  British  diversion  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  credit  of  the  defense 
was  given  to  Pottinger.  Major  Pottinger 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  disastrous 
Afghan  war  of  1841-42,  and  as  political 
agent  had  to  sign  terms  with  the  rebels, 
which  were  afterwards  repudiated  by 
Lord  El len borough.  A  trial  by  court- 
martial  only  served  to  show  his  conduct 
in  brighter  colors.  He  died  in  1843  at 
Hong-Kong. 

Pottinppr     SlR  Henry.  Bart.,  a  dis- 
rutuu^cr,    tinguished      soldier     and 

diplomatist,  uncle  of  the  above,  born  in 
17S1>.  lie  went  to  India  as  a  cadet  In 
1S04.  and  soon  became  known  for  hb 
energy  and  administrative  ability.  Ris- 
ing gradually  to  the  rank  of  major-gen- 
eral, he  was.  after  the  Afghan  campaign 
in  1830.  raised  to  the  baronetage  as  a 
reward  for  his  sen-ices.  In  1841  ne  want 
as  minister-plenipotentiary  to  China*  and 
contributed  much  to  bring  hostilities  to 
a  conclusion.  He  was  successively  gov- 
ernor and  commander-in-chief  of  Hong- 
Kong  (1S43>.  governor  of  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope  (18441),  governor  and  con- 
mander-in-chief  of  Madras  (lSBCKMi 
He  Hied  in  1856. 


m),  a  borough  of  Irritant,  producing  a  redncas  and  conges 
»nr  Co.,  Pennsyl-  Hon  of  toe  skin.  Disinfecting  poultice) 
varia.  ob  tht  SefcajDdll  River,  40  mile*  are  made  with  charcoal  or  some  noo- 
W  V.  W.  ©t  PUaadaJphU,  is  a  thriving  irritating  antiseptic  lotion.  Bread-andi 
Manfactnrlaf  tOWB,  win  extensive  Iron  milk  poultices  are  also  common.  Tbi 
<l  other  llMlilltW.  Including  numerous  beat-known  poultice,  however,  la  the  mm- 
,ii_.  _ni_  — "— urkm,  steel  mills,  ho-  tard-plaster.  This  may  be  made  by  mix- 
-— — JMfj  textile  mills,  etc.  lng  linseed-meal  with  y- *"    *-  '   -1J:-- 

.    ..no)  if 
PottiviUe 

ni  01  ocuuyiam  t.jo.,  01  tne  Btin,  ana  u  useiui  in  cases  01  oron- 
Pen.iHjlvnnin,  on  Schuylkill  River,  83  chilis,  lumbago,  and  similar  affections. 
miles  n.w.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  in  the  Ponltrv  Ipoi'tri),  a  general  name  for 
center  of  the  great  anthracite  coal  field,  *"•"**  J  «11  blrda  bred  for  the  tabla 
and  has  large  steel  plants,  textile  mills,,  or  kept  for  their  eggs.  The  birds  mosf 
and  the  extensive  shops  of  the  Pennsylva-  Commonly  included  under  this  designation 
nia  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  rail-  are  the  common  fowl,  the  pea-fowl,  tha 
roads,  besides  numerous  manufactures  of  guinea-fowl,  the  turkey,  goose,  and  duck, 
shoes,  shirts,  wood-working  machinery,  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
and  many  other  products.  Pop.  (1910)  varieties  of  the  domestic  fowl  and  choice 
20^36;     (1020)   21,870.  of  variety   must   depend  on   the   purpose 

PoTlfiriprl  Hot  or  Pouched  Morse,  for  which  the  fowls  are  kept,  whether  for 
x UUUH6U  JUtt,  tne  name  BI1|1,ta1  g  «„,  or  meat  or  both,  and  whether  aitten 
America  to  the  pouched  or  pocket  gopher,  or  non-sitters  are  desired.  Common  egg- 
Pfindrpttl"  (pB-drct*),  a  mime  Riven  producing  breeds  in  America  are  Leg- 
*«wm«iiiv  in  prance  to  a  ,„w)|ery  horns  and  Mlnorcas,  which  lay  white- 
manure  obtained  from  ordure.  It  takes  a  abclled  eggs  and  are  non-sitters.  Plym- 
long  time  to  prepare,  is  pulverulent,  of  a  outh  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons  and 
brown  color,  and  almost  inodorous.  Pot-  Rhode  Island  Reds  are  good  for  general 
ash  salta  or  other  materials  are  sometimes  farm  purposes.  Thev  are  sitters  and  pro- 
added,  ducero  of  brown-shelled  eggs  as  are  also 
PnnvTiWiinnip  (po-bip'si),  n  city,  the  Hrahmas,  Cochins  and  Langsbana. 
rO^HKeepSie  Vbmtjaeitof  PuteC  The  science  of  poultry  culture  La  J  made 
ess  Co.,  New  York,  on  the  cast  bunk  of  rapid  advances  within  recent  years,  Amer- 
the  Hudson  River,  here  crossed  by  a  run-  lea  leading  the  way.  Results  depend 
titever  bridge.  It  is  situated  midway  be-  largely  upon  careful  feeding  as  well  as 
tween  the  Highlands  and  the  CatakiUa,  Tl  upon  careful  breeding.  The  proper  ratio 
miles  FJ.  of  New  York  City,  and  commands  Iw  feeding  fowls  has  been  widely  dla- 
a  magnificent  panorama  of  the  river.  It  cussed,  but  the  general  conclusion  aeema 
la  the  center  of  an  agricultural  and  fruit-   to  be  that  about  1  :  6  is  the  best,  and  that 

Kwing  region,  on  the  main  line  of  trawl  there  sbould  be  about  18  pj  cent,  of  al- 
ween  New  York  im  Chicago'  am]  has  buminoida,  7  of  fats  and  76  of  carboby- 
over  seventy  lines  of  manufacture,  em-  grates.  Fowls  fattening  require  more 
ploying  8000  people.  Its  product*  include  ™t,;  ^tM"  constantly  laying,  more  albu- 
min supplies,  underwear,  farm  implement-.  S^H*  J?.  Africa  artificial  incuba- 
cream  separator-,  elevators  machine-shop  Uf,u,t  ™  ,  widely  practiced.  In  RMN] 
products  etc  Tt  in  th»  L.J»«!?  poultry  farmers  use  long  rows  of  build- 
cESnTrflvl  R^tman  R.fsin eJ  rol  "•»  divided  Into  pens  or  houses  with 
leas  and  Plitnnm  TThII  nnH  nth~.  Lin*,  enclosed  yards  in  front  of  each,  with 
tl^af^nblshmenVs  p™  nWlff-  iKT^H  "tft'  f" .  wl»I" ,  U*\  An" 
636-   (IffO)   Mi 000  l  '   "'•    other  system  ia  the  ' colony '  plan,  bouses 

POTllne    ivo'v't.     *w  Uctapu*.  VT"am^Sag.  forty   or   fifty   hens  each 

ruuive     -  i-  being  placed  at  some  distance  apart,  with 

Poultice  (pol'  lis),  in  medicine,  a  no  fencing.  Larger  fowls,  called  roasters  * 
soft,  moist  application  ip-  to  distinguish  them  from  the  'broilers,' 
piled  externally  to  some  part  of  the  body  which  are  unfattened  and  sold  when 
either  hot  or  cold,  but  generally  the  weighing  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
former.  The  simple  poultice  is  made  pounds,  are  usually  reared  In  confinement, 
with    linseed    meal     and    boiling    water,    being   killed  at  the   weight  of   seven   or 

3iread  out  with  uniform  thickness  on  a  eight  pounds, 
oth  or  rag,  and  Is  used  where  it  Is  do-  PfjTlnce  (ponns:  a  corrnpHon  ot  Mas- 
sired  to  hasten  the  progress  of  inflnmma-  ^ttt  £,)_  a  (jne  „<,„„•„  formerly 
tiou.  Its  moisture  causes  relaxation  of  osed  to  prevent  Ink  from  spreading  oa 
tbe  skin,  and  thereby  lessens  the  discern-  pu*r,  now  superseded  by  blotting-paper, 
fort  or  pain.     It  acts  also  aa  a  counter-  W  tarm  la  also  applied  to  charcoal  40at 


Pound  Powderly 

or  some  other  powder  used  in  embroidery  and  attended  the  school  of  Domenicbino. 

or  engraving,  to  trace  a  design  or  pattern  At*  Rome  he  fell  into  great  want,  but  was 

by  being  sifted  through  pinholes  in   the  assisted  by  a  Frenchman,  Jacques  Dughet, 

paper.  and    by   him    tended   through    an    illness 

Pound     *n    English    law,    an    enclosed  brought  on  by  overwork.     In  1630  Pons* 

'  place  for  keeping  cattle  which  sin  married  the  daughter  of  his  benefactor, 
have  strayed  on  another  man's  ground,  About  this  time  his  affairs  began  to  rav 
until  they  are  redeemed.  A  pound  may  prove.  He  found  liberal  patrons  in  Car- 
belong  to  a  parish  or  village  or  to  a  dinal  Barberini  and  in  the  Cavaliere 
manor.  Cassiano  del  Pozzo,  for  whom  he  painted 
Pound     an  English  weight  of  two  dif-  the  celebrated  Seven  Sacrament*,  now  at 

'   ferent  denominations,  avoirdu-  Belvoir  Castle.     He  was  also  invited  to 

Sot*  and  troy.    The  pound  troy  contains  paint   the  great  gallery  of   the   Louvre; 

700    grains,    and    is    divided    into    12  and  his  successes  gained  him  the  position 

ounces;   the  pound  avoirdupois,  contains  of   first  painter   to   Louis   XIII,   with  a 

7000    grains,    and    is    divided    into     16  pension   of   3000   livres.     From    1610   to 

ounces.     The   pound,   or   pound   sterling,  1642  he  resided  in  Paris;  but  the  rivalry 

the  highest  monetary  denomination  used  of  French  painters  and  the  want  of  anpre- 

in  British  money  accounts,  and  equal  to  ciation  of  his  works  evinced  by  the  Pari- 

20  shillings,  was  so-called  from  its  orig-  sians   induced   him   to   return    to   Rome, 

inallv  being  equal  to  a  quantity  of  silver  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1666. 

weighiug  one  pound.     The  pound  is  used  He  modeled  statues  and  reliefs  with  great 

strictly  as  a  money  of  account,  the  coin  skill,  and  might  have  become  an  eminent 

representing  it  being  the  sovereign.     See  sculptor.     Historical  and  landscape  paint- 

Money.  ings,  however,  were  the  chief  subjects  of 

Poundage     a    rate    of    R0    mucn   Per  nis  genius;   in   these   his  style   is  grand 

»   '    pound,   sometimes   a  per-  and  heroic,  and  his  invention  fertile.     He 

centage  deducted  from  wages  paid  in  ad-  has  been  called  the  Raphael  of  France. 

vance.     Also,   a   tax    formerly   levied   on  Among  his  more  celebrated  works  are  the 

merchandise  by  weight.  Seven  Sacraments,  the  Death  of  Qermani- 

Pon qri Irin       See  Pushkin.  cus,  the  Capture  of  Jerusalem,  the  Plague 

jruusuinii.  of  the  Philistines,  Abraham's  Servant  and 

PoUSSin     (ptf-san).  Gaspar,  a  French  Rebecca,  the  Adulteress,  the  Infant  Mo- 

landscape    painter,    born    in  ses,  Moses  and  the  Daughters  of  Jethro 

Rome    in     1613.     His    real    name    was  at  the  Well.  Moses  bringing  Water  from 

Dughet ;    but   having   been   placed   under  the  Rock,  the  Worship  of  the  Golden  Calf, 

the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Nicolas  John   Baptizing  in   the   Wilderness,  etc*, 

Poussin,  who  had  married  his  sister,  he  and  many  fine  landscapes, 

assumed  the  surname  of  his  master.     He  Pout      ®ee  B*°* 

lived  mostly  in  Rome  or  its  neighborhood,  xwut» 

and  had  extraordinary  facility  of  execu-  Pouter     (pou'ter),  a  variety  of  fancy 

tion,  so  that  his  works  are  very  numer-  XVUI*'*     pigeon,  the  chief  character  of 

ous,  specimens  being  found  in  all  the  chief  which  is  its  very  projecting  breast, 

collections  in  Europe.     His  paintings  are  Povoa  de  V&Tzim     (P^-vd'*  da  vir- 

distinguished    by    grandeur    and    rather  *vvv<*  **c    f  ai^iiu    zen'),  a  seaport 

somber    characteristics,    and    storms    or  and  bathing  place  of  Portugal,  about  16 

high    winds    were    subjects    in    which   he  miles  northwest  of  Oporto.     Pop.  12,623. 

excelled,  though  he  was  also  highly  sue-  Powaii     (pou'an;    Coregonus    dnpe- 

tessful  with  morning  and  evening  effects.  ^    oides),  a  fish  inhabiting  Loch 

The  pictures  of  his  maturer  period  owe  Lomond,  in  Scotland,  and  also  known  as 

much  to  the  influence  of  Claude.     Many  the  fresh-water  herring, 

of  hirt  figures  are  said  to  have  boon  sup-  Powderlv  (pou'der-li),  Terence  VlH- 

plied  by  Nicolas  Poussin.     He  died  about  ucxxjr   CENT>  was  Dorn  at  Carbon- 

1675.  dale,    Pennsylvania,    in    1849,    became  a 

Prvnaain      Nicolas,  a  distinguished  machinist,  and  was  master  workman  of 

xuuaam,    Frenrh   historicai   and   iand.  tne  Knights  of  Labor  1870-03.     He  was 

scape  painter,  born  at  Andelys,  in   Nor-  elected  mayor  of  Scranton  for  three  terms, 

mandy,  in  1594.     He  first  studied  in  his  and    was    made   commissioner-general   of 

native   place,   and   then    at    Paris,   under  immigration   in   1897.     He  was  admitted 

masters    of    little    merit :    but    he    made  to  the  bar  in  1804,  and  to  the  bar  of  the 

astonishing    progress.     He    had    already  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  1901.     In  1906 

acquired  considerable  reputation  when,  in  he  was  sent   abroad   to   study  causes  of 

KS24,  he  went   to   Italy  for  the  purpose  immigration,  and  in  1907  was  made  chief 

of  improving  himself  in  his  art;  there  he  of   the    Division    of   Information    In   the 

lodged  with  Du   Quesnoy,   the  sculptor,  Bureau  of  Immigration.    He  wrote  TMrtf 


PtowtU  Pozzuoli 


•/  Later,  and  History  of  Labor  most  now  be  added  the  United  States  an* 

_  Japan. 

Hew  York.  In  1884.    In  the  Civil  war  he  heda,   an  act  of  the   Irish   Parliament, 

foaa  to  be  llentenant-colonel,  losing  an  arm  passed  in  1495,  whereby  all  general  stat- 

at  BUtoh.    In  1867  and  years  following,  ntes  before  that  time  made  in  England 

direction  of  Smithsonian  Institution  were   declared   of   force   in    Ireland.     It 


m    „    m    Mountain   region,  1494,  when  he  suppressed  the  revolt  of 

and  was  the  first  to  make  the  perilous  Perkin  Warbeck.     See  Ireland  (History). 

Journey  down   the  Colorado   River,  and  Pnvnter     (poin'ter),      Sib      Edward 

through  its  cafion.     His  Contributions  to  *VJ **•"**     John,     son     of     Ambrose 

North  American  Ethnology  are  embraced  Poynter,  an  architect,  was  born  in  Paris 

in  3  vols.    He  died  in  1902.  in  1836;  received  his  art  training  at  the 

PawaII      Maud,  an  American  violinist,  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  under 

4UWCU>     born    at    Peru,    Illinois,    in  Gleyre  in  Paris;  gained  a  reputation  by 

1868;  died  1920.    She  made  her  debut  in  his  Israel  in  Egypt,  exhibited   in   1867, 

Berlin,  and  returning  to  America  was  one  and   The  Catapult    (1868)  ;   painted  the 

of   the   favorite  soloists   with   the   great  cartoons  for  the  mosaic  of  St.  George  in 

orchestras.    She  toured  in  Europe,  South  the     Westminster     Palace     (1869).     He 

Africa,    and    Australia,    as    well    as    the  produced  various  other  notable  paintings. 

American  continent.  lie  was  elected  an  associate  in  1869  and 

PnTX7*r  at*  Attorn  Air     in   law,   Is  a  a   Royal   Academician   in   1876,   was  the 

xuwer  ui  Awuruey,   deed  or  writ.  firgt  g|ade  profeggor  ot  art  at  University 

ten    instrument    whereby   one   person    is  College,  London,  and  was  director  for  art 

authorised  to  act  for  another  as  his  agent  at  South  Kensington  for  some  years.     He 

or  attorney,  either  generally  or  in  a  spe-  was  made  President  of  the  Royal  Acad- 

cial   transaction.  emy  in  1896.    He  died  July  26,  1919. 

POWCW    CpoWera),    Hiram,    sculptor,  PozoblailCO    <P£th^bUn'h6),  a  town 

*v     v  B   the  son  of  a  farmer,  was  born  w  w »**«.** w    jn  gpaln?  jn  tnc  prov#  0f 

at  Woodstock,  Vermont,  in  1805.  He  and  36  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Cor- 
es rly  displayed  great  ingenuity  in  mechan-  dova.  Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em- 
Seal  matters,  and  became  somewhat  note-  ployed  in  agriculture  and  as  muleteers, 
worthy  on  this  account  while  acting  as  Pop.  12,792. 

a  shopman  and  assistant  to  a  clockmaker  P0ZZ0I&.II&.   or  Pozzuolana  (pot-sft-u- 

of  Cincinnati.     He  next  obtained  employ-  ««««»**■>  la'na).   a   sort   of   mortar 

ment  in  a  museum  in  that  city.     At  this  produced  in  Italy  ana  formed  of  volcanic 

S»riod  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  ashes.     When  mixed  with  a  small  portion 

erman  sculptor,  and  having  been  taught  of   lime    it   quickly   hardens  even    under 

modeling  by   him,  determined   to  become  water.     This    singular    property    render* 

himself  a  sculptor.     In  1835  he  went  to  it  very  useful  as  a  cement  in  the  erection 

Washington,    and    had    sufficient   success  of  moles  and  other  buildings  in  maritime 

there  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  Italy,  situations.     It  is  much   used  in   Italy  as 

He     now     settled     in     Florence,     where  a  substitute  for  mortar,  and  has  received 

he  resided  until  his  death  in  1873.     lie  its   name   from    Pozzuoli,   the  port   from 

is  distinguished  in  portraiture,  and  pro-  which  it  is  shipped. 

duccd  busts  of  many  of  the  most  noted  PozZUOll  (pot-sO-*'!*),  the  ancient 
American  statesmen.  His  most  famous  *V**,UV*A  Putcoli,  a  city  and  seaport 
ideal  works  are  the  statue  of  Eve,  the  of  Southern  Italy,  6  miles  w.  s.  w.  of 
Greek  Slave,  and  the  Fisher  Boy.  Naples,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bai» 
Prtwrintflri  (pow'ha-tan),  an  Indian  (Qolfo  di  Possuoli),  the  northwestern 
xuwutiMUi  chief  of  Virginia,  born  portion  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  '(See 
about  1550;  was  the  father  of  Pocahontas  Naples.)  The  coast  forms  a  natural  har- 
( which  see).  He  died  in  1618.  He  was  bor,  which  is  well  sheltered;  and  a  con- 
friendly  to  the  set  tiers,  hut  after  his  siderahle  trade  and  an  active  fishing  is 
death  the  confederacy  of  tribes  of  which  carried  on.  Possuoli  is  a  city  of  great 
he  was  chief  became  hostile,  and  in  the  historic  interest.  It  was  founded  by  the 
conflicts  thut  ensued  they  were  nearly  all  Greeks  about  520  B.C.,  and  became  under 
destroyed.  Home  a  great  center  of  commerce.  St 
Powers  TnE  ('kkat>  n  torra  of  mod-  Paul  landed  here  in  the  course  of  his 
*  v  gi  '  ern  diplomacy,  by  which  have  Journey  to  Rome.  Possuoli  was  destroyed 
long  been  meant  Britain.  France,  Austria,  by  the  Goths  more  than  once,  rebuilt  by 
Germany,  Italy,  und  Russia.  »n«i  to  which  the  Bysantlne  Greeks*  and  finally  dtvas- 


Practice  Praetor 

tated  by  earthquakes  and  volcanic  erup-  prominent  part  in  opposing  the  passing 
tions.     It  abounds  in  ancient  ruins.     The  of    the    reform    bill.    He   died    in    1839. 
cathedral  stands  on  the  site  of  a  temple  His   poems   are   mostly   of   a   light  and 
of  Augustus,   and   in  one  of   the   lateral  elegant  character,  belonging  to  the  class 
walls  six  Corinthian  columns  of  the  old  known  as  vers  de  socttte',  but  they  also 
temple  are  preserved.     A  ruined  Temple  comprise  others  in  a  more  serious  vein, 
cf  Serapis  also  remains,  enclosed  by  forty-  Prgpfect   (Pr3'fect;    prcefecius) ,   the 
eight   marble   and   granite   columns.     On  *x<*'1•cv,'  title  of  various  functionaries 
an  eminence  behind  the  town  stands  the  of  ancient  Rome.    .Of  these,  the  most  im- 
ruined    amphitheater,    resting    on    three  portant  was  the  prefect  us  urbi  or  urbii 
series  of  arches.     In  the  neighborhood  are  (prefect  of  the  city).     During  the  kingly 
Lake  A  vermis,  the  Grotto  of  the  Sibyl,  period  and  the  early  republic  the  prafee- 
the  baths  of  Nero,  the  ruins  of  Baise  and  tus  urbi*  had  the  right  to  exercise  all  the 
Cumae,  etc.     Recently  Pozzuoli  has  been  powers  of  the   king  or  consuls  in  their 
considerably  altered  by  the  establishment  absence.     After    the    foundation    of    the 
of  Armstrong,  Mitchell,  &  Co.'s  works  for  prretorship    (see  Prcetor)    this  office  lost 
supplying  guns,  armor-plates,  and  machin-  its  dignity  and  privileges ;  but  under  the 
ery    to    the    Italian    government.     Pop.  empire   it  was   revived  as  that  of  chief 
(1906)  17,017.  permanent   magistrate  of   the  city,   with 
Practice   (Pr&k'tis),    in    arithmetic,   a  important   military   functions.     The  prw- 
rule  for  expeditiously  solving  fectus    prcctorio,    an    officer    under    the 
questions    in    proportion,    or    rather,    for  empire,  was  general  of  the  imperial  life 
abridging    the    operation    of    multiplying  guards.     His  position   was  one  of  great 
quantities  expressed  in  different  denomi-  power,  for  the  troops  under  his  command 
nations,   as   when   it  is   required   to   find  frequently  decided  the  succession  of  the 
the  value  of  a  number  of  articles  at  so  imperial    throne.     (See  Praetorians.) 
many  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  each.  Many    other    Roman    functionaries    bore 
Pradier    (Pra-di-fi)»  Jacques,  an  em-  the  title  of  prefect,  such  as  the  prafectus 
inent  sculptor,  born  at  Geneva  aquarum,  who  had  charge  of  the  water 
in  1792.     Having  gone  to  Paris  in  1809,  supply  of  the  city;  the  prcc  fectus  crrori*, 
and   studied  art  in   1813,   he  gained   the  who  managed  the  public  treasury,  etc 
prize  of  the  Academy  for  a  bas-relief  of  Prcpuillllire     (pre-mu-nfre),   in   Eng- 
Philoctetes  and  Ulysses,    This  work  pro-       accihuuxic    lish  law,  a  name  given  to 
cured    him    admission    into    the    French  a  kind  of  offense  of  the  nature  of  a  con- 
Academy  at  Rame.    From  1823  he  worked  tempt  against  the  monarch  and  the  gov- 
constantly  at  Paris,  where  his  popularity  ernment.     The  term  is  derived  from  the 
was  very  great  and  where  he  was  admit-  opening   words   of   the   writ   preparatory 
ted  to  the  Institute  in  1827.     His  works  to  the  prosecution  of  the  offense  —  prm- 
are    of    various    kinds :    religious,    monu-  monere     or     praemunire     facias       A,  B. 
mental,  but  mainly  classical.     In  execu-  (Cause  A.   B.  to  be  forewarned  that  he 
tion  he  ranks  as  a  sculptor  of  the  first  appear  before  us,  etc.).     The  punishment 
class,  but  his  invention  and  conception  are  is    forfeiture    and    imprisonment    during 
defective,  and  there  is,  according  to  some  the    sovereign's   pleasure.     Many   of   the 
critics,  a  decided  meretrieiousness  in  his  statutes  are  now   repealed,  and  proaecu- 
style.     He  died  in  1844.     His  works  com-  tions  upon  praemunire  are  unheard  of  in 
prise:    Centaur   and   Bacchante,   Psyche,  our  times:  the  last  took  place  during  the 
Venus,  Phryne,  The  Three  Graces,  twelve  reign  of  Charles  II. 

colossal    Victories    on    the    monument    of  pra>Tieste    (pr€-nes'  te),  the  ancient 

Napoleon    I    in   the  Hotel   des   Invalides,  x  x <c*lco tc    name  of  Palestrina  (which 

statue  of  Rousseau  at  Geneva,  etc.  see). 

Praed   (Pra(1),  Winturop  Mackworth,  Prgetor    (PrS'tor),    an    important   offi- 
a    poet,    born   in    London,    Eng-  cial    in    the    ancient    Etonian 

land,  in  1802.     He  was  educated  at  Eton,  state.     Up    to    367    B.C.    the    title    was 

where  in  1820  he  became  one  of  the  prin-  merely    an    adjunct    to    that    of   consul: 

cipal    contributors    to    a    magazine    pub-  but    when    at    that   date   the   consulship 

Iished   there  called   The  Etonian,     From  was   thrown   open   to   the  plebeians,  the 

Eton   he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cam-  judicial    functions    of    the    consul    were 

bridge,  where  he  obtained  for  two  years  separated    from    his    other    duties    and 

in   succession    the   chancellor's   prize   for  given  to  a  new  patrician  magistrate,  who 

an    English    poem.     At    this    time,    like  was  entitled   the  prcetor.     In  837,  after 

Macaulay,   he  contributed   both   in   prose  a   struggle,   the   plebeians  were  also  ad- 

and   verse   to   Knight's   Quarterly  Maga-  mitted    to    this    office.     In   246   B.O.    an- 

sine.     In  1820  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  other   magistracy,    that    of   prwtor  pert* 

and  in  1830  and  1831  was  returned  by  St.  grinus,  wns  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 

Germans  to  Parliament,  where  he  took  a  settling  disputes  between  foreigners  and 


batmen  foreign***  *«d  Mtlsena;  and  in  Karlsbrttcke,  or  old  bridge,  the  city 
distinction  from  1  l  Ailed  this  of-  presents  a  most  imposing  appearance. 
Act   the  other   .  *~        was   termed   It  was  formerly  enclosed  by  a  wall  and 

prmtor  «rt4»«*.    A  *     a  the  two  fosse,  but  these  defenses  have  been  de- 

ration determined  uic«*  vwves  bv  lot.  molished.  Among  the  public  buildings  of 
The  prmtor  rnrbtn**  was  the  first  in  po-  Prague  are  the  old  castle,  or  palace  of  the 
aitlon,  and  wu  tho  chief  magistrate  for  Bohemian  kings;  the  Roman  Catholic 
tfct  administration  of  Justice.  About  cathedral,  a  Gothic  structure  (founded 
B.G.  227  the  number  of  praters  was  in-  1344),  somewhat  shapeless  from  having 
creased  to  four;  afterwards  to  six  and  been  only  partly  finished,  though  an 
eight :  and  under  the  empire  the  number  effort  is  now  being  made  to  complete  it ; 
Taried  from  twelve  to  eighteen.  After  the  Jesuit  college,  called  the  Clementi- 
coapleting  hie  year  of  office  the  praetor  num,  consisting  of  churches,  chapels,  and 
was  often  sent  as  proprietor  to  govern  other  buildings,  and  containing  the  uni- 
a  province.    See  Proconeuk  veroity   library ;    the   Carolinum,   or  col- 

PrfRtoriAllA  (pii-torl-ans),  the  body-  lege  of  law  and  medicine;  the  town-hall; 
Ai^wiuuu  guard  of  the  Roman  em-  the  Teynkirche  or  old  church  of  the 
perora.  first  established  as  a  standing  Hussites,  interesting  as  containing 
body  by  Augustus.  Under  him  only  a  statues  and  other  works  of  art  and  the 
small  number  of  them  were  stationed  in  burial  place  of  the  astronomer  Tycho 
Rome,  the  rest  being  in  the  adjacent  Brahe;  the  palace  of  Wallenstein,  origi- 
towns.  Tiberius  assembled  the  whole  at  nally  a  magnificent  structure,  but  now 
Rome,  where  they  were  used  to  quell  much  dilapidated,  etc.  The  jnanufac- 
any  sudden  popular  disturbance.  The  tures  of  Prague  are  of  great  variety,  in- 
number  of  cohorts  was  raised  by  Vitel-  eluding  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  silk, 
lius  from  nine  to  sixteen,  and  under  the  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen  goods,  porcelain, 
later  emperors  they  became  powerful  and  jewelry.  The  suburbs  of  Karo* 
enough  to  decide  the  succession  to  the  linenthal  and  Smichow,  the  former  with 
throne.  They  were  reorganised  and  their  25,000,  the  latter  with  50,000  inhabitants, 
powers  curtailed  by  Septimius  Severus  are  quite  modern,  and  are  busy  indus- 
and  by  Diocletian,  and  were  finally  dig-  trial  centers.  From  its  position  on  the 
banded  by  Cons  tan  tine  the  Great,  312  A.D.  river  Moldau,  Prague  has  free  conimuni- 
Prflcrmfltin  Sflnntinn  *  public  and  cation  with  the  Elbe,  which  gives  it  great 
jrm^UlllUU  Dancuon,  golemn   de_   facilities  for  transport  in  addition  to  its 

cree  pronounced  by  the  head  of  a  legis-  railway  connections.  Prague  is  one  of 
lature.  In  European  history  several  tm-  the  oldest  towns  in  the  kingdom,  dating 
portant  treaties  are  called  pragmatic  from  the  eighth  century.  Its  university 
sanctions,  but  the  one  best  known  by  this  was  founded  in  1348,  and  had  at  one 
name  is  the  instrument  by  which  the  time  about  10,000  students.  Recently  it 
German  Emperor  Charles  VI,  being  with-  was  divided  into  two  universities,  a 
out  male  issue,  endeavored  to  secure  the  German  and  a  Czech  or  Iiobemian,  hav- 
succession  to  Maria  Theresa.  ing    together   more    than   3500   students. 

Pr&JFm&tism     a     name    given     to    a   The  city   was  long  greatly  disturbed  by 

^  '  logical  development  of  the  struggles  between   the   Roman   Cath- 

the  scientific  method  as  applied  to  meta-  olics  and  the  Hussites.  It  suffered  se- 
phvsical  problems,  or  to  the  mental  atti-  verely  also  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  In 
rude  that  refuses  to  accept  any  theory  ex-  1031  the  city  was  captured  by  the  Saxons, 
cept  in  as  far  as  it  explains  facts  and  Is  who  were  driven  out  a  few  months  later 
translatable  into  action.  The  best  au-  by  Wallenstein.  Since  that  date  it  has 
rhorities  on  the  subject  are  John  Dewey,  passed  through  many  vicissitudes.  In 
Studies  in  Logical  Theory  (1903),  and  1742  it  was  taken  by  the  French  and 
William  James,  Pragmatism   (1907).  Bavarians,  and   two  years   later  capitu- 

PrfUme    (l)rflg;  Bohemian,  Praha,  Ger-   lated  to  Frederick  the  (J rent.     After  the 

"  man,    Prag),    the    capital    of   Seven   Years*   war  the  city   made   rapid 

Csecho-Slovnkia,  a  prosperous  and  well-  strides.  During  the  Austro-Prussian  war 
built  city  of  central  Bohemia,  on  both  in  180ti  Prague  wan  occupied  by  the 
sides  of  the  Moldau,  here  eroded  by  seven  Prussians,  and  here  the  treaty  of  peace 
bridges ;  153  inilen  northwest  of  Vienna  was  signed  August  23.  In  11)18  it  passed 
and  75  miles  southeast  of  Dresden,  with  out  of  Austrian  control,  becoming  the  cap- 
both  of  which  it  is  connected  by  railway,  ital  of  the  new  state  of  Osecho-8lovakia 
Its  site  is  a  regular  basin,  cut  in  two  (q.  v.).  Pop.  223,741. 
by  the  river,  from  the  banks  of  which  Prftlirfl.il  (pra-ran'),  a  town  In  Vie- 
the  houses  rise  on  both  sides  till  they  are  **»***«•**  toria,  Australia,  a  8.  E.  sub- 
terminated  and  enclosed  by  hills  of  con-  urb  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  41,161.  Bet 
sidermble  height.     When  viewed  from  the  Melbourne, 


Prairial  Pratt 

Proiriol      See  Calendar.  ble  an  orange  on  inflation.    The  prairie* 

xitiiiitti.  hen  .g  much  prized  for  the  tabl^ 

Prairie  ipra'ri;  French.  'YFH^.lh  Prairie-squirrel,  or  Qo;H"»  » 

the  name  given  in  the  United  ■"■**,,",,*'  »^i****v*,  name  for  several 
States  to  the  vast  natural  meadows  or  animals  of  North  America,  of  the  genns 
plains  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  espe-  Spcrmophilua,  found  in  the  prairies  in 
cially  lving  between  it  and  the  Rocky  great  numbers.  They  live  in  burro**, 
Mountains,  and  extending  northwards  and  not  on  trees,  and  much  resemble  the 
into  Central  Canada.  Throughout  this  prairie-do^  or  marmot.  They  have  cheek- 
immense  territory  the  differences  of  level  pouches,  in  which  their  food  is  carried, 
are  sufficient  to  produce  a  steady  flow  This  consists  of  prairie  plants  with  their 
of    the    rivers,    but    not   so   great   as    to  roots  and  seeds. 

obstruct   their  navigation,   thus  securing  Prairie- WOlf     or    ^OTOTI    (Canii 
a   unique  system  of   easy   intercommuni-  '    latrans).   the    small 

cation     between     all     sections     of     the  wolf  which  inhabits   the   entire   western 

interior.     There   is  a  great  sameness   in  portion  of  North  America,  especially  the 

the  features  of  the  topography,  the  vege-  prairies.     It  is  smaller  than  the  gray  or 

table  productions,  the  soil,  and  geological  timber  wolf,  very  cunning  and  cowardly. 

features.     Some  of  the  prairies  that  have  swift  of  foot,   destructive   to  sheep,  and 

a     peculiarly     undulating     surface     are  hence  continually  hunted  and  trapped. 

known  as  rolling  prairies.    The  prairies  Prakrit    (Pra'kr*t)t  the  name  of  cer> 
were  formerly   treeless,  except  along  the       *«"*>***'    tajn    Hindu    dialects,    which 

Bt reams,  and  the  annual  burning  of  their  acquired  greater  prominence  as  the  older 

dried   grass   by   the   Indians   is   supposed  Sanskrit    passed    gradually    out    of    use. 

to  have  given  rise  to  the  autumnal  inisti-  The     modern     tongues     of     India     hays 

ness    visible    in    the    *  Indian    Summer.*  sprung    from    the    Prakrit    just    as    the 

They    have    now    much    more    woodland.  Romance    languages    have    sprung    from 

Vast    herds    of    buffaloes    used    to    roam  the  old  Italian  dialects,  and  not  from  the 

over    the    prairies,    but    these    have    been  literary  Latin. 

destroyed.     Immense  tracts  are  now  cul-  Pt»qca    (praz),    a    dark    leek-green    Ti- 
tivated, and  produce  large  crops  of  wheat  riety    of    quartz,    the    color    of 

and  maize  with  little  outlay  of  labor  on  which  is  due  to  an  admixture  of  horn- 

the    part    of    the    farmer,    the   soil    being  blende. 

deep  and  rich.  They  constitute,  in  fact,  ProtiflUe  (Pra"^k')t  a  term  used  to 
the  great  grain-raising  region  of  the  *  J-**1'  *iu*'  signify  a  kind  of  limited 
United  States.  quarantine,  which  the  captain  of  a  Teasel 
Prairie-do?  or  PRAIRIE  Marmot,  a  is  held  to  have  performed  when  he  has 
**v5*  small  rodent  animal,  convinced  the  authorities  of  the  port  that 
the  wistonwish  {VynomyB  liulocicianus) ,  his  ship  is  free  from  infectious  diseases; 
allied  to  the  marmot  as  well  as  to  the  more  generally,  the  license  to  trade  after 
squirrel,  ami  found  on  the  North  Amer-  having  performed  quarantine, 
ican  prairies  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  Pro  to  (Pr"'to)*  a  town  of  Italy,  In 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  xia,l'v  Tuscany,  11  miles  northwest  of 
animals  live  gregariously  in  burrows,  and  Florence,  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  right 
are  characterized  by  a  sharp  hark,  like  hank  of  the  Bisenzio.  It  dates  from  the 
that  of  a  small  dog,  whence  their  popular  twelfth  century,  is  surrounded  by  ancient 
name.  They  are  about  1  foot  in  length  walls,  and  is  a  well-built,  cheerful-look- 
exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  rather  ing  place.  The  cathedral  is  very  beautl- 
short.  Their  burrows  are  quite  close  ful.  Prato  has  manufactures  of  woolen, 
together,  ami  have  a  mound  of  exeavated  cotton,  silk.  etc.  Top.  (commune)  53.750. 
earth  near  the  entrance,  on  which  the  Pratt  <,,,in»ty  seat  of  Pratt  Co.,  Kan- 
little  animals  are  wont  to  sit  and  look  '  sas.  on  Ninnesch  River,  80  miles 
around  them.  These  communities  are  w.  of  Wichita.  It  has  flour  mills,  cream- 
termed  *  villages.'  A  second  species,  (,'.  cry,  etc.  Pop.  (11)20)  5183. 
columbitlnu*,  inhabits  the  region  west  of  Pratt  (<llAUIKS<  philanthropist,  born 
the  Rockies.  The  prairie-dog  is  not  to  *ia','t>  at  Wintertown.  Massachusetts, 
be  confounded  with  the  prairie-squirrel,  in  1SU0;  died  in  1801.  He  became 
to  which  it  is  allied.  wealthy  through  the  introduction  and 
Prcnrip.Vipn  tne  popular  name  of  sale  of  astral  oil,  and  in  1887  founded 
Aittinc  ucu,    tJl|l   piumit(.(i   jrrouse  0f  (he  ]»,-., tt  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  to  which 

the  I'nited  States  ( YVfnio  rupido).     The  he    added    an    immense    tenement    house 

neck  of  the  male  is  furnished  with  neck-  and    left    it    by    will    an    endowment    of 

tufts    of    eighteen    feathers,    and     is    re-  $'J,<MM),000. 

marknhle  also   for  two  loose,   {>enduloii8,  Pratt      Enoch,  philanthropist,  born  at 

wrinkled  skins,   which  somewhat   resem-  xia,tl,>    North    Middleboro.    Maasaehn* 


vm  Pre-Adamites 

ift  1806;  dM  In  1898.    He  grew  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 

qr  hi  the  iron  bnsines*  in  Balti-  temple   the  Jews  appear  to  have  gone 

and  founded  various  benevolent  in-  there  to  pray,  and  to  have  turned  their 

ons.     tiM>iwHfaiy     the     free     public  faces  towards  it  if  they  were  prevented 

r  of  Baltimore,  to  which  he  left  an  from  going  there ;  and  this  custom  pre- 

ment  of  over  $1,000,000.  vails   among   the   Jews   at    the   present 

PH    (pran;  Pulmmon) ,  a  genus  of  time,  as  does  the  similar  custom  among 

*  crustaceans,    order    Decapoda,  the  Mohammedans,  who  turn  their  faces 

I    Macrnia     ('long-tailed').     The  towards    the    sacred    Kaaba    at    Mecca 

id  prawn    (Ptlamon  tcrratu*)    is  When  we  come  to  New  Testament  times 

oat  familiar  species,  and  resembles  we  meet  with  synagogues  established  as 

rimp.     It  attains  an  average  length  places   for   the   public   worship   of   God, 

m  3  to  5  inches.     The  tail  is  broad  and  for  reading  his  word.     Christ  taught 

lat,    and    its    terminal    plates    are  that  prayer  should  be  offered  to  God  in 

d    with    long    hairs.     The   color    is  his  name  in  order  to  ensure  an  answer, 

rray  spotted  with  purple,  which  is  Henceforward     Christ     became     to     the 

est    in    the    antenme.     It    is    well  Christian    what    the   temple   was  to   the 

t  and  esteemed  as  an  agreeable  arti-  Jew.     The  posture  of  the  body  in  prayer 

food.  is   left   undecided    in    Scripture,   aud   al- 

IteleS    (praks-it'e-lCz),  one  of  the  though  Christ  gave  his  disciples  a  form 

greatest    sculptors    of   an-  of  prayer   of   the   most    universal   appli- 

3reece,  a  citizen,  if  not  a  native,  of  cation,  it  does  not  follow  that  men  may 

s,    flourished    about    3t>4    n.c.     lie  not   pray   according  as  each   experiences 

s  contemporary  Scopas  stand  at  the  special  wants. 

►f  the  later  Attic  school,  so  called  in        Prayer  for  the  dead  is  a  practice   re- 
distinction     to     the    earlier    Attic  jected     by     Protestants     as     having    no 

of    Phidias.     Without    attempting  scriptural  warrant,  but  which  prevails  in 

al   Phidias  in  grandeur,   Praxiteles  the     Roman     Catholic,    and     the    Greek 

subjects  which  demanded  a  display  and  other  Eastern  churches.     The  custom 

human  form,  especially  in  the  fe-  seems    to    have   existed    in    most    ancient 

figure.     The  finest  is  said   to  have  religions.     The     doctrine     and     practice 

the    Cnidian    Aphrodite     (Venus),  came    to    the    Christian    Church    through 

he  was  the  first  to  represent  naked,  the    Jews    (2    Maccabees,    xii,    43,    45). 

;roup   of   Niobc   and   her   Children,  The   first   of   the   Christian    fathers   who 

n  existence  at  Florence,  is  by  some  mentions    prayer    for    the    dead    is    Ter- 

lted  to  Praxiteles  and  by  others  to  tullian ;   but   lie  speaks  of  the  usage  as 

i.     His   two  statues  of  Ero*    <Cu-  loug    established    in    the    church;    such 

we  also  celebrated.     One  of  them,  prayers  are  frequently  alluded  to  by  St. 

in  the  Temple  of  Eros  at  Thespia,  John    Chrysostoin,    Cyril    of    Jerusalem, 

tie  statue  of  a   satyr   were  consid<  and  St.  Augustine.     In  the  burial  service 

by    Praxiteles,    according    to    Pau-  of  the  first  Rook  of  Common  Prayer  of 

,  as  his  finest  works.     An  excellent  the  English  Church  some  prayers  for  the 

of   the    latter    still    exists.     Among  dead    appeared,    but    they    were    deleted 

orks   were   also   statues   of   Apollo,  from  the  second  book,  and  are  not  found 

tot,  Demvter,  etc.,  in  marble  and  in  in  the  subsequent  revisions. 

,   which   served   as   models   to   sue-  Pratrirto'   WIiaaI     an  apparatus  used 

I  artists.     Quite  recently,  a  marble  *lttj"15     vv  ucci,   by   ^   Bm]dnUtB 

of  UermdB  by  Praxiteles  has  been  of   Tibet   and   other   parts   of   the    East, 

pred  at  Olympia.  as    a    mechanical    aid    to    prayer.     The 

'fir     (Priirt*   ft    petition   offered   to  prayers   are   inscribed    on    a    cylinder   or 

a    divinity.      The    Scriptures  wheel,    fixed   on   an   axle,   every   turn  of 

assume  that  prayer  was  offered  to  which   counts   as   a  prayer   uttered.     To 

rom    the    beginning   of   the    world;  facilitate   this   holy  duty  they  are  often 

Ithough   we   read   that   '  men   began  set   in   the   bed  of  a   running  stream  to 

upon  the  name  of  the  Lord '  after  be   turned    incessantly   by    the   water,   ot 

was  born,   we  are   forbidden  by  all  may  be  placed   in  such  a  way  as  to  be 

•ntators   to   connect    this  statement  turned  by  the  current  of  cool  air  flowing 

the    origin    of    prayer.     It    is    not,  into  a  tent. 

er,  until  the  time  of  Abraham  that  Pre-AdamiteS    traditional    Inhablt- 
■  comes  first   distinctly   into  notice.  c-*»immua v^o>   antg    Qf    tne    eartD 

e   altar   appears    to    have   been    the  prior  to  the  creation  of  Adam.     Ancient 

I    place    for    prayer    in    the    patri-  legends   or   traditions  of  the   East  speak 

age,  so  was  tl»««  tabernacle  under  of    nations   and    empires   existing   before 

losaic   covenant    until    the    tempi?,  Adam's  creation,  and  of  a  line  of  kings 

louse  of  prayer,'  was  built.     From  who  ruled  over  them.     In  modern  times 


Prebend 


Precipitate 


the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Isaac  de  la 
Peyrere,  who,  in  a  work  published  in 
1055,  maintained  that  the  Jews  were  the 
descendants  of  Adam,  and  the  Gentiles 
those  of  a  loug  anterior  creation,  found- 
ing his  opinions  on  Homans,  v,  12-14. 

Prebend  (Preb'end),  a  yearly  stipend 
**VM  **  paid  from  the  fuuds  of  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  as  of  a  ca- 
thedral or  collegiate  church.  Prebendary 
is  the  person  who  has  a  prebend.  A 
simple  prebend  is  restricted  to  revenue 
only;  a  dignitary  prebend  is  one  which 
has  a  jurisdiction  annexed. 
Precedence    .(P^'dens),   the  order 

follow  each  other  according  to  rank  or 
dignity  in  a  state  procession  or  on  other 
public  occasions.  In  England  the  order 
of  precedence  depends  partly  on  statutes, 
and  partly  on  ancient  usage  und  estab- 
lished custom.  Questions  arising  on  mat- 
ters of  precedence  depending  on  usage 
are  hardly  considered  as  definitely  set- 
tled, und  are  in  a  great  measure  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  officers  of  arms. 
The  sovereign,  of  course,  is  always  first 
in  order  of  precedence,  after  whom  in 
descending  order  follow  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  sons  of  the  sovereign,  grandsons 
of  the  sovereign,  brothers  of  the  sov- 
ereign, uncles  of  the  sovereign,  the  sov- 
ereign s  brothers'  or  sisters*  sons,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  and  so  on  through  the  high 
tfate  dignitaries,  the  various  ranks  of  the 
peerage,  etc.  The  order  of  precedence 
among  women  follows  the  same  rules  as 
that  among  the  men.  By  the  acts  of 
Union  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  prece- 
dence in  any  given  degree  of  the  peerage 
has  been  established  as  follows:  —  1. 
Peers  of  England  :  2.  Peers  of  Scotland  : 
3.  Peers  of  (Jreat  Britain;  4.  Peers  of 
Ireland;  5.  Peers  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  Peers  of  Ireland  created  subse- 
quent to  the  Union.  Knles  of  precedence 
are  also  strictly  observed  in  some  of  the 
Euroj>ean  states,  but  are  of  minor  im- 
portance in   the  United  States. 

Precedent  M,i*rs:'7,7t!-.  in  l«*>  a 

judicial  decision  which 
serves  as  a  rule  for  future  determinations 
in  similar  cases.  Precedents,  strictly 
speaking,  are  binding  on  tribunals  only 
when  they  are  actual  decisions  of  the 
point  in  question:  what  is  termed  an 
extrajudicial  opinion  or  obiter  dictum 
—  the  opinion  of  a  judge  pronounced 
where  it  was  not  called  for  to  decide  the 
iHMtie  —  can  have  authority  only  from  the 
character  of  the  judge,  and  not  as  a  prec- 
edent. Pm-edents  are  now  of  as  much 
authority  in  courts  of  equity  as  in  those 
of  common  law. 


Precentor  XD*i«'turj|»  >  old  i* 

ligious  foundations,  an  im- 
portant official  in  a  chapter,  whether 
cathedral  or  collegiate,  who  led  the  tint- 
ing. He  ranked  generally,  although  not 
universally,  next  to  the  dean;  but  in 
modern  cathedral  foundations  he  is  usu- 
ally a  minor  canon,  and  in  consequence 
has  lost  much  of  his  prestige.  He  is  still, 
however,  everywhere  the  conductor  of  the 
choral  service,  and  superintendent  of  the 
choir. 

PreceptOIT  <P«*-«p'tu-ri).  in  medi- 
*  *  a?val  history,  a  religions 
house  of  the  Knights  Templars,  subordi- 
nate to  the  temple  or  principal  house  of 
the  order  in  London.  It  was  under  the 
government  of  one  of  the  more  eminent 
knights  appointed  by  the  grand-master. 

Precession    of    the    Equinox, 

a  slow  motion  of  the  line  of  intersection 
of  the  celestial  equator  or  equinoctial 
and  the  ecliptic,  which  causes  the  posi- 
tions occupied  by  the  sun  at  the  equinox 
(the  equinoctial  points,  which  see)  to 
move  backward  or  westward  at  the  mean 
rate  of  50.25"  per  year.  This  motion  of 
the  equinox  along  the  ecliptic  carries  it* 
with  reference  to  the  diurnal  motion, 
continually  in  advance  upon  the  stars; 
the  place  of  the  equinox  among  the 
stars,  with  reference  to  the  diurnal  mo- 
tion, thus  precedes  at  every  subsequent 
moment  that  which  it  previously  neld, 
hence  the  name.  This  sweeping  round 
in  the  heavens  of  the  equinoctial  line 
indicates  a  motion  of  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion of  the  earth,  such  that  it  describes 
circles  round  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  in 
25,75)1  years.  Nutation  (L.  nutatio.  a 
nodding)  is  a  similar,  but  much  smaller 
gyratory  motion  of  the  earth's  axis, 
whose  period  is  about  nineteen  years. 
From  these  two  causes  in  combination 
the  axis  follows  a  sinuous  path,  instead 
of  a  circle,  about  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic. 
Nutation  causes  the  equinoctial  points  to 
be  alternately  in  advance  of  and  behind 
their  mean  place  due  to  precession  by 
U.S7".  At  present  the  vernal  equinoctial 
point  is  in  the  zodiacal  sign  Pisces,  and 
it  is  moving  towards  the  sign  Aquarius. 

Precious  Metals,  l™$ «%"%& 

and  silver  in  contradistinction  to  such 
ordinary  and  abundant  metals  as  iron, 
copper,  lead. 

Precious  Stones.   See  0ewt- 
Precipitate  fg^t^'A^ 

duced  by  the  mutual  action  of  two  or 
more  liquids  mixed  together,  one  or  other 
of  them  holding  some  substance  in  solo- 


S£Sl££  Predicament.   St  «<*«». 

tt— Jt„*.     i>  fete*.  **«  >»  * 

Predicate,  5  jgjj  ^  ^  , 
Preexistenee,  Pwwot  w.tte««- 


.    _,       Thai   « 

„ ...     ,... fj*  fry   »«**ml    Greek  jpeulo«ot>b*r«.    more   e»- 

_i  are  rear;*:  y  :»ttc  ; t  -,a»  pecia^y  bj-  tae  Pytbaforeanx.  Emped- 
>imti;«~£»:  «=i  :i*  f^ir=rr  of  ti*  cciea.  and  aJao  apparently  t-j  I*U:o. 
ritnf  a  i£ik  :  :-=;  :>...i«  artist  for  A  ajariar  dcvtraae  baa  foand  am  coau- 
be  dtfraee  ui  :*kt  j-T*™s=iiifl«i  !wo  teoaace  ia  C&riKiatt  linn  as  an  expia- 
te erow=  w-;:»»*»  »L«r  -.:  awj  pieaj*.  =a:>»  of  the  ccion  of  »gl  and  bcdy. 
FtnCTgcJtiaat  an  rareiy  nkea.  ia  ;tvni.t  la  faror  of  iai»  theory  appeal  it  made 
a*  a  m(3:»:(.  cc  cc  n:i  w    the**    peculiar    aesaationa    which    an 

Predestination  !;**»«*«i,*»v.  "p******  p**  *r.  ■*-*«■  ^ -""A 

'"**■        i-"w«    =  :»Maey.  :a*  bmb-  wi.itfc   »»   fee)   mKwa    of   baring    had 

■ad  to  denccc  ;be  3«i!«  ;*  G-ii  wnfreby  a  f>rser  ^eiliarity  with,  though  roaaoa 

the  elect    are   fireo-iilze-i    *.j   ca  ra:>M.  ao=J3  pentad*  as  we  bad  aeeo  them  for 

The   theory   of  jrfbtte.=^:ix.   tT^rtawe:*  :h*  lias  tin*.     Tbe  doctrine  ti  >apported 

God"!   ab*L>=:e    w._:    a*    i«er=_;*g    '-in  by    Kot    sodera    German    phi  loaop  beta, 

eternal  d*csy  c'  — ■-    >:c  •.->.-:r>ii£f  Is  ^-iriarr    tbe   joQ&t+r   Fkhte.  and    ia 

the  foreknows  <Lan:?t;   :■;  :>>:•»  *ioa*  =ai=taia*J  by   the   mod-m    Theonphiral 

fate  ia  ao  d*vr=^=rt-i.    :■;:    a^.-c-rii^  to  Sffliwy.    wbkb    now    baa    a    '->>ti*id*rabla 

God's    owr.    ;;■:.:■(-     T:.-*    ^  .-r=>f    Ija  =*=±iKntip    is    Earvpe   and    (be    United 

been  tl<*  «mi.x    :f  =i=y    i^j.i-ea  aad  Sum. 

centrorenies   a    ti*    :isRi   is  i-l   nn  Prefet   'P**-f*:  L.  •rw/r'tsei.  lb*  title 

Ob   tfce   o&e   ni*.    ;:    lii    :*r=    :<a«rTed  ******  of  to   important    p>ilili>nl   fun<*- 

thai    tbe   ■Sx'-T'-Zr'    :i   7^>if*-  jlj-j:c    6*-  rietary     in     Frasr*.     *b4«r    vftV*     waa 

atroya  oki)  ;-*-.::-_:&.  :ir->r>r-a  fttii-  >na:ed   in    l*/j*>  at   tb*   inataar*  i,t   Jfa- 

■rb.  mtri  r»si'n   »..    :-i:  *;;^»   »«>«.  ;•>>«■.     TVre   ia   a   j«r*M    at    rh»    bead 

On  tbe  (■-.i.-rr  >  >;.  ::   :t    -:-:-=.i-;  Tia:  if  of  ear*,  department,  wb*  ii  eutrmrted  »lth 

God*  fcDc«."ir*  ^  :r  —  '•  :-•  ix  fc*'*  ri*  vbole  ortaaitaii'ib   add   inanasemeiii 

known  e'erti^sf  ;r:=  •-•rr.-y  :  aii  u*t  rf    tie    po>*    eataljliabumi* ;    b'»t    (f»« 

tbe  petn;i»  :^  :!  •  =  .    ;^>r  tyi  f.-.a-  w;:t    tl*    Wiaiabaent    .,(   Wk*   «I*w"i 

nancn    B    :;  1.*--j^j-^  .*u ,:  ^    J— -a    1    >i»i  «".-i.E    -^.,1   w^trt-  of   *i-*\itu    i!.»    i.r*<"» 

or  decree  csi*r  «-.-;  .;  it  '■■— ■•■** \~j.  tt*  ;i->e*fc«*) :  tb*  wm^-titM*:  *!>«  are 

The  £r*t  p»i:   :u.  =  ;- cj  :{  n^*t  -.^"Vj-  *;v*"*^  *<7  'h*n.  and  *l»i  ■•and  at  'be 

rite  view*  w-r»   P-.trif  aai  A-_r3«ii*-  t*id   *f    'L*   dii'rw**.   ar»    «i'it*lr    •«•»• 

The  foroer  t*.-i  "ii;  ti-*r»  «u  i  yjmJii>  /*+  %t,  ti*.r  •'nuiu»wl* .  ari'l  »t*  a<tibwri- 

ity  of  (»>i  1=  t.ii*  11: it*,  mi  -j*t  :*»  ■>«    <rf    <b*    ••n>,u,-itr%,    •■    w»ll    aa    1e 

Aifc*T:&» 

to'tn'Sj 

man*  "...   Lt.  •      ;.:r.r    ;.;   ......       f".».  vf'b*    j,»*fe.f,.-     ..      . 

dMintvi    ;  :-=.'     -o.     -.'    --.-    >w.  jr  «r>    w>d    all    d»p-c«    irm^'*mt    'a* 

cbaran^TJTj.--*    :!    -;..    ■  i  ^  :.-►-,-    -i**  ■.«■/•  ->f  in4i>14<iala.  «,#•  «*«•*<.!•  »i»h 

ofj:    tie     ;•.— :.-.c     .<     ,.'-     ti    --^t    -**  "*    *■••*    f.,r    h;M«,t     "■•    h*d*a»*iBr» 

by  ibe  Jsi  .-1-  •           :_    i^   i  ^.  -.-,  -.^  .^A   -rf   it,*,    *i^,   I.,,.   U4   '*  rl»»  «l* 

Homaa  C*:it.-:    ."i-.r^.  ti-.  •■.-  a*fv<-  »(.)•■-.'•«    "»    «l-    friMK,    "«''      •*    '»■ 

mmjoc  ,V;,.    tl„    10*1,1    i„    i,ii+i4*M,    **4    I''    >• 

PredicaWes  .;-*«'-"-■;    *  *•*•  •*•**■  •«•'*"  ;•";    n- JHT5 

(         t-*   ■—! i-^t    ijl"*!-.*     t*  ■(kW   !«•    fl*U*m  I*  •«  >!<•  'ajumll  *f 

tw  art   ■*,:   -■    ■-   i-l      «-vl    m*1m,  vlL*H.*>Mf    f|«t»f'a»*ali,    »*>*   atata 

diBer-we.    ir&i-:.    aa,*    w^v      7m  rWfMWJr    „J,  ,  fa,^!,  wfc*  k  arUl 


Prejevalski 


Presbyter 


child.  It  lasts  in  the  human  subject  from 
274  to  280  days;  that  is  to  say,  that 
time  should  elapse  from  the  moment  of 
conception  to  the  time  of  birth.  Among 
the  earliest  signs  of  pregnancy  are  the 
stoppage  of  the  monthly  discharge,  and 
sickness,  usually  felt  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day,  and  thus  called  *  morning 
sickness.'  The  latter  usually  begins 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  week,  and  may 
last  all  the  time,  but  often  diminishes  in 
course  of  the  fourth  month.  Changes  in 
the  breast  are  evident  during  the  sec- 
ond month,  the  nipple  becoming  more 
Prominent,  and  the  dark  circle  round  it 
eing  deeper  in  tint  by  the  ninth  week, 
little  elevated  points  in  it  being  more 
marked.  Towards  the  fourth  month  en- 
largement of  the  belly  becomes  noticeable, 
and  continues  to  increase  regularly  till 
delivery  takes  place.  About  the  six- 
teenth or  seventeenth  week  quickening 
occurs;  that  is,  the  mother  becomes  aware 
of  movements  of  the  child.  None  of 
these  signs  are.  however,  absolutely  con- 
clusive, as  various  conditions  may  give 
rise  to  similar  signs  or  signs  resembling 
them.  The  only  conclusive  evidence  is 
the  detection  of  the  sounds  of  the  child's 
heart,  heard  by  applying  the  ear  to  the 
belly  of  the  mother,  midway  between  the 
navel  and  the  line  of  the  groins,  a  little 
to  the  right  or  left  of  the  middle  line. 
They  may  be  detected  about  the  eight- 
eenth week.  During  pregnancy  women 
should  take  regular  meals  of  plain, 
nourishing  food,  avoiding  rich  and  highly- 
seasoned  dishes,  and  should  restrain  un- 
wholesome cravings,  which  sometimes  ex- 
ist. Gentle  but  regular  and  moderate 
exercise  should  be  engaged  in.  all  un- 
due exertion,  effort,  and  fatigue  l>eing 
avoided.  Clothing  should  be  warm,  wool- 
en next  the  skin,  and  noichcre  tight. 
Prudence  in  baths  must  be  exercise*!,  too 
hot  or  too  cold  wat»*r  being  avoided,  and 
the  bowels  must  be  kept  well  regulated, 
only  the  mihh'st  medicine  being  used. 
Above  all,  a  calm  and  equable  frame  of 
mind  should  be  cultivated,  and  there 
should  he  no  hesitation  in  asking  advice 
of  the  doctor. 

Prejevalski.    Se*  Prshrmhi-i. 

Prelate  fpre''flt)»  in  church  law,  one 
of  those  spiritual  dignitaries 
who  exercise  jurisdiction  in  their  own 
name.  Thi'se  were  originallv  only  the 
bishop*,  archbishops  patriarchs,  and  the 
pope.  The  cardinals  and  Ifgates,  abbots 
and  prion,  also  obtained  certain  privi- 
leges of  jurisdiction  by  grant  or  pre- 
scription. The  term  is  now  commonly 
ummI  merely  to  signify  one  of  the  higher 
dignitaries  of  the  church. 


Prelude  (p*?nM)f  in  music,  arte 
.rrciuuc    inally  ^  firgt  vtLIt  ot  t 

sonata;  though,  as  the  name  implies,  it 
may  be  an  introduction  to  anj  piece  of 
music.  Bach  and  his  contemporaries 
elaborated  preludes  considerably;  and 
Chopin  wrote  several  piano  works  which, 
though  complete  in  themselves,  he  desig- 
nated preludes.  More  recently  the  term 
has  been  applied  to  operatic  introduc- 
tions when  they  are  shorter  than  the 
usual  overture.  Wagner  in  particular 
has  prefaced  most  of  his  operas  with  a 
prelude. 

Premises.    See  Logic>  SyUogUm. 
Premonstratensiaiis,  £*£?"■£: 


ligious  order,  founded  at  Premontre, 
near  La  on  in  France  by  St.  Norbert  in 
1120,  who  gave  them  the  rale  of  8t 
Augustine  with  some  additional  rigor. 
The  order  was  introduced  into  England 
in  1146,  and  its  members  were  then 
regularly  known  as  the  White  Canons. 
Before  the  Reformation  they  had  2000 
monasteries,  among  which  were  500  nun- 
neries, mostly  in  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands. France,  England,  and  the  north 
of  Europe.  The  order  is  now  very  small. 
PrPTitios  (pren'tis).  Sergeant  8„ 
x  re n n S3  orator,  born  in  Portland, 
Maine,  in  1808,  removed  to  Mississippi 
in  1827.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  in  the 
front  rank ;  as  a  speaker  was  remarka- 
ble for  wit,  sarcasm,  and  argumentative 
power.  His  manner  of  speaking  was  at 
once  natural  and  dramatic.  He  died  in 
1850. 

Preposition  g-g***^*^ 

fore),  a  part  of  speech  which  is  used 
to  show  the  relation  of  one  object  to  an- 
other, and  derives  its  name  from  its 
being  usually  placed  before  the  word 
which  expresses  the  object  of  the  rela- 
tion. In  some  languages  this  relation  is 
often  expressed  merely  by  changes  of  the 
termination. 

Presburg.    See  p™****'* 
Presbyopia  <yj^j£ V  £**£ 

sigbtedness,'  an  affection  of  the  eye  com- 
mon at  an  advanced  stage  of  life;  its 
effect  is  to  render  objects  near  the  eye 
less  distinct  than  those  at  a  distance. 
Persons  affected  with  presbyopia  gener- 
ally have  to  use  convex  spectacles. 
Prpshvtpr     (prcs'bi-ter;   Gr.  prr#bjr» 

-rresoyier    icros  an  elder)f  ln  ottce. 

bearer  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  the 
exact  character  and  position  of  whom  Is 
differently  regarded  by  different  authori- 
ties.   Presbyterians    generally    maintain 


tibytarimn  Pretbyterian 

orkfssmlly  hUktpjuad  prwbytr  were  by  law. —  The  constitution  of  the  Scotch 


;  Jfipisjcopallana  gener-  Church,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
i"f«»— «■  that  from  the  flrat  they  generally,  is  as  follows :  —  The  kirk- 
>  dtCsrentt  aa  waa  certainly  the  case  session  is  the  lowest  court,  and  is  com* 
erj  early  times.  By  the  end  of  the  posed  of  the  parochial  minister,  or  min- 
atf  cantury  the  presbyters  held  a  latere,  if  more  than  one,  and  of  lay  elders 
dan  in  connection  with  the  emigre-  (usually  from  six  to  twenty)  ;  the  min- 
im intermediate  between  that  of  ister,  or  senior  minister  where  there  are 
in  and  deacon,  and  represented  the  more  than  one,  being  president  or  mod- 
its  or  second  order  of  clergy.  erator.  This  court  exercise*  the  relig- 
ftbvteri&n  (P*«»--bi-terri-an)t  a  ious  discipline  of  the  parish;  but  an 
PMj^iiiwi  name  applied  to  those  appeal  may  be  made  from  its  decisions 
stiane  who  bold  that  there  is  no  to  the  presbytery,  and  age  in  from  the 
r  in  the  church  as  established  by  presbytery  to  the  synod.  A  presbytery 
st  and  his  apostles  superior  to  that  consists  of  the  pastors  of  the  churches 
resbyters  (see  Presbyter),  and  who  within  a  certain  district,  and  of  an  elder 
church  government  in  presbyteries,  connected  with  each,  while  the  synod 
associations  of  ministers  and  elders,  comprises  the  presbyteries  within  a  cer- 
pssed  all  of  equal  powers,  without  tain  area,  their  ministers  and  represent- 
superiority  among  them.  The  Pres-  afire  elders.  (flee  Presbytery,  Synod,  f 
plans  believe  that  the  authority  of  The  General  Assembly  w  the  highest 
*  ministers  is  derived  from  the  Holy  ecclesiastical  court,  its  decisions  being  su- 
it by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  preme.  (See  A$$embly.  (jenrral.i  lie- 
presbytery;  and  they  oppose  the  sides  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
pendent  scheme  of  the  common  rights  there  are  others  whose  constitution  is 
christians  by  the  same  arguments  Presbyterian,  but  who  decline  being  con- 
•h  are  used  for  that  pun***  by  the  nected  with  or  receiving  emolument*  from 
copalians.  They  affirm  that  all  min-  the  state.  The  rbief  of  the**-,  the 
s,  being  ambassadors  of  Christ,  are  Free  Churv-h  and  the  United  Presbyterian, 
.1  by  their  commission  :  and  that  unit#»d  in  UiOO  as  the  United  Free  Cbi«rch 
copacy     was     gradually     established  of  Scotland. 

i  the  primitive  pra'ti'-e  of  making  the  Shortly  after  the  Reforms t ion  Presby- 
trator.  or  speaker  of  tb-  prenbytery.  terianittrn  was  in  considerable  strength 
permanent  offirer.  TL»-»-  i*oMfion*  in  Knglnnd.  a  large  number  of  the  I'uri- 
maintain  against  the  Kpi- '-opaliaua  tans  preferring  this  system  to  episcopacy : 
he  general  argument  that  tb«*  terms  but  it  subsequently  declined  in  strength. 
>p  and  presbyter  are  n-—\  a*  syuon-  The  rule  of  the  Stuarts,  however,  did 
us  terms  in  the  New  T-^iim^it.  end  much  to  renew  its  vigor,  and  in  1042 
they  were  us*--!  simply  To  designate  the  I»Dg  Parliament  abolished  episro- 
miD ister  appoix.:*-*]  by  the  :ipo*tie*  to  pacy.  a  measure  followed  by  the  meeting 
charge  of  a  n*«w  *i.  ir«h  on  its  of  the  famous  Assembly  of  Divine*  at 
dation.  They  !b*r«-f'.r«-  '  V;iu  valid-  West zninxter  the  following  year.  In  1044 
for  the  ordibiti'iT:  «:•* r  *h«-  Prekhy-  rtrewhytery  was  sanctioned  by  parliament, 
in  form,  as  tl.-r-  uj»  originally  no  but  it  was  never  generally  adopted,  or 
er  ecclesiastic  tl.an  a  p**-h\T"r  in  regularly  organised,  except  in  London 
•burch.  and  Lancashire.  Soon  after  the  Resto- 
re first  Pre** ;.  ?er:-!i  'Ljr'h  in  ration  episropary  was  restored,  and  about 
*rn  times  wa*»  5o-.r.  :•  i  ir.  «;•■!.#•  v»  by  !!<*"*>  Presbyterian  clergy  mere  ejected 
i  Caivin  a^.j:  \%\l  :  •  • (*  ?1.*-  «ou-  from  the:r  r-ure*  in  conaeo/itone*  of  the 
tion  ar:d  d'-'TL*--  vt.  •  *  ^  r  j  -  e  in-  A«-t  of  Uniformity  In  WhL  Pre«byte- 
aced.  «i:L  *■■::.-  ::.'.:.•  •.».  into  rlanUm  has  ever  sin'<e  been  simplv  one 
land  by  J  ■•  *.  K-.  i  ;■•-..•  ir>!0.  of  the  forms  of  di***-nt  in  Kng!an4.  and 
gb  the  Pre- • .;.  •■  •;  r.  v.  *  ».•,»  Jngaliy  has  held  no  prominent  position,  though 
rnize<l  a-  !*• -  :.  ■  •  '.  *'  -;;.  of  » ».  ;r'h  many  Preabyterian  *  bur*- bet  are  ar-at- 
rnment  ur?*  ;  ]Y*j  ]  r  nearly  a  t«-re*J  throughout  England.  Of  these  by 
ury  afrer  •■  *  •:  •■••.  «:,»  a  *ou-  far  the  greater  number  are  united  to 
il  *tru£z>  *  •  :>  !  l»e»»  ♦H'n  form  a  siLgle  body,  tLe  Presbyterian 
copa'-y  :-r.-:  P-—  •■••:■:  mt.uI  0.ur»b  of  England. —  The  Presbyterian 
oately  \\  rr..  'J*.  '  IV. m  in  Church  in  Ireland  originated  through  the 
it  wa*  tr-»-                    :  ■■"  ' '.   Kng-  settlement  of  Keoftisb  '.Zionists  in  Ulster 

and    S" ■•  ■•    i"*zii    of  in  the  reign  of  James  I.     When  Charles 

ch  gnverr  v..  •hWftml  II   attempted  to  force  Prelacy  upon  the 

i  of  ***:.-<...•>•        j"  ..-•.!•  *:a  in  Scot-  K*^i-h  many  of  them  took  refuge  In  the 

,  and  trs'  't*-  S  — .  <*  «*"h  should  north  of  Ireland,  whseh  save  the 

upported  as  the  o;,  y  on*  established  of    PraahjtssiaaaSai    sa    that 


Presbytery  Prescription 

fresh    impulse.     The   favor   shown    them  during  the  latter  half  of  his  life  he  could 

by  William  111  was  of  great  assistance  scarcely  use  it.    After  two  yean  spent 

to  them;  which  they  repaid  by  the  part  in    traveling    through    England,    France, 

they  played  in  the  rebellion  under  James  and  Italy,  chiefly  for  health,  he  returned 

II,   particularly   in  the   memorable  siege  to  his  native  country,  where  he  married, 

of  Londonderry.     As  a  test  of  his  grati-  and   set   himself   assiduously   to   literary 

tude  the  king  doubled  the  sum  given  for  labor.     The  earliest   fruits  of  this  were 

the    support    of    their    ministers,    hence  contributions    to    the    North    American 

known  as  Regium  Donum.     The  Presby-  Review;   and   for   many   years   his  only 

terian  Church  was  early  introduced  into  productions    were    essays    and    magasine 

the  United  States,  and  has,  including  its  articles.     Acquaintance      with      Spanish 

several  branches,  a  membership  of  about  literature,    which    he   began    to   cultivate 

2,000,000.     The  body  is  an  important  one  in    1824,    led    him    to    attempt    his    first 

also  in   Canada  and  other   British  colo-  great    work    on     Spanish    history,    The 

nies,  and  in   Europe,   its   membership   in  Reign   of  Ferdinand   and   Isabella,   pub- 

the  world  being  estimated  at  12,250,000.  lished    in    1837.     It    was    received    with 

Among  Protestant  churches  it  is  surpassed  enthusiasm  both  in  America  and  Europe; 

in    numbers    only    by    the    Episcopalians  was     rapidly     translated     into     French, 

and  the  Methodists.     The  Methodists  and  Spanish,    and    German;    and    its    author 

Baptists  largely  exceed  it  in  membership  was    elected    a    member    of    the    Royal 

in  the  United  States.  Academy     at     Madrid.     Prescott's     next 

PresbvterV     (pres'bi-ter-i),  a  judica-  work   was   the  History  of  the   Conquest 

*         *     tory,    consisting    of    the  of  Mexico,  with  a  Preliminary  View  a/ 

pastors  of  all  the  churches  of  any  par-  the  Ancient  Mexican  Civilization,  and  the 

ticular  Presbyterian  denomination  within  Life  of  the  Conqueror  Hernando  Cortes, 

s  giveu  district,  along  with  their  ruling  which    appeared    in    1843,    and    was    re- 

(i.e.,   presiding)    elders,   there  being  one  ceived    with    an    equal   degree    of    favor. 

ruling    elder    from    each    church    session  In  1847  he  published  the  History  of  the 

commissioned   to  represent   the  congrega-  Conquest    of   Peru,    with  a   Preliminary 

tion    in    conjunction    with    the    minister.  View   of   the    Civilisation   of   the   Incus. 

The  functions  of  the  presbytery  are,   to  In    1855    the    first    two    volumes   of   the 

grant  licenses  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  long-expected    History   of   the   Reign   of 

to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  such  as  Philip  //,  King  of  Spain,  appeared,  and 

apply   for  them ;   to  ordain   ministers  to  proved   to   the   public  equally   acceptable 

vacant    charges;    to    judge    in    cases    of  with   Prescott's  former  works.     In   1858 

reference   for  advice,   and   in  complaints  was   published   a   third   volume;   but  the 

and  appeals  which  come  from  the  church  sudden  death  of  the  author  from  apoplexy 

sessions   within   the  bounds  of  the  pres-  put   a  stop   to   his   labors.     Prescott  af- 

bytery :     and     generally     to    superintend  fords  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  sue* 

whatever  relates  to  the'  spiritual  interests  cess   of   indomitable  industry  and   perse* 

of    the    several    congregations    under    its  verance,  carried  out  in  spite  of  the  aflte» 

charge,   both   in   respect   of  doctrine  and  tion  of  partial  blindness.                              I 

discipline.     Appeals  may   be  taken   from  Prescott      county  seat  of  Yavapai  Go. 

the  presbytery   to   the   provincial   synod,  ^ow  *  ">     Arizona,    134    miles    N.    of 

and  thence  to  the  general  assembly.  Phoenix.     It  is  an  important  mining,  cat- 

Prescot    (Pft's'kuU,    a    manufacturing  tie,    funning   and   commercial  center  for 

g     u     and  market  town  in  England,  Northern  Arizona.     Location  of  Whipple 

county    of    Lancaster,    8    miles    east    of  Burracks,     U.     S.    government    hospital. 

Liverpool.     Prescot   has  long  been   noted  Pop.  (1920)  5010. 

for     the     manufacture     of     watch-tools,  Prescription    (Pre  "8krlp 'shun).     In 

watch-movements  and   hands,   small   files,  «■■ x ^ovx *P *  v       iaw.  is  a  right  or  title 

etc.     Earthenware.  gla«*s  bottles,  etc..  are  acquired    by    use    and    time;    the    object 

also  manufactured.     Pop.   (li)ll),  8154.  being  to  secure  the   title  to  property  to 

PrPQpntt      William     Hickuno.     his-  him   who   has   had   the   possession   of   It 

xicsi/uit,    torian       ^m      in      gaienif  for   the  term   fixed   by   the  lsw,   and  te 

Massachusetts,    in    i79C>;    died    in    1S59.  prevent    any    one    from    disturbing    his 

His    father    was    a    lawyer,    the    son    of  possession   after  such  term   has  expired. 

Colonel     William     Prescott,     who     com-  In    the    English   common    law   the   term 

mended  the  American  forces  at  the  battle  prescription    is    applied    only    to    lncor» 

of  Bunker  Hill.     In  1811  he  entered  Har-  poreal  hereditaments,  as  a  right  of  way. 

vard  College,  and  was  graduated  in  1814.  a  common,  etc.,  and  requires  Immemorial 

While  at  college  he  met  with  an  accident  time  to  establish  it.     This  rule  was  modi- 

to  his  left  eye.  completely  depriving  him  fied,  however,  by  a  statute  under  William 

of  if*  use  for  ever  afterwards,  and   ren-  IV,  which  provides  that  no  right  of  com* 

dering  the  or  her  eventually  so  weak  Uiat  mnn  shall  be  defeated  after  thirty  years1 
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Preserved  Provisions  President 


salting  being  the  most  common  process,  packed  are  made  of  rolled  steel  sheet. 
But  to  preserve  large  quantities  of  veg-  coated  by  dipping  the  sheet  in  molten  tin. 
etable  and  animal  products  for  food  pur-  At  first  all  cans  were  made  by  hand,  bat 
poses,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  them  are  now  made  by  automatic  machinery. 
nearly  in  their  fresh  state,  they  must  be  In  the  early  method  of  canning  the  lias 
subjected  to  one  of  three  processes,  were  perforated  with  a  small  aperture  or 
These  are  —  drying,  refrigeration,  and  ex-  pinhole  and  soldered  carefully  down.  The 
elusion  of  air  and  microbic  germs.  With  cases  were  then  set  in  a  bath  of  chloride 
vegetables,  which  contain  so  large  an  of  calcium ;  heat  was  applied  until  the 
amount  of  water  in  proportion  to  their  boiling  point  was  reached  and  the  air  was 
solid  and  nutritious  material,  the  process  thus  expelled  through  the  pinholes.  These 
of  drying  is  peculiarly  applicable,  and  it  holes  were  then  hermetically  closed  and 
is  largely  employed  as  the  means  of  the  can  and  contents  once  more  subjected 
furnishing  fresh  vegetable  food  for  ships  to  the  operations  of  heat  until  the  con- 
in  a  compact  and  portable  form,  when,  in  tents  were  perfectly  cooked.  The  solder 
addition  to  desiccation,  compression  is  can  has  been  superseded  by  the  open-top 
also  employed.  or  so-called  sanitary  can.    One  end  is  left 

The  preservation  of  articles  of  food  by  entirely  off  until  the  can  is  filled.  From 
the  application  of  cold  is  the  simplest  of  the  packing  table  the  can  is  conveyed  to 
all  known  methods,  and  in  such  climates  the  exhaust  box,  passing  through  steam 
as  the  United  States,  Russia,  etc.,  it  is  which  heats  the  contents  to  160  degrees 
largely  taken  advantage  of;  while  of  late  Fahrenheit.  Then  the  entire  end  ii 
it  has  generated  a  large  and  increasing  crimped  to  the  can  by  rollers,  making  it 
trade  between  the  countries  of  the  north  airtight.  It  is  then  cooked  by  steam  and 
and  south  temperate  zones.  In  1875  ice  water  to  a  temperature  of  212  degrees 
began  to  be  used  to  preserve  fresh  meat  Fahrenheit,  and  from  the  cooker  it  ii 
in  considerable  quantities,  which  was  taken  to  the  storage  room,  piled  and  left 
sent  from  America  to  Europe.  The  use  to  cool.  If,  after  several  days,  swells, 
of  ice  has  been  largely  replaced  by  refrig-  which  are  due  either  to  defective  sterilisa- 
erating  machines,  by  which  a  temperature  tion  or  to  leaky  cans,  develop,  they  are 
best    suited    to    the   preservation    of    the  rejected. 

material  is  maintained.  The  result  is  No  preservatives  are  needed  under  the 
that  the  distribution  of  meat  over  the  present  system  of  canning.  Aside  from 
surface  of  the  globe  is  being  revolution-  the  product  itself  the  only  things  added 
ized.  The  trade  between  Great  Britain  «re  salt,  sugar  or  other  seasoning,  and 
and  New  Zealand  in  fresh  mutton  is  now  water.  In  the  canning  of  corn  and  peas 
immense,  and  a  large  trade  exists  between  saccharin  and  sulphites  were  formerly 
Argentina  and  northern  countries.  The  "S(k<l»  but  the  practice  has  been  discon- 
modern  methods  of  refrigeration  for  car-  tinned.  Canned  foods  are  very  wholesome, 
rying  purposes  consist  of  an  air-tight  Dllt  ono°  tne  can  is  opened  they  should  be 
room  on  board  ship,  where  the  meat  is  removed  and  used  at  once.  Bacteria  may 
kept,  and  through  which  drv  cold  air  develop  if  the  canned  provisions,  are  per- 
is made  to  circulate  by  means  of  special  mitted  to  stand  open  before  being  used. 
inachiuerv  driven  bv  steam,  the  air  being  fil««s  bottles  are  largely  used  in  place  of 
lirst  compressed  and  cooled  bv  the  refrig-  tin  cans  for  household  preserving.  Fruits 
erating  machines  spoken  of,  a  further  n™y  ne  preserved  by  pouring  hot  syrup 
cooling  taking  place  when  it  is  again  into  the  lars  and  setting  them,  when 
allowed  to  expand.  closed,  in  boiling  water. 

The  process  of  preservation  by  exclu-  President  (prez'i-dent),  one  who  pre- 
dion from  the  action  of  atmospheric  air  *^»au.cih#  8j(j(»s.  a  presiding  officer. 
is  yearly  assuming  more  importance  and  The  supreme  executive  officer  of  the 
lw»ing  more  largely  practiced.  The  most  United  States  is  styled  President.  The 
perfect  method,  and  that  which  is  now  qualifications  of  a  person  raised  to  this 
most  generally  resorted  to.  is  the  enclo-  dignity  are,  to  be  a  natural-born  citiien 
mire  of  the  food  in  air-tight  cases  from  of  the  age  of  30  years,  and  to  have  re- 
which  the  air  is  then  expelled;  upon  the  sided  14  years  within  the  States.  The 
perfection  of  the  air-excluding  process  de-  election  is  by  an  electoral  college,  the 
peiids  entirely  the  preservation  of  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  popular 
article.  The  lirst  successful  attempt  to  vote,  and  who  subsequently  meet  and 
preserve  fresh  meut  in  this  way  was  made  elect  the  President.  In  his  legisla- 
in  ls<K)  by  M.  Appert,  a  Frenchman,  tive  capacity  the  President  has  the 
The  plan  now  generally  adopted  is  com-  power  of  approving  bills  sent  to  him 
monly  known  as  cannina,  and  is  appli-  after  passing  Congress,  or  of  returning 
cable  alike  for  flesh-meats,  vegetables  and  them  to  the  house  in  which  they  origi- 
t'nuts.     The  cans  in  which  the  food   is  nated,  with  his  reasons  for  non-approval 
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If  I*  retain*  m  bill  for  tin  days  without  with  Charles  I,  assumed  the  same  power. 
■If  lag  It  becomes  a  law,  unless  an  ad-  The  government  of  Charles  II  imitated 
joammcnt  of  Congress  prevents  its  re-  their  ordinances,  and  the  press  did  not 
turn,  whan  It  falls  to  become  a  law.  In  really  become  free  till  the  expiration  of 
his  executive  capacity  ha  Is  commander-  the  statutes  restricting  it  in  1693,  aftei 
in-chief  of  Una  army  and  nary ;  he  has  the  which  it  was  found  Impossible  to  pass 
power  of  making  treaties,  subject  to  the  new  laws  in  restraint  of  it,  and  it  has 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators ;  remained  free  ever  since,  the  last  restric- 
of  appointing  ambassadors,  ministers,  con-  tion  in  England  ceasing  with  the  aboli- 
suls,  Judaea  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  tion  of  the  newspaper  stamp  duty,  in 
other  public  officials  not  otherwise  pro-  1856.  Such  legal  checks  as  remain  are 
vided  for ;  of  convening  Congress  in  extra  merely  intended  to  prevent  outrages  on 
session  when  deemed  necessary,  and  per-  religion  or  decency,  to  protect  subjects 
forming  other  executive  duties.  The  aul-  from  defamation,  and  to  conserve  the 
ory  of  the  President  since  1909  has  been  copyright  of  authors.  The  constitution 
$75,000,  with  $25,000  for  traveling  ex-  of  many  of  the  United  States  declare, 
penses.  See  also  United  States,  Constitu-  as  we  should  expect,  for  liberty  of  the  • 
tion,  and  Succession,  President.  press,  and  one  of  the  notable  events  of 

PrAe/iTiA  Tftl*  (presk  11),  a  town  of  colonial  history  was  a  suit  in  New  York 
xrrc&quc  x»ic  Aroostook  Co.,  Maine,  which  established  liberty  of  the  press  in 
42  miles  N.  by  w.  of  Iloulton,  on  Bangor  that  colony.  Within  the  United  States 
&  Aroostook  and  Canadian  Pacific  rail-  ae  a  nation  there  has  been  no  question 
ways.     Pop.  (1920)  5581.  of  the  full  liberty  of  the  press,  subject 

PreSS  frBERTY  of  the,  the  liberty  of  to  the  operation  of  the  law  for  libel.  The 
'  every  citizen  to  print  whatever  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  South  Amer- 
he  chooses,  a  privilege  which  does  not  ican  tepublics.  Among  European  coun- 
prevent  his  being  amenable  to  justice  tries,  it  may  be  generally  said  the  liberty 
for  the  abuse  of  this  liberty.  The  right  of  the  press  is  found  moat  predominant 
of  printing  rests  on  the  same  abstract  among  the  weaker  powers,  such  as  Spain, 
grounds  as  the  right  of  speech,  and  it  Turkey,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switser- 
might  seem  strange  to  a  man  unac-  land,  and  Roumania :  while  in  Germany, 
qua  Id  ted  with  history  that  printing  should  Austria,  and  particularly  in  Russia,  there 
be  subjected  to  a  previous  censorship,  as  are  still  many  restrictions.  In  the  Brlt- 
it  is  in  some  countries,  and  has  been  in  ish  colonies  the  law  is  as  in  England,  but 
all,  any  more  than  speaking,  and  that  in  India  the  governor-general  exercises  a 
the  liberty  of  the  press  should  he  ex-  censorship.  See  Books  (Censorship  of). 
pressly  provided  for  in  the  constitutions  Press  1'hntixu.  See  Printing. 
of  most  free  states.     But  when  we  look  MA^aa9 

to  history  we  find  the  origin  of  this,  as  Pressbnre1  or  Phesbuho  (presTnirg), 
of  many  other  legislative  anomalies,  in  •*,*^oou,**5)  ft  town  in  Hungary,  35 
periods  when  politics,  religion,  and  indi-  miles  east  of  Vienna,  beautifully  situated 
vidual    rights   were  confusedly    interniin-    on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  on 

J  led.  It  is  only  since  men's  views  of  the  spurs  of  the  Little  Carpathians.  The 
ust  limits  of  government  have  become  most  striking  edifice  is  the  ruined  royal 
clearer  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  has  palace,  on  the  top  of  an  eminence,  burned 
been  recognized  as  a  right;  ami  to  Kng-  in  1811.  The  cathedral  is  a  large  Gothic 
land  we  are  particularly  indebted  for  the  structure,  dating  from  the  eleventh  cen- 
establishment  of  this  principle.  The  ex-  tury,  which  has  latterly  l>een  considerably 
istence  of  a  censorship  of  the  press  was  modernized ;  here  the  kings  of  Hungary 
for  centuries,  however,  deemed  an  essen-  were  crowned.  The  Franciscan  church 
tial  to  the  safety  of  all  Kuropean  govern-  (thirteenth  century)  is  also  noteworthy, 
ments.  Liberty  of  printing,  as  we  un-  There  are  also  several  palaces,  including 
derstand  it,  is  a  comparatively  modern  that  of  the  primate  of  Hungary.  The 
notion;  Milton's  plea  for  a  free  press  met  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
with  no  response  from  his  own  party.  The  manufactures  are  various.  The 
nor  for  very  many  years  later  was  it  trade,  particularly  transit,  and  chiefly  in 
the  cue  of  any  party  in  the  Knglish  com-  corn  and  timber,  is  extensive.  Pressburg 
monwealth  to  refrain  from  suppressing  is  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity,  and 
the  writings  of  their  political  opponents,  was  long  a  fortress  of  some  strength. 
In  England  the  liberty  of  the  press,  soon  In  1.">41,  when  the  Turks  captured  Buds, 
after  printing  was  introduced,  was  reg-  it  became  the  capital  of  Hungary,  and 
ulated  by  the  king's  proclamation*,  pro-  retained  the  honor  till  the  Emperor 
hibitionx.  charters  of  license,  etc..  and  Joseph  II  restored  it  to  Buda.  The 
final) v  by  the  court  of  Star-chamber,  treaty  by  which  Austria  ceded  Venice 
The  Long  Parliament,  after  their  rupture  to  France  and  the  Tyrol  to  Bavaria  wa/ 


FressensiS  ^resumption 

signed  here  in  1805.  Pop.  78,223,  more  in  the  decorated  style  of  the  fourteenth 
than  half  of  whom  are  Germans  and  century,  is  also  a  fine  building;  and  one 
several  thousand  Jews.  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  8t 
PrpQQpncp  (pra-san-sa),  Edmond  i>e,  Walburga's,  is  considered  the  finest  in 
iicaacnac  a  prencn  protestant  roin-  the  town.  The  town-hall  is  a  splendid 
ister,  born  at  Paris  in  1824.  After  study-  structure;  and  generally  the  architecture 
ing  under  Vinet  at  Lausanne,  and  at  of  Preston  is  good.  The  river  is  spanned 
Halle  and  Berlin,  he  became  pastor  of  by  five  bridges,  two  of  them  railway 
Taitbout  Chapel,  Paris,  where  he  gained  bridges,  one  of  which  cost  £40,000.  The 
a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher.  He  railway  station  (recently  reconstructed) 
sat  in  the  National  Assembly  (1871-75),  is  very  large,  and  is  one  of  the  most  inl- 
and was  made  life  senator  in  1883.  He  port  ant  junctions  on  the  London  and 
is  the  author  of  many  religious  works —  Northwestern  Railway.  The  original  sta- 
historical,  evangelical,  etc.,  some  of  which,  pie  manufacture  of  the  town  was  linen, 
including  his  Life  of  Christ,  have  been  which  is  still  woven  to  some  extent,  but 
translated  into  English.  He  died  in  1891.  has  been  completely  eclipsed  by  the  cotton 
Press-£*&TI£*  tl,e  name  given  in  Eng-  manufacture,  of  which  Preston  is  now 
11CD  oail6)  laud  to  a  detachment  of  one  of  the  chief  centers.  Preston  also  has 
seamen  who  (under  a  naval  officer)  were  machine-shops,  iron  and  brass  foundries, 
empowered,  in  time  of  war,  to  lay  hold  railway-carriage  works,  breweries,  malt- 
of  seafaring  men  and  compel  them  to  houses,  roperies,  tanneries,  etc.  8ome 
serve  in  the  king's  ships.  This  practice  shipping  trade  is  carried  on,  and  exten- 
becaine  obsolete  during  the  last  century,  sive  harbor  and  river  diversion  works 
though  the  laws  permitting  it  have  never  have  much  improved  the  town  as  a  port 
been  repealed.  No  such  practice  has  ever  In  1323  Preston,  originally  Priest's-town, 
existed  in  the  United  States.  was  taken  and  burned  by  Robert  Bruce; 
Prester  John  (Pwest  or  Presby-  in  the  great  civil  war  it  espoused  the 
x  wu  ter  John),  a  legend-  royalist  cause,  and  was  twice  captured 
ary  personage  of  some  note.  In  the  mid-  by  the  Parliamentarians;  in  the  rebellion 
die  ages  it  was  reported  by  travelers  of  1715  it  was  occupied  by  the  Jacobite 
that  there  was  a  Christian  prince  who  forces;  in  that  of  1745  the  Highlanders, 
reigned  in  the  interior  of  Asia  under  this  headed  by  the  Pretender,  passed  through 
name,  and  the  same  story  was  also  known  Preston  both  on  their  march  to  London 
to  the  Crusaders.  Who  this  Prester  John  and  on  their  retreat.  Preston  was  the 
was  it  is  not  easy  to  decide:  the  suppo-  birthplace  of  Arkwright  Pop.  (1911), 
sition  that  he  was  the  Dalai  Lama,  or  117,088;  (1921)  117,426. 
one  of  the  chief  prints  of  the  Lamaites.  PrestOTTDftllS  (pres- tun-pansf),  a 
does  not  agree  with  the  position  assigned  *^»vvii|iaiia  smau  town  in  Scot- 
to  his  residence  by  travelers.  The  Por-  land,  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  near 
tuguese  in  the  fifteenth  century  picked  the  south  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
up  a  story  of  a  Christian  prince  in  Cen-  It  used  to  have  a  flourishing  manufacture 
tral  Africa,  and  by  some  confusion  of  of  salt :  hence  the  name.  In  the  vicinity 
names  they  transferred  thither  the  throne  is  the  scene  of  the  famous  battle  in  174& 
of  Prester  John.  IIem*e  in  recent  times  whon  the  Jacobites  defeated  Sir  Jobs 
the  homo  of  this  mythical  prince  and  Cope  and  ihe  royal  forces. 
prieM  has  always  been  laid  in  Abyssinia.  PrPQTwir»>i  (prest'wich).  a  town  of 
PrestO  fpresV.;  Italian),  quick,  used  ^Acai/Witu  England,  in  Lancashire, 
v  in  music  to  designate  a  faster  4  miles  northwest  of  Manchester,  a  fsfor- 
rate  of  movement  than  is  indicated  by  ite  residence  of  Manchester  merchants. 
allrtjro.  Vnxto  a*m\  denotes  very  quick,  pop.  (1SH1)  17,195;  (1021)  18.750. 
and    j>r**ti*xim»    the    highest    degree    of  PrpanTrmtirm     ( pre- sum  '  shun),     in 

qm<ki,e>s.  rresumpuon   1;lw   ig  the  aMam!af 

Preston     fpr«-s'hni».  a   municipal  and  of  a  fact  or  proposition  as  true,  and  is 

parliamentary     borough    of  of  two  kinds,  prwtumptio  juris  and  prw- 

Kugland.   in    L:in<-a*hir«*.   27   miles  north-  mmptio  juris  et  de  jure.    The  prttiump- 

east  of  Li\er|Miol.  agreeably  situated  on  a  tio  juri*  is  a  presumption  established  in 

height   «b«,\e  the  rk'ht   or  north  hank  of  law  till  the  contrary  be  proved,  e.  g.  the 

the  ICibUe.  n.-ar  the  head  of  its  estuary,  assessor  of  goods  is  presumed  to  be  the 

The  i-nvim'i*.   of   the   town   exhibit    much  owner.    The  prcr*umpt\o  juris  et  de  jure 

pleasing  *yener>.  and   the  town  possesses  js  that  where  law  or  custom  establishes 

tiini'     tine     piiblif     parks.     Among     the  nny  proposition  that  cannot  be  overcome 

diun  In**    Christ    Church    is   admired    for  nv   contra rv   evidence,   as  the  incapacity 

:he   purity   of    it*    Norman    architecture;  in  a  minor  with  guardians  to  act  without 

lue  parish  church,  which  has  been  rebuilt  their  consent. 
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¥vmtanA*r  ■*•*  Ckmrim  Edward  Laomedon.  By  bis  second  wife,  Hecuba, 
*  *«wawi  •  Btmmrtt  and  St  mar  t  be  bad,  according  to  Homer,  nineteen 
iJmmei  B4wmw4  FrmweU).  children,  the  moat  famous  being  Hector, 
Prfttfirial  (»*tllW*)f  a  city  of  Sooth  Paris,  Cassandra,  and  Troilus.  His  name 
***»•*'**•  Africa,  capital  of  the  Trans-  has  been  rendered  famous  bv  the  tragical 
▼mal  Province  and  of  the  Union  of  South  fate  of  himself  and  bis  family,  n«  a  result 
Africa,  85  miles  if.  B.  of  Johannesburg,  of  the  Trojan  war.  When  he  was  ex- 
it was  founded  in  1805;  named  after  the  tremely  old  the  Greeks  demanded  of  him 
Boerjceneral,  Pretorius,  lint  president  of  the  restoration  of  Helen,  who  had  been 
the  Booth  African  Repabttc.  Captured  carried  away  by  Paris,  and  on  bis  refusal 
»y  the  British  in  1900L    Fop.  50,000.  to  give  her  up  they   made   war  against 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani-  T,ro*  and  t005  *na  destroyed  the  city, 

**w«*u«*w.u  va   viumd;    w  -npr  after  a  siege  of  ten  years.     Homer  gives 

mal*      8ee  Animals  (Cruelty  to).  no  account  of  the  death  of  Priam;  but 

other  poets  represent   him   to  have  been 

l>i»»?rA4a      (pre'vfi-za),   a    fortified   sea-  slain  at  the  altar  of  Zeus  by  Pyrrhus  the 

XTCVcat*     ^^  of  <;rew,  in  tn„  KpiruH.  Greek. 

Department  of  Janinn.  at  the  entrance  to  PTnortnft     (prl-a'pus),    a    Greek    deity, 

the  Gulf  of  Arta.     Formerly  in  Albania,  **"*1'»*0     tne    deformed    son    of    Dio- 

it  was  annexed  to  Gnw  an  a  result  of  nysus  and  Aphrodite,  a  god  of  garden*. 

the  Balkan  wars  (11112-13).    It  ha*  had  a  fruits,  etc.,  considered  by  mythologists  to 

stormy    history,    having    been    frequently  represent    fertility    in    nature.     He    was 

blockaded  and  captured.    Turkey  long  bad  worshiped  in  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  also 

possession  of  the  town*    Pop.  7000.  in  Home. 

Provost  D'Exiles  iprflv0  d«p«)»  Pribram  ivKbTkv\:  Bo\  Xn¥'\ 

«.a**yv0v  vmaaavb  Ajctoixe     Fran-  «***■**■**">    brain),   a    town    of   Central 

coia,    a    French    writer,    born    in    10(J7.  Bohemia,    in    a    district    where   are   rich 

Originally  a  member  of  the  Jesuit  order,  lead  and  silver  mines.     Pop.  13,570. 

be  soon  quitted  it  for  the  military  service.  Prihvlov    Islands     ( Pi**be-Iof ) ,    or 

After  alternating   several   times   between  ****V*V¥    *aiouuo     Pur  yloff,    a 

the  church  and  the  army,  he  gave  up  both  group  of  Wands  on  the  coast  of  Alaska, 

f>rofessions,  and  in  1720  he  went  to  Hoi-  in  Itebring  Sea,  belonging  to  the  United 
and,  where  he  published  his  Me"  moires  States.  The  largest  are  St.  Paul,  St. 
d'un  Uomme  de  Quality.  After  a  sojourn  George.  Walrux  an<.  Beaver  Islands, 
of  two  years  in  England  he  returned  to  They  are  frequented  by  numbers  of  fur- 
France,  and  was  appointed  almoner  and  seals.  The  natives  are  Aleutians, 
secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Conti.  From  Prj/»»  See  Value. 
this  period  till  his  death  in  17(3  be  pur-  "«'*• 

sued  an  active  literary  life,  editing  a  Price  fprbM.  Richard,  an  English  re- 
Journal  called  Pour  et  Contre,  and  pub-  XX1VC  ligious  ami  economical  writer, 
li thing  many  romances,  of  which  the  best  born  in  1723 ;  for  most  of  his  life  a  pas- 
known  are  the  Uistoire  de  M.  Cleveland,  tor  to  various  Dissenting  churches  in  the 
and  the  Histoirc  du  Chevalier  des  (Jricu*  metropolis.  He  commenced  his  literary 
et  de  Manon  Lc  scout,  career  in  1758  by  his  Revietc  of  the  Prin- 
Th&Tr t%*t -Po rod nl  (pra- vO-pa-ra-  cipal  Difficulties  in  Morals,  which  wa» 
rrCVOTt  ramuui  doU,  LuciEN  Ax-  followed  by  Four  nt**<rtation*  on  the 
ATOLE,  a  French  writer  and  member  of  Importance  of  Christianity,  The  Xaturo 
the  Academy,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1829.  o£  Historical  Eridcncr,  etc..  (17<»7».  In 
In  1855  he  obtained  the  chair  of  French  li71  appeared  his  Observations  on  Jtrrcr- 
literature  in  the  faculty  of  Aix,  but  soon  sionaru  Payments  and  Annuities,  and 
resigned,  and  next  year  became  one  of  the  later  the  celebrated  Surthampton  Mortal- 
editors  of  the  Journal  des  iPfbats,  a  pai>er  ity  Tables.  He  also  published  a  numbei 
with  which  he  never  broke  bis  connection,  of  political  tracts,  in  one  of  which  be 
In  1870  he  went  as  ambaKsador  to  the  advocated  the  cause  of  the  American  col- 
United  States;  but  soon  after  his  arrival  onies  in  177(1.  When  Pitt  became  prime* 
Kut  an  end  to  his  own  life  —  his  mind  minister  he  consulted  I>r.  Price  in  bis 
ting,  it  is  believed,  unhinged  by  the  news  schemes  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
of  the  declaration  of  war  by  France  debt,  and  the  establishment  of  tbe  sinking 
■gainst  Prussia.  He  wrote  Etudes  sur  fund  was  the  result  of  bis  recommenda- 
les  Moralist* s  Francois,  Kssai  de  VHis-  tion.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
toire  L'nivrrs*ll*\  La  France  Sou velle,  French  revolution,  in  a  sermon  (pub- 
Du  R6le  de  la  Famillc  dans  V Education,  lished  in  1780 \  On  the  Lore  of  Country, 
etc.  .  he  warmly  expressed  his  delight  at  tbe 
Priam  fprl'am),  in  Greek  legend,  the  emancipation  of  the  French  people.  This 
*AMUU    last   king  of  Troy,  the  son  of  discourse    produced    Burke's    RufgHBmtj 
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in  which  Dr.  Price  w; 
Me  died  Id  London  in 

Prichard  )&>!£  -.lhlloio„, 

at  Rom,  Id  Herefordshire,  in  17S3  :  died 
at  Loudon  in  1S4S.  He  studied  medicine, 
and  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Edin- 
burgh :  commenced  practice  as  a  medical 
man  at  Bristol,  nod  in  1S10  received  the 
appointment  of  physician  (o  the  Clifton 
Dispensary  nnd  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  In 
1813  be  published  his  treat  work,  lie- 
Itarchea  into  the  I'hytical  Hittorj)  of 
Mankind,  and  in  IS43  appeared  his  Sat- 
■roi  Hixtory  of  Man.  He  wrote  many 
minor  works  on  ethnology,  besides  trea- 
tises on  various  medical  subjects.  In 
lfW5   he   left   Bristol   for  London,   where 

"Prirlrlv  Ash  a  uauje  *u'vn  t0  M*" 
rncKiy  a.sa,  CTal  VT\<Mj  shrubs  ot 

the  United  States,  genus  ion  (JiojWui?, 
Order  Kutacea*.  They  have  an  aromatic 
and  pungent  bark,  which  from  being  used 
as  a  remedy  for  toothache  gains  them  the 
name  of  footnac*  e-irce, 
Pri^lclv  TTpflt     the  Popular  name  of 

rncKiy  neat,  an  eru,)tive  akin  dis. 


Priert 

severely  treated,    of  Suffolk,  vicar  of  Trowae,  and  deaa  ol 

Norwich.     His  chief  works  were  r*e  OU 

and    fieic    Ten  lament*    Connected    in    (ft* 

History  of  the  Jeurt  and  Neighboring  S»- 

— J  -  Life  of  MokammttA.     He  died 


■iiriB 


i  hot 


climates.  It  is  characterised  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  papules  of  the  skin  and 
intense  itching,  while  annoying,  it  is  not 
in  the  least  daugerous.  One  familiar  va- 
riety 0/  it  is  known  as  Lichen  tropicus. 
See  Lichen. 

Prifklv  PPBT  Opuntia  rutpartt, 
XTlUUy  IW»l.  na,  ordt,r  i_'aotaceie, 
otherwise  called  Indian  fig.     The  opuntia 
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in  1724. 

Pride  of  India.   ««*•*■ 

Pripet  (prest;  Hebrew,  kSktn;  Greek. 
X-riCKb  A|rfr<.1(i.  Latin>  ncerdtt),  m 
its  most  general  signification,  a  man  whose 
function  is  to  inculcate  and  expound  re- 
ligious dogmas,  to  perform  religions  rites, 
and  to  act  as  a  mediator  between  wor- 
shipers aud  whatever  being  they  worship. 
In  some  countries  the  priesthood  bat 
formed  a  special  order  or  caste,  tba  of- 
fice being  Hereditary ;  in  other  countries 
it  has  been  elective.  In  sacred  history 
the  patriarchal  order  furnishes  an  exam- 
ple of  the  family  priesthood.  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  perform  priestly  acts, 
and  '  draw  near  to  the  Lord,'  aa  also 
does  Job,  and  the  Arab  sheikh  to  this 
hour  unites  in  his  person  the  civil  and 
religious  headship.  The  Mosaic  priest- 
hood  was  the  Inheritance  of  the  sons  0* 
Aaron,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  order 
of  the  priests  stood  between  the  high- 
priest  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Levitts 
on  t4e  other.  ( See  High-print  and 
Lrrttct.l  The  ceremony  of  their  conse- 
cration is  described  in  Eiodns  xxIt  and 
Leviticus  viii.     They  wore  a  special  dress, 

scribed  strictly  by  the  Mosaic  Law.  Tnelr 
chief  duties  were  to  watcb  over  the  fire 
on  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  and  to 
keep  it  burning  continually ;  to  offer  a 
lamh  morning  and  evening,  and  two  lambs 
on  the  Sabbath,  each  accompanied  with 
a  meat-offering  and  a  drink-offering  at 
tbt  door  of  the  tabernacle.  Tbeae  were 
liied  duties  which  never  varied,  but  their 
chief  function  was  their  being  nlwayi  at 
their  post  to  do  the  priest's  office  tor 
any  guilty,  penitent,  rejoicing,  or  thank- 
ful Israelite.  As  their  functions  neces- 
sarily took  up  the  greater  part  of  tbeli 
time,  a  distinct  provision  bad  to  be  mans 
for  (hem  hy  tithes,  a  share  of  spoil  taken 
in  war.  of  the  offerings,  etc.  On  the  set- 
tlement of  thf  Jews  in  Canaan  the 
priestly  order  hud  thirteen  cities  allotted 
to  them,  with  pastures  for  their  docks. 
In  the  time  of  David  the  priestly  order 
n  as  divided  into  twenty-four  course*,  aach 
of  which  was  to  nerve  in  rotation  for  ona 
wr-i'k.  while  the  further  assignment  of 
Sinn-Nit  servii-es  during  the  week  was  de- 
termined by  lot.  The  division  than  ina*J- 
mn'il  »,i,  confirmed  by  Solomon,  and  con- 
linn.il  to  lie  recogniied  as  the  typical 
number  of  the  priesthood.  In  the  Nesj 
Testament  believers  generally  are  n 


PriwOey 


Prieitley 


m  bavins;  tits  ckuMtat  of  priests,  and  it 
I*  b*M  by  many  Pwtwrtrti  that  tire  Idea 
of  a  conaecxatad  uthanusaud  invested  with 


ratal  MfcMJ 
fanrtfaas 


i    charches,    there- 

"  *  osed,  minister, 

nt  employed  in- 

,  however,   who, 

. en,   Greeks,   etc., 

look  npoa  the  eocbaria*.  aa  a  sacrifice,  re- 

Iird  (he  priest  as  performing  sscrificial 
nties.  and  as  standing  In  a  special  rela- 
tion between  God  and  his  fellow  man. 
The  priests  of  the  Church  of  Itome  are 
bound  to  a  life  of  celibacy;  hot  hi  the 
Greek  Church  a  married  man  may  be 
consecrated  a  priest.  In  the  Anglican 
and  other  Episcopal  churches  the  priests 
form  (he  second  order  of  clergy,  bishops 
ranking  first.  Diverse  views  of  the  priestly 
oBce  are  held  in  the  Anglican  and  allied 

PriMtlfV  (preat'li),  Joseph,  an  Eng- 
xricaucy  ]Uh  p^,*,,  anA  divine,  WM 

born  in  1733  near  Leeds.  His  father  was 
a  clothier,  of  the  Calviniatic  persuasion, 
in  which  be  was  slso  himself  brought  op. 
At  the  sge  of  nineteen  be  was  plsced  at 
the  Dissenting  academy  at  Daventry,  with 
a  Hew  to  the  ministry,  where  be  spent 
three  years.     He  there  became  acquainted 


atable  to  his  congregation,  who  mostly 
deserted  him,  and  In  1T58  ho  undertook 
the  chsrge  of  a  congregation  at  Nastwtcb, 
In  Cheshire,  to  which  be  joined  a  school. 
About  this  time  he  published  his  first 
work.  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Htmit- 
tio*.  In  this  be  rejected  the  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement.  In  1701 
he  became  a  teacher  In  the  Dissenting 
academy  at  Warrington,  and  while  here 
wrote  a  HUtory  of  Electricity,  which 
sained  bfm  admission  to  the  Itoyal  Soci- 
ety, and  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  In  17<>*7  be  be- 
came minister  of  the  Mill  Hill  chapel  at 
Leeds,  where  bis  religious  opinion*  be- 
came decidedly  Sotinisn.  While  here  be 
published  his  HUtory  and  Present  Slate 
of  Discoveries  relating  to  Vis1*-  '«" 
sad  Color*  11772i,  bis  nut 
work  being  Imlitut 
reaied  Rtlifio*  <l\ 
idence  of  -1-  

afterwards  Marqui  .. 
side  with  him  as  a  roinpsoion  in  the  nom- 
insl  rapacity  of  librarian,  with  a  salary 
of  £250,  sn  appointment  which  gave  blm 
ample  opportunities  for  prosecuting  sci- 
entific research.  In  1774  lie  discovered 
oxygen,  or  '  depblogisti'.ated  air.'  as  be 
called  it.  a  result  wbi'-h  ws*  quk-kl^  fol- 
lowed  by  other  JDij»,rt*fit  I'iniifWi  ID 
rbemiitry.  Among  hi*  works  Lrkioging 
to  this  p-ri-yl  ar>  Erp'rimnf  sa«  Obser- 
vation! os  Itiffrrttil  Kind*  of  Air;  Am 
Eromiaotion  of  Itr.  11**4"*  Inayirf  into 
fse  Ifmmon  Uin4;  UtriUtf  Theory  »t 
the  //■-Km  Jfisd;  The  ftocfrias  of  PaOo- 
topkirmt  \ectatitff ;  n«.  Kom«  of  bis 
pLi!'j"/i,i.i'al  works  brought  sboot  differ- 
'W-t  between  hi mi»  If  and  Lin  pa'roo.  and 
the  «ji,t>~i:-n\  >as  disw-lxed  in  17MJ. 
mi-y   of  ilSO 
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Friluki 


Primaticcio 


as  the  founder  of  Unitarianism  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  man  of  science  he 
stunds  high,  while  as  a  theologian,  and 
especially  as  a  historical  theologian,  he 
ranks  low.  As  a  metaphysician  he  holds 
a  respectable  position.  But  his  great  nat- 
ural powers  were  so  distributed  in  attack- 
ing subjects  the  most  varied  that  he  never 
attained  such  excellence  in  any  one 
branch  as  his  talents  deserved. 

Priluki  t  "rG-io'ke  *  •  a  town  °*  Rus" 

*  sia,     in    the    government     of 

Poltava,  on  the  Udai.  Pop.  30,480. 
Prim  Ji'AN,  Makqiis  de  los  Castii.- 
a  11111,  LEJ0S  (J.QUNT  dk  Keuss,  Field- 
mar8hal  and  Grandee  of  Spain,  was  born 
at  Keuss,  in  Catalonia,  in  1M4.  He  was 
destined  for  the  law,  but  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  which  followed  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  VII  (September  20.  18M) 
he  joined  the  volunteers  who  had  taken 
up  arms  in  the  cause  of  the  infant  queen 
Isabella,  and  rose  so  rapidly  that  in  1837 
he  was  unpointed  a  colonel  in  the  regular 
army.  When  Queen  Maria  Christina 
quitted  Spain  he  allied  himself  politically 
with  the  Progresista  party,  and  vigor- 
ously opposed  Esnnrtero.  who  had  as- 
sumed the  regency.  May  S.  1K41.  Dur- 
ing the  next  two  years  he  was  engaged 
in  more  than  one  insurrectionary  move- 
ment. On  the  downfall  of  the  Espartero 
ministry  Prim  was  appointed  by  the 
queen  a  brigadier-general,  and  afterwards 
created  Count  de  Iteuss  and  governor  of 
Madrid  (1S43).  While  in  command  of  a 
division  of  reserves  in  the  war  against 
Morocco.  1S00,  he  gained  the  brilliant 
victory  of  Los  Castillejos.  which  secured 
for  him  the  title  of  marquis.  In  1M»1 
he  was  appointed  to  command  the  Span- 
ish contingent,  which,  along  with  others 
from  England  and  France,  was  sent  out 
to  Mexico,  but  he  withdrew  along  with 
the     English.  In     January,     1MH»,     he 

headed  a  revolt  against  the  government 
of  O'Donnell  ;  but  the  insurrection  was 
speedily  suppressed,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  flee.  lie  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing Queen  Isabella  in  1N0N.  aft»»r 
which  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war. 
He  was  shot  by  assassins  in  1S70. 
PrimarV  (pri'ma-ri),  in  geology  a 
J  term    used    as    equivalent    to 

(Htluozoic,  the  name  iriven  to  the  oldest 
mown  group  of  stratified  rocks,  including 
the  Cambrian.  Silurian.  Devonian.  Car- 
boniferous and  Permian.     See  (jvology. 

Primary  Election.  »f  ]'^Z^ 

a  |K>litical  party,  at  which  the  nominees, 
officials,  or  delegates  of  that  party  ure 
chosen.  The  dirnt  primary  is  a  primary 
election  at  which  the  nominees  of  a  party 
an*  chosen  directly  by  the  voters  of  that 


party,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
nominating  convention.  The  idea  of  the 
primary  dates  back  to  I860  when  the  Re- 
publicans of  Crawford  Co.,  Pa.,  discarded 
the  county  convention  of  delegates  and 
chose  their  count v  candidate  by  a  direct 
election  patterned  after  the  general  elec- 
tion. Other  local  groups  from  time  to 
time  followed  a  similar  plan.  Minnesota 
was  the  first  state  to  adopt  the  policy. 
Other  states  followed,  and  by  1915  the 
direct  primary  had  been  adopted  by 
nearly  all  the  states.  In  1910  Oregon 
provided  for  a  presidential  preference 
primary,  and  other  states  adopted  the 
plan.  In  the  preferential  primary  a  voter 
expresses  not  only  his  or  her  first  choice. 
but  also  a  second  and  sometimes  a  third 
choice.  The  primary  has  been  called  *a 
rich  man's  game',  and  the  case  is  cited 
of  the  Michigan  senatorial  campaign  in 
1918,  when  $17(5,508  was  spent  to  nomi- 
nate Senator  Newberry.  The  senate  went 
on  record  that  the  *  expenditure  of  so 
much  money  was  harmful  to  public 
morals,  subversive  of  the  dignity  of  the 
senate,  and  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity 
of  free  institutions.'  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  contended  that  under  the  convention 
system  a  great  deal  of  money  changed 
hands  in  connection  with  nominations, 
but  it  went  not  for  printing,  but  directly 
into  the  pockets  of  the  all-powerful  po- 
litical bosses. 

Primary  Schools,  *UE~££i 

See  Education. 

Primate  fprl'inat),  in  the  early 
JTiiumic  (^hristian  Church  the  title 
assumed  by  a  bishop  holding  a  position  of 
pre-eminence.  In  Africa  the  title  be- 
longed to  the  bishop  who  had  been  longest 
ordained.  At  a  later  date  *  primate '  be- 
came the  official  title  of  certain  metropol- 
itans who  obtained  from  the  Pope  a 
position  of  episcopal  authority  over  sev- 
eral other  metropolitans  and  who  were 
nt  the  same  time  appointed  vicars  of  the 
Holy  See.  The  title  is  still  retained  by 
the  bishops  of  Armagh,  .Lyons.  Mains, 
Toledo.  Pisa,  etc..  though  none  of  these 
possess  any  primatial  jurisdiction.  In 
the  Church  of  England  both  the  n*ch- 
bishops  still  retain  the  title  of  prima'e. 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  being  dis- 
tinguished as  the  l  Primate  of  all  Eng» 
land.'  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  as 
the  *  Primate  of  En  eland.* 

Primates  (prl-mA'tex).  the  name 
xi  mm  tea    ffiven   by    Linn|pilf|   fn   h||| 

system  of  nomenclature  to  the  first  order 
of  mammals.  He  placed  this  first,  be- 
cause he  ranked  man  among  the  primates. 
The  apes  are  included  in  the  same  order. 

Primaticcio  ISS"*-4?*'*^*  ft**' 

OEsoo,     an     Italian 


- 


Prince  Edward  Island 


iu.it  rue  ti->ri    from    InnoL-eiizo   da    Immola,  tsey,  and  is  as  follows  :  —  When  a 

and    completed    Ills    slurfie:)    under    liiulio  dies  inu-staie.   leaving  real  estate.  Lis  eld- 

KomittKi,     Iii  cfiunrvt ion   with  several  of  est  sou   is  entitled   by   law  to  the  whole. 

tbe    pupils   of    the    latter    lie    puiuted    tilt  If   the  eldest  sun   is  dead,   but  lias  left  no. 

I'aiituu  de)  Tc.  in   Mantua,  from   liiulio's  ■■Idi-i.t  ioii.  J  ha-  ■  In  1 1  it  Minimis  !•■  (In-  whole 

Through  tlf  rei(.iiiiniirirl:iii.iii  of  of   the   properly.      If  the  whole  male  line 

*--'-»    of    Mantua.    I'riumtitcio  is  exlinusted  then  tin-  daughters  suceeed  — 

*"e  service  of   Francis   I  not  in  the  same  win.  however,  but  jointly, 

He  did  ranch  to  ;m-  except  in   tin-  enso  of  the  i-nnvn,  10  wbieh 

lit    Kontrtiriehlean,    and  tin?  elitist  suceei-ds.      In  the  I'uit.il  States 

save  a  new  impetus  to  French  art.     He  do  uttfnetfon  nl  ;i£p  or  sex  Is  made  in  tbe 

made   a   collection  of  antique  statues   in  descent  of  estates  to  lineal  descendants. 

Italy  for  Francis,  and  was  appointed  sue-  Primrose     (Prim'r°B-      Primiila),      a 

Alpine    plants,    nat.    order    "  ' 
Some  are  among   the  earlii 

*     Church    one    of    the    canonical  spring,  as  the  common  primrose,  the  01- 

boura,  and  also  the  service  In  the  breviary  lip,   and   cowslip  ;    and   several    Japanese 

which  falls  to  be  performed  at  that  time,  and  other  varieties  are  cultivated  in  gar- 

The  term  Is  derived  from  tbe  Latin  prima  dens  as  ornamental   plants.      The   varie- 

(that  la,  prima  flora,  first  hour),  because  ties  of  the  common  primrose  which  have 

prime  begins  with  the  first   hour  of  tbe  arisen   from  cultivation  are  very   numer- 

dav   according   to   the   Eastern    mode   of  oua. 

reckoning,   namely,  6  o'clock.  Primrose   I>flPTIr>     Tax-  ■  political 

Prime  Conductor    tbat  P*ft  °'  BB  jrrimrose  -«ague,  society  of  Eng- 

rnme    UOnaUCSOr,    elw,tr[c  macbine  liah  Women  founded   for  the  furtherance 

from  which  sparks  are  usually  taken.  of  conservative  opinions  in  England,  and 

Pri-m*    'Miniatpr     or  Premies.     See  named  after  the   favorite  flower  of   Earl 

.rrimc    AUUSier,   Mi„Utert-  Beaconsfield.    one    year   after   bis   death, 

Prima   Vnmrier      «     number    which  April   10,  1881.     This  anniversary  Is  ob- 

x-nme  nuniper,  caD  ^  divided  „.  aerved  b,  lhe  weaiiag  ot  tDe  primrose 

actly   by    no   number   except    itself    and  and   tbe  annual   meetings   in   each   great 

unity.  center  of  population. 

prjiajj!-       (prtm'ing) ,     in     •team-en-  PrimUlaceB     <Pfta*n-lt '•*-«).     the 

o      gines,  the  entrance  of  water  primrose     order     01 

■pray  along  with  steam  into  tbe  cylinder  plants,  a  net.  order  of  monopetalou*  ex- 


spray  along  with  steam  into  tbe  cylinder    plants,  a  net.  order  of  monopetalou*  e 
of   an    engine.     It    always   causes    great    ogens,  distinguished  by  the  stamens  being 
The  use  of  muddy  water,  in-    opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and 


sufficient      steam-room,     carelessly      con-    having   a    superior   capsule    

strutted  flues  and  pipes,  etc.,  in  the  boiler,  central    plaeenta.     It   consists   ot    herba- 

give   rise   to   priming.     Superheating   tbe  ceous  plants,  natives  of  temperate  and  cold 

•team  is  one  remedy.     Priming  valves,  a  regions.     Many     have    flowers    of    much 

species    ot    spring    valves,    fitted    to    the  beauty,  and  some  are  very  fragrant.     Sea 

cylinder,  are  so  adjusted  as  to  eject  prim-  I'rimrote. 

ing  by  the  action  of  the  piston.  Pritff>p     (prins;    Latin,   priitoepj),   lit- 

PrimOS'eilitTlTe     (pn-mo-Jai'l-tftr).  ***"*«    eraliy  one  who  holds  tbe  flrat 

xfJiuugciiiLUic    the  right  of  the  eld-  place.    In  modern  times  the  title  of  prince 

est  son  and  those  who  derive  through  bim  (or  princess)    ia   given   to  all  sovereigns 

to  succeed  to  the  property  of  tbe  ancestor,  generally. 

The  Gret-bnrn  in  tbe  patriarchal  ages  had  p,^...   Albert    a  town  of  Saskatche- 

among   the   Jews   a   superiority   over   his  "™**  A1D«X,   „,„       Canada,      on 

brethren,    but    the    '  insolent    prerogative  Saskatchewan     River.       It     has    lumber, 

ot    primogeniture,'     as     Gibbon     denomi-  grain  and  cattle  interests.    Pop.  13,450. 

nates  it,  was  especially  an  institution  de-  Pi-inn*  "EHworH  Tslnnrl      a"  island 

veloped     under     feudalism.     Before     tbe  rnnoe  -"WaTO-  ISiand,     ,„,,„, 

Norman  conquest  the  descent  of  lands  In  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in 

England   was   to  all   the  sons  alike,  but  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  separated 

later   the   right   of   succession   by   primo-  by     Northumberland     Strait    from     New 

gen  it  ure  came  to  prevail  everywhere,  ex-  Brunswick  on  the  east  and  Nova  Scutis 

eept  in  Kent,  where  the  ancient  gavelkind  on  the  south ;    greatest  length,  from  east 

tenure  still   remained.     Tbe  right  of  pri-  to  west,  about  130  miles;    breadth,  vBry- 

mogpniture  is  entirely  abolished  in  Franca  ing  from  4  to  34  miles;    area,  about  !il84 

awl    Belgium,    but    it    prevail*   in    some  Rqnare  miles.     Tbe  coast  line  presents  a 


Prince  of  Wales  Prinoeton  University 

remarkable  succession  of  large  bays  and  in  the  United  State*.    The  seminary  was 

S rejecting  headlands.  The  surface  un-  established  at  Princeton.  New  Jersey,  in 
ulates  gently,  nowhere  rising  so  high  as  1812,  with  the  Rev.  Archibald  aw»imU» 
to  become  mountainous  or  sinking  so  low  as  its  first  professor.  The  teaching  force 
as  to  form  a  monotonous  flat.  The  island  consists  of  a  president  and  eleven  pro- 
is  naturally  divided  into  three  peninsulas,  feasors,  with  several  additional  instruc- 
and  the  whole  is  eminently  agricultural  tors.  All  professors  are  required  to  sub- 
and  pastoral,  the  forests  now  being  of  scribe  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
comparatively  limited  extent.  Wheat,  Faith.  The  teaching  is  along  strictly  or* 
oats,  barley,  potatoes  and  hay  are  the  thodox  lines,  as  distinguished  from  Union 
principal  crops.  Silver  fox  ranching  has  Theological  Seminary  (ft*.),  New  York, 
become  an  important  industry.  The  fish-  where  more  freedom  of  thought  is  per* 
erie8  also  are  important.  There  are  two  mitted  teachers  and  student**  The  library 
colleges,  Prince  of  Wales  College,  head  of  contains  over  100,0u0  volumes, 
the  provincial  school  system ;  and  St.  PrinAprnri  TTniir^rai+ir  *  1— fling 
Dunstan's  (R.  C),  both  at  Charlottetown  «rTUlCeXOH  UniVCrSUy,    togggfiZ* 

(the  capital).    The  island  was  first  colo-  for  the  higher  education  of  men  at  Prince- 

nized  by  France,  captured  by  Britain  in  ton,  N.  J.t  established  in  1746*.     It  was 

1745,    restored    and    recaptured,    and    in  called  originally  the  College  of  New  Jcr- 

1873  was  taken   into  the  Confederation,  sey,  and  was  located  at  EUxabethtowa, 

The    government    is    administered    by    a  N.  J.    The  first  president  was  Rev.  Jona- 

lieutenant-governor  and   a   legislative  as-  than  Dickinson.    In  1748  the  college  was 

sembly  of  30  members,  who  are  elected  for  removed   to  Newark,   and  in   1752  land 

four  years.    Pop.  (1011)  93,728.  was  purchased  at  Princeton,  and  the  cor- 

PrinnA  nf  WqIpq       the    title    of   the  ner  stone  of  the  first  building— the  famous 

rrmue  ui  w  axes,     heir.apparent    0f  Nassau  Hall— was  laid  in  1754.    Inatroc- 

the  British  throne,  first  conferred  by  Ed-  tion  was  first  given  in  Nassau  Hall  in 

ward  I  on  his  son.  1756.    During  the  revolutionary  war  the 

PriTinp'o  TVTptal      or  Pbince  Ru-  college  suffered  heavily,  but  although  the 

XTiiu,e  s  jilcuu,     PEBT.S     metal,     a  forces  of  England  and  the  colonists  surged 

mixture  of  copper  and  zinc.  across  Princeton,  the  work  of  the  instltu- 

Prinnp+rm       (prins'ton),  a  city,  county  tion  went   on,   only  one  commencement, 

jrrmceiun,     Roat  ()f  GiD8on  Co     In.  that  of  1777f  Mllg  omitted.    From  time 

diana,  27  miles  n.  of  Evansville,  in  an  oil,  to  time  many  handsome  buildings  have 
coal  and  gas  region.  It  has  railroad  been  added.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
shops,  flour  mills,  coal-mining  and  other  tioned  West  College,  Reunion  Mall,  With- 
in t  crests.  Pop.  (1920)  7132.  erspoon,  Edwards,  Dod,  Brown*  Blair 
Print  at  rm  a  town  of  Mercer  county,  and  Stafford  Little  Halls,  Upper  and 
xiiui/Ctuii,     N(,w  jersMiy  40  mi|l?8  N>  Lower  Pyne  Buildings,  Seventy-nine  HalL 

E.  of  Philadelphia  and  10  miles  n.  e.  of  Patton,  Cuyler,  Campbell,  Holder  and 
Trenton.  It  has  gained  distinction  as  the  Hamilton  Halls.  Other  beautiful  build- 
seat  of  Princeton  University  and  Prince-  ings  on  the  campus  are  the  Isabella  Mc- 
ton  Theological  Seminary  (a.  v.).  The  Gosh  Infirmary,  Dickinson  HalL  Mar- 
town  was  first  settled  in  lftHi  and  re-  quand  Chapel,  Alexander  Hall,  McCosh 
reived  its  present  name  in  1724.  It  was  Recitation  Hall,  the  University  library 
here  that  the  first  State  Legislature  of  and  Gymnasium,  Graduate  College,  the 
New  Jersey  assembled.  The  Battle  of  Cleveland  Memorial  Tower  (completed  in 
Princeton  was  fought  near  the  present  1012),  the  Palmer  Memorial  Stadium, 
site  of  the  (Graduate  Sehool,  January  3,  and  the  University  Dining  Halls.  An 
1777.  when  an  Ameriean  force  under  artificial  lake,  formed  by  flooding  the  low- 
General  Washington  defrntwl  the  British  lands  near  the  university,  was  presented 
and  forced  Cornwalli.s  to  fall  back  to  New  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 

York,  leaving  New  Jersey  in  the  hands  of  Instruction  is  given  in  philosophy,  art 

the  Americans.    Pop.  (1!>20)  5017.  and  archeology,  language  and  literature, 

Pfiii/iA+rm       »    city,    county    seat    of  mathematics  and  science.    The  Princeton 

xriiicciun,     Mm.(ir    (V,    west    Vir-  Theological  Seminary   (q.v.)  is  a  aepa- 

ginia.  72  miles  8.  k.  of  Charleston.    It  was  rate     and     distinct     institution,     though 

tin-  v'ene  of  n  Confederate  victory  over  closely     affiliated.       The     presidents     of 

tht*  I'nion  forces  in  1S4)L\     pop.    (1020)  Princeton  University  have  all  been  dergy- 

«UTJ  t.  men  with  the  exception  of  Woodrow  wO- 

Princeton    Theological    Semi-  •&**•  w»  i^^tbj-igyg tg. 

narv       ,1!1  instit,lt'°n  f»r  tln»  training  Grier  Hibben.     In  1917  there  ware  97S 

liaLJ>      of  ministers   for  the   Preshyte-  students   enrolled,   a  considerable  falling 

rian  Church,  the  oldrwt  school  of  its  kind  off,  owing  to  the  war,  a  great  BUsbar  af 
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Princeton    men    volunteering    fur    service. 'the    fifteenth    century    block-book    making 

In    1921   there    were    1!«7    students    in-  »««  a  distinct  craft  in  Germany  and  the 

rinding    140    in    the    Graduate    School.  Netherlands.     Among  the  earliest  specie! 

Faculty  and  Instructors,  198.  of  German  origin  la  an  Apocalyp»i»,  con- 

Prinrtnal   (prlD'sl-pall.  the  term  used  taining     forty-eight     Illustrations    on     ss 

rtlttwF  in  the  United  States  to  des-  man)-  leaves;  and  among  those  of  Nether- 

Ignate   tht>   proprietor,   chief,   or   bead   of  landlsb   origin,   the   Biblia   Poupcrum-   o» 

an  academy  or  seminary  of  learning.  forty    leaves,    both    works   of    the    early 

Principal  and  Agent,  ^"'"j.-  a  V£' S,"?o<  »,,*  d^,,  ,„  *h™ 

kw,  applied  to  that  branch  of  questions  la    due    the    merit    of    adopting    movable 

which  relate  to  the  acting  of  one  person  types.     The  Invention  bas  long  been  pop- 

for  another  in  any  commercial   trausac-  nlarly  credited  to  Johan  Gutenberg,  but 

tlon.     See  Agent.  Broker,  Factor.  critical  examination  of  early   Dutch  and 

PrfntinC    (pnot'lng),    In    a    general  German  specimens  and  historical  evidence 

.iiuiuug    (ens*.  la  the  art  of  stamp-  would  seem  to  point  to  Laurens  Janasoou 

Ing    impressions    of    figure*,    letters,    or  Cotter,  of  Haarlem,  as  the  first  inventor. 

signs,  with  Ink,  upon  paper,  vellum,  cloth,  (See   Cotter,    Gutenberg.)     The   date   of 

or  any  similar  substance;   but  the  term  the  Haarlem  Invention  is  variously  placed 

Is  also  applied  to  the  production  of  pho-  between   1420  and   1430.     Cottar *s  types 

tographa   from   negatives,    where   neither  were    first   of   wood,    then    of    lead,   and 

Ink  oor  pressure  is  used.     Printing  may  lastly    of    tin ;     the    first    book     printed 

be  done  (1)   from  engraved  metal  plates,  from   movable   types   being  probably   one 

In  which  the  Ink  la  stored   for  transfer-  entitled   Speculum    .Vo«f™    Salvlis.     Gu- 

ence  In  the  sunk  or  Incised  Hues  of  the  tenberg  in  1449  connected  himself  with  a 

'""* ' — i   Engraving )  ;    (2)    from   a.  rich  citisen  in  Mains,  named  Johann  Fuel 

"shed  stoi         ' 


Ink  Is  confined  to  the  lines  by  a  repellent  easary  to  prosecute  the  business  of  print- 
medium  (see  Lithography)  ;  or  (3)  from  ing.  Soon  after  (probably  In  1453) 
surfaces  In  relief,  where  the  Ink  Is  trans-    Peter   ScbSffer,   who   afterwards   became 


ferred  from  the  raised  characters,  which  Fust's  son-in-law,  was  taken  into  copsrt- 
may  be  either  on  one  block  or  on  separate  nersbip,  and  to  him  belongs  the  merit  of 
~r  movable  types.     The  latter  method  b    inventing  matrices  for  casting  type*,  each 


much  the  more  important  that  it  gives  individual  type  having  hitherto  been  cut 
in  restricted  meaning  to  the  term  print-  In  wood  or  metal.  The  oldest  work  of 
ing.  unless  where  otherwise  qualified.  any   considerable    siie   printed   in    Main* 


HUtory. — The  rudiments  of  the  art  of  with  cast  letters,  by  Gutenberg.  Fust,  and 

typography    or    Utterprcit-printing    were  Schflffer,  finished  about  1455,  Is  the  fatim 

undoubtedly  known  to  the  ancients  so  far  Bible,  which  is  called  the  Forfy-lteo-Jmeo 

aa  the  taking  of  impressions  from  blocks  Bible,  because  in  every  full  column  it  has 

la    concerned,    and    this    method    is    still  forty-two    lines;    or   the   If  aeon*    Bible, 

practiced  In  China.     The  ancient  Romans  from   a  copy   having   been   discovered   in 

made  use  of  metal  stamps,  with  characters  the  library  of  Cardinal  Maiarin  In  I'arla. 

engraved  in  relief,  to  mark  their  articles  Fust    having    separated    from    Gutenberg 

of  trade  and  commerce;   rn1   Cicero,  In  in   1458,  and  obtained  the  printing-press 

his  work  De  Nature  Deorum,  has  a  pas-  for  bis  own  use,  undertook.  In  connection 

;agtj    from    which    Toland    imagines    the  with  Peter  Schuffer,  greater  typographical 

moderns  have  taken  the  hint  of  printing,  works,   in  which   the  art  was  carried  ti» 

Cicero   orders   ti.e   types   to   be   made   of  higher  perfection.     Fust  was  particularly 

metal,   and   calls   them   forma   literarum,  engaged  in  the  printing  of  the  Italia  ani 

the  very  words  used  by  the  Irst  printers,  tjcrman  Bible,  the  first  conies  of  which. 

In  Virgil's  time,  too,  brands  with  letters  bearing  date,  were  printed  In  1402.     Fiat 

were  need  for  marking  cattle,   ate,  with  Is  said  to  have  died  of  the  plague  in  1406 

the  owner's  name.  at  Paris,  upon  which  Peter  Schuffer  cin- 

Block-prlnting  in   Europe,  from   single  tinned    the    printing    business    alone    at 

Elecea   of    wood,   can   be   traced   back   aa  Mains.     After   the   separation   of   Gutro- 

ir  as  the  thirteenth   century.     In  these  berg    and    Fust    the    former    bad    found 

blocks    the   lines   to    be   printed   were   in  means   to   procure  a   new   printlng-prtss, 

relief  as  in  modem   wood-engraving,  and  and   had   printed   many   works,   of   which 

each  leaf  of  the  hook   wan  printed   from  the   most   remarkable   is   the   -4«<n>lo-TiooJ 

a  single  block.     The  leaves  were  usually  and   Medical   Calendar   (in   folio.   1457). 

E rinted  only  on  one  nide  of  the  paper,  the  In  14«2  the  city  of  Mains  was  taken  and 

lank  aides   being-   afterwards   pasted   to-  sacked    by    Adolphus,   count    of    Nassau, 

gether  so  as  to  give  the  volume  the  ordl-  and  this  circumstance  la  said  to  have  so 

<ary  book  appearance.     By  the  middle  of  deranged  the  establish  meat  of   Fust  and 
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Schoffer    that    many    of    their    workmen   and  in  1476  he  began  to  practice  the  new 
were   obliged    to   seek    employment    else-   art     at     Westminster.     The     first     book 


improvements  on  it,  and  aided   by  Fust  1491  Caxton  printed  upwards  of  seventy 

widely  spread  the  results  of  the  new  art.  volumes,  including  the  works  of  Lydgate, 

From    this   period    printing    made    rapid  Gower,  Chaucer.  Malory,  etc.     Upwards 

progress    throughout    Europe.     In    1405  of  twenty-two  or  these  were  translated  by 

we  find  works  printed  at  Naples;  and  in  himself   from    French,    Dutch,    or    Latin 

1467   Sweynheim   and   Pannartz,   two  of  originals.     The  whole  amounted  to  more 

the    most    celebrated    and    extensive    old  than  18,000  pages,  nearly  all  of  folio  sixe, 

?rinters,  established  themselves  ut  Home,  some  of  the  books  having  passed  through 
n  1460  we  find  printing  at  Venice  and  two  editions,  and  a  few  through  three. 
Milan ;  in  1470  at  Paris.  Nuremberg,  and  Caxton  distinguished  the  books  of  his 
Verona;  and  by  1472  the  art  had  become  printing  by  a  particular  device,  consist- 
known  in  all  the  important  cities  of  the  ing  of  the  initial  letters  of  his  name,  with 
continent.  In  1400  it  had  reached  Con-  a  cipher  between.  His  first  performances 
stantinople,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  were  very  rude,  the  characters  resembling 
next  century  had  extended  to  Russia  and  those  of  English  manuscripts  before  the 
America.  Conquest.  Most  of  his  letters  were  joined 
At  the  invention  of  printing  the  char-  together;  the  leaves  were  rarely  nam- 
acter  of  type  employed  was  the  old  Gothic  bered,  the  pages  never.  At  the  beginning 
or  German.  The  Roman  type  was  first  of  the  chapters  he  only  printed,  as  the 
introduced  by  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz  custom  then  was,  a  small  letter,  to  inti- 
at  Home  in  14 07,  and  the  Italic  by  Aldus  mate  what  the  initial  or  capital  letter 
Manutius  about  1500.  Schoffer,  in  his  should  be,  leaving  that  to  be  made  by  the 
edition  of  Cicero's  De  Officiis,  produces  illuminator,  who  wrote  it  with  a  pen, 
for  the  first  time  some  Greek  characters,  with  red,  blue,  or  green  ink. 
rudely  executed ;  but  the  earliest  complete  Caxton 's  two  most  distinguished  sac- 
Greek  work  was  a  grammar  of  that  Ian-  cessors  were  Wynkin  de  Worde  and 
guage  printed  at  Milan  in  1476.  The  Hichard  Pynson.  The  former,  a  native 
Pentateuch,  which  appeared  in  1482,  was  of  the  Dukedom  of  Lorraine,  served  under 
the  first  work  printed  in  the  Hebrew  char-  Caxton,  and  after  the  death  of  his  master 
acter,  and  the  earliest  known  Polyglot  successfully  practiced  the  art  of  printing 
Bible — Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldaic,  Greek,  on  his  own  account.  The  books  which 
Latin  —  issued  from  the  press  of  Genoa  he  printed  are  very  numerous,  and  display 
in  1516.  Several  printers*  names  have  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  typographical 
become  famous  not  only  for  the  beauty  art.  He  died  in  1534.  Pynson  was  a 
of  their  types,  but  also  for  the  general  native  of  Normandy,  and  it  is  supposed 
excellence  of  their  productions.  Among  that  he  also  served  under  Caxton.  The 
these  may  be  noted :  The  Aldi  of  Venice  works  which  he  printed  are  neither  so 
(1400-1507),  Iladcn  of  Paris  (1405-  numerous  nor  so  beautiful  as  those  of 
1535),  Estiennes  or  Stephens  of  Paris  Wynkin  de  Worde.  He  was  the  first 
(1502-08),  Plantin  of  Antwerp  (1514-  printer,  however,  who  introduced  the  Ro- 
8S)),  Wechel  of  Paris  and  Frankfort  man  letter  into  England.  To  Wynkin  de 
(1530-72),  Elzevir  of  Leyden  and  Am-  Worde  and  Pynson  succeed  a  long  list  of 
sterdain  ( 158O-KS80),  and  Hod  on  i  of  Par-  ancient  typographers,  into  which  we 
aia   (1768-1813).  not  enter  here. 

The  art  of  printing  was  first  introduced        The  first  Scottish  printers  of  whom 

into    England    by    William   Caxton,    who  have  any  authentic  account  were  Walter 

established  a  press  in  Westminster  Abbey  Chapman,  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  and 

in    147<>.      (See   Caxton.)      In    the   midst  Andrew  Millar,  who,  in  consequence  of  a 

of  a  busy  mercantile  life,  while  resident  patent    from    James    IV,    established    a 

in  the  Netherlands,  he  began  about  14(58  press    at    Edinburgh    in    1507.     In    1530 

to  translate  he  Recueil  den  Ilintoires  de  Thomas   Davidson  printed,  *  in   the  Pry- 

Troyc  of   Haoulle  le   Fevre.     This  work  ere's   Winde,'   Edinburgh,   the  Chronicles 

was  finished  in  i471,  and  Caxton  set  about  of  Scotland,  by  Hoethius,  and  in  1540  the 

learning   the   new   art    of   printing,   with  works    of    Sir    David    Lindsay.     Robert 

the    view    of    publishing    his    book.     The  Leprevik     printed     extensively    both     at 

UeeueiU   the   first    English   printed   book.  Edinburgh    and    St.    Andrews.     Thomas 

appeared     in     1474,     printed     either     at  Vautrollier     was    another    old     Scottish 

Bruges  or  Cologne     In    1475  The  (iamc  printer,   who  brought  out,  in  1585,  Cal* 

and  Playc  of  the  Ch<  sue,  the  second  Eng-  vin's  Institute*;  in  1580  Tu8ser*8  Points 

listi    book   printed,   uppcared   at    Bruges,  of  Good  Husbandry;  and  in  1507  the  Dm 
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momilugie   of   Kins   James    VI. 

K*bnu.    a    native    of    Gloucestershire   <._ 

Worcestershire,    introduced     il rt     into  MiilliurV    manuscript    that    has    been    aup- 

Aberdcen    about    l'iL'OCJ,    mid    continued  [died  10  him.     The  type*  arc  lifted  by  the 

printing  there  till  1040.     In  1(138  (leorge  right    hand   and    placed    in    a    composing 

Anderson,    by    special    invitation    of    the  stick    held    in    tbe    left.     The    composing 

bis  gist  rale*,    *et     up    the    first    print  me-  stick  is  a  sort  of  box   wanting  one  side. 

Err**  in  (ilssgow.      In  later  duvs  Scotland  anil    l.aviue   one  end   movable   to  enable  it 

Ighly    distinguished    Itself   by    the   extent  to   be  adjusted    to  any   required   length  of 

and    beauty   of    it*   typoi;ni[iliii  ;i  I    produc-  line.      When    I  be    words    in    (lie   stick    Imvc 

tlons.      KiMdiman,       who       flourished       at  increased    till    they    nearly    till    the    space 

Edinburgh   during   the   first   half   of   the  between   the  ends   they  are  "spaced  out," 

eighteenth  century,  was  one  of  the  most  that  is.  the  blanks  between  the  word*  are 

learned  printer*   which  any  country   has  so   increased   or   diminished   as    to    make 

produced.      Printing     was     introduced     in  tlienj  exactly  do  so.      Une  in  In  this  Way 

the   New    tine. land   Slates  of  America   In  added  to  line  till  (lie  stick  is  full,  when  ft 

]i;','i.     r 11.-    tii-»t     kti'uvii     print     lieine,    the  is  emptied  mi   (u  n    lint   board   villi  ede-s. 

FrcrMaa"*  Horn;  in    liHK  ".bat    is   known  culled  :i  giilh-g.      Subsequent  I  v  th»  column 

us    Ilie    Hay    I'nalin-hwik    whs    printed    in    of  types  so  prodi d    is  ■tiviilnj   into  H*> 

Prsnklin  ■*•  unr  of  the  lir«t  to  study  nislie.l  witli  headline*  and  folios,  and  lie- 
ton,  and  afterwards  practiced  It  for  a  The  matter  so  set  up  la  now  proofed ; 
long  time  in  Philadelphia.  that  I*,  an  Impression  la  printed  from  it, 
/Vocvifei, —  The  various  letters  and  and  this  goes  fnto  the  hands  of  the  print- 
mark*  used  in  printing  are  cost  on  types  er's  reader.  The  reader  compares  the 
or  rectangular  pieces  of  metal,  bavin*;  the  proof  with  the  author's  manuscript,  marks 
sign  In  relief  on  the  upper  end.  These  all  deviations,  and  correct*  the  compost- 
types,  with  the  low  pieces  required  to  (ill  tor's  errors.  When  these  have  been  put 
up  spaces,  are  placed  in  cells  or  boxes  right  a  fresh  proof  is  taken  and  is  sent 
in  a  shallow  tray  or  case  in  such  nay  that  to  the  author  for  bis  inspection.  When 
any  letter  can  be  readily  found.  The  the  page*  of  a  book  are  dually  passed  by 
cases  are  mounted  on  a  stand  or  frame,  the  author  as  correct,  they  may  be 
so  that  they  may  He  before  the  person  arranged  either  for  casting  (done  by 
who  Is  to  select  and  arrange  the  type*,  stereotype  or  by  electrotype  process)  r~  *"" 
'     ■    " The  Ro-    r"~-  -               ' 


technically  styled  a  compositor.  The  Ho-  going  to  press  to  be  printed  from.  If  the 
man  types  used  are  of  three  kind*:  an  former,  they  are  filed,  nrobablv  ainclv. 
alphabet  ot  large  capitals  (A  B  C,  etc.).    In  a  rectangular  from 


inaoei  01  Large  capital*   t-i  d  l,  eic-r,  in  a  rvcLauguiar  trame  ot   iron,  or  caotc, 

e  of  small  capitals   (a  b  c,  etc.),  and  as  it  Is  called,  by  means  of  wedges,  and 

one  of  small  letter*   (a  b  c,  etc.),  called  sent   to   tbe   foundry.     If   the   latter,   so 

loieer-cdic  by   the   compositor.     Of   italic  many   of  them   as  are  required   *" 


character*  only  large  capitals  and  lower-    one   side   of    the    sheet   of    paper    to   be 

—  ',  I:  '      ■  printed  on  are  died  in  a  correspondingly 

letter,  sii'li   (j  nd    KtiRti-lt.    larger   frame   and   sent    to    tbe    printing 


j  mschine.  The  pages  t 
could  only  be  serviceable  ranged  and  fixed  in  the  chase  is  called  a 
iirinter.  Types  are  of  forme.  They  are  placed  In  such  order 
following  lieinc  iln.se  in    that  when  the  Impression  is  taken  off,  and 


the    -I..-:     I..l.l<-d.     rl,..     |„ij„     « ,]|     t.dlo* 

W            ■>     re   me   n. ..re   .-li.-cts    limn   our 

In  a    »nrk   it   la  advisable  to  have  the** 

read            ■•itij.-iii-:lnible    from    each    oilier. 

To  m  un   ilns,   teir,.r«   (called  •ipnnriirrt) 

are  l 1   r>i    lie.   1 ., :    H  ■■   ■■-.    :    ,...;  . 

0(   each    *heet.    A    for    the    fir*t    sheet,    a 

for  the  second,  (    fur  the  third,  and  no  on 

thro          tin-  alphabet.     Thus,  by    merely 
looking  at  the  .iKiKimrc  (lie  hinder  o(  the 

book        it-     '..■    -»!■■■    Ilia!     111..'     sheet*    follow 

In  proper  sequence. 

when    the    re.|iitre,I    number   of  enplea 

i,f     (]     potMa      llliin     Kncyclo- 

«.■,       Tin-     main     part     of     the 

nidi-   i* ;  .     M   »ben  ■•nat*  have  be»n  taken 

from    a    pagr,   tha   cli»*e   Is  carried   bock 

Trintiiig 


Printing1 


to  the  composing  room,  and  the  compos-  manipulation  of  keys  on  a  keyboard 
itor  undoes  the  work  that  was  formerly  somewhat  like  a  typewriter's  by  the  coin- 
done,  by  distributing  all  the  types,  that  is,  positor.  When  a  line  of  matrices  is 
putting  them  back  into  their  respective  composed  it  is  removed  to  another  part 
cells  in  the  case.  They  are  then  ready  of  the  machine,  where  it  li  automatically 
for_ further  combinations  as  required.  spaced  out.  then  molten  metal  Is  Injected 
Maehinei. —  Severs!  at-  into  it,  a  line-o*-type '  caat  in  one  piece 
._.  _s  produced;  this  line,  dressed  by  cutters 
_  i  the  to  correct  thickness  snd  height,  takes  Its 
aid  of  machinery.  A  large  portion  of  the  place  in  a  column,  while  the  matrices 
compositor's  work   consists   in _  correcting  themselves  go  back  along  rails,  snd  drop 


mpts   have   been   made   to  expedite 
one  of  the  compositor  by  calling  ii 


the    reader's    and    the 

In    pages,     in     imposing 

{iages   In    fun  and    in 

ng  the  formes  for  pi 
processes  are  so  varied  and  in- 
tricate as  to  b<>  beyond  the  ranjje 
lebinery.  For  fmniKwiii" 
newspspers,  where  the  work  \* 
plain  and  spsvd  is  of  the  lirst 
consequence,  <:oiHiJi>*ins  ma- 
chines Of  different  sons  hiive 
proved  themselves  elliricm  ui'l^, 
and  have  come  into 


off  into  their 


that  after  the 

set    up    the 

'  of  matrices, 
eked  It  as  cor- 
I,  and  turned  e 
,  the  whole  of 
sequent  opera- 

idica  ted  above 


idea  may  be 

ed  of  the  amount 
.enuity   H- 

tt  on  this  piece 
lanism.      It  is 
il    almost   uuiver- 
in    newspaper 
I        throughout 
entire      world, 
h]    very    largely 
ved     In     book- 
ing.    Another 
line,  the  Moa- 
OBK  of  later  in* 
single  t 


anil   thus   forms  a  mecfaan- 

V  ical  Buwssir  to  the  oldar 

V  methods,  ■*!  is  now  com- 

\^_  iug  into  ..xteraive  uae,   be- 

^••^^  iiiB  dUtiiiguiuhed  by  a  rick 

sa^scBB  rariatj  ■  >(  tvpe  farea. 

crti-v—    —  1'rin  f  in  «. — When   the 


chine,    tin 

ti.in     of 

Merge;:  thaler,  this 


.  .. .»  passed'  over 

scitmg  Machine.  to  the  pressmen,  who  form 

n    distinct   craft     The   act 

„    ..   ,    ......     .   ^imposing  bat  a  type-   of    printing   has    two   operations.      First 

tasting   nnichiut.      Id   its   muin   features   there  is  the  application  irf  ink  to  the  face 
Uie    liLuivpi-   is   wbull*'    unlike   uny    pre-  of  the   ty|>e.   and   then  the 
vious  machine.    No  types  ar»  used ;  metal   sheet   of    puiicr   in    the   ty 

»■  triers    similar    to    tin1'"    ili.iuoyed    by    wciirL>t  as  ti>  cuime     the  in_ 

typefounders   take   their   place.     The   few   it.     The  ink   used  is  a  thick,  viscid  fluid 
of  these  matrices  lis'd  are  stored   in  ver-   miule  of  boiled  linseed-oil  and  lampblack. 

Ileal  channels  as  ivpi'B  arc  in  other  nin-   It  Is  applied  to  the  type  by  me *  " 

Chines,    hihI    tin')    ine    hiiiiilnrly    brought   roller  covered   with   in  elastic  _t 


pressing  of  ( 

rs   with   such 
to  adhere  » 


words    and    lines    on    the  of  melted   glue   and   treacle. 


of  a 

. jKODd 

WbesTtiH 


Printing 


Printing 


printing  is  bring  done  oil  hand-press  [he 
rtillt-r  lii  carried  on  a  light  franm  having 
handle*,    by    which    it    1b    gripped    by    the 

lunula  of  ilir  jiri'«»itii ■  printer,  who  in 

workiug  passes  tbe  rullpr  several  times 
over  an  inked  table,  and  then  burkwnnh 
end  forwards  over  the  forme.  When  the 
printing  in  done  on  machine,  two  or  more 
roller*  are  plaoi*!  in  suitable  bearings,  and 
rally    the    tonne    is   mode    to    — 


i.  l.ti 


.  dUtribotioi 


under  them  ind  receive  ink  in  passing. 
In  hand-printing  the  paper  is  placed  and 
the  pressure  given  by  a  second  workman. 
In  machine- work  the  sheet  may  be  placed 
by  an  aaaistant,  or  taken  in  by  the  ma- 
chine Itself,  or  otherwise  supplied  by  a 
continuous  web  from  a  reel. 

These  operation  a,  purely  mechanical, 
have,  however,  to  be  preceded  by  a  stage 
of  preparation  called  making  ready,  which 
calls  for  more  or  less  skill  and  taste  from 
the  workman.  His  craft  in  plain  work 
is  to  produce  printed  sheets  the  letters 
or  reading  on  which  shall  be  sharp  yet 
solid,  with  the  color  or  depth  of  hlaek 
uniform  all  over  the  sheet,  and  each  sheet 
uniform  with  the  others  which  are  to 
form  the  book.  This  is  attained  partly 
by  properly  regulating  the  supply  of  Ink, 
but  mslnly  by  getting  uniformity  of  pres- 
sure, as  any  portion  of  a  sheet  more 
firmly  Impressed  than  anotber  will  bring 
off  more  color.  When  there  are  Illus- 
trations In  the  forme  the  printer's  craft 
is  the  reverse  of  this,  for  he  seeks  to 
give  artistic  effect  to  the  pictures  by  all 
shades  of  color,  from  deep  black  in  the 
shadows  to  tbe  lightest  tints  in  the  skies. 
These  effects  are  got  entirely  by  varia- 
tions in  pressure,  the  dark  parts  being 
heavily  pressed,  while  the  paper  barely 
touches  the  inked  surface  in  the  light 
tints. 

lierntinffin  of  Printing. —  The  mechan- 
ism of  printing,  at  first  of  a  very  simple 
kind,  has  latterly  attained  to  great  per- 
fection   and     efficiency.     Three     method* 


are  followed  for  eibtntri inj;  the  miiiri-mrion 
which  produces  the  printed  sheet,  Tbe 
first  am!  simplest  is  hy  tbe  advance 
toward  each  other  of  lira  flat  surfaces, 
one  (the  bed!  currying  the  type  forme, 
tbe  other  till'-  phiicm  mn-uns  the  blank 
ill  let  to  lie  printed.  The  second  Is  by 
the  rotation  of  a  a  I  in  del-  above  a  type- 
table  traveling  buck  words  and  forward", 
the  tabic  being  in  contact  with  tin.  cylln- 
der  in  advancing  and  free  in  returning. 
The  (bird  and  most  recently  adopted 
method  la  the  contact  of  two  cylinder* 
revolving  continuously  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, one  carrying  the  type-surface  and 
tbe  other  briutiiiL-  nuniii-t  it  n  continu- 
ous web  of  paper,  which  it  nfterwurd* 
cut*  into  sheets.  Presses  or  machines  of 
the  flrat  rlnss  are  called  platen,  the  sec- 
ond <nlinit-T,  and  (lie  third  rotary. 

Tbe  press  used  by  liuteubrrg  was  of  B 
very  rude  description,  the  Ink  being  «it- 
plled  by  mentis  of  Irulhcr-covercd  balls 
stutied  wiiu  soft  material,  and  Having 
suitable  handles,  and  the  pressure  being 
obtained  by  a  screw  which  brought  down 
a    flat    block   or   platen.     Tbe    first    iro- 

Cvement  on  Ibis  device  seems  to  have 
n  the  construction  of  guides,  enabling 
the  type-forme  to  be  run  under  the  im- 
pressing surface  and  withdrawn  with 
facility.  Oiher  necessities  soon  aiter 
arose,  chiefly  that  of  obtaining  a  rapid 
return   of   the   platen    from   tbe   position 


Albion  Press. 

at  which  It  gave  tbe  pressure  without 
the  screw  requiring  to  be  turned  back: 
but  it  was  not  till  tbe  year  1620  thai 
this  was  met  by  the  Invention  of  Wlllem 
Janssoon  Blaeu.  a  native  of  Amsterdam. 
Charles  Man™,  the  third  earl  of  Stan- 
hope, was  tbe  author  of  tbe  nest  great 
improvement    in    printing- press* a,    about 


.     . .  —•__*• 


Printing 


1800.  He  devised  a  combination  of  doubtedly  the  first  work  printed  by  ma- 
levers,  which  he  applied  to  the  old  screw-  chinery. 

press.    These    levers    brought    down    the  A  further  improvement  was  made  in 

platen    with    greatly    increased    rapidity,  May,  1848,  by  Applegarth.     His  machine, 

and  what  was  of  still  greater  importance,  which    printed    10,000    impressions    per 

converted    at    the    proper    moment   that  hour,   had  a  vertical  cylinder  65  inches 

motion   into  direct  pressure.     The  pres-  broad,  on  which  the  type  was  fixed,  sur- 

sure  was  under  control  and  capable  of  rounded  by  eight  other  vertical  cylinders, 

easy     adjustment.     The     press     was    of  each  about   13  inches  diameter  and  cov- 

iron,  not  of  wood  as  was  the  case  with  ered  with  cloth,  round  which  the  papet 

all    previously    constructed    presses,    and  was  led  by  tapes,  each  paper  or  impres- 

it  exhibited  a  number  of  contrivances  of  sion  cylinder  having  a  feeding  apparatus 

the  most   ingenious  character  for  facili-  and    two   boys    tending.    The   type   used 

tating    the    work    of    the    pressman.     In  was    the   ordinary    kind,   and    the    form 

1813  John  Ruthven,  a  printer  of  Edin-  was   placed   on    a   portion   of   the    large 

burgh,  patented  a  press  on  the  lever  prin-  cylinder.     The  surface  of  the  type  formed 

ciple,  with  several  decided  improvements,  a  portion  of  a  polygon,  and  the  regular- 

The  Columbian  Press,  invented   in  1814  ity   of   the  impression   was   obtained   by 

by  G.  Clymer,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  pasting  slips  of  paper  on  the  impression 

Albion    Press,    were    the    latest    contriv-  cylinders. 

ances.  Even  in  its  best  form  the  hand-  Few  machines,  however,  of  this  con- 
press  is  laborious  to  work  and  slow  in  struction  were  made,  a  formidable  rival 
operation,  two  workmen  not  being  able  having  appeared,  devised  by  Messrs.  Ho* 
to  throw  off  more  than  250  impressions  &  Co..  of  New  York.  It  was  constructed 
in  an  hour.  It  therefore  became  impera-  with  from  two  to  ten  impression  cylinders, 
tive,  especially  for  newspapers,  to  devise  each  of  them  printing  from  a  set  of 
a  more  expeditious  and  at  the  same  time  types  placed  on  a  horizontal  central  cylin- 
a  more  easy  method  of  taking  impressions  der  of  about  6}  feet  in  diameter,  a 
from  types.  portion  of  which  was  also  used  as  a 
So  early  as  the  year  1700  Mr.  Nichol-  cylindrical  ink-table,  each  of  the  encir- 
son  took  out  letters-patent  for  printing  by  cling  cylinders  having  its  own  inking 
machinery.  His  printing-machine  never  rollers  and  separate  feeder.  A  machine 
became  available  in  practice,  yet  he  de-  of  this  construction,  having  ten  impres- 
serves  the  credit  of  being  the  first  who  sion  cylinders,  threw  off  at  the  rate  of 
luggested  the  application  of  cylinders  18,000  impressions  an  hour, 
tnd  inking-rollers.  About  ten  years  later  Repeated  attempts  were  made  by  in- 
Konig.  a  printer  in  Saxony,  turned  his  ventors  to  construct  a  machine  which 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  print-  would  print  from  the  continuous  roll  or 
ing-press,  with  a  view  chiefly  to  acceler-  web  in  which  paper  is  supplied  by  the 
ate  its  operation.  Being  unsuccessful  in  paper-making  machine.  Experiments  were 
gaining  assistance  in  his  native  country  conducted  successfully  by  Nicholson, 
to  bring  his  scheme  into  operation,  he  Stanhope,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Apple- 
came  to  London  in  18011.  There  he  was  garth,  and  others,  but  the  difficulties  for 
received  with  eounl  coldness,  but  ulti-  the  time  proved  insurmountable.  These, 
mately,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  however,  were  at  length  overcome,  and 
Bensley,  he  constructed  a  machine  on  the  the  result  is  the  construction  of  a  class 
platen  or  hand-press  principle.  After-  of  machines  which  possess  the  merit  of 
wards  he  adopted  Nicholson's  cylinder  being  at  once  simpler,  more  expeditious, 
principle,  and  succeeded  in  producing  a  and  more  economical  in  requiring  lesi 
machine  which  so  satisfied  Mr.  Walter,  attendance  than  any  previous  contriv* 
proprietor  of  the  Times  newspaper,  that  ance. 

an  agreement  was  entered  into  to  erect  The  first  machine  on  the  web  principle 
two  to  print  that  journal.  On  the  28th  that  established  itself  in  the  printing* 
>f  November,  1814,  the  reader  of  the  office  was  the  *  Bullock,'  an  American 
Times  was  informed  that  he  held  in  his  contrivance.  It  was,  however,  speedily 
hand  a  paper  printed  by  machinery  moved  eclipsed  by  the  *  Walter  Press,'  invented 
by  the  power  of  steam,  and  which  had  and  constructed  on  the  premises  of  the 
been  produced  at  the  rate  of  1800  im-  London  Times.  Since  then  several  other 
pressionH  per  hour.  This  is  commonly  rotary  machines  have  been  invented  and 
supposed  to  be  the  first  h  peri  men  of  brought  into  extensive  use.  The  'open- 
printing  executed  by  steam  machinery;  delivery'  machine  (that  is,  unprovided 
but  Konig's  platen  machine  was  set  to  with  an  apparatus  for  folding  the  papers) 
work  in  April,  1811,  and  8000  sheets  of  of  the  latter  firm  may  be  taken  as  a  typ* 
signature  H  of  the  Annual  Register  for  of  rotary  machines,  and  is  shown  in  the 
1810  were  printed  by  it    That  was  "n-  figure.    The  roll  of  paper  P  is  placed  hs> 


wmttng 

■itiMf  above  the  type  cylinders,  which 
ai*  fitted  to  a  borraontal  frame.  The 
wab  la  printed  on  on*  aide  by  the  forme 
«a  the  cylinder  I,  than  on  the  other  on 
trHndar  Y,  and  thence  pnaata  between 
two  cutting  cylinders  o  o  which  ate  of  the 
anw  diameter  aa  the  printing  cylinders. 
Ho  ah  tin  thoa  severed  then  travel  up- 
ward over  a  drum,  and  when  any  desired 
■rusher  of  sheets  an  gathered  they  are 
directed  by  a  awftch  down  the  flyers  r 
and  deposited  on  the  taklng-off  board  d. 
E  la  the  impression  cylinder  for  the  print- 
ing cylinder  t,  and  e'  for  t'.  Tbe  cylin- 
der r  Is  made  of  large  diameter  In  order 
that  the  blanket  with  which  it  is  covered 
may  absorb  the  surplus  ink  of  the  flrat- 
p rioted  side  of  the  web.  Tbe  inking  ap- 
paratus consists  of  two  drums  parallel  to 
each  other,  each  provided  with  tbe  neces- 
sary    Inking -roll  era    n.     The    producing 


Prior 


the  carriage,  brings  down  the  platen  and 
returns  it,  then  runs  out  the  csrriage, 
the  tympan  being  lifted  by  attendants, 
who  remove  the  printed  sheet,  replace  it 
with  another,  turn  down  tbe  tympuu,  and 
leave  tha  machine  to  go  through  its 
motions  over  again.  The  great  improve- 
ments recently  made  on  cylinder  ma- 
chines, especially  of  the  '  French  *  class, 
having  made  them  capable  of  producing 
book  work  of  the  nnest  quality,  tbe 
use  of  the  platen  ia  now  confined  to 
special  sorts  of  work. 

Up  to  1840  there  was  no  press  strong 
enough  to  print  properly  a  wood  cut  of 
48  square  inches  in  eise;  now  cuts  of 
2000  square  inches,  or  50  by  40  inches, 
are  printed  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
The  colored  kappleineut*  of  the  pictorial 
journals  are  often  admirable  reproduc- 
tions ot  works  of  blgb  art. 


Ope,, -dril.tr r  W>h  Msefaine  at  Ha*  ft  Co. 


power  of  this  machine  Is  from  12,000  to 
15,000  perfect  eight-page  papers  per  hour. 
Machines  of  later  origin  very  greatly 
surpass  thin  in  productive  capacity, 
papers  of  8  to  12  pages  being  printed 
at  a  speed  of  24,000  jut  hour,  and  4 
to  0  page  papers  nt  4.H.0O0  per  hour. 

The  ma?hines  hitherto  dcscrilied  have 
been  of  the  cylinder  flags  and  of  the 
outcome  of  tliat  Hans  —  the  rotary. 
The  piolrn  or  flat-surface  print ine  ma- 
chine was  contrived  soon  after  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  cylinder,  and  had  for  Its 
aim  the  production  of  work  equal  In 
quality  to  Mint  produced  by  the  hand- 
press,  and  at  a  greater  speed.  It  is 
constructed  upon  the  name  principle  an 
the  pnnri-prfMi  ho  fur  as  the  mode  of 
taking  the  impression  1«  concerned,  but 
Is  dint liigu lulled  from  that  press  in  that 
it  automatically  inks  the  forme,  runs  in 


Prior    Jprt>r).  ■  *'*  * — 

XrlUr  dignified  than  that  of  abbot,  for- 
merly given  to  the  head  of  a  small 
monastery,  designated  a  priory.  Simi- 
larly the  term  prior?**  was  applied  to  the 
head  of  a  convent  of  females.     See  .46- 

Prinr  Matthew,  an  English  poet,  the 
rnur,  toa  o[  t  ,olwrt  ^^  Jn  lttHi 

snd  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
lie  early  found  a  patron  in  tbe  Earl 
of  Dorset,  through  whose  good  offices  be 
was  enabled  to  enter,  in  10S2,  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  lie  was  gradu- 
ated as  M.A.  in  ltWH,  snd  was  shortly  aft- 
er chosen  fellow.  At  college  he  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  Charles  Montagu,  after- 
wards Karl  of  Halifax,  in  concert  with 
whom,  in  1UK7.  be  composed  the  Coantry 
Moum  mn4  Vitg  Mo***  —  a  parody  on 
Dryden's  ffiad  sad  Panther.     This  work 


Friscianus 
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brought  him  Into  fame,  and  in  1690  be 
wbb  appointed  secretary  to  the  English 
embassy  at  The  Hague.     In  1097  he  was 

nominated  secretary  to  the  plenipotenti- 
aries who  concluded  the  Peace  of  Rva- 
wick.  and  on  his  return  was  made  sec- 
retary to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
In  1701  he  entered  Parliament  an  a 
Whig,  but  soon  after  changed  his  poli- 
tics and  joined  the  Tory  party.  He  was 
in  consequence  excluded  from  office  dur- 
ing the  regime  of  Marlborough  and 
Godolpbln,  and  he  employed  himself  in 
writing  and  publishing  another  volume 
of  poems.  In  I'll,  when  the  Tories 
again  obtained  the  ascendency,  he  was 
employed  iu  secretly  negotiating  at  Paris 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1'irecht,  and 
he  remained  in  France  until  1714,  at  first 
as  a  secret  agent,  afterwards  ns  ambassa- 
dor. On  the  accession  of  George  I,  when 
the  Whigs  were  once  more  in  power, 
Prior  was  recalled  and  examined  before 
the  privy-council  in  respect  to  bis  share 
in  negotiating  the  Treaty  of  I'trecht, 
and  wits  kept  in  custody  on  a  charge  of 
Li«li  in.-iwjii  for  two  year?,  nltliou.di  ulti- 
mately discharged  without  trinl.  During 
his  impvht.miiriii  In'  wrote  Alma,  or  the 
I'r'ivrr**  <./  II,:-  Miiul,  whieh,  together 
with  his  iiKist  ji  h  1 1  j  i ;  i ,  i  -.  i  m  wink.  S'fifumon, 
was  published  in  171*.  II"  dietl  in  1721 
nod  w!im  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Prior  was  endowed  Willi  iniir-h  wit  and 
power  of  satin';   mid   many  o[   his   lighter 

Sieces  are  elm  ruling,  but  his  serious  per- 
iiriuiim-es  fji.il  in  moving  either  the  feel- 
ings or  the  fancy. 


self.  He  was  ultimately  executed  at 
Treves  in  385,  after  a  prolonged  straggle 
with  the  orthodox  clergy.  Toe  moat  "3U- 
tinctive  part  of  his  creed  wu  the  belief 
in  an  evil  spirit  as  the  supreme  power. 
Hia  sect  lasted  until  about  600  a, p. 
Priam     (Pfiam),    In   geometry,   a   solid 

by  the  motion  of  a  line  Kept  parallel  to 
itself,  one  extremity  of  It  Mine  carried 
round  a  rectilinear  figure.  A  'right 
prism  '  is  one  in  which  the  face*  an 
at  right  angles  to  the  ends.  In  optica  a 
prism  is  a  transparent  body  having  two 
plane  faces  not  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  most  commonly  it  is  made  of  glass, 
and  triangular  in  section,  the  section 
forming  either  a  right-angled,  equilateral, 
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lion*  from   Latin  authors  now  lost. 

Priscillian  />'^f iV™ ,; .-,  'J;;  £;;;};|- 

known  as  Pris<-illi:iiii-t-.  in  the  ii'ibblle  of 
[lie  (mirth  r.'iiiiu-v.  tl-.-it-  iliH-iriin-s  ( m ■  in >; 
u  mixture  of  ( Inostin-n,  «».;  Uanleh,.- 
ism.  1'riseillinn  wns  himself  tt  wealthy 
Bliii  ni-i-omtilislliil  mil II.  of  very  lemperHte 
Slid  Mlretnious  habits.  Mis  followers  did 
not  leuve  the  Catholic  Church,  iitul  he  was 
actually  at  out-  time  made  a  hinhop  hlin- 


Light  passing  through  Prism. 


varieties  are  most  familiar.  If  a  ray  of 
light,  a  I,  enter  such  a  prism  by  one  of 
the  two  principal  faces,  it  la  bent  in 
passing  through  so  as  to  take  the  direc- 
tion by  Sinn.  The  angle  which  the  ray 
in  the  prism  makes  with  the  normal, 
X  I.  is  always  smaller  than  the  angle  of 
incidence,  sis,  and  the  angle  which  it 
imiki's  with  the  normal,  en,  la  smaller 
than  (he  angle  of  emergence,  tt'EB,  the 
i-:iy  being  always  bent  towards  the  bate 
of  the  prism.  Not  only  is  the  ray  that 
bent,  hut  it  is  also  decomposed,  and 
In  suiinble  arrangements  could  be  ex- 
hibited ns  mad.'  up  of  what  are  usually 
known  as  the  seven  primary  colors: 
violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange, 
and  nil.     See  Color,  Light,  Op  tie*,  Speo- 


Priunn      (prii'nl,   a   bouse   in   which  a 

rnson        m  ia  rontiLed  and  thereb, 

deprived  of  his  personal  liberty;  espe- 
einllv  a  building  for  the  confinement  or 
safe  custody  of  criminals,  debtors,  or 
others.  Imprisonment  is  now  one  of  the 
re,o(;iii*ed  methods  of  judicially  punish* 
ing  cerlnin  crimes:  hut  formerly  it 
wan    employed     iu    nearly     ever*     mm 


Prison  Prison 

toy  In  Europe  for  purposes  of  in-  published  a  work,  io  which  he  con- 
Jutte  and  oppression  Men  were  hid-  structed  (on  paper)  a  model  prison, 
den  hi  dark  dungeons,  where  in  a  which  he  called  the  Panopticon.  Next 
snort  time  they  perished,  through  the  in-  year  he  proposed  himself  to  construct  the 
enViencj  of  the  law  to  protect  those  who  building  in  reality.  His  ideal  prison 
were  offensive  to  the  powerful ;  and  even  was  not  unlike  Howard's ;  but  Bentham 
In  Great  Britain,  where  the  laws  have  trusted  greatly  to  publicity  and  free 
always  condemned  the  incarceration  of  communication  between  criminals  and  the 
the  innocent*  the  prison  was,  by  the  con-  public  for  the  protection  of  the  inmates 
nHance  of  the  authorities,  made  sub-  from  oppression.  In  1794  the  govern- 
serrient  to  gross  injustice  and  cruelty,  ment  adopted  his  scheme,  but  the  con- 
To  the  eighteenth  century  belongs  the  st  ruction  of  the  prison  was  put  off  till 
honor  of  Initiating  the  proper  regula-  1810,  when  Sir  Samuel  Homilly  moved 
tion  of  imprisonment.  In  Britain  parlia-  Parliament  to  take  up  the  matter  once 
mentary  inquiries  brought  out  strange  more.  This  time  it  wns  pushed  to  a 
revelations  as  to  the  horrors  of  the  successful  issue;  and  in  181 1  was  erected 
debtors'  prisons;  but  public  interest  in  the  famous  penitentiary  of  Millbank,  vir- 
the  subject  was  only  effectually  aroused  tually  on  Howard's  plans,  and  destined  to 
by  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  be  the  precursor  of  the  modern  prison. 
celebrated  John  Howard,  who  in  1773  This  was  only  the  beginning  of  reform, 
began,  without  any  official  standing,  to  and  the  credit  of  carrying  it  on  is  largely 
make  inspections  of  the  chief  English  due  to  the  Prison  Discipline  Society, 
prisons.  He  found  these  places  not  only  in-  and  to  Mr.  Buxton  and  Mrs.  Fry,  its 
sanitary  and  ill  ventilated,  but  filthy,  poi-  leading  members.  The  latter  began  her 
eonous,  and  in  nearly  every  case  over-  work  at  Newgate  in  1813,  and  found 
crowded.  Disease  was  rampant,  and  no  that  prison  in  a  state  as  bad  as  can  be 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  its  imagined.  Among  the  prisoners  t  hem- 
spread:  many  of  the  prisons  were  utterly  selves  she  effected  a  reformation,  perhaps 
unfit  for  human  creatures  to  live  in;  only  temporary;  but  among  the  public 
and,  to  crown  all,  such  intercourse  was  her  efforts  inaugurated  a  desire  for  im- 
allowed  between  the  prisoners  as  en-  provement  which  resulted  in  the  aboli- 
sored  the  reduction  of  all  to  the  level  tion  of  all  such  scandals.  In  1824  and 
of  the  most  corrupt  and  criminal.  How-  1825  the  legislature  passed  important 
ard's  revelations  caused  such  a  feeling  acts  for  the  regulation  of  prisons,  con- 
throughout  the  country  that  prison  taining  provisions  for  moral  and  sani- 
reformation  could  no  longer  be  delayed,  tary  care  of  prisoners,  separation  of  the 
The  result  was  that  parliament  en-  sexes,  etc.  The  use  of  irons  was  par- 
trusted  a  committee  of  three  (of  whom  tially  forbidden,  and  separate  cells  for 
Howard  was  one)  with  the  duty  of  each  prisoner  recommended.  These  laws, 
framing  a  suitable  scheme  for  the  future  though  not  carried  out  to  the  letter  at 
management  of  the  prisons.  Their  rec-  first,  were  very  helpful  to  future  re- 
ommendations  were  embodied  in  the  Act  formers.  In  1831  a  committee  of  the 
19,  Geo.  Ill  c.  74  (1770),  which  sets  House  of  Commons  reported  in  favor  of 
forth  distinctly  the  principles  that  were  separate  cells  in  all  cases,  and  this  sug- 
to  govern  future  prison  discipline  in  g est  ion  was  adopted.  The  gradual  work 
Britain.  The  chief  features  emphasized  of  modernizing  prisons  then  went  on 
ure  —  solitary  confinement,  cleanliness,  until  the  cessation  of  transportation  to 
medical  help,  regular  work,  and  the  en-  New  South  Wales  in  1N40  and  the  sen- 
forcement  of  order — the  same  princi-  eral  defects  of  this  system  rendered  it 
pies,  indeed,  which  are  now  adopted  by  necessary  to  look  out  for  new  ways  of 
every  civilized  state  in  the  world.  Up  disposing  of  the  criminal  population, 
almost  to  this  time  many  criminals  had  The  chief  features  of  the  new  scheme 
been  sent  as  convicts  to  America;  but  now  brought  into  operation  consisted  of 
this  being  no  longer  possible,  the  new  the  following:  (1)  Separate  confinement 
scheme  was  intended  to  provide  accom-  in  a  penitentiary  for  a  short  period ;  (2) 
modatiou  for  such  at  home.  Australia,  hard  prison  lal>or  in  some  public  work; 
however,  now  presented  itself  as  a  new  and  (3)  transportation  with  ticket-of- 
field  for  transportation,  and  the  legisla-  leave.  For  the  first  of  thes'  forms  of 
ture  hailed  with  joy  this  new  receptacle  punishment  the  existing  prisons  were 
for  criminals.  The  newborn  zeal  of  the  used ;  for  the  second,  which  really  came 
public  died  out  with  the  absence  of  any  in  place  of  the  former  system  of  wholesale 
need  for  change,  and  the  whole  scheme  transportation  public  work  was  founJ  at 
dropped  for  eleven  years,  to  be  revived  Portland,  I>.rtmoor.  and  Portsmouth. 
again  bv  the  earnest  enthusiasm  of  a  The  third  wrt>  not  successful.  The  cole* 
single     individual     In     17U1     Bentham  nies  refused  to  receive  the  Ucket-oMean 


Prison 


men,  and  these  had  ultimately  to  be  lib-  cruelly.    The  evils  of  this  system  have 

era  ted  at  home.    At  present  the  system  of  late  been  made  evident,  and  earnest 

of  imprisonment  in  Britain  stands  thus:  efforts  to   reform  or  do  away  with  the 

When  the  convict  is  sentenced  for  a  pe-  system   are  being  made.     See  also  Pun- 

riod  of  two  years  or  less,  the  punishment  ishment. 

is  technically  termed  imprisonment.  The  Privateer  a  vessel  of  war  owned  and 
criminal  passes  the  time  in  a  iocal  prison,  »v*?*?a,  equipped  by  private  in- 
where  he  lives  in  solitary  confinement  and  dividuals  to  seize  or  plunder  the  ships 
works  at  the  tread-wheel  for  a  month ;  if  of  an  enemy.  Such  a  vessel  must  be 
his  conduct  is  good  he  receives  marks  licensed  by  government  and  under  a  letter 
which  entitle  him  to  improved  conditions  of  marque,  otherwise  she  is  a  pirate, 
as  the  close  of  his  term  approaches.  The  letters  of  marque  were  first  granted 
Penal  servitude  is  the  title  applied  to  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
terms  of  imprisonment  which  exceed  two  V,  in  view  of  the  war  with  France; 
years.  It  is  passed  in  a  convict  prison,  and  they  were  issued  to  aggrieved  sub- 
and  is  divided  into  three  periods.  The  jects  in  order  that  they  might  compen- 
first  lasts  nine  months,  is  one  of  solitary  sate  themselves  for  injury  done  by 
confinement,  and  during  it  the  convict  is  foreigners.  In  the  sixteenth  century  ft 
set  to  work  al  some  industry.  The  sec-  became  common  to  grant  commissions 
ond  period  is  also  distinguished  by  cellu-  to  privateers.  England,  Holland,  and 
lar  isolation,  but  the  convict  works  along  Spain,  as  the  three  principal  naval 
with  others  at  one  of  the  great  convict  powers,  used  this  effective  weapon  freely; 
prisons,  such  as  Portland  or  Dartmoor,  and  France  also  sent  out  privateers  In 
The  final  period  is  that  of  release  on  every  war  in  which  she  was  engaged.  A 
ticket-of- leave,  during  which  the  convict  neutral  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
is  obliged  to  report  himself  at  intervals  nations  to  accept  a  commission  for  priva- 
te the  police.  teering;  but  he  may  be,  and  generally 
In  the  United  States  prison  horrors  in  is,  by  treaty.  In  1818  Congress  passed 
the  early  days  differed  only  from  those  a  law  forbidding  enlistments  on  foreign 
of  the  mother  country  in  the  fact  that  privateers.  By  the  Declaration  of  l^inr, 
prisons  were  rare.  Connecticut  for  more  185(5,  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
than  fifty  years  had  an  underground  mutually  agreed  to  abandon  the  Ami 
prison  in  an  old  mining  pit.  In  Phila-  to  arm  privateers  in  case  of  war;  Dot 
delptua  all  grades  of  criminals  and  both  several  nations,  chief  of  them  bcin^*  the 
sexes  were  huddled  together.  In  Boston  United  States  and  Spain,  have  :iot 
debtors  were  confined  with  criminals  in  agreed  to  this,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
common  night-rooms.  Every  village  had  it  will  be  always  strictly  acted  upon 
its  stocks,  pillory,  and  whipping-post,  even  by  the  parties  to  the  declaration. 
Reform  began  in  Philadelphia,  where  in  The  German  volunteer  fleet  of  1870  can 
177<>  was  formed  '  The  Society  for  Allevi-  not  be  very  clearly  distinguished  from  a 
ating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons.'  collection  of  privateers.  The  practice  of 
The  Boston  *  Prison  Discipline  Society '  privateering,  while  useful  to  maritime 
of  1824,  and  the  '  Prison  Association  of  countries,  and  necessary  at  one  period  to 
New  York/  organized  later,  are  still  England,  is  very  harassing  to  trade,  and 
active.  The  '  National  Prison  Associa-  gives  endless  opportunities  for  private 
tion  of  America '  was  formed  in  1870,  plunder,  it  was  probably  in  deprecation 
now  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  the  of  irresponsible  warfare  of  any  kind  that 
world.  Prison  reform  congresses  have  the  powers  agreed  to  abandon  privateer- 
been  held  in  all  large  cities,  where  the  ing  in  1850.  At  the  Hague  Conference 
humanitarian  influences  of  state  officials  of  1!M)7,  the  question  of  privateering  was 
have  been  unified  in  one  body.  One  of  considered,  and  strict  precautions  taken 
the  misfortunes  of  the  prison  systems  in  against  the  revival  of  this  practice  in 
many  of  the  States  is  a  disposition  to  naval  war,  by  insisting  that  when  mer- 
regard  convicts  as  staves  of  the  state,  chant  vessels  are  converted  into  cruisers 
the  profit  of  whose  labor  is  so  much  clear  they  shall  be  formally  enrolled  on  the 
gain  to  the  state  treasury.  Competi-  naval  list  and  placed  under  tbe  com- 
tion  with  labor  outside  the  prison  walls  mand  of  a  commissioned  naval  officer, 
being  thus  forced,  troubles  nave  ensued  with  a  crew  subject  to  naval  discipline, 
of  great  peril  —  as  in  Tennessee  in  1800-  Privet  (priv'et*'  Ligustrum),  a  genus 
93  among  iron  and  coal  miners,  and  in  xxxvcv  of  plants  of  the  order  Oleaces*. 
other  Southern  and  Western  States.  The  common  privet  (L.  vmlg&rt)  is  a 
In  some  of  these  States  the  convicts  are  native  of  Europe,  growing  8  or  10  feet 
made  to  perform  outdoor  labor  and  at  high;  the  leaves  are  elliptico-lanceolate, 
times  hired  out  to  contractors  by  whom  entire,  and  smooth;  the  flowers  slightly 
they  am  often  treated  very  harshly  ajv'  <wlorous.  white  at  first,  but 


Privilege  Prize 

lag  to  a  Faddish  brown:  and  the  berries  cabinet,  the  archbishops  and  the  Bishop 
dark  purple,  appromdunjf  black.  This  of  London,  the  great  officers  of  state,  the 
"  is  modi  used  in  English  gardens  lord-chancellor  and  chief  judges,  the 
« mental  badges.  It  is  found  in  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
from  Virginia  to  Mississippi,  and  the  commander-in-chief;  and  other  per- 
is now  widely  used  for  hedges  and  other  sons  who  fill  or  have  filled  responsible 
ornamental  purposes  in  the  United  States,  offices  under  the  crown,  as  well  as  some 
Thar*  an  numerous  other  species.  who  may  not  have  filled  any  important 
PrivilAffe  (priT'i-lij;  Latin,  prhh  office,  Officially  at  the  head  is  the  lord- 
*M?iwi«  ihfinn),  a  particular  ex-  president  of  the  council,  who  is  appointed 
emotion  from  the  general  rules  of  law.  by  patent,  and  who  manages  the  debates 
This  exemption  may  be  either  real  or  and  reports  results  to  the  sovereign.  A 
perianal:  real,  when  it  attaches  to  any  member  of  the  privy-council  has  the  title 
place;  personal,  when  it  attaches  to  i>er-  of  *  right  honorable.'  It  is  only  on  very 
sons,  as  ambassadors,  members  of  Con-  extraordinary  occasions  that  all  the  mem- 
gress,  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  others,  bers  attend  the  council,  and  it  is  not  now 
Real  privilege  is  now  of  little  importance ;  usual  for  any  member  to  attend  unless 
personal  privilege,  however,  is  guaran-  specially  summoned.  The  attendance  of 
teed  to  many  individuals.  Suitors  and  at  least  six  members  is  necessary  to  con- 
counsels  are  exempt  from  arrest  while  stitute  n  council.  Privy-councilors  are  by 
in  court;  and  Congressmen  while  in  at-  their  oath  bound  to  advise  the  crown 
tendance  in  and  going  and  returning  without  partiality,  affection,  or  dread;  to 
from  their  respective  Houses.  keep  its  counsel  secret,  to  avoid  corrup- 

PrivilAPAri  rifunniTiTiiftfltirm  tion»  and  to  &**ist  in  the  execution  of 

nvnegea  communication.  what  te  ^^  upon    Wh!le  the  ^^ 

See   Confidential  Communication.  ical  importance  of  the  privy-council,  once 

very  great,  has  been  extinguished  by  the 
Priirtr.AltflTnriAr  Gentlemen  or  growth  of  the  system  of  party  govern- 
xrivynuuuuucr,  THE<  officerg  of  ^  ment,  it  still  retains  functions  both  ad- 
royal  household  of  England,  instituted  by  ministrative  and  judicial. 
Henry  VII.  Their  duties  are  to  attend  Orders  in  council  are  orders  issued  by 
the  sovereign;  but  their  appointment  is  the  sovereign,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
now  merely  a  mark  of  honor,  neither  the  privy-council,  either  by  virtue  of  the 
service  nor  salary  being  attached  to  their  royal  prerogative,  and  independently  of 
posts.  any  act  of  Parliament,  or  by  virtue  of 
Priw-COTITlcil  tDe  council  of  state  such  act,  authorising  the  sovereign  in 
xiifjf^wiuivu,  0j  tQe  jjrjtjgn  gQ^.  council  to  modify  or  dispense  with  certain 
ereign,  convened  to  concert  matters  for  statutory  provisions  which  it  may  be  ex- 
the  public  service,  and  for  the  honor  and  pedient  in  particular  conjunctures  to 
safety  of  the  realm.     The  English  privy-  alter  or  suspend. 

council  may  be  said  to  have  existed  from  PrivV-TJTirse     Keepes    or    THE,    an 

times  of  great  antiquity;  but  the  court-  "  r1"0^    officer     of     the     royal 

cilium    ordinarium,    established    by    Ed-  household  of  Great  Britain,  whose  func- 

ward   I,  was  the  parent   of  the  modern  tion  it  is  to  take  charge  of  the  payment 

institution.     It    consisted    of    the    chief  of  the  private  expenses  and  charities  of 

ministers,   judges,   and   officers   of   state,  the  sovereign. 


and  grew  in  power  and  influence  rapidly,  Priw»ftffl1  a  sefll  appended  by  the 
though  repeatedly  checked  by  jealous  »  '  British  sovereign  to  such 
Parliaments.  Since  the  time  of  the  Long  grants  or  documents  as  are  afterwards 
Parliament  the  power  of  the  council  has  to  pass  the  great  seal.  Since  the  time 
been  much  reduced,  and  the  rise  of  the  of  Henry  VIII  the  privy-seal  has  been 
cabinet  has  effectually  blotted  out  all  the  warrant  of  the  legality  of  grants 
the  more  Import  ant  functions  of  the  from  the  crown,  and  the  authority  for 
earlier  body.  The  privy-council  of  Scot-  the  lord-chancellor  to  affix  the  great  seal ; 
land  was  absorbed  in  that  of  England  at  such  grants  are  termed  letters-patent, 
the  union;  but  Ireland  has  a  special  The  officer  who  has  the  custody  of  the 
privy-council  still.  As  it  exists  at  pres-  privy-seal  is  called  lord  privy-seal,  and  Is 
ent,  the  number  of  members  of  the  privy-  the  fifth  great  officer  of  state,  having  also 
council  is  indefinite ;  they  are  nominated  generally  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
by  the  sovereign  at  pleasure,  and  no  pat-  Prize  (Drt**'  anything  captured  in  vlr- 
ent  or  grant  is  necessary,  but  they  must  *xx**'  tue  of  the  rights  of  war.  Prop- 
be  natural-horn  subjects.  The  list  of  erty  captured  on  land  is  usually  called 
privy-councilors  (some  200  in  number)  booty,  the  term  prise  being  more  par- 
now  embraces,  Upsides  the  members  of  ticulsrly  used  with  reference  to  natal 
the  royal  family  und  the  members  of  the  «aptnr*a.    The   right   of   belligerents    &* 

.4 — » 


Proa 


Probability 


capture  tbe  property  of  their  e 

the  sen  is  universally  admitted 
as  tbe  right  to  prevent  violation  or.  me 
law  of  Dations  by  neutrals,  so  long  as 
the  independence  of  other  nations  is  not 
interfered  with.  It  is  accordingly  set- 
tled as  a  principle  of  tbe  law  of  nations 
that  every   belligerent   has  a  right 


may    have    weights 

adjusted  according  to  i 

is   carry  a.  lugnail  generally  .if  mat* 


tabliah 

and  decide   upon   all 

and   likewise  that  tbe  c 

the    captors    have    exch 
s  relating 


ProbabUUti.  SJE'^-ir-k" 

and  to  examine    philosophers  who  maintain  that  certainty 

captures:    is   impossible,  and   that  we  m<i>t  be  sat- 

rts  of  prize  of    isfled  with   what   is  probable.     This  was 

.-e    jurisdiction    the    doctrine    of    the    New    Academy   at 

.  cap  lures  made    Athens,    particularly    of    Arcesilaua   and 

under   the   authority   of   their   sovereign;    Carncades. 

excepting  only  in  cases  where  the  capture   Probability      (prob-a-bil'l-ti).    In   al- 

'  ■      gehra,     tbe     mathemat- 

'"     stigatiou   of  chance*;   the  ratio 

umber  of  chances  by   which  an 

ly    happen    to    tbe    number   by 

may   both    happen   or   fail.     If 

may  happen  in  a  ways  and  fall 

i,  and  all  these  ways  are  equally 

occur,    the    probability    Of    its 


>pting  onlj 
made  upt 


or  hy  vessels  fitted 

limits.     These    cast 

■ion    of    the    neutral's    sovereignty, 

must   be  adjudicated   in   his   court. 

decisions  of  the  prize  courts  are  final 

conclusive    upon    the    rights   of   property 

involved:    and    if    their    judgments    work 

injustice  to  the  subjects  of  other  powers 

(heir    claims    must    be   adjusted    between    happening  Is 

the  sovereigns  of  their  respective  states. 


of   the 
The    which   i 

likely** 


,  and  the  probability 


..  tin. 


::   l.-ni 


Into     the     European     war     (11)17),     the   of    its    falling    Is .        'certainty' 

American    government    protested    against  a  +   b 

the   British   procedure   of   taking   neutral  being   represented    by    unity.     Wbeo    the 

vessels    into   port    for    examination,   con-  probability     of     the     happening     of     an 

tending    thai   the   examination   should   be  event   is   to   the   probability   of  its   fnll- 

cnrrieil    mil    on    the    hieh    sens :     limit  ing    as    a    to    6,    the    fsct    U     expressed 

Britain    plead"!     that    because    of    tier-  in    popular    language    thus  —  the   '  odds ' 

tnuny'H    imlnv  ful    cmiiloyment.   of  the  sub-  are  a  to  b  for  tbe  event,  or  b  to  ■  against 

marine  the  prize  rules  must  of  necessity  the    event.     If    there    are    three    events 

be  altered.   The  decisions  <>f  national  prize  such  that  one  must  happen,  and  only  one 

court*  may  pmin-rly  be  subjected  to  inter-  can  happen,   and   suppose  the  firat  event 
~i   happen  in  a   uavs,  the  second   in  • 


Prna     (prfi'nl,  a   peculiar  kind  of  sail- 
*Iott    ing-bont    us.-d    in    the    M; 
Kastern  Archive  In  no  and 


nuslY     to 

■trurtc 

. 

lit 

qui'..'   tint. 

Oil    11    111 

th 

and 

while   the 

othei 

side    is    ci 

rvc.l    ii 

ml!* 

// 

eoiuilly     n 

ell 

bird  in  c  ways,  and  that 
re  equally  likely  to  occur, 

n   it   ie  evident  that  tbe 

iliahiiity    of     the     happen- 
'       ie    first  "     ' 


Probate  Court  Procedure 


Is  4/12  or  1/8,  the  probability  that  aalia),  a  native  of  Borneo,  distinguished 
It  will  be  red  Is  6/12.  The  theory  of  prob-  particularly  by  its  elongated  nose,  its 
abilities]  1*  ft  complicated  and  extensive  shortened  thumbs,  and  its  elongated 
tat  and  has  been  much  utilized  in  ac-  tail.  The  general  color  is  a  lightish  red. 
toarial  science ;  it  has  alto  been  used  in  These  monkeys  are  arboreal  in  habits. 
f  bmi^Hiig  the  chances  at  various  games,  and  appear  to  frequent  the  neighborhood 
PmhfttA  Cmirt  (prtfbftt)  Is  a  tri-  of  streams  and  rivers,  congregating  in 
civuara   wviu*    banal    exercising  troops. 

jurisdiction  In  questions  relating  to  the  Protmfi  (prd'bus),  Marcus  Aureuus, 
probate  of  wills,  the  administration  of  AW""°  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Ro- 
pn>i>erty  left  by  intestates,  the  manage-  man  emperors,  was  born  at  Sinnium  in 
ment  of  testamentary  funds,  the  guard-  the  year  282.  At  an  early  age  Marcus 
iuuship  of  infants  and  similar  matters,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Emperor 
A  probate  judze  is  commonly  called  a  Valerian,  by  whom,  after  having  distin- 
tturrogate,  and  in  some  states  the  tribu-  guished  himself  by  military  service,  he 
nal  itself  is  known  as  a  surrogate's  court,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  legion ;  and 
The  ordinary  courts  of  common  law  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  subsequent  conduct 
the  probate  courts  have  as  a  rule  con-  in  the  African,  Persian,  Arabian  and 
current  jurisdiction  in  removing  trustees  Germanic  campaigns  brought  him  into 
and  guardians.  In  England  a  probate  still  more  prominent  notice.  On  the 
court  was  constituted  in  1858  which  death  of  the  Emperor  Tacitus,  in  27G, 
superseded  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  the  army  hailed  him  as  emperor,  a  selcc- 
matters  relating  to  wills  and  successions,  tion  immediately  confirmed  by  the  senate 
The  Judicature  Acts  of  1873-75  trans-  and  people  of  Rome,  His  chief  struggle 
ferred  its  jurisdiction  to  the  Probate,  during  his  reign  was  to  guard  the  fron- 
Divorce  and  Admiralty  Division  of  the  tiers  of  the  empire  against  the  barbarians. 
High  Court  of  Justice.  a  task  which  he  carried  out  with  great 

Probation    (pr*vba'shun),  in  penology  success  both  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

a  plan  whereby  criminals  He  also  settled  large  numbers  of  bar- 
or  delinquent  children  are  set  at  liberty  barians  in  the  frontier  provinces,  and 
by  the  court  under  the  supervision  of  a  admitted  them  to  his  legions;  and  de- 
probation  officer,  who  is  responsible  to  voted  himself  to  the  making  of  roads  and 
the  court  for  the  good  conduct  and  pro-  draining  of  marshes.    His  skilful  admin- 

{trestfive  ref  0:111  of  the  offender.  If  the  istration  and  public  virtues  did  not.  how- 
atter  fails  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  ever,  protect  him  from  enmity;  and  after 
probation  he  may  be  brought  back  to  a  short  ret  in  he  was  murdered  in  a 
court  and  consigned  to  a  prison  or  re-  military  insurrection  in  282. 
formatory.  When  he  fulfills  them  he  is  Procedure  (p^-so'dQr),  CIVIL,  is 
released  from  probation  and  becomes  a  **v^m*x^  the  method  of  proceeding 
free  citizen.  The  probation  system  is  in  a  civil  suit  throughout  its  various 
based  on  the  theory  that  the  reformation  stages.  In  the  United  States,  when  re- 
of  the  criminal  rather  than  his  punish-  dress  is  sought  for  a  civil  injury,  the 
ment  is  the  most  effective  protection  to/so-  injured  iMirty  brings  an  action  against  the 
eiety,  and  that  in  the  early  stages  of  crim-  party  whom  he  alleges  has  done  the  in- 
inality  reformation  is  much  more  probable  jury.  The  person  who  raises  an  action  is 
if  the  individual  is  permitted  to  live  un-  termed  the  plaintiff,  and  he  against  whom 
der  normal  conditions  with  the  advice  of  the  action  is  brought  the  defendant;  in 
an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  person.  Scotland  the  terms  are  pumurr  and  <fc- 
ProhoSCirlea  fpro-bo-sid'e-n),  an  or-  fender.  It  is  usual  before  the  suit  is 
iiuuvowu^a  (|or  of  mnmnm]s  distin-  commenced  for  the  plaintiff's  attorney  to 
guished.  as  implied  by  this  name,  by  the  acquaint  the  defendant  with  the  demand 
possession  of  the  characteristic  proboscis  of  his  client,  and  state  that  unless  com- 
or  trunk.  Of  this  class  the  elephant  plied  with  legal  proceedings  will  be  insti- 
alone  exists:  but  there  are  several  ex-  tuted.  Should  this  not  have  the  desired 
tinct  animals  comprised   in   it.  effect,  the  action   is  begun  as  a  rule  by 

ProboSClS  (l,ro"h°s'i|^»  tne  tcrm  *P"  i**»»ing  against  the  defendant  a  writ  of 
plied  to  the  longer  or  summon*,  commanding  him  to  enter  an 
shorter  flexible  muscular  organ  formed  appearance  in  court,  failing  which  an  ap- 
by  the  elongated  nose  of  several  mammals,  pea  ranee  will  be  entered  for  him  by  the 
Although  seen  in  a  modified  degree  in  plaintiff.  (See  Son-an  pea  ranee.)  When 
the  tapirs,  etc.,  the  term  is  more  gener-  an  appearance  has  beeii  entered  both  par- 
slly  restricted  and  applied  to  indicate  the.  ties  to  the  suit  are  now  said  to  be  in 
flexible  'trunk*  of  the  elephant.  court,   and   judgment    may   be    proceeded 

PrnVincniQ  MatiVatt  or  Nose -Awe  with.  The  next  stage  is  the  plcadino* 
rrODOSClS  iXLOlUtey,  (£rf,rrfllll,    „«.  or  the  statements  in  legal  form  of  the 


Procellaridee 


Procopius 


cause  of  action  or  ground  of  defense 
brought  forward  by  the  respective  sides. 
The  next  stage  of  precedure  after  the 
pleadings  k$  the  issue,  which  may  be 
either  on  matter  of  law,  when  it  is  called 
a  demurrer,  or  on  matter  of  fact,  where 
the  fact  only  is  disputed.  A  demurrer  is 
determined  by  the  judges  after  hearing 
argument  on  both  sides,  but  an  issue  of 
fact  has  Lo  be  investigated  before  a  jury, 
And  this  is  denominated  trial  by  jury. 
(Set  Jury  and  Jury  Trials.)  After  the 
judge  has  summed  up  to  the  jury  the 
verdict  follows  and  then  the  judgment  of 
the  court;  win  re  there  is  no  jury,  of 
course,  judgment  is  pronounced  by  the 
judge  after  hearing  counsel. 

Procellaridae   (i>;o-sei-iar'i-de),  the 

*iwvviiuiiu^  petrel  family  of  birds, 
of  which  the  typical  genus  is  Proccllaria. 
Process  (Pi*<">'ses),  in  law,  a  term  ap- 
11U  plied    in    its    widest^  sense   to 

the  whole  course  of  proceedings  in  a  cause 
real  or  personal,  civil  or  criminal. 

Processional  ( ">VfJ  -  Thi  UIi "/I0 i>  a 

kivwo^vnux  service-book  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  for  use  in  religious 
processions.  Some  of  the  processionals  of 
ancient  date  are  very  rare  and  high!} 
valued    by    book-fanciers. 

Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

See  Holy  Ghost. 

PrOCldft  (prnVhi-da  :  anciently.  Pro- 
*xw  ch  »//«>,     an     island     on     the 

west  coast  of  S.  Italy,  lying  nearly  mid- 
way between  the  island  of  Ischia  and  the 
coast  of  the  province  of  Naples.  It  is 
about  3  miles  long  and  1  mile  broad.  Hat 
in  surface,  and  fertile.  The  principal 
place  of  the  island  is  Procida.  or  Castello 
di  Procida,  which  has  a  harbor,  a  castle, 
and  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  l.'l.!M»4. 
Proeida     Giovanni    da.     See  Sicilian 

PrnrlflTTlfltinTl     ( prok-la-ma'shun),     a 

a  ruler  or  chief  magistrate  to  the  people, 
concerning  any  matter  which  he  thinks  tit 
to  give  notice  alwnit.  It  may  consist  of 
an  authoritative  announcement  of  some 
grtat  event  affecting  the  State,  but  i*  most 
commonly  ummI  in  Britain  for  the  sum- 
moning, prorogation,  and  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  A  royal  proclamation  must 
Im»  is*c«.'d  under  the  great  seal.  In  the 
I'll  it  1*1  States  the  President  issues  procla- 
mation* as  to  treaties,  days  of  thanksgiv- 
ing, admission  if  new  State*,  etc.  Proc- 
lamations are  issued  in  the  Pnited  States 
for  election  d:i>s  the  President,  liovern- 
ors,  mayors,  and  sheriff*  acting  by  au- 
thority of  their  offices. 
Prnnlns  tpro'klns*.  n  philosopher  of 
XTUUU5    the  N|K>  |»|iironi«-  school,  born 


at  Byzantium  in  412:  died  at  Athens  in 
485.  He  was  educated  at  Alexandria  and 
Athens  and  became  familiar  with  all 
branches  of  philosophy  and  theology.  As 
a  teacher  at  Athens  he  was  very  success- 
ful. His  system  aimed  at  the  widest  com- 
prehensiveness. He  not  only  endeavored 
to  unite  all  philosophical  schemes,  but 
made  it  a  maxim  that  a  philosopher 
should  embrace  also  all  religions  by  be- 
coming infused  with  their  spirit.  In  his 
writings  he  professes  to  return  to  Plato. 
and  to  bring  down  Neo-Platonism  from 
the  misty  heights  to  which  it  was  raised 
by  Plotinus.  M.  Cousin  placed  him  on 
a  level  with  the  most  distinguished  philos- 
ophers of  Greece,  but  this  estimate  is 
generally  considered  extravagant.  His 
extant  works  include  a  Sketch  of  Astron- 
omy, in  which  he  gave  a  short  view  of 
the  systems  of  Hipparchus,  Aristarchus, 
and  Ptolemy;  The  Theology  of  Pluto, 
Principles  of  Theology,  a  Life  of  Homer, 
etc. 

Proconsul  and  Propraetor, 

originally,  in  the  ancient  Roman  system 
of  administration,  a  consul  or  pnetor 
whose  command  (or  impcrium)  was  pro- 
longed for  a  particular  purpose  after  his 
demission  of  office.  In  course  of  time  the 
terms  came  to  be  applied  to  anyone  who 
was  entrusted  with  some  special  service, 
and  with  magisterial  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  it.  Proconsuls 
and  propraetors  were  generally  men  who 
had  been  consuls  or  praetors,  but  were 
not  always  so.  There  were  four  varie- 
ties of  proconsul:  1.  A  distinguished 
statesman,  formerly  consul,  appointed  for 
a  special  duty.  2.  An  individual,  who 
had  never  been  consul,  was  sometimes 
created  proconsul  to  be  sent  on  some  im- 
portant mission.  3.  A  consul  occasionally 
had  his  impcrium  prolonged,  in  order  to 
complete  some  undertaking  he  had  com- 
menced. 4.  A  consul  appointed  after  his 
terra  of  office  to  the  government  of  a 
province.  The  proconsuls  under  the  re- 
public had  no  authority  within  the  walls 
of  Home,  and  they  lost  their  impcrium 
on  entering  the  city.  Under  the  empire 
the  emperor  was  always  invested  with 
proconsular  authority. 

PrnpATtina  (pro-ko'ni-usK  Andrew, 
rrocopius  ft    IIlllttljte   leatler  of  the 

fifteenth  century.  He  succeeded  Ziska  in 
14*24  as  commander  of  the  Ta  bo  rites,  the 
chief  section  of  the  Hussites,  and  became 
the  dread  of  the  troops  of  the  Emperor 
Sigismund.  He  made  himself  master  of 
a  large  part  of  Bohemia,  and  ravaged 
Moravia.  Austria,  and  Silesia.  His  prin- 
cipal military  triumphs  were  the  battle 
of  Aussig  iu  1420,  and  his  campaigns  in 


Prooopint  of  Cmarea  Procurator-fiscal 


Slteate  and  Saxony  In  the  following  year,  many  years  held  the  post  of  a  commis- 
HJs  expeditions  were  marked  with  great  sioner  in  lunacy,  which,  however,  he  re- 
count* and  slaughter,  and  with  the  de-  signed  in  1800. —  His  daughter,  Adelaide 
•traction  of  man*  cities,  of  which  Dres-  Anne,  born  in  London  in  1825;  died  in 
dan  was  the  chief.    In  1481  he  gained  a  1804,  was  a  poetess  of  some  note.     Her 

Cit  victory  orer  the  Elector  of  Bran-  songs  and  hymns  show  much  taste  and 

burg,  who  was  in  alliance  with  Sigis-  feeling,  but  she  never  attempted  anything 

mud,  and  in  1488  he  appeared  with  a  on  a  large  scale.     Her  best-known  volume 

lam  following  at  the  Council  of  Basel,  is  Legends  and  Lyrics,  published  in  1858. 

and  demanded,  In  the  name  of  the  Hus-  Proctor    (from  the  Latin  procurator), 

sites,  various  reforms  in  religious  matters.  A*vvvv*    a  person  who  in  the  ecclesi- 

As   the   section   of   the   Hussites    led   by  astical  and  admiralty  courts  in  England 

Procopius  were  not  satisfied  with  the  con-  performs   the  duties   of  an   attorney   or 

cessions   made  by   the  council   war  was  solicitor.    The  proctors  were  formerly  a 

resumed,  but   Procopius  was  killed  soon  distinct  body,  but  any  solicitor  may  now 

tfter  in  a  battle  fought  at  Bohmischbrod  practice    in    these    courts.    The    queen's 

(1494).  proctor  is  a  crown  official  charged  with 

PrOCOpiUS  Of  C&Sarea,    f.  .G?*k  the  futy  of  conserving  the  public  inter- 

aavwv^auv  w*   vmbimv^     historian,  ests  in  certain  classes  of  private  lawsuits. 

a  native  of  Ca»sarea,  in  Palestine,  where  In  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  bridge  the  proctors  are  two  officers  chosen 
600  a.d.  He  first  attracted  the  notice  from  among  the  masters  of  art,  whose 
of  Belisarius,  who  appointed  him  his  sec-  office  is  to  preserve  discipline. 
retary;  and  about  the  year  541  he  was  Proctor  Keufikld,  statesman,  was 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  a  **v*','w*j  oom  at  Proctoraville,  Ver- 
senator  and  afterwards  (502)  prefect  of  mont,  in  1831 ;  died  in  1908.  He  was 
the  city.  He  died  at  Constantinople  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Vermont  in 
about  565  a.d.  His  works  are  a  history  1807,  lieutenant-governor  in  1870,  and 
of  his  own  times  and  a  history  of  the  governor  in  1878.  He  was  made  Sec  re- 
edifices  built  or  repaired  by  Justinian.  A  taryof  War  by  President  Harrison  in 
scandalous  chronicle  of  the  court  of  Jus-  1889,  and  was  elected  United  States  Sen- 
tinian,  entitled  Anecdota,  has  also  been  ator  for  Vermont  in  1891. 
attributed  to  him  by  some  writers.  Proctor  Richard  Anthony,  an  Kng- 
ProrrnfttPft  (pro-krus'tes ;  'the  **w'w*j  ij8n  astronomer,  born  at 
iiuuuDtco  Stretcher*),  a  celebrated  Chelsea  in  1837,  and  educated  at  King's 
robber  of  ancient  (J reek  legend,  whose  College,  London,  and  Cambridge  Cniver- 
bed  is  still  proverbially  spoken  of.  The  sity.  Having  devoted  himself  specially 
legend  of  him  is,  that  if  his  victims  were  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  he  published 
too  short  for  the  bed,  he  stretched  them  a  number  of  valuable  works  on  the  sub- 
to  death,  while,  if  they  were  too  tall,  he  ject,  including  Saturn  and  its  System, 
cut  off  their  feet  or  legs.  Handbook  of  the  Stars,  Half  Hours  tcith 
Procter  (prok'ter),  Hryan  Waller,  the  Telescope,  Half  Hours  with  the  Stars, 
an  Knglish  poet  and  prose  Other  Worlds  than  Ours  (a  very  popular 
writer,  born  about  1789;  died  at  London  work),  Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours, 
in  1874.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  etc.  He  died  in  1888,  in  the  United 
svhere  he  was  the  schoolfellow  of  Byron  States.  In  1893  a  monument  was  erected 
and  Pee).  His  first  published  work  was  to  his  memory  by  George  \V.  Childs  in 
entitled  Dramatic  Scenes  and  other  Greenwood  Cemetery. 
Poems,  and  appeared  iu  1819  under  the  Prociirfl.tor  (prok'u-ra-tur),  among 
pseudonym  of  Barry  Cornwall,  which  re-  *  *v*'u*€*l'w*  tue  ancient  Romans,  a 
mained  Procter's  pseudonym  in  his  future  provincial  officer  who  managed  the  rev- 
writings.  This  volume  being  well  re-  enue  of  his  province.  In  some  of  the 
ceived,  he  published  shortly  thereafter  A  small  provinces,  or  in  a  part  of  a  large 
Sicilian  Story  and  Man  inn  Colonna.  In  province,  the  procurator  discharged  the 
1821  he  produced  a  tragedy,  Mir  and  old,  office  of  a  governor,  and  had  the  power 
which  was  performed  with  great  success  of  punishing  capitally,  as  was  the  case 
at  Coven t  Garden.  Procter  also  wrote  with  Pontius  Pilate  in  Judara,  which  was 
several  other  books  of  poetry  and  a  vnri-  attached  to  the  province  of  Syria, 
ety  of  prose  works;  the  most  interesting  Prtwvn  ro  tnr.fi  o/»o1  In  Scotland,  an 
of  'b'?se  latter  being  a  Memoir  of  Charles  **vwu™wr  U5tW,    officer  1pp0inted 

Lamb,  of  whom  be  was  au  intimate  per-  to  act  as  the  public  prosecutor  in  crim- 

sonal     friend.     Procter's    i>oeiu8    exhibit  inal  cases  before  the  sheriff,  magistrates, 

much  delicate  grace  and  refinement,  but  or  justices  of  the  peace  belonging  to  bis 

have  never  attained  great  popularity.    He  district.     He  is  allowed  to  practice  pri- 

was  called  to  the  bar  in  1831.  and  for  vately  as  a   lawyer  also.    When   infor* 


Frocyon  Prognathic 

matioD   of  a   crime  committed   within  a  Profession     (pro-feah'un),  the  act  of 

Krocurator-fiscars  district  has  been  laid  *  *v***00*v-*  taking  the  vows  by  the 
efore  him,  it  is  his  business  to  ascertain  member  of  a  religious  order  after  the 
the  truth  of  the  charge,  to  obtain  a  war-  novitiate  is  finished.  See  Monastic  Voir*, 
rant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  accused,  Professor  (Pro*fe8'u*)t  a  term  ap- 
to  see  that  the  warrant  is  carried  out,  **v*^oov*  plied  in  the  United  States 
and  in  general  to  do  whatever  else  is  to  salaried  teachers  in  universities  and 
necessary  to  protect  the  innocent,  and  similar  institutions  who  are  appointed  to 
bring  to  justice  the  guilty.  All  precogui-  deliver  lectures  for  the  instruction  of  atu- 
tions  of  witnesses  are  taken  by  him  before  dents  in  some  particular  branch  of  learn- 
the  sheriff  or  sheriff-substitute  of  the  (lis-  ing.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  England, 
trict.  The  procurator-fiscal  has  also,  in  the  professors,  and  the  instruction  which 
conjunction  with  the  sheriff,  to  discharge  they  convey  by  lectures,  are  only  auxflia- 
the  duties  of  a  coroner  in  making  investi-  ries  instead  of  principals,  the  necessary 
gations  with  regard  to  persons  who  are.  business  of  instruction  being  carried  on 
suspected  to  have  died  from  other  than  by  the  tutors  connected  with  the  several 
natural  causes.  The  duties  are  somewhat  colleges.  In  the  universities  of  Scotland 
similar  to  those  of  district  attorneys  in  and  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
the  United  States.  feasors  are  at  once  the  governing  body 
PrOGVOIl  ( prO'si-on ) ,  the  genus  of  and  the  sole  recognized  functionaries  for 
xiuv/juu  animals  to  which  the  raccoon  the  purposes  of  education, 
belongs.  Profit  (Pr°f'it)t  the  gain  resulting  to 
ProdllCer-*?aS  (Pr<>-du'ser).  When  -wv**v  the  owner  of  capital  from  its 
•vxuuuaa;*  gao  a  jjmite(i  stream  of  employment  in  buying  and  selling,  in  man- 
air  is  driven  through  glowing  coke,  car-  ufacturing,  or  in  any  commercial  under- 
bonic  acid  gas  first  arises  from  the  coke,  taking. —  Net  profit  is  the  difference  in 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  being  consumed,  favor  of  a  seller  between  the  selling  price 
As  this  passes  through  the  coke  it  takes  of  commodities  and  the  original  cost  after 
up  new  carbon  and  is  largely  converted  deducting  all  charges. —  The  rate  of  profit 
into  carbonic  oxide.  There  results  a  gas-  is  the  proportion  which  the  amount  of 
eous  mixture  composed  of  about  20'  per  profit  derived  from  an  undertaking  bean 
cent,  of  carbonic  oxide,  70  per  cent,  of  to  the  capital  employed  in  it. —  Profit  and 
nitrogen  from  the  air  employed,  and  4  loss,  the  gain  or  loss  arising  from  goods 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  This  mixture  bought  or  sold,  or  from  any  other  con  tin- 
is  combustible,  burning  with  a  clear  flame,  gency.  In  bookkeeping  both  gains  and 
and  under  the  name  of  producer-gas  is  losses  are  titled  profit  and  lota,  but  the 
largely  employed  in  various  processes,  distinction  is  made  by  placing  the  former 
The  gas  from  the  producer  is  very  hot,  on  the  creditor  side,  and  the  latter  on  the 
and  if  passed  at  once  into  the  furnace  a  debtor  side. 

large  proportion  of  the  heat  of  the  coke  Profit-sharing     a       system       now 
may    be    utilized*,    if   allowed    to   cool,   a       *v-1-1'  o-u.cM.xng,    adopted     in      many 

large  percentage  of  the  heat  is  lost.     Coal  manufacturing   and   mercantile  establish- 

yields  about    HHUMM),  coke  about  17."».<M)0  ments,  by  which  a  certain  percentage  of 

cubic  feet  of  this  gas  per  ton.     If  steam  the  annual   profits  is  divided  among  the 

be  mixed  with  the  air  driven  through  the  employes.     It    is    argued    that    this   sys- 

coke  hydrogen  is  added  to  the  gases  pro-  tern,   by  giving  the  employes  an   interest 

duced.    ami    the    heating   value    is    higher  in  the  prosperity  of  the  establishment,  In- 

fhan   in   the   former  case.  creases   the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 

Production     (oST  OF«  n   Phrase  used  product,  and  lessens  the  danger  of  strikes 

ua/     w  i,    .n  jM,|jt-u.:1i  ,.<■,, noiny,  not  and  labor  disputes  generally      While  rec- 

always   in    the   same   sense   even   by    the  ognized  as  a  desirable  principle  by  Targat 

an  me     writer.     The    con  fusion     generally  in    1775,    it    was    first    put    in    practical 

arises  from  a  want  of  clearness  in  distin-  operation  in  1842  by  Leclaire.  a  prosper* 

guishing    between    cost    and   expenses    of  ous  painter  and  decorator  of  Paris.     It 

production.     The  cost  of  production  in  its  proved  in  his  case  highly  successful,  and 

original  meaning  signifies  thi>  amount  of  also    in    several    other   French    establish* 

inconveniences    and    exertions    necessary  ments.     Of  recent  years  it  has  been  somt- 

for    the    production    of    any    commodity,  what  widely  adopted  in  the  United  States. 

1  sed   ns   equivalent    to  expenses  of  pro-  (Jreat   Britain,   France,   Switzerland  ana 

duct  ion,  it  signifies  the  wages  and  profits  elsewhere,  and  has  proved  as  a  rule  very 

extended  on  tiie  production  of  the  article,  advantageous. 

It  is  the  ultimate  ha«is  of  value  of  articles  Prr>P*nathic     (prog-nath'ik),  or  PsttQ* 
which  can  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  and       -wgnavixxv    NATH0U8t    m    ethnology, 

regulates   the  minimum   value  of  articles  a    term   applied   to   the  skull   of  certain 

which  are  limited  iu  quantity.  races  of  men  in  whom  the  jaw  slants 


Prognodi  Prolapsus  Uteri 


bj  itMoa  of  the  oblique  inter-  PrniM'tilpa    Theory    of,     is    that 
boa  of  the  teeth,    gat  facial  Angle.  xrujcu  wic»,  branch  of   mechanlci 

PriMFnnria    (prof*6'tit)t  in  medicine,  which   treats   of   the   motion   of   bodies 

«xvguuM»    ijjjj    prejudgment    of    the  thrown  or  driven  some  distance  by  an 

phgtJdan  regarding  the  probable  course  impelling  force,  and   whose  progress  is 

and  result  oca  disease.  affected  dv  gravity  and  the  resistance  of 

VMfecVMMsiimi    (pro-greth'un) ,     in  the  air.    The  most  common  cases  are  the 

XlvgroMiuift   mathematics,  a  regular  balls  projected  from  cannon  or  other  fire- 

or  proportional  advance  in  increase   or  arms.    If  thrown  horizontally,  the  body 

decrease    of    numbers.      In    arithmetical  will  move  in  a  curved  path,  because  ft 

progression  terms  increase  or  decrease  by  retains  unchanged  (leaving  out  of  account 

equal  differences,  as,  2,  4,  0,  8,  10,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air)    its  horizontal 

10,  8,  6,  4,  2.      In  geometrical  progre*-  velocity,  while  it  falls  faster  and  faster 

sion    terms    increase    or    decrease    in    a  towards  the  ground.    A   body   projected 

certain  constant  ratio,  as  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  obliquely  has  initially  a  certain  horizontal 

04,  and  04,  32,  10,  8,  4,  2,  or,  generally,  velocity  and  a  certain  vertical   velocity. 

a,  or.  or1,  or1,  or4,  etc.  It    retains    its    horizontal    velocity    un- 

a       a       a       a  changed,  but  its  vertical  velocity  is  altered 

a,  — ,    — ,    — ,    — ,  etc,  by  the  force  of  gravity,  and  in  both  of 

r       r*      r*      r*  these  cases  we  find  that  the  path  of  the 

where  o  is  the  first  term,  and  r  the  com-  projectile  is  a  parabola.     With  a  given 

mon  ratio  in  the  one  case,  and  1  +  r  the  velocity  the  greatest  range  of  a  projectile 

common  ratio  in  the  other.  is  obtained  by  projecting  at  an  angle  of 

KTAcyrAAaiirA  Par+Tr  a  new  political  45°  with  the  vertical.  The  actual  path 
xrvgraHUVC  xiurty,    party     organ.  of  a  bullet  u  a|way8  wltnm  the  parabola 

iaed  in  the  United  States  in  1012.  At  of  the  theoretical  projectile,  and  hence  the 
meetings  held  in  Chicago,  June  22-23,  range  of  a  gun  is  much  less  than  what  the 
1912,  nart  of  the  progressive  forces  nt  the  parabola  would  give.  The  range  depends 
Republican  National  Convention  formed  also  upon  the  shape  and  weight  of  the 
a  new  party.  A  more  representative  con-  projectile  and  there  in  also  its  initial 
vention  was  assembled  in  August,  in  velocity  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
which  Roosevelt  was  nominated  for  presi-  See  Gunnery. 

dent  and  II i ram  \V.  Johnson  for  vice-  ProiefltioTt  ( pro-jek'shun ) ,  the  ren- 
president.  The  party  was  defeated  in  the  **vjcvuxuii  fomentation  of  something 
ensuing  election.  In  1916  it  again  nomi-  by  means  of  lines,  etc.,  drawn  on  a  sur- 
nated  Theodore  Roosevelt,  but  on  his  face,  especially  the  representation  of  any 
declination  it  accepted  the  candidate  of  object  on  a  perspective  plane,  or  such  a 
the  Republican  party.  delineation  as  would  result  were  the  chief 

Prohibition        tnc  forbidding  by  law  points  of  the  object  thrown  forward  upon 
**«**&*»/*  «*«/**,      of  tll0  mttIlufacture  or  the  plane,  each  in  the  direction  of  a  line 
sale    of    alcoholic   liquors    for    beverages,  drawn  through  it  from  a  given  point  of 
The    first    prohibition    state    was    Maine  Bight  or  central  point.     This  subject  is  of 
(1846).     By  the  end  of  1017  full  prohi-  great  importance  in  the  making  of  maps, 
bition  was  in  force  in  half  the  states  and  in  which  we  have  to  consider  the  projeo- 
partial  prohibition  in  others.     In  l>ecem-  tion  of  the  sphere  or  portions  of  it.     Pro- 
ber. 1017,  Congress  submitted  to  the  sev-  jections  of  the  sphere  are  of  several  kinds, 
eral  states  for  ratification  a  constitutional  according  to  the  situations  in  which  the 
amendment  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  eye  is  supposed   to  be  placed  in  respect 
sale,  transportation,  imjwirt  or  export  of  0f  the  sphere  and  the  plane  on  which  it 
intoxicating  beverages,  the  amendment  to  J8  to  be  projected.     See  Map. 
become  law  on  the  approval  within  seven  p^lo^r,-     Afii     (pro-lap'sus  a'ni), 
years  of  three- fourths  of  the  states  of  the  XTUiapsus    JXUl    tne    protruiiion    of 
Union,  or  3fl  states.     The  first  state  to  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  through  the 
ratify    tho   amendment   was    Mississippi;  ftnus,  caused  by  straining  in  costiveness, 
Nebraska   was    the   thirty-sixth   state   to  l>ihn,   otc      Persons  liable  to  this  accident 
ratify,   on   January    ltf,    li>19,   on   whicn  8tloul<l  i*  ireful  to  regulate  their  bowels 
date  Missouri  and  \\  yoining  also  ratined.  ^  nH   to  prevent  costiveness  and  conse- 
The  smendment  was  certified  January  29.  «jm»nt  straining.     Regular  bathing  of  the 
1910,  and  took  effect  January  16,  1920.  parts  with  cold  water  may  also  be  found 
(See  United  Stairs — Constitution.)  useful. 

Prohibition  Party,   SihSSSS Prolapsus  Uteri  !••«&»•  **£; 

organized  at  Chicago  in  I860  as  an  out-  womb, f  or  'bearing  down/  a  common 
come  of  the  movement  against  intoxicate  affection  among  women  who  nave  borne 
ing  lioi">  lane  families,  bat  sometimes  occurring 


Proletarii 


Prong-buck 


Id  virgins,  and  In  very  rare  cases  in  in- 
fanta. What  renders  the  falling  down  of 
tbe  womb  possible  is  a  general  laxity  of 
the  parts  supporting  it,  anil  it  may  be 
of  various  degrees,  from  the  slightest 
downward  displacement  to  such  a  descent 
as  causes  external  protrusion  of  the  womb. 
When  the  falling  down  once  begins  it 
always  tends  to  increase,  unless  means 
are  taken  to  prevent  it.  In  nil  cases  of 
this  affection  tbe  first  requisite  for  cure 
Is  prolonged   rest  in  the  horizontal   posi- 


Prnlptarii     (pWWe-tft'ri 

Roman  citizens  who,  in  the  classification 
of  tbeir  means  by  Servius  Tulliiis,  sto^d 
in  the  sixth  or  lowest  class.  The  term 
has  been  revived  in  modern  times  as  a 
designation  of  the  lowest  class  of  the 
community:  but  more  frequently  the  col- 
lective appellation  proletariat  is  used.  A 
proletarian  is  a  member  of  the  proletariat,    i 


by  conferring  other  benefits  on  them.  To 
punish  this  offense  Zeus  sent  down  Pan- 
dora, who  brought  all  kinds  of  c" 


Elay  or  performance.  It  may  be  either 
i  prose  or  verse,  end  is  usually  pro- 
nounced by  one  person.  Prologues  some- 
times relate  to  the  drama  itself,  and  serve 
to  explain  to  the  audience  some  circum- 
stances of  the  action,  sometimes  to  the 
situation  In  which  tbe  Author  or  actor 
stands  to  tbe  public,  and  sometimes  have 
no  immediate  connection  with  either  of 
these  persons  or  subjects. 
Prnmr  (prom),  a  town  of  Lower 
x-nmiC  !{„„„„„,  enpital  of  a  district 
of  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  Irra- 
waddy.  It  is  a  large  town  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  with  extensive  suburbs,  and, 
owing  to  the  flat  ground  on  which  it  is 
built,  it  is  liable  to  he  inundated  by  the 
river.  It  has  n  splendid  pagoda,  which 
attracts  many  Ituduhiat  pilgrims.  There 
are    mnnafnetures    and    an    active    trade. 

Promerops  <ffi£3(2la&.  £5 

of  which  are  remarkable  for  tbe  beauty 
of  tbeir  plumaue.  They  have  n  lungisli 
bill,  an  extensible  tongue,  and  feed  unun 
insects,  soft  fruits,  and  tbe  saccharine 
Juices  of  plants.  One  species,  /'.  nuprrba, 
is  a  native  of  New  IJuiuea  :  another,  /'. 
irythrurhgnchv*,  is  a  native  of  Africa. 
Prompt  >i  Ml  ft    (prn-mc'lhus),  in  Creek 

Titans,  brother  of  Atlas  and  if  Kpime- 
tbeus,  ami  tin-  father  of  IMii-nlion.  His 
lame  means  '  forethought,'  as  that  of 
hia  brother  Kplmetlieu*  signifies  '  after- 
thought. '  He  gained  the  enmity  of  Zeus 
by  bringing  fire  from  heaven  to  men,  and 


Promcrops  tupctba. 
into  the  world.  He  caused  Prometheus 
himself  to  be  chained  by  Hephsatna  (Vul- 
can) on  a  rock  of  the  Caucasus  (the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  world,  according 
to  tbe  notions  of  tbe  earlier  Greeks), 
where  his  liver,  which  was  renewed  every 
night,  was  torn  by  a  vulture  or  an  eagle. 
He  was  ultimately  delivered  by  Heracles, 
who  destroyed  the  vulture,  unlocked  the 
chains,  and  permitted  Prometheus  to  re- 
turn to  Olympus.  That  Is  the  tradition 
as  shaped  by  JEschylus,  who  baa  a  noble 
tragedy  on  the  subject,  the  Prometkeu* 
Vinctui  ('Prometheus  Bound'),  while 
Shelley  has  also  a  drama,  the  Prometheus 
t'nbound.  A  different  version  la  given  by 
Ilesiod. 

Promise  JS2?'1,>'  !nJ*w\.  V  **■ 

gagement  entered  into  by  one 
person  to  perform  or  not  perform  some 
particular  thing.  When  there  Is  a  mutual 
promise  lie  I  ween  two  parties  It  Is  termed 
a  contract.  A  promise  mar  either 
be  verbal  or  written.  A  verbal  promise 
is  in  the  United  States  called  a  promise 
by  parole,  and  a  written  promise  Is  in 
technical  language  there  culled  n  covenant. 
liy  ['hiKlish  law  no  promise  is  binding 
unless  it  was  made  for  a  consideration, 
hut  by  Scotch  law  it  is  always  binding, 
whether  a  consideration  was  given  or  not. 

Promissory  Note.    Se*  Bin- 

Promnter    <  promp'ter) ,    one     placed 
.rruHipier   b(,hind    the    tcmt9    ln   , 

theater,  whose  business  is  to  assist  tbe 
actors  when  at  a  loss,  by  uttering  the 
—  words  for- 


Prong-t 


-Propagation 


or  Am  Proof  states  of  engravings  are  usually 

the  western  ports  distinguished  aa  (1)  Artists9  Proofs  witk 

It  frequents  the  no  engraved   title,  sometimes  signed  in 

and  the  moontsins  in  pencil  by  the  pointer  or  engraver,  or  both. 

1  of  the  few   hollow-  fiesssryae  artists'  proofs  have  some  mark, 

ami  tn*  only  living  one  frequently  a  minnte  part  left  white,  or  a 

smooth  is  branched,  design  slightly  engraved  on  the  margin, 

rwise    peculiar   to  (2)  Proofs  before  Letter*,  still  without 

antlers.  title,   bat    with    artist's    and    engraver's 

Pronoun   (s*n%ssasK  *■  granisstr,  a  names  inserted  dose  to  the  bottom  of  the 

Aivaviu  wont  used  instead  of  a  noon  work,  and  the  publisher's  name  near  the 

or  name,  or  used  to  represent  an  object  lower  margin  of  the  plate     (3)  Lettered 

merelj  in  relation  to  the  act  of  soeaking ;  Proofs,  with  title  engraved  lightly  in  such 

thus  it  neither  designs  tes  its  object   in  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  erased,  or  in 

virtue  of  the  qualities  possessed  by  it,  nor  open  letters  ready  for  shading,  when  the 

always  designates  the  same  object,  hot  title  is  finally  put  on  the  plate  for  the 

designates  different  objects  according  to  ordinary  impressions. 


the  circumstances   in   which   it   is  used.  Proofreading      The  reading  of 

The  personml  yrooooa*  in  English  are  /,  *    w     ""       E*     printed    matter    for 

tkou  or  yos,  he,  she,  if,  ire,  ye,  and  faey.  correction,  the  necessary  corrections  being 

The  last  is  used  for  the  name  of  things,  made  on  the  margin  of  the  proof-sheet, 

as  well  as  for  that  of  persons.     Refsftre  sn  established   set   of  signs  being   used. 

pronouns  are  such  as  relate  to  some  noun  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  proofreader  to 
going  before,  called  the  antecedent :  as  the-  make  the  printed  matter  conform  to  the 

man  wao,  the  thing  waiea,     Intrrropstive  author's    MSS„    but    as    this    frequently 

ynmosas  are  those  which  serve  to  ask  a  needs  correction,  a  good  proofreader  win 

question,  as  schot  trhichf  sraa tt    Possess-  endeavor  to  correct  errors  or  inconsisten- 

•re  promomn*  are  such  ss  denote  posse ariou,  cies  due  to  the  author.     H*veral  readings 

as  si jr,  fay,  his,  her.  our,  pour,  and  their,  are  necen«ary  to  yi*ld  a  good  result,  one 

Demonstrmtirt  pronouns  are  those  which  of  these  being  usually  made  by  the  author. 

Kint  out  things  precisely,  as  fau,  tkmU  A  final  revision  is  made  to  s*e  if  all  the 

stributire   pronouns    are    coca,    every,  corrections  hav*  b*#n  made  by  the  com- 

either.   niitk<r.     Indefinite   pronouns  are  positor.     Bee  Corr+rtiom  of  the  Press. 

those  that  point  out  things  indefinitely.  Propaganda    (prop^s-fao'da),  an  as* 

as  sostc,  ofacr,  say,  otf.  mil,  asca,     Pos-  *  *W1P,*S ,*»™«*   aocistioo,     the    congre- 

sessive.    demonstrative,    distributive,    and  sntion  de  propegende  fide  (tor  propagat- 

indefinite  pronouns,  having  the  properties  ing   the   fsitbf,  established  st   Bom*   by 

both    of    pronouns    snd    sdjectives,    are  Gregory  XV  in  1022  for  diffusing  a  know i- 

eommonly    calied    mdjtetive    pronouns   or  edge  of    Roman    Cstbolicism    throughout 

pronominal  edjtctiees.  the  world,  now  r-harged  with  the  manage* 

PrOnUHCiamCntO     'pr*:""-«i-*-  meat   of   the   Roman   ttthoUc   n^*""* 

aavuiua^mmuwu^v    a*,,  v*  • .  in  8pa«  In    close   cono*<i»on    with    it    stand    too 

and    Spanish    America,    a    proclamation  seminaries  or  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  and 

against  the  existing  government,  intended  the  gr*at  majority  of  the  members  of  the 

to  serve  ss  a  <ignal  of  r*ro;T.  propaganda  urt  J*nuUn  snd  Franciscans. 

Proof  »»««••  *«*  *«'*"■  Propagation  UXgfiTii  *£• 

Pmnf  TmTiTWtci/vn      in    printing,   a  tmustioo   of  tb»   *pm  of  animals  or 

xrvui  impression,    r>Bft     impnm.  pUnu.    As  s  f^bnksl  term  It  Is  osed 


sion  from  ty;-es,  tik^o  for  '<,rrwtion.     A    chiefly    In    r*gsrd    to    pis  Ma.     The 

first  proof  is  ti*  iz.pr»-*»>'je  takm  with   common  mthod  of  propsgsfiog  plants  la 

sll    the    err:-r»    of    v*rksi*n*LJp.     Aff*r   of  course  by  thefr  ***d,     TWr»  sre  other 


this  is  correct *d  iy/WT  isipt***.'ja  k  wsrs,  however,  by  nUUb  plsnts  st*  pvoo- 
prints  wi:i  s*r*  "tr»  to  ~*l<1  mn  the  sg*f*d  tint  firstly.  Horn*,  for  esampfe, 
sutbor:  :L.t  U  :*rrvJ  a  <l"*n  pro*,f.  throw  off  runners  from  ibelr  *f"*s*  which 
When  thi*  it  ",tt*«*.k  \,j  t?>-  h**ls/r.  sod  creep  slong  the  ground,  snd  these  runners 
the  tj\+-%  il-*r»*i  L'*",/r4.fis;:j.  sooth*?  ink*'  root  st  lb*  buds,  snd  send  op  new 
proof  is  :ik-i  \z*i  'tr+1'i..j  t*u4  *»*t:  plant*.  Th*  *timmot»*nt  srtloVi* I  methods 
this  ii  *%'.*<  *i»*  pr**t  yr's,f.  Ui  *titiH*>  of  pfopsgatlng  plsfif*  sr»  boddlng,  lay- 
ing, a  pr-v.f  I-;r»-w  ,«l  i%  //f^  •****»  U*tm  *r)t*M,  «h*  vsrl^M  totmm  of  f^r*'**°**  *f" 
an  engra?  ir  * .  »v  »  *L*  ■!•*•*  ^f  ii  dwr*  *U*4t$*g  Umt'UlHt  '99  grsfffog  by  spproaen, 
ing  the  ;.rvr*»^»  '--'  •?••-  w/#t .  slsf/t  so  propog*fJ*w  (#r  */ffs*#s  sad  by  slips.  Mosso 
eariy  ia^r*-^..-  vr  */t^  V  s  DiolM  pJ**U  Us  la*  Pistol  sr*  propagsbsd  by 
number,  tjk^a  »>f •,•►  <k^  u-tf^rs  t//  bo  dlrUNvg  lbs  lobars  or  swd^rgrooad  ~~ 
inserted     ir»     -a^rt»*d    #a    tho    pisfov  oasi  '#y«'  of  Umtemd  of  waieh 


Propeller  Propolis 

up  a  new  plant,  while  a  few  are  propa-  give  us  a  partial  chronological  arrange- 

gated  by  cuttings  of  the  leaves.  ment.     First,    there    are   three    prophets 

PtotiaIIat       See  Scrcw-I'ropcller.  who  belong  to  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  as 

xrupeuer.  distinct    from    that    of    Judah  —  Hosea, 

PrODertins    (pro-per'she-us),    Sextus  Amos,  Jonah;  secondly,  there  are  eight 

xivpiwua   Aurelius,  a  Latin  elegiac  prophets    of    the    Kingdom    of    Judah  — 

poet,  the  date  of  whose  birth  is  variously  Joel,   Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Obadiah,  Micah, 

given  as  57  and  46  B.c.     After  the  end  Nahum,   Uabakkuk,   Zephaniah;    thirdly, 

of  the  civil  war  he   found   a  patron  at  two  prophets  of  the  captivity  —  Esekiel 

Rome  in  Maecenas;  obtained  the  favor  of  and  Daniel;  and  fourthly,  three  prophets 

the  emperor;  devoted  himself  to  poetry;  of  the  return  —  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 

became  the  bosom  friend  of  Ovid ;  lived  Malachi.     To  the  first  group  belong  also 

mostly  in  Rome,  and  died  there  about  12  Elijah  and  Elisha,  the  two  great  prophets, 

B.C.     II is  elegies,  of  which  we  have  four  who  are  not  the  authors  of  any  books  in 

books,  are  not  so  highly  esteemed  as  those  the   canon.     The    chief    function    of   the 

of  his  friends  Ovid  and  Tibullus.  prophetic  order  was  to  maintain  the  Mo- 

PrODfcrtv  TftX    (prop'er-ti),    a    rate  saic  theocracy  in  its  purity,  and  the  patri* 

j.ivpn/j    xaA    or  (juty  jevje(j  Dy  tne  0tjsm  which  strongly  characterizes  all  the 

State,  county,  or  municipality  on  the  Hebrew  prophets  was  closely  connected 
property  of  individuals,  the  value  of  the  with  their  religious  zeal.  The  Jewish 
property  being  fixed  by  assessment.  people  being  the  chosen  of  God  and  the 
Pronhetfi  (Pr°f'etz),  among  the  He-  immediate  subjects  of  the  divine  ruler,  It 
Aiv^ugio  brews,  inspired  teachers  is  the  constant  cry  of  the  prophets  that 
sent  by  God  to  declare  his  purposes  to  the  people  should  turn  to  righteousness 
his  people.  The  ordinary  Hebrew  word  in  order  to  be  delivered  from  the  hands  of 
for  a  prophet  is  nubhi,  generally  inter-  their  enemies.  The  predictive  powers 
preted  as  'one  who  pours  forth  or  an-  of  the  prophets  have  been  the  occasion 
nounces.'  There  are  two  other  words  of  much  controversy.  The  ability  of  the 
applied  to  the  prophets,  namely,  roch  and  prophets  to  foretell  the  future  was  gen- 
chozchy  both  of  which  literally  signify  erally  believed  in  by  the  Jews,  and  in  one 
seer,  and  are  uniformly  so  translated  in  passage  of  the  Old  Testament,  Deut.,  xviii, 
the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  22,  is  made  a  negative  test  of  the  justness 
In  the  Septuagint  the  word  ndbhi  is  of  a  person's  claim  to  be  a  prophet.  The 
always  rendered  prophetCs,  and  in  the  main  controversies  with  regard  to  this 
Authorized  Version  prophet.  The  literal  predictive  power  turn  upon  two  points  — 
signification  of  the  Greek  word  prophvtvs  first,  the  reality  of  the  power,  which  is 
is  'one  who  speaks  for  another*;  but  by  some  altogether  denied;  and,  secondly, 
the  word  was  generally  used  as  meaning  the  reference  of  the  prophecies.  With 
'  one  who  speaks  for  or  interprets  the  regard  to  the  reference  of  the  prophecies 
will  of  a  god.'  In  the  common  accepta-  the  chief  controversy  is  connected  with 
tion  of  the  word  its  sense  has  become  the  prophetical  writings  of  the  Old  Tes- 
nar rowed  to  that  of  a  *  foreteller  of  tament  supposed  to  relate  to  the  Mes~ 
future  events,*  but  the  wider  acceptation  siah  Regarding  these  prophecies  three 
still  remains  side  by  side  with  this  nar-  different  positions  are  taken  up  bydif- 
rower  one.  From  the  time  of  Samuel  ferent  schools  of  Biblical  critics.  Those 
frequent  mention  is  made  of  a  body  of  who  deny  to  the  prophets  the  power  of 
men  bearing  the  general  name  of  proph-  foretelling  future  events  altogether  neces- 
ets.  They  were  members  of  a  school  in  sarilv  deny  also  the  reference  of  the 
which  young  men  of  all  the  tribes  were  prophecies  in  question  to  Christ  as  the 
instructed  in  the  law,  and  apparently  Messiah.  Another  school,  while  admit- 
also  in  sacred  poetry  and  music.  The  ting  the  reference  of  at  least  some  of  the 
first  school  of  this  nature  appears  to  have  passages  to  historical  events,  contend  that 
been  set  up  by  Samuel  at  Kamah.  and  in  their  secondary  meaning  they  have  also 
there  is  mention  of  others  at  Bethel,  a  reference  to  the  Messiah.  The  third 
Jericho,  <iilgal,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  school  hold  undeviatingly  to  the  theory 
probable  that  these  schools  of  the  prophets  that  none  but  the  Messianic  interprets/ 
were  formed  to  strengthen  the  attachment  tion  is  permissible. 

of  the  Jews  to  their  religion,  and  to  main-  PrOTJOllS  (prop'u-lis),  a  red,  resinous* 
tain    that    religion    pure.     The   prophetic  "  odorous    substance    having 

order  seems  to  have  continued  in  existence  some  resemblance  to  wax,  collected  from 

down  to  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  the  viscid  buds  of  various  trees  by  bees. 

canon.     Sixteen  of  them  are  the  writers  and  used  by  them  to  stop  the  holes  ana 

of  books  that  are  admitted   into  the  Old  crevices    in    their    hives    to    prevent    the 

Testament  canon.     These  may  be  divided  entrance   of   cold    air,   to   strengthen   the 

into  four  groups  in  such  a  manner   is  to  cells,  etc. 


Ntm.  from  bain*  before  or  in  advance  of 
tba  Footoa  Sutmna  or  Black  Sea. 

Proportion  SOPtT^iSifft 

aimiUiritj  of  ratios,  ratio  being  the  rela- 
tion which  one  quantity  bears  to  another 
of  the  ammo  kind  In  reaped  to  magnitude ; 
or  proportion  la  a  relation  among  quanti- 
ties such  that  the  Quotient  of  the  first 
divided  by  the  second  is  equal  to  the  quo- 
tient of  the  third  divided  by  the  fourth. 
Thus  5  is  to  10  as  8  la  to  16 ;  that  la,  5 
bears  the  same  relation  to  10  as  8  does 
to  16.  Proportion  is  expressed  by  sym- 
bols, thus :  —  a:b::c:dt  or  a :  6  =  c :  d, 

a      c 
or  -  =  -.    The  above  is  sometimes  called 

6  d 
geometrical  proportion  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  mrithmettcal  proportion,  or  that  in 
which  the  difference  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  third 
and  fourth.  Harmonical  or  musical  pro- 
portion is  a  relation  of  three  or  tour 
quantities  such  that  the  first  is  to  the  last 
as  the  difference  between  the  first  two  is 
to  the  difference  between  the  last  two; 
thus  2,  3,  6  are  in  harmonical  propor- 
tion, for  2  is  to  0  as  1  is  to  3.  Recipro- 
cal or  inverse  proportion  is  an  equality 
between  a  direct  and  a  reciprocal  ratio, 
or  a  proportion  in  which  the  first  term 
is  to  the  second  as  the  fourth  is  to  the 
third,  as  4  :  2 : :  3 :  G  inversely,  that  is  as 


Proscription 


ver$al  and  particular. 

Proprietor.   See  Praft "•  p™*****1- 

aav^mmi  cnitecture,  the  entrance  to 
a  temple.  The  term  was  employed  par- 
ticularly in  apeaking  of  the  superb  ves- 
tibules or  porticoes  conducting  to  the 
Acropolis   of   Athens.    This    magnificent 


The  Propyls*,  Athens. 

A,  Temple  of  Kike.     B,  Gateway.     0,  Court. 
D,  PoBticum.     E,  Wing  buildings. 


Proportional  Compasses.   8  e  e 


passes. 

Proportional    Representation, 


work,  of  the  Doric  order,  was  constructed 

Corn'   under  the  direction  of  Pericles  fax.  437- 

433)   after  the  designs  of  Mnesicles,  one 

of  the  most  celebrated  architects  of  his 


in  politics,  a  pvstem  of  representation 
by  which  political  parties  are  repre- 
sented according  to  their  numbers, 
and  not  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
the  majority  elects  all  the  representa- 
tives. Two  plans  for  securing  propor- 
tional representation  have  been  tried,  the 
one  being  by  providing  that  voters  shall 
only  vote  for  a  proportion  of  the  repre- 
sentatives, say  two  out  of  three,  or  half 
when  the  number  is  even  :  the  other  being 
to  give  each  elector  a  vote  for  every  one 
of  the  representatives,  those  with  the 
highest  votes  being  elected  according  to 
the  number  each  party  is  entitled  to  In 
proportion   to  the  total  vote  cast. 

Proposition,   in  Krnl»m»r  and  lo^c» 

sentence  consisting  of  a  subject  and  a 
predicate,  and  in  which  something  is 
affirmed  or  denied  of  a  subject.  Logical 
propositions  are  said  to  be  divided,  first, 
according   to   substance,   into  categorical 


age. 

Propylon.     SeePy/on. 

Prorogation    of    Parliament, 

the  continuance  of  parliament  from  one 
session  to  another.  Parliament  is  pro* 
rogued  by  the  sovereign's  authority,  either 
by  the  lord-chancellor  in  the  royal  pres- 
ence, or  by  commission,  or  by  proclama- 
tion. 

Proscenium  tfrSSK'v&'S 

curtain  or  drop-scene  to  the  orchestra; 
also  applied  to  the  curtain  and  the  orna- 
mental framework  from  which  it  hangs. 
In  the  ancient  theater  it  comprised  the 
whole  of  the  stage. 

Proscription  ^"ffiJ^jJ: 

of  getting  rid  of  enemies,  first  resorted 
to  by  Sulla  in  82  B.C..  and  imitated  mora 
than  once  afterwards  in  toe  stormy  years 
that  cloaed  the  republic    Under  Suite. 


Prose  -Fro8snitz 


lists  of  names  were  drawn  out  and  posted  Pr()SerDiH6     (Proser*PIn)«     See    Per- 

up  in  public  places,  with  the  promise  of  *            8ephon6. 

a  reward  to  any  person  who  should  kill  Prosimiflg    (pro-sim'i-€),   a    name   ap- 

any  of  those  named  in  the  lists,  and  the  ■"V*»*AX**C*'    plied    to    the    lemurs    and 

threat  of  death  to  those  who  should  aid  their  allies. 

or  shelter  any  of  them.     Their  property  PrOSObranchiftta     (Pro*-u-brank'i-a- 

also  was  confiscated,   and   their  children  **V,WM*«'    v***    *■*    ta)t  an  order  of 

were  declared  incapable  of  honors.  gasteropods  comprising  the  whelks,  peri- 

Prose    (pro*)*  ordinary  spoken  or  writ-  winkles,  etc.,  mostly  marine,  though  some 

lvoc  ten  language,  untrammeled  by  inhabit  fresh  water, 
poetic  measure,  and  thus  used  in  contra-  Prosodv  (pros'u-di),  that  part  of 
distinction  to  verse  or  poetry.  The  true  *xv*»vuv  grammar  which  treats  of  the 
character  of  prose  can  be  clearly  con-  quantity  of  syllables,  of  accent,  and  of 
ceived  only  by  considering  it  in  relation  the  laws  of  versification.  Though  chiefly 
to  poetry.  The  two  chief  states  of  the  restricted  to  versification,  it  may  also  be 
inward  man  may  be  called  the  thinking  extended  to  prose  composition.  In  the 
and  the  poetical  states,  and  depend  upon  Greek  and  Latin  languages  every  syllable 
the  predominance  of  the  understanding,  had  its  determinate  length  or  quantity, 
or  the  imagination  and  feelings.  If  we  and  verses  were  constructed  by  systems  of 
think  (in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word)  recurring  feet,  each  foot  containing  a 
we  combine  ideas  according  to  the  laws  of  definite  number  of  syllables,  possessing 
reason ;  and  prose,  which  is  the  language  a  certain  quantity  and  arrangement.  The 
of  sober  thought,  is  characterized  by  the  versification  of  modern  European  lan- 
abstract  ness  and  precision  belonging  to  guages,  in  general,  is  regulated  mainly  by 
ideas  that  occupy  the  understanding.  Ar-  accent  and  number  of  syllables,  though 
tistic  and  finished  prose  is  among  the  the  weight  or  otherwise  the  quantity  of 
latest  attainments  both  of  nations  and  syllables  has  also  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
individuals,  and  it  would  appear  that  with  count  if  harmonious  verse  is  to  be  pro- 
most  nations  classical   prose  writers  are  duced. 

fewer  than  classical  poets.  PrOSODlS     (Pro  -  ^ 'P*8)*    a    genus    of 

Prosecution    (Pro8-e-ku'shun),  Obim-  vjjao    tropical   leguminous  trees  of 

Aivo^uuuu  inal,      The    law    of  the  suborder  Mimosea?,  having  their  pods 

America  and  of  England  differs  from  that  filled  between  the  seeds  with  a  pulpy  or 

of    other    countries    in    having    no    office  mealy    substance.     Some    of    them    yield 

analogous   to  what   is   termed   in  France  useful  products,  as  resin  or  tannin,  food 

ministere   public    for   the    prosecution    of  for    cattle,    etc.     See    Ales  quite,    Alffaro- 

offenses.     At  common  law,  therefore,  and  billa. 

in    the   great    majority   of   cases,   the  so-  PrftSODODCBia     (Pr<>8-o-po-pe'ya)f    s> 

called  promt  utor  is  merely  the  person  in-  vpvp\c  a.    f,gure    jn     rhetoric    by 

jured    by    an    offense,    who    in    the    first  which  things  are  represented  as  persons, 

instance  obtains  a   summons  or  warrant  or  by  which  things  inanimate  are  spoken 


against   the  accused.     The  result   of  this  of  as  animated   beings,  or  by  which 

is    that    many    criminals   are   allowed    to  absent  person  is  introduced  as  speaking, 

go  free  merely  because  there  is  no  prose-  or  a   deceased   person    is   represented   at 

cutor.  alive  or  present.     It  includes  personifies- 

PrOSelvte     0>ros'e-llt;   Greek,  prose-  Hon,  but  is  more  extensive  in  its  signifi- 

J  lytos,   a   stranger   or   new-  cation. 

comen,  a  person  who  leaves  one  religion  Prnqner  nf  AnnitfliTiA     a   ChrU- 

for  the  profession  of  another.     The  Jews,  -tlusPCI    "A  ^HJUltaiUC,     Uan   wrft. 

in  New  Testament  times  at  least,  had  two  er  who  lived  during  the  early  part  of  the 

classes  of  proselytes,   namely,   the  *  pros-  fifth  century,  but  of  whom  little  is  per- 

elytes  of  the  gate.*  as  they  were  termed ;  sonally  known.     A  large  part  of  his  life 

and     the     '  proselytes    of    righteousness,'  seems  to  have  been  spent  at  Marseilles, 

or    of    the    covenant.     According    to    the  where  he  was  connected  with  an  ascetic 

rabbis,    the   proselytes   of   the  gate   were  order.     It    was    here    that   he   wrote  his 

those    who    renounced    idolatry   and    wor-  polemical  poem  Advcrsus  Inaratos,  end  if 

shiped  the  only  true  God  according  to  the  is  supposed  that  he  finished  his  Chronicon 

(so-called)   seven  laws  of  the  children  of  Consularc    (a    continuation    of    Jerome** 

Noah,    without    subjecting    themselves    to  chronicle)  at  Rome  about  455. 

circumcision  and  the  other  commands  of  PrnftQnit?     (pros'nits),     a     town     of 

the  Mosaic  law.     The  proselytes  of  right-  -tlv»a111^    Austria,     in     Moravia,     11 

eousness  were  persons  who  had  been  fully  miles  s.  s.  w.  of  the  town  of  Olmflts.     It 

converted  from  paganism  to  Judaism,  had  has   manufactures   of   woolens  and   linen 

been   circumHsed.   and   bound    themselves  cloth  and  one  of  the  largest  corn-markets 

to  observe  the  Mosaic  law.  in  Moravia.    Pop.  (11)10)  34,100. 
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mats,  situated  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  and 
which  •arroonda  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
and  urethra  In  males.  It  is  liable  to  en- 
kfgement,  especially  In  old  age,  and  is 
often  tha  aaat  of  various  diseases. 
PmsHrln  (pio'atlDt  in  architecture, 
*  *v»*jr*«  applied  to  a  portico  in  which 
the  columns  stand  out  quite  free  from  the 
wall  of  the  building  to 
which  it  is  attached; 
also  applied  to  a  tern- 

Ele  or  other  structure 
aving  pillars  in  front 
only. 

Protagoras    <£?0; 

rash  a  Grecian  phi- 
losopher, born  at  Ab- 
dera,  in  Thrace,  ap- 
parently about  480  B.C. 
lie  was  the  first  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  Soph- 
ist, and  as  such  he 
taught  principally  at 
Athens.  In  411  B.C.  he 
was  accused  of  athe- 
ism, for  beginning  one 
of  his  works  (Peri 
TheOn — Concerning  the  (Jods)  with  the 
words,  '  Respecting  the  gods,  I  am  un- 
able to  know  whether  they  exist  or  do 
not  exist.'  He  seems  to  have  died  soon 
after,  perhaps  in  the  same  year.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  large  uuml>er  of 
works,  all  of  which  are  lost. 

Proteaceae     <Pf°«-«-afse-*>t  a  natural 

order  of  arborescent  apet- 
alous  cxogens,  chiefly  natives  of  Australia 
and  the  Cape  Colony.  They  are  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  with  hard,  dry,  opposite  or 
alternate  leaves,  and  often  large  heads 
of  showy  and  richly-colorer1  flowers,  which 
render  them  favorite  objects  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  typical  genus  Protea  is  Afri- 
can and  contains  numerous  species. 
Bank  aw  is  a  well-known  Australian  spe- 
cies bearing  the  popular  name  of  honey- 
suckle. 

Protection    0>ro-tek'shun),     a  .term 

applied  in  economics  to 
an  artificial  advantage  conferred  by  a 
government  or  legislature  on  articles  of 
home  production,  either  by  means  of 
bounties  or  (more  commonly)  by  duties 
imi>oscd  on  the  same  or  similar  articles 
introduced  from  abroad.  Such  duties 
may  be  simply  prot*  ctiv<\  that  is,  such 
as  that  the  foreign  and  home  articles  can 
a  mpete  in  the  market  on  nearly  equal 
terms:  or  prtthihitury.  that  is.  such  as  to 
exclude  foreign  competition  altogether. 
The  principle  of  protection  lias  long  been 
applied  in  the  United  States,  as  one  of 


the  main  elements  of  Republican  party 
politics,  as  opposed  to  the  donna  of  tariff 
for  revenue  only,  maintained  oy  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  Of  late  years,  however, 
the  distinction  in  this  respect  between  the 
policies  of  the  two  parties  is  much  less 
pronounced  than  of  old,  and  the  tariff  has 
become  a  less  exclusive  party  issue  than 
formerly.      See  Free-trade. 

Protector    (jH^tek'tur),  a  title  con- 

f erred  on  several  occasions 
by  the  English  parliament  upon  those  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  regents,  generally  during 
the  minority  of  the  kinp.  Among  those 
who  have  held  this  ofhee  are  Richard, 
duke  of  York  (1454)  ;  Richard,  duke  of 
Gloucester  (148,'J)  ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  (1547).  In  1653  the  title  of 
lord-protector  was  bestowed  upon  Crom- 
well, as  the  head  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  and  ufter  his  death  (1658)  his 
son  Richard  also  held  the  title  tor  a  short 
period. 

ProteiRS  (formerly  called  Pboteids) 
are  a  lurge  and  imiiortant 
group  of  substances  which  constitute  the 
most  essential  part  of  living  protoplasm. 
Proteins  are  found  in  all  tissues,  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable ;  and  they  are  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  in  the  food,  for  without 
some  protein  constituent  in  the  food  there 
could  be  no  repair  of  the  waste  of  the 
body  and  no  building  up  of  new  tissue. 
The  other  organic  ingredients  of  human 
food  (the  Carbohydrates  und  the  Fats) 
consist  of  three  elements  only,  tn'r..  Car- 
bon, Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen:  and  are, 
moreover,  comparatively  simple  in  struc- 
ture. The  Proteins  contain  Carbon.  Hy- 
drogen, Oxygen,  Nitrogen,  and  Sulphur, 
and  occasionally  Phosphorus,  Iron,  Iodine, 
or  some  other  clement.  The  proportion  of 
these  elements  varieH  in  the  different  pro- 
teins, but  the  average  i»ercentage  compo- 
sition may  be  given  as  follows : 

Carbon 50     to  55  per  cent. 

Hydrogen 6.5  to    7 

Oxygen 20     to  25 

Nitrogen 15     to  17.5      " 

Sulphur 0.3  to    2 

The  proteins  are  very  complex  In  struc- 
ture, and  the  constitution  of  the  protein 
molecule  is  still  unknown.  The  proteins 
have  very  high  molecular  weights,  some  of 
them  being  calculated  at  over  15,000. 

The  proteins  differ  very  much  in  their 
physical  properties :  they  are  amorphous, 
indiffusible  substances,  belonging  to  the 
class  of  substances  known  as  colloids. 
Some  of  them  an1  soluble  in  water,  some 
in  weak  salt  solutions,  some  In  alcohol, 
and  some  in  dilute  acids  or  alkalies. 

The  classification  of  the  proteins  is  un- 
satisfactory;   not  so  many  yean  ago  al- 


Proteins 


Protestants 


most  every  writer,  chemist,  and  physiolo- 
gist had  his  own  classification ;  now,  for- 
tunately, there  are  but  two  classifications 
which  are  recognized  by  English-speaking 
students,  and  these  are  known  as  the 
American  and  the  British  classifications. 
These  two  classifications  are  as  follows : 


AMERICAN 


1.  Simple  protein*. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

Albumins 

Globulins 

Glutelins 

Prolamine 

Albuminoids 

Hietons 

Protamines 


2.  Conjugated  proteins. 


3.  Derived  proteins 


Primary 
proteins 

Secondary 
proteins 


Glycoproteins 
Nucleoproteins 
Phosphoproteins 
HemogloDins 
,  Lecithoproteins 

[  Proteins 

.  Metaproteins 

Coagulated 
proteins 

Proteoses 
1  Peptones 
I  Peptides 


BRITISH   CLASSIFICATION. 

Protamines 


1.  8imple  proteins. 


Histones 

Albumins 

Globulins 

Glutelins 

Alcohol-soluble 

Eroteina 
?roproteins 


>p 
,  Phosphoproteins 

IGlucoproteins 
Nucleoproteins 
Chromoproteins 


3.  Products  of  protein  hydrolysis 


Infraproteins 
Proteoses 
Peptones 
Polypeptides 


When  proteins  arc  acted  on  by  acids, 
or  alkalies,  or  enzymes,  they  undergo  hy- 
drolytic  cleavage  and  give  rise  to  simpler 
bodies.  The  complex  protein  molecule 
gradually  gives  place  to  u  less  complex 
body,  and  this  in  turn  to  another  still  less 
complex,  till  the  group  known  as  amino- 
acids  is  reached.  No  less  than  eighteen  of 
these  amino-aeids  have  been  found  during 
the  jiroces*  of  digestion.  The  enzymes 
pepsin  (in  the  gastric  juice)  mid  trypsin 
(in   the   pancreatic  juice)    acting   on    the 

{irotein  taken  in  as  fur* I.  produce  the  All- 
owing   substance*  :      Proteose*,     peptones. 

polypeptides,  and  then  ammo-acids.  As  it 
is  from  these  iiinimi-acids  that  the  tissues 
of  the  body  are  built  up,  proteins  are  cim- 


sidered,  from  a  physiological  standpoint 
as  consisting  of  various  groupings  of 
amino-acids. 

Owing  to  the  great  complexity  of  the 
proteins  and  the  various  groupings  of  the 
amino-acids,  it  will  be  apparent  that  there 
will  be  great  variation  in  the  chemical  re- 
actions given  by  these  bodies.  The  chief 
tests  are  the  color  reaction  (such  as  Mil- 
Ion's,  the  xanthoproteic,  and  the  biuret 
reactions),  and  precipitation  tests. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

For  the  origin  and  early  development  of 
this  church  see  England,  Ecclesiastical 
History,  Its  origin  in  the  United  States 
reaches  far  back  into  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  established  in  Virginia, 
and  afterwards  made  its  way  into  some 
of  the  other  colonies,  although  it  was  not 
formally  organized  until  1785.  Its  doc- 
trinal symbol  in  this  country  is  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  slightly  altered.  The  legislative 
authority  is  vested  in  a  general  conven- 
tion, which  meets  triennially,  consisting  of 
a  house  of  bishops  and  a  house  of  clerical 
and  lay  deputies.  Each  diocese  has  a  con- 
vention consisting  of  the  clergy  and  lay 
representatives,  having  power  to  legislate 
in  diocesan  matters  not  regulated  by  the 
general  canons  of  the  church.  At  the  gen- 
eral convention  of  1019  the  government  of 
the  church  was  reorganized  through  the 
appointment  of  the  body  to  be  known  as 
4  the  presiding  bishop  and  council/  which 
shall  have  the  executive  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  church  during  the  intervals 
between  general  convention.  Each  of  the 
hitherto  independent  boards  in  the  church 
was  abolished  and  reorganized  as  a  de- 
partment of  the  new  council.  The  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  in  New  York, 
was  established  in  1817.  Other  theolog- 
ical schools  and  seminaries  of  the  church 
are  at  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Middletown. 
Conn.,  Cambridge,  Mass..  Alexandria, 
Va..  and  elsewhere.  In  1919  there  were 
I.Ottri.CMW  communicants,  and  5900  clergy. 

Protestants     <  Prot'es-tants ) ,  a  name 

given  to  the  party  who 
adhered  to  Luther  during  the  Reforma- 
tion in  1529,  and  protested  against,  or 
made  a  solemn  declaration  of  dissent  from, 
a  decree  of  the  emperor  Charles  V  and 
the  diet  of  Spires,  and  appealed  to  a  gen- 
eral council.  The  protesting  members 
were  the  electors  John  of  Saxony  and 
(ieorgc  »f  Brandenburg.  Princes  Ernest 
and  Francis  of  Krunswick-Luneburjr, 
l'hilip.  landgrave  of  T I  esse,  and  Wolf- 
gang, prince  of  Anhitlt.  together  with 
fourteen  imperial  cities,  the  chief  of  which 
were  Strasburg,  Niirnberg,  Ulm,  and  Con- 
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from  the 
^nof  from 


i),  am  classical  my- 

deity  who 

I)  ttf  IWfcfcSn  iNep- 

He  It  repre" 

prophesied 

tjafer  wfcsji  csmmsJInf  by  law*  and  art, 
sjaaT  wk  tries)  every  Mam*  to  elude  those 
who  consulted  him.  and  changed  himself, 
after  the  maimer  of  the  sea  rod*,  into 
beasts,  trees,  and  even  into  fire  and  water. 
PrnteTIS-.  *  F«o*  of  peivnnibranchiat« 
**w*^u*»  hatrachians.  One  species 
only  bat  been  hitherto  discovered,  namely, 
the  Pn,U+*  amaviasa.  which  b  found  in 
tohterranean  lakes  and  cave*  in  Illyria 
and  Dalmatia.  It  attains  a  length  of 
about  1  foot.     The  body  is  smooth,  naked. 

in   number. 


Pr:t*-L* 


rmall  and  v*ak.  it*  fo:*f*e?  :iree-toed. 
the  hinder  Jo-jr-toei.  anl  is  addition  to 
permanent  t\urz*'.  gllis.  ::  p»3sseaaes 
lungs  in  the  i.-*r=.  >f  *^>-r  t-^?*.  Frcs 
its  inhabiting  ;-*:i*  4*t:;i  :f  Ligi.:  ti-e 
power  of  ri*I-;c  i*  zz.zv***krj.  iz»j  m 
point  of  fart  i:«  «?j**  »rt  rjiisrfBTiry 
and  cov*r»d  by  :i#*  »ii 

Prothonotaxy  ; ^   r.f'r^  1* ; J 

^  a  «^         *   ■  *  _    *     **  ss>  J  U 

fonetioiianef  eci*  -*-:  *.:i  :*j»  2*pa! 
court  wbo  r*»-*:T*  -i-  _i»-  -»;  _-*  r<f  car- 
dinals, etc.  I-  *•  =^  f  -:-  T"i.-*-t  ?u#** 
the  na=?  <.i  ;r-i-  i-  *ir;  .•  r.-*^.  :o  *.i»* 
principal  ->rk     f  *•  ■--     '  ■:*  - -.  — • 

iiuwwuua  ,  ?  r^  ^  «,>#|ta 
(red-snow  •     a;;—i-«.  ::^    t^rff*    <yf 


ArctK   r-  r    -. 


t.  fc. 


■  -'  *  «  -*  Sk      ftjhi         & 


nit  plant,  which  amy  ba 
of  the  simplest  forms  of 
of  a  little  hoc  or 
membrane  forming  a  cell.  A  large  num- 
ber of  these  are  commonly  found  to- 
gether, bat  each  one  is  separate  from  the 
rest,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
individual 

PlOtOOOl  (Prt'ro-kuh.  in  diplomacy, 
AAviwwi    m    document    serving    as    a 

preliminary  to.  or  for  the  opening  of, 
any  diplomatic  transaction :  also,  a  diplo- 
matic document  or  minute  of  proceed- 
ings, signed  by  friendly  powers  in  order 
to  secure  certain  political  ends  peacefully. 
A  notable  instance  was  the  protocol 
bringing  an  end  to  hostilities  in  the  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  and 
preceding  the  regular  tivaty  of  peace. 

Protogene  £*K;v^*f# 

spar,  quartz,  mica,  and  talc  or  chlorite; 
so-called  because  it  wis  supposed  to  hare 
been  the  first-formed  granit*.  It  orrurs 
abundantly  in  the  Alp*  of  Savoy,  and  U 
found  in  Cornwall.  »b*-r#\  on  dw^oj posi- 
tion, it  yields  china -c lay  or  por'-Ha  in- 
earth.    It   is  also  call**!   Talcjte-yrmniU. 

PrOtOeCnei  'pr»VfojVn#«».  a  Greek 
^^^^^  paintT.    rontinporary 

with  Allies,  born  at  ''sunns  in  ''aria, 
flourished  between  332  and  M)  %jc. 
Frotogenes  is  KmA  to  ha'.*  hv*d  in  ♦*om- 
pstrarire  obscurity  at  Kliod**  till  the 
£fti*Th  y»ar  of  Lis  ac>(  wh#ri  his  writ* 
were  made  known  to  !.i*  f*llow-«-iliz*oa 
tiroogh  a  visit  of  Ap»II«  .. 

Aivw|ru;i«s  ftvn  to  lh#»  Utw+t 
orgaitlsms  in  th*r  v+f-imlA*  klug'Utm,  i-*m- 
sjitk>g  *-itl^r  of  a  single  '•'IJ  or  of  s*v*raj 
c*'*ja  un.**d  \jj  a  glutinous  sulfSfitn'#*  \*ul 

ajyJ  "orfptsoryling  to  fl««*  I'rorox//a  of  tb« 

Protoplasm  <w***-pi**9*>*  »  •«»; 

'%ri*A*.  ''i)g*-ii,  ut'f*v*ttl  *t.'\  l«>rJrog»a, 
ttff'.j  >l«-r«'.'«l  wifl«  •»**-  *mi»  of  an  *>gg% 
4&C  "/f/»*.">Nr<f  ft**  !/,//•»  #  If  u.+i.iMrj  li»- 
j£.g  ::^t"*r  th  nu,tun\  mi^i  i,lm$»t  ■•  r*/ tif»-s. 
Jt  is  "/l//f )*-•«,  i r»r>»j^f •-».»,  *i»/l  sppar- 
*t«*^7  d*«'if'«i«>  of  ■!/•«'*  ir**,  »iwl  ia  «**n 
!«».•»  i«n*|/»>«f  for/h  Jo  •//«»*  of  *fc*  !//»•»€ 
•/;-*•  *^f  •/<»«#•  I  lif*.  •«  #o  *».#>  I'ro*o*oa. 
*<A  r^-f«  *ii4f*%*t » ••**!  t*y  *o  iu*pt'ta'*tfhg  »>o- 
>*>//^*  ,t  ;«  »m!o»'1  '*«  »•  ■**>'«  *o  At** I* 
4*fHm***i  »•»»,  fl,*  |^*»»  of  *ff*vf*/Jic»g 
,**»>.f  10  »H  d I **/».'/*.•  ift  Ik*  form  of 
.v.-f'«M«  !,«*«••••*•  *>M'I*  '*r«  ^  »»rh- 
^rswft  •(^oi«o«o'««l/  •••'!  »'  fcas  also  »*^ 
|X/«»r  of  \*mmmUiM  or  flow  </ig  »0  B-iOOf** 
#/**••*■  tU§*t*tglt  *\**—A  ti»+u*i*t*t***  w'ntsmt 
'ms*  f#f«ss*«  iu»^r  J"*i*<g  ftHr  UU+fitj 
of  f^M      fit  fh«  f^«n  ^Ttsjlla,  tha  stag 


Protornis  Frout 

of   which   is  merely  dead   and  hardened  and,  except  in  the  higher  forms,  they  have 

protoplasm,  and  enclosing  a  nucleus,  or  no   differentiated   mouth,   the  food  being 

with  a  nucleus  embedded  in  its  substance,  simply    absorbed.     From    this    fact    the 

it  is  the  structural  unit  of  all  organized  Protozoa  have  been  divided  into  those  that 

bodies,  constituting  not  only  the  basis  of  have  a  distinct  external  mouth  and  those 

the  ovum  of  both  plants  and  animals,  but  that  have  no  distinct  mouth ;  but  this  clas- 

of  the  tissues  themselves  in  their  perfect  siticatiou   has  no  great  value.     A  better 

state,  which  are  mere  multiples  of  such  mode  of  division  is  into  the  three  classes 

cell-units  variously  modified.     As  the  pro-  of  Gregarinida,  Rhizopoda  and  Infusoria. 

toplasm  in  our  bodies  is  continually  un-  See  these  terms. 

dergoing  waste,  a  continuous  renewal  of  Proudhoil  (Pr*>-d6n),  Pierre  Jo- 
the  material  is  essential  to  the  continuance  *,XVUUJi,vlJ'  seph,  a  French  publicist, 
of  life.  Animals,  however,  cannot  elab-  born  at  Besangon,  in  1809;  died  there  in 
orate  protoplasm  from  mineral  substances  1805.  He  was  the  son  of  poor  parents, 
for  themselves,  they  being  able  only  to  who  were  unable  to  pay  for  his  education, 
convert  by  the  process  of  digestion  dead  but  he  was  enabled  to  attend  gratuitously 
protoplasm  into  living.  Plants  can,  on  the  college  of  his  native  town.  At  the 
the  other  hand,  manufacture  protoplasm  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  a  printer's 
from  mineral  compounds  and  the  atmos-  office,  afterwards  became  a  press  reader, 
pbere,  and  so  they  are  the  storehouse  of  and  in  this  way  acquired  considerable  1  in- 
protoplasmic  matter  for  the  animal  king-  guistic  knowledge,  with  the  result  that 
dom.  Some  biologists  prefer  the  term  he  wrote  an  Essai  de  Orammaire  G4n4- 
Bioplasm  to  that  of  Protoplasm,  as  being  rale.  As  a  reward  for  his  studious  labors 
more  expressive  of  its  function.  Sarcodc  he  hud  conferred  on  him  by  the  Academy 
is  also  used  similarly.  of    Besangon    the   petition   Suard,   which 

ProtorniS    0)ro  ~ tor  '  n*s)  *    tne    name  yielded  him  an  income  of  1500  francs  for 

given  to  the  earliest  fossil  three  years.     Political  economy  now  be- 

passerine   bird   yet  known.     In  size  and  came   his  chief  study,  and   in   1840  ap- 

structure  it  approaches  the  lark,  and  it  pea  rod  his  famous  work,  bearing  on  the 

occurs  in  the  Eocene  strata  of  Glarus.  title-page  the  question :   Qu'e$t-ce  que  I* 

ProtOSaurUS     (prO-tu-sa/rus),     the  Proprictet    ('What    is    property?1),    to 

name  given  to  a  fossil  which  the  first  page  of  the  treatise  con- 
monitor  lizard,  which  occurs  in  the  Dur-  tains  the  answer,  C'cst  le  Vol  ('it  is 
ham  Permian  rocks.  It  was  long  the  theft').  For  this  treatise,  and  two  othen 
earliest  known  fossil  reptile.  which  followed,  he  was  prosecuted  at 
ProtOZOS.  (Pr*>-tu-*«*lf  a  subkingdom  Besangon,  but  was  ultimately  acquit- 
including  the  most  lowly  ted.  In  1843  he  managed  a  system  of 
organized  members  of  the  animal  king-  water  transport  on  the  Rhtae  and 
dom.  The  Protozoa  may  be  defined  to  Saone;  settled  in  Paris  in  1847;  started 
be  animals  composed  of  a  nearly  struc-  various  newspapers,  and  became  a  leader 
turcless  jelly-like  substance  termed  ear-  in  the  revolution  of  1848;  was  elected  a 
code  or  protoplasm,  not  possessing  perma-  representative  for  the  Seine  in  the  Con* 
nent  distinction  or  separation  of  parts,  stituent  Assembly ;  attempted  with  no  sue* 
and  without  a  definite  body  cavity  or  cess  to  found  a  Banque  du  Peuple;  and 
trace  of  a  nervous  system.  The  animals  for  his  outspokenness  in  the  press  he  was 
present  the  appearance  of  a  transparent,  imprisoned  for  three  years.  Besides  this* 
gelatinous  cell  containing  a  nucleus.  In  already  noticed  his  more  important  tret- 
many,  contractile  vesicles  have  been  ob-  tises  are:  Discours  sur  la  Calibration  d9 
served  which  perform  the  office  of  a  heart.  Dimanchc,  Dc  la  Creation  de  VOrdre  4mm 
The  organs  of  locomotion  are  varied.  In  Vl/umanitc'.  and  Syeteme  dee  ContreAie- 
some  of  the  higher  forms  movements  are  tione  Economiqucs. 

eflWted  by  means  of  cilia,   in  others  by  Proilt     Father.     See    Mahony,    Frew- 

long,    whip-like    bristles    termed    fiagvlla,  XXVU1'>    dg, 

hut  the  most  characteristic  organs  of  loco-  Prout  Samuel,  painter  in  water-col- 
motion  are  processes  named  pscudopodia,  *xvu,'>  0rs,  born  in  Plymouth  in  1788; 
consisting  simply  of  prolongations  of  the  died  in  1852.  He  received  a  few  lessont 
sarcodic  substance  of  the  body,  which  can  in  drawing  in  his  native  town,  and  prose- 
I*'  emitted  and  retracted  at  pleasure.  The  cutcd  bis  work  by  industriously  sketching 
Protr>zoa  are  single-celled  animals  ana,  from  nature.  In  1803  he  visited,  and  in 
with   the  exception   uf  a  few   inhabiting  1812   finally   removed   to   London,   where 


?roTcn$al  Proverb 


1808  to  1827,  and  wa»  one  of  the  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  by  an  innumer- 

earlleat  members  of  the  Society  of  Paint-  able    band    of    poets    in    the    Provencal 

ars  In  Water-colon.    In  1818  he  visited  tongue.    Most    of    this    poetry    was    in- 

tfet  continent,  after  which  he  made  re-  tended  to  be  sung,  and  not  infrequently 

panted  artistic  tours;  be  became  famous  the  poet  also  composed  his  own  music. 

br  his  drawings  of  street  scenes  and  the  Besides  the  lyric  poetry,  of  which  there 

attaint  mediaeval  architecture  of  Europe,  were    various   classes,    Provencal    poetry 

Some  of  his  sea-coast  scenes  exhibit  great  also  existed  of  a  narrative  character,  in 

power.    His  drawings  are  held  in  much  which    legendary    and    historical    themes 

repute.  wore  treated  in  epical  detail.    The  rapid 

Provencal      (prO-van-sal')      Lan-  decay  of  this  Provencal  literature,  which 

*XV¥^Va,x     quaoe    and    Litera-  was  almost  exclusively  the  possession  of 

TURK,  strictly  the  language  and  literature  the    upper    classes,    was    largely    due    to 

of    that    portion    of    Southern     France  political   causes.     During   the   war    with 

known  as  Provence,  but  in  its  widest  ap-  the  Aibigenses  the  social  condition  of  the 

plication  the  Provencal  language  includes  feudal   nobility   in   the  south   of   France 

the  Romance  form  of  speech  belonging  to  suffered   such   downfall   that   thenceforth 

the    inhabitants   of   a   geographical   area  the  art  of  the  troubadour  and  the  mln 

which    comprises    the     whole    south    of  strel  ceased  to  be  lucratively  attractive. 

France    (especially    Provence,    Limousin,  See  Troubadour. 

Auvergne),  with  Catalonia  and  Valencia  Provence  (Pro"vaD8)t  one  of  the  old 
in  Spain.  This  language  was  the  earliest  provinces  of  France,  lying 
cultivated  of  the  Romance  languages  (or  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  country, 
those  based  on  the  Latin),  and  at  one  on  the  Mediterranean,  bounded  on  the 
time  was  extensively  used  in  literature,  north  by  Daupbine*  and  Venaissin,  on  the 
It  was  also  called  langue  d'oc  in  contra-  oast  by  Piedmont,  and  on  the  west  by 
distinction  to  the  kindred  speech  of  North-  Languedoc.  it  now  forms  the  depart- 
era  France,  the  langue  d'oui;  and  yet  ments  of  Bouches-du-Rhone.  Var,  and 
again  it  received  the  nnme  of  lengua  lemo-  Basses-Alpes,  with  parts  of  \aucluse  and 
«mo  probably  from  the  wide  fame  of  a  Alpes  Ma ri times.  The  capital  was  Aix, 
few  Limousin  troubadours.  Provencal,  as  and  the  province  was  divided  into  Upper 
a  new  and  distinct  language,  appears  in  and  Lower  Provence.  Greek  colonies 
historical  records  about  the  tenth  century,  were  founded  here  at  an  early  period;  and 
and  continued  as  a  medium  of  living  lit-  the  Romans  having  conquered  all  the 
Jrary  expression  until  about  the  end  of  southeast  of  Gaul  (B.C.  124-123)  gave  it 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  1350  a  few  the  name  of  Provtncia  Gallia,  or  sim- 
scnolars  of  Toulouse  attempted  to  revive  ply  Provincia  (the  province),  whence  its 
its  decaying  glory,  and  for  this  purpose  later  name  was  derived.  It  passed  sue- 
composed  a  treatise  on  grammar  and  cessively  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths, 
poetry  called  the  Leys  dWmor*.  About  Ostrogoths,  Franks,  and  in  879  became 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  It 
language  ceased  to  be  used  both  for  ad-  subsequently  was  ruled  by  the  counts  of 
ministrative  and  literary  purposes,  and  it  Aries,  and  the  counts  of  Barcelona,  then 
has  long  been  reduced  almost  to  the  con-  by  Charles  of  Anjou  (brother  of  Louis 
dition  of  a  patois.  In  the  lust  century  IX  of  France)  and  his  descendants,  and 
such  poets  as  Jasmin  and  Mistral  have  passed  to  Louis  XI  of  France  in  1481. 
endeavored  to  resuscitate  Provencal  as  a  Proverb  {Prov'erD**  a  short,  pithy  sen- 
literary  language,  and  have  produced  **vvcxu  tence  forming  a  popular  say- 
poems  of  no  small  value  written  in  the  ing  and  expressing  some  result  of  the 
modern  form  of  it :  while  a  society  of  lit-  experience  of  life  in  a  keen,  quaint,  or 
erary  men  and  scholars  (lou  Ftlibrigv)  livelv  fashion.  Proverbs  have  been  de- 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  this  fined  bv  Cervantes  as  '  short  sentences 
object.  Still  Provencal  is  a  language  drawn  from  long  experiences  ';  by  Howell 
whose  interest  as  a  vehicle  of  literature  is  as  sayings  which  combine  *  sense,  short- 
mainly  in  the  past.  This  interest  begins  ness,  and  salt';  by  Bacon  as  *  the  genius, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century  wit.  and  spirit  of  a  nation';  and  by 
with  a  didactic  poem,  based  by  its  un-  Earl  Russell  as  '  the  wisdom  of  many, 
known  author  on  the  De  Comolatione  and  the  wit  of  one.'  They  have  formed 
Philosophic  of  B<rtius;  but  Provencal  lit-  an  important  part  of  the  common  wla- 
e  rain  re  in  its  development  found  most  dom  of  both  eastern  and  western  civil!- 
characteristic  expression  in  the  amorous  zations,  and  in  this  way  they  are  inter- 
lyrics  of  the  troubadours.  The  earliest  est  ing  in  a  study  of  the  spread  and 
of  these  lyric  ports  was  William  IX,  structure  of  language,  as  it  baa  bean 
<*ou!'t  of  Poitiers,  about  the  close  of  the  pointedly  applied  to  changing  manners 
*le"*»uth   century,   who  was   followed   in  and  customs.    Greek  and  Latin  provei^a 
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Provo 


were  collected  by  Erasmus  in  his 
Adagia:  English  proverbs  have  been  col- 
lected by  Camden,  Howell,  Kay,  Kelly, 
Bohn  (an  enlarged  and  improved  edition 
of  Ray),  and  Hazlitt ;  Scotch  by  Allan 
Ramsay  and  by  A.  Hislop;  French  by 
De  Lincy ;  German  by  various  collectors, 
more  especially  Wander;  Arabic  by 
Burckhardt  and  by  Freytag;  Bengali  by 
Long. 

Prnvprha  one  of  the  canonical  books 
JTIUVCI  us,    of  the  Old  T  e  s  t  a  m  e  n  1 1 

usually  in  the  main  ascribed  to  Solomon, 
in  accordance  with  the  superscriptions  in 
chap,  i,  1;  x,  1;  xxv,  1,  which,  if  not 
written  by  Solomon  himself  (as  the  first 
two  of  them  may  have  been),  at  least 
represent  the  traditional  views  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  Church.  According  to 
modern  Biblical  critics,  the  book  of 
Proverbs  is  composed  of  several  sections 
written  by  different  authors  and  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  finally  collected  into 
a  single  book  at  some  period  subsequent 
to  the  return  from  the  captivity.  All 
seem  to  be  agreed  that  some  part  of  the 
book  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Solomon,  but 
there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  how  large  his  share  is.  With  regard 
to  the  other  two  contributors  to  Proverbs 
named  in  the  book  itself,  Agur  and 
Lemuel,  nothing  whatever  is  known ;  and 
in  the  case  of  Lemuel  it  is  even  sus- 
pected that  the  name  is  not  that  of  a  real 
personage.  The  canon icity  of  the  book 
of  Proverbs  is  represented  as  a  subject 
of  dispute  in  the  Talmud,  some  having 
objected  to  receive  the  book  as  canonical 
on  account  of  the  contradictions  it  con- 
tains. It  ultimately  found  its  place, 
however,  in  all  the  Jewish  lists  of  the 
sacred  writings. 

Providence  ^rK/  2&"t 

UIhhIc  Island  and  county  seat  of  Provi* 
delict*  county,  situated  on  lx>th  sides  of 
the  Providence  River,  at  tin*  influx  of  the 
Seekonk,  Moshassink  and  Woonastjua- 
tuckft  rivers.  It  is  4.*i  miles  s.  s.  w.  of 
Boston  on  the  New  York.  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  K.  It.  The  west  side  of  the 
city  is  a  low  plain  :  the  »-iist  side  a  plateau 
and  low  hills.  Most  of  the  manufacturing 
establishment**  are  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moshussuck  and  \Voonas<iuatucket.  There 
are  many  fine  public  and  private  build- 
ings. Of  the  former  the  most  imimr- 
tHUt  are  the  State  house  (liHHh,  city  hall, 
library  building,  court  house.  Rhode  Island 
and  Butler  Hospitals,  the  buildings  <>f 
Brown  University,  etc.  With  Brown 
University  (founded  in  17<>4l.  there  is 
t  library  of  about  20n.0(H)  volumes.  At 
the  Hoiith  end  of  the  <  ity  is  Roper 
NY i Ilium*    Park,    containing    a    statue    of 


Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of  the  city. 
Providence  is  notable  for  its  manufac- 
turing industries,  it  being  one  of  the 
great  centers  of  manufacture  of  the 
country.  Prominent  among  its  productions 
are  silverware,  screws,  tools,  locomotives, 
etc.,  with  many  others,  including  flour  and 
saw  mills,  cotton  and  woolen  factories, 
foundries,  steam-engine  and  boiler  fac- 
tories, machine-shops,  printing,  bleach- 
ing, calendering,  and  dye  works,  etc. 
Providence  has  a  safe  and  commodious 
harbor,  though  somewhat  difficult  of 
access,  and  the  coasting  trade  la  impor- 
tant. It  was  at  one  time  an  important 
seat  of  foreign  commerce,  but  this  his 
declined.  Providence  was  first  settled  in 
the  year  1G3G,  incorporated  in  1G4!> 
has  rapidly  increased  in  size  since  1820. 
Pop.  (1010)  224,320;  (1920)  237,695. 
Province  (prov'lns).  originally  a 
jriuvmisc  country  0{  considerable  ex- 
tent, which  being  reduced  under  Roman 
dominion  was  new  modeled,  subjected  to 
the  command  of  a  governor  sent  from 
Home,  and  to  such  taxes  and  contribu- 
tions as  the  Romans  saw  fit  to  impose. 
In  modern  times  the  term  has  been  ap- 
plied to  colonies  or  to  Independent 
countries  at  a  distance  from  the  metrop- 
olis, or  to  the  different  divisions  of  the 
kingdom  itself.  Thus  the  Low  Coun- 
tries belonging  to  Austria  and  Spain 
were  styled  provinces.  The  different 
governments  into  which  France  was 
divided  previous  to  the  revolution  wen 
also  called  provinces.  The  name  has 
sometimes  been  retained  by  independent 
states.  Thus  the  Republic  of  Holland, 
after  it  had  thrown  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,  was  called  the  United  Provinces; 
and  the  Argentine  Republic  used  to  be 
called  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Plata. 
In  the  canon  law  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  also  given 
to  the  territorial  divisions  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical order  such  as  the  Franciscans. 
Prmriri*  (pro-van),  a  town  in  France, 
jrruvms  department  of  Seine-et- 
Marne,  30  miles  east  of  Melun,  and  00 
miles  8.  e.  of  Paris.  It  has  remains  of 
old  walls,  a  tower  called  Csesar*s  Tower, 
a  church  of  the  twelfth  century,  etc. 
Proving  is  mentioned  in  a  capitulary  of 
Charlemagne  in  802,  and  in  the  thirteenth 
century  it  was  a  large  and  important  city. 
It  derives  it*  modern  imputation  from  its 
mineral  waters.     Pop.  8726. 

Prnvn  (pro'vfi),  a  city  of  Utah,  the 
xiuvu     Beat    of    utah    Co<    on    pporo 

River,  3  miles  e.  of  Utah  Lake,  and  48 
miles  8.  h.  f.  of  Salt  Lake  City,  it  co  .- 
tains  a  state  insane  asylum,  has  flnu  *. 
woolen,    and   knitting   mills,   and   is  tU4- 


- 


and   fruit   crescent    or    unprofitable    growtba,    and 
rendering  the  sap  more  conducive  to  the 


hvrat  Prussia 

bra  * 

Pn«VAf4    (nrw*S*t   pro'vo),   a   title  nutrition    of    the    valuable    parta"  of   the 

*""™'   given  to  the  president  of  cer-  plant.     The   immediate  effect  of  pruning 

tabs  bodice,  aa  the  heart*  of  aeveral  of  the  la   to   redact   the   growth   of   a   plant   in 

nOapM  Id  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  aa    far   as    It    depends    on    the   amount 

Cambridge,    equivalent    to    principal    In  of  foliage  duly  exposed  to  the  light:  but 

Other  college*.     In  tba  Scotch  burghs  the  as   by   judicious    pruning   the    pans   left 

peoeoat   la    the   chief   magistrate,    corre-  have   not   only   a   greater   share   of   sap, 

■agtdJBg    to    the    English    mayor.     Tbe  but  are   better   exposed   to   tlie   light,   its 

Chief  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas-  ultimate    effect    Is    to    produce    a    target 

row     are    styled    lord    proroit.     In    tbe  and  stronger  plant.     From   the  tendency 

United   States   there   is  a   limited   use  of  of  sap  to  flow  In  increased  quantity  intc 

tbe    term    provost,    applied    to   the   chief  tbe    parts    immediately    adjoining    those 

officer  of  an  educational  institution.  where  Its   flow   has  been   Interrupted,  an 

Prnvnflt-m flrs rial       m    tne   army,   is  almost   unlimited   power   is   given   to   tbe 

XTOVOBI  marsnai,     fln  officer  0f  tn,  gardener   of  controlling   the   direction   of 

rank   of   a   captain,   who   deals   with   of-  the  growth  of  a   plant.     Tbe  season   for 

tenses     against     discipline,      brings     tbe  pruning   varies   with    the   nature   of    the 

offenders    to    punishment,    and    sees    tbe  tree   and    tbe    purpose    for    which    it    Is 

sentence  executed,     in  tbe  navy  there  is  pruned.     In  general   it  mny  be  said  that 

a  similar  office.  autumn  and  winter  are  tbe  best  seasons 

Prndentinn    (pru-den'sbe-us),     Aube-  for    extensive    pruning:.    Id    summer    an 

xruuemius   UU8    CMllias,    one    of  excess  of  vigor  in  the  plant  may  require 

the     early      Christian      poets,     born     at  n    little   pruning,    hut    in    spring    It    not 

Calagurris    In    Spain    in   34S   a.d.  ;    died  only  weakens  tbe  plant,  but  is  liable  to 

after  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  induce     disease,     hunt-pruning     is     em- 

In  his  latter  years  he  composed  a  great  ployed   to  check   rapidity  of  growth   and 

number  of  hymns  and   other  poems  of  a  to     induce    development    of    flower-buds, 

religious  nature  in  which   he  successfully  The  best  season  for  this  operation  is  after 

imitated  classical  models.  the  leaves  have  fallen  in  autumn  or  before 

Pmdhon      (PHl-dOnt.    Piekbe,    a  the  sap  begins  to  How  in  spring. 

French     painter,     born     in  Pmnna    (pfii'nusl,    a    genus   of   arbo- 

1758:  died   in   1823.     He  studied  his  art  **«"*■<*■   resceut  plants  belonging  to  tbe 

It   Dijon   and    in   Home,   wlice   he   came  nat.   order   Rosacea',   and   compnhcnilmg 

under  the   influence  of  Correggio   and  of  the    cherry,    hird-cherrv.    plum,    damson. 

Leonardo.       He     afterwards     settled     In  sloe,  hullnce,  apricot,  etc. 

Paris,  where  he  gradually  made  his  way,  Prnriori     (priV-rt'go).  a   papular  erup- 
and    nl    length    lieramo    famous    by    hW*Iull5w    tion  of  the  shin  in  which  tbe 

Truth    Drtcrnding   from    Hearrn,   Piyche  papules   are   diffuse,   nearly   of   the   color 

Carried  off  by  Zephyr.  Crime  Pu.'tuvd  by  of     the    cuticle.     Intolerably     Itchy,     the 

Jultice  and   lUrinr    W-iiiictince,   etc.      His  itching    being    increased     by     sudden     cx- 

Imporlunce  consists   in   the   fact   that,   in  posure  to  heat,  and  when  abraded  ooiing 

opposition  to   Dnvid,   lie   ix-centualeil   the  out   a    fluid    Hint    concretes   into    minute 

1  rarely  pictorial  clement  and  the  effect  of  black  sen  la. 

igbt   in  his  works.  Prnaain      (pmah'a;     (lermnn,     IICUS- 

Prunella     PrllTielln     (pm-nel'a,  oi,  rrussm      skn>.    thr    l.n.lint:    suite    ..f 

rruneua,  rruneiio  «  kinrt  o(  th>.  ,j,.m,m  |.:m,lir,,  „,m,iri.iI1K  ,»,.  n„rth. 

woolen  stuff  of  which  clergymen's  gowns  crn    part    of    ttcrni-ii' .      The    following 

■  till   used  table 


for  the  uppers  of  Indies'  hoots  and  slioes.    peace  of  1011)   {«<■■■  Trr-ily),  Prussia  lost 
I'runclla   is  also  the  name  of  a  genus  uf    \V.  Prussia  and  l'useii. 
plants,    order   Lahiuerir,    with    one   Anieri- 


r   Self- 


Populslioa 


l TV.    ,    mi, •      ,,       .'            i      li  i ,i      l.  E"'    Prossls i*.3ia  i.»nn.i<za 

It     is    nilMI>     nrnmti;    sn.l    slightly    as-  Wp„   fn.nl*    ■..-!«  I.1«3.6*« 

tringr-nt.      i'liiiiilln   i  diminutive  of  prune)  llrnadrnhorg     IVii»i  :i.uw..Ui 

PrntlM       See  /'la ph.  Poten 11,17"  i'msi\-:1  :. 

rruites.  Hllesis f-  '■••:  4.fi««.*31 

Pruning    '!«?%), ■"  ,"U"2S  RH^.M*i*  !  JS  ?SR2£ 

,     "'      I'"""1"*     '"     'lie     Item,  n»noT«       ., I  IKS]  Z.MIo.BSS 

I.i-.hhIi.;-.    sli.wjis.    leave*,    or    roots    of    a  w,nph.ii.       7,70s  S.H7.771 

plaul    for    the    purpose   of    removing   ax-  Ilssss-Hssaaa    fl.OSS  Le»J.0*l 


Prussia 


Prussia 


Rhineland    10,418 

Hohenzollern     441 

Berlin    (city) 25 

136,488 


5,759,798 
66,780 

1,888,648 

34,472,509 


The  census  of  1910  in- Heated  that  the 
population  of  Prussia  had  increased  to 
40,157.573.  The  revised  boundary  of 
1919  (see  map  of  Germany)  reduced  the 
area  by  about  25,000  square  miles  and  the 
population  by  about  4,000,000.  The 
capital  is  Berlin.  Other  important  cities 
are  B resin  u,  Churlottenburg,  Cologne, 
Diisseldort',  Frankfort,  Hanover,  Kiel, 
Magdeburg,  Konigsberg,  and  Stettin. 

Physical  Features. —  The  whole  of 
northern  and  eastern  Prussia,  from  Hol- 
land on  the  west  to  Russia  on  the  east, 
belongs  to  the  great  plain  or*  Northern 
Europe,  and  may  be  described  generally 
as  a  vast  plain,  elevated  in  the  south  and 
southwest,  and  .  thence  descending  to- 
wards the  Baltic  and  the  German 
Ocean.  The  loftiest  summits  are  on 
the  southern  frontiers,  where  the  Riesen- 
gebirge  and  the  Sudetic  Mountains  form 
the  boundary  between  Prussia  and  the 
Austrian  dominions.  The  highest  Prus- 
sian mountain  is  the  Schneekoppe  in  the 
Uiesengebirge  (5257  feet).  Further  to 
the  west  the  Thuringian  forest  and  the 
Harz  Mountains  cover  a  considerable 
area,  the  latter  rising  in  the  Brocken  to 
the  height  of  3742  feet.  On  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea,  large  tracts 
are  only  saved  from  inundation  by  low 
sand  hills.  Behind  these  hills  extensive 
lagoons,  on  the  Baltic  coast  called  Haffs, 
have  been  formed,  communicating  with 
the  sea  by  narrow  outlets.  The  chief 
bays  or  gulfs  are  Danzig  Bay.  Pomera- 
nian Bay,  and  Kiel  Bay,  all  on  the  Baltic 
roast:  and  on  the  Baltic  coast  are  the 
islands  of  Rilgen,  l's«*dom,  Wollin.  etc. ; 
in  the  North  Sea  the  North  Frisian 
Islands  and  East  Frisian  Islands.  The 
principal  river  which  drains  this  portion 
of  Prussia  is  the  Elbe,  which  enters  it 
from  tho  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  flows 
northwestward,  and  enters  the  North 
Sea  between  Hanover  and  Holstein. 
The  WVscr.  with  its  tributary  the  Aller, 
and  the  Ems.  are  the  principal  rivers 
west  of  the  Elbe.  The  Oder  lies  almost 
wholly  within  Prussian  territory,  and 
outers  the  Baltic  by  the  Pommorische 
Haff.  The  Vistula  or  WVichsel  flows  in 
a  northern  direction  through  Eastern 
Prussia  and  throws  off  two  large 
brunches  which  enter  the  Frische  HafF, 
while  the  main  stream  passes  into  the 
Gulf  of  Danzig.  The  other  more  im- 
nortant  rivers  are  the  Passarge,  the 
Pregel,     and     too     Niemen     or     Memel. 


Lakes  abound  in  almost  every  province. 
but  more  especially  in  those  of  East  and 
West  Prussia,  Pomerania,  and  Branden- 
burg. The  chief  coast  lagoons  are  the 
Pommerische  Haff.  Frische  Haff.  and 
Kurische  Haff.  The  climatic  conditions 
of  this  extensive  territory  must  neces- 
sarily be  diversified.  The  average  of  a 
number  of  places  situated  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  latitudes  gives  a  mean 
annual  temperature  of  52°  Fahr. 

The  southwestern  division  of  Prussia, 
consisting  of  the  greater  part  of  West- 
phalia, the  Rhenish  province,  and  Hesse- 
Nassau,  differs  so  much  from  the  east- 
ern division  as,  in  many  respects,  to 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  it.  In 
particular,  its  surface  as  a  whole  is 
much  more  finely  diversified.  Its  moun- 
tains stretch  across  the  country  in  all 
directions,  and  from  numerous  valleys, 
one  of  which,  that  of  the  Rhine,  In  point 
of  fertility  and  beauty  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  valley  in  Europe.  Though 
the  surface  is  thus  diversified,  the  moun- 
tains nowhere  reach  any  great  elevation, 
the  highest  summit  being  the  Wasser- 
kuppe,  on  the  borders  of  Bavaria,  3316 
feet.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this 
portion  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  belongs 
to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  which,  entering 
it  on  the  southeast,  traverses  it  in  a 
n.  n.  w.  direction  till  it  enters  Holland. 
There  are  numerous  streams  tributary  to 
the  Rhine,  the  largest  being  the  Moselle, 
with  its  tributary  the  Saar.  There  are 
no  lakes  worth  mention  in  this  portion 
of  Prussia.  As  compared  with  the 
division  already  described,  the  climate  of 
this  part  of  Prussia  is  milder  in  winter 
and  cooler  in  summer,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  being  about  1°  higher. 

Agriculture,  etc. —  The  land  in  Prussia 
is  much  subdivided,  especially  in  the  more 
populous  districts,  small  farms  of  3  or 
4  acres  being  the  most  common  holding. 
In  East  and  West  Prussia  the  soil  » 
for  the  most  part  poor;  the  Rhine  valley 
and  the  province  of  Saxony  may  be  con- 
sidered the  most  productive  portions  of 
the  kingdom.  Rye  is  the  chief  agricul* 
tural  product,  oats  are  largely  grown  in 
the  northeast,  wheat  chiefly  in  the  south 
and  west,  while  the  other  grain  crops  are 
spelt  (an  inferior  sort  of  wheat),  mail*, 
millet,  and  barley.  Potatoes  are  exten* 
sively  cultivated ;  beet-root  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  is  a  very  important 
crop;  flax,  hemp,  and  rape-seed  cover 
large  areas;  tobacco  is  raised  in  several 
provinces :  and  in  the  Rhine  and  Moselle 
districts  the  vine  is  freely  cultivated  and 
some  of  the  finest  wines  produced.  In 
East  Prussia  horses  are  reared  chiefly 
for  military  purposes;  cattle  are  largely 
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eaporled  from  the  maritime  provinces,  live  stock,  wool,  chemicals,  spirits,  coal, 
sad  la  West  Prussia  and  Pomerania  timber,  leather,  stoneware  and  glass,  etc. ; 
■hew  are  raised  in  large  numbers.  Along  and  the  imports  are  chiefly  in  the  raw 
the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  a  consider-  materials  connected  with  the  textile  and 
able  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  em-  other  manufactures,  and  tea,  coffee, 
piojed  in  the  fishing  industry.  The  for-  sugar,  and  other  colonial  products.  Be- 
eats  cover  about  20,000,000  acres,  nearly  sides  the  ordinary  road  and  canal  com- 
ooe-fonrth  of  the  total  area,  and  are  munication,  Prussia  has  an  extensive 
a  great  source  of  wealth,  forestry  being  system  of  railways,  nearly  all  national 
nowhere  better  understood  than  in  property.  The  principal  ports  are  Stet- 
Prussia.  The  best  wooded  provinces  are  tin,  Pillau,  Konigsberg,  Stralsund,  Kiel, 
Brandenburg,  Silesia,  and  Rhenish  Pros-  and  Flensburg  on  the  Baltic ;  und  Altona 
sia.  In  some  of  the  forests  the  wild  boar  on  the  North  Sea.  In  many  of  these 
is  common,  other  wild  animals  being  the  ports,  and  particularly  in  Stettin,  shin- 
wolf,  Ivnx,  wild-cat,  etc.  building  is  carried  on  with  considerable 

Mint  tiff  and  Manufactures, —  Mining  is  activity.  The  system  of  money,  weights 
one  of  the  chief  branches  of  Prussian  and  measures  in  Prussia  is  the  same  as 
industry;  the  most  important  mineral  that  of  the  rest  of  Germany.  See  Gcr- 
products    being    coal    and    lignite,    iron,   many, 

copper,  lead,  silver,  and  zinc,  while  other  Government,  Administration,  etc. — 
minerals  produced  to  a  greater  or  less  Prussia  was  proclaimed  a  republic  on 
extent  are  cobalt,  nickel,  arsenic,  anti-  November  13,  1918,  two  days  after  the 
mony,  manganese,  rocksalt,  kaimt  and  armistice  that  terminated  the  European 
other  potash  salts,  alum,  and  copperas,  war  (q.  v.).  Prior  to  that  date  it  was  a 
About  a  third  as  much  coal  is  raised  in  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  the 
Prussia  as  in  Britain,  the  chief  coal-fields  constitution  being  framed  by  the  govern- 
Wing  in  the  Rhine  province,  Westphalia,  ment  with  the  aid  of  the  constituent  as- 
md  Silesia.  Iron  is  found  in  all  parts,  sembly,  in  1850,  and  subsequently  modi- 
\he  principal  areas  being  Westphalia,  fied  by  royal  decrees.  The  King  of  Prus- 
Silesia,  the  Rhine  province,  and  the  sia,  who  also  bore  the  title  of  German 
Harz ;  copper  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Emperor,  was  assisted  in  the  executive  by 
Hars  and  Westphalia ;  silver  chiefly  in  an  irresponsible  privy-council  and  by  a 
Hanover;  lead  is  found  in  Silesia,  the  cabinet  which  was  nominally  responsible 
Uhenish  province,  Westphalia,  and  Sax-  to  a  legislative  assembly  composed  of  two 
ony ;  zinc  in  the  same  localities,  except  chambers.  The  upper  chamber  (Herren- 
Saxony;  cobalt  in  Westphalia  and  Sax-  hau*)  was  composed  of  princes  of  the 
ony ;  arsenic  in  Silesia.  Amber  is  found  blood  of  the  reigning  and  former  sovereign 
along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  chief  families  of  full  age;  the  heads  of  the 
textile  manufactures  are  those  of  linens,  mediatized  principalities:  the  territorial 
cottons,  and  woolens.  Silesia,  Bran  den-  nobility  created  by  the  king;  life  peers 
burg,  and  Westphalia  are  the  provinces  chosen  by  the  king;  titled  nobility  elected 
in  which  the  linen  industry  is  chiefly  by  resident  land-owners;  representatives 
developed ;  the  cotton  manufacture  is  of  the  universities,  cities,  etc. ;  and  a 
most  extensive  on  the  Rhine;  the  woolen  number  of  others  appointed  by  the  kin* 
manufacture  has  its  chief  scats  in  Bran-  for  any  term  he  pleased.  At  the  fall  of 
denburg  and  the  Rhenish  province;  the  monarchy  in  1018  the  large  land- 
while  silk  and  velvet  are  made  in  the  owning  class  made  up  about  two-thirds  of 
Rhine  valley,  as  also  at  Berlin.  In  iron  the  membership  of  this  upper  house.  The 
and  steel  ware  the  chief  manufacturing  second  chamber,  or  Ilouse  of  Deputies 
centers  are  Essen,  Solingen.  Aix-la-  (Abgcordnctcnhau*)  was  composed  of 
Charlie,  and  Burtscheid.  At  Essen  are  443  members,  elected  by  indirect  vote  for 
located  the  great  Krupp  ordnance  and  a  term  of  five  years.  The  primary  quali- 
armor-plate  works,  nowhere  surpassed  in  float  ion  of  electors  was  based  on  taxation, 
output.  The  manufacture  of  porcelain  The  constitution  of  the  Free  State  of 
and  the  finer  kinds  of  ware  is  extensive,  Prussia,  adopted  in  April,  1920,  gives  a 
and  leather  and  paper  making  are  large  vote  to  every  citizen  over  20  years  of 
industries.  Other  manufactures  of  na-  age.  The  Assembly,  or  Parliament,  is 
tional  importance  are  beet-root  sugar,  elected  for  four  years  and  the  ministry  is 
chocolate,  chicory,  chemical  products,  and  }nve8t|^.„w*tn  *ne  J!°W*PB  °£  tn*  former 
tobacco.  king,  >>  "liam  II.  The  first  Prussian  Con- 

Tradc  and  Com mcrce.—  Prussia  carries  atitutional  National  Assembly  elected  by 
on  a  large  trade  both  bv  sea  and  with  universal,  equal,  and  secret  suffrage  of  men 
its  inland  neighbors.  The  principal  ex-  ■"<*  women  met  on  March  14,  1919.  Out 
ports  are  textile  fabrics,  varn,  metals  and  X  •  tot.al  ,meiHber8S!P  °L5?J»  tnere  were 
metal    wares,    agricultural    produce   and  142  Majority  Socialists,  87  Center  (Cath- 
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cMcs),   61   Democrats,  41    Conservatives,   cessively  to  his  sons  Wenceslaus   (1373) 


Prussia  is  by  far  the  most  important  gold  florins,  for  which  Frederick  held 
state  in  the  German  Republic.  Absolute  Brandenburg  in  pawn,  and  subsequently 
religious  liberty  is  guaranteed,  although  acquired  it  in  full.  This  burgrave  wai 
over  two- thirds  of  the  population  are  the  descendant  of  Conrad  of  Hohen- 
Protestants.  A  very  complete  system  zollern,  a  cadet  of  a  Suabian  family  to 
of  primary,  secondary,  and  university  whom  belonged  a  small  territory  sur- 
education  exists,  all  grades  of  schools  rounding  the  ancestral  castle  of  Hohen- 
being  linked  together  according  to  a  zollern,  of  which  they  traced  their  lord- 
definite  scheme  or  schemes  of  study,  ship  back  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
Elementary  education  is  enforced  by  law,  Brandenburg,  which  Frederick  had  tbut 
maintained  by  local  taxes,  and  adminis-  acquired,  was  covered  with  feudal  strong- 
tered  by  local  authority.  Prussia  has  holds,  which  he  gradually  reduced,  and  he 
ten  universities  —  Berlin,  Bonn,  Bres-  also  added  the  two  small  territories  of 
Jau,  Gottingen,  Greifswald,  Halle,  Kiel,  Ansbach  and  Baireuth.  Frederick  II, 
Konigsberg,  Marburg  and  Miinster,  at-  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1440,  ex- 
tended by  some  15,000  students  in  all.  tended  the  possessions  of  his  family  by 
All  private  as  well  as  public  educational  policy  as  well  as  by  valor.  In  1470  he 
establishments  are  placed  under  the  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  brother  Albert 
superintendence  of  the  minister  of  public  III,  surnamed  Achilles,  who,  by  a  fam- 
inst ruction,  and  all  public  teachers  are  ily  ordinance,  prepared  the  way  in  an 
regarded  as  servants  of  the  state.  The  important  respect  for  the  future  great- 
Prussian  army  and  navy  form  an  integral  ness  of  his  house  by  providing  for  the 
gart  of  those  of  Germany  in  general,  undivided  descent  of  the  dominions  in  con- 
ee  Germany.  nection  with  the  electorate.  His  grand- 
History. —  The  historical  development  son,  Joachim  II,  who  succeeded  in  1535, 
of  the  Prussian  Kingdom  is  closely  asso-  embraced  the  Reformation,  and  estab- 
ciated  with  three  important  elements,  lished  Lutheranism  in  1539.  In  1537  he 
The  first  of  these  is  found  in  the  grow-  acquired  the  reversion  of  the  princl- 
ing  power  of  the  Electorate  of  Branden-  palities  of  Liegnitz,  Brieg,  and  Wohlau. 
burg,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  John  George  succeeded  in  1571. 
future  kingdom ;  the  second  relates  to  the  Joachim  Frederick,  who  succeeded  in 
acquirement  of  the  province  of  Prussia,  1598,  married  his  son  John  Sigismund  to 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  new  hetero-  the  (laughter  of  Frederick  Albert,  duke 
geneous  territory ;  and  the  third  is  asso-  of  Pmssia ;  and  in  1018  John  Sigismund 
ciated  with  the  rule  of  the  Hohenzolle~n  united  the  duchy  of  Prussia  to  tne  elec- 
family,  under  whose  skilful  diplomatic  torate,  thus  bringing  it  about  that  the 
and  military  guidance  the  small  Branden-  whole  country  became  known  as  Prussia. 
burg  electorate  has  grown  into  what  is  The  Prussians  were  a  Slavonic  people 
now  considerably  the  larger  portion  of  inhabiting  the  coast  territory  situated  be* 
the  German  Empire.  Brandenburg,  tween  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen. 
which  had  been  conquered  by  Charle-  Their  neighbors,  the  Poles,  endeavored 
magne  in  789,  was  erected  into  a  mar-  io  convert  them  to  Christianity,  and  to 
graviate  by  Henry  I    (the  Fowler),  em-  this    end     they     (1283)     conquered    the 

i>eror   of    Germany    in    920.     Albert    the  whole  country  with  the  aid  of  the  Teu- 

lear.    who    received    Brandenburg    as    a  tonic    Knights    of    St.    George.     As    the 

fief  from  the  Emperor  Lot  ha  ire    (1134),  price     of     this     assistance     the     knights 

conquered  the  Slavonian  Wends,  and  took  claimed   the  conquered  territory,  and  es- 

in  ll.">7  the  title  of  Margrave  of  Branden-  tahlished  themselves  in  castles  and  walled 

burg.     His    dynasty    continued    to    hear  cities.     Their  rule,  which  was  a  despotic 

rule    till    l.TJo,    and    during    this    period  oligarchy,  was  finally  overturned  by  the 

German    civilization    was    gradually    ex-  combined    forces    of    the    Prussians    and 

tended   in    Poinerania,   Saxony,   Branden-  the  Poles,  and  in  14150  West  Prussia  was 

burg,    and    Silesia.     After    its    extinction  ceded  to  Poland  and  East  Prussia  made 

there  followed  a  i>eriod  of  anarchy,  during  a  fief  of  the  Polish  crown  under  a  grand- 

which   Brandenburg  fell  as  a   lapsed   fief  master,  and  later  under  a  duke.     It  was 

to  the  empire,  and  Louis  of  Bavaria  gave  as   successor   to   Duke   Frederick   Albert, 

It  to  his  son.     Remaining  under  Bavarian  his    father-in-law,    that   John    Sigismund 

rub*   for   three   electorates   it    was   subse-  obtained  the  duchy  of  Prussia.     By  the 

fluently    filled    to    the   house    of    Luxern-  treaty    of    Xanten     (1614)     Cleves,    La 

burg,  mid   Charles   IV,   the  first   imperial  Marck.   etc..   were  assigned   to  Branden* 

representative  of  this  house,  gave  it  sue-  burg,   and   in   this  manner  was  laid   the 
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fnisMssllssi   of  tha  ftlMhll  Rhine  prov-  success  had  aroused  the  fear  of  Austria 

bana.  and   the  enmity   of   France  and   Russia, 

John  PieiKiinmJ  was  succeeded  in  1619  ao  that  theae  powers  projected  a  scheme 

by   bis  son   Ueorge  William,   who   was  a  of   conquest    which   embraced    the    parti- 

weak    and    vacillating    ruler,    ungual   to  tion     of     Prussia.     Before     their     plana 

encounter    (be    terrible   crisis    that    now  could     pa     matnrad     Frederick     Invaded 

ixvarred   in   the  affairs  of  German j,  the  Saiony,   entered   Dreaden,   and  published 

Thirty   Years'  war.     During  (his  war  the  the   despatches   which   proved   the   eiist- 

.  i, -,t i -i-ii ri-  (,.-,  nmi-  the  hut l l>-cr'iiiTi.!   nf  the  ence  of  the  tcheme.     England  now  openly 

riHiii-iultav   !utiv<,   iiu-1    - 1 ■  IT.- r-  r   -Ti.rely,  entered    into    a    defensive    alliance    with 

■..  :■„.-  ...  .     .   t   ,    .  ■  in    L640  Frederick,      and      subsldiied      him.     The 

occupied     by    Swedish    troops-     A     very  allies,   whose  plana   had   been   discovered 

different    man    waa    bis    son    Frederick  (Austria,  France,  Russia,  and  Sweden), 

William    (which   see),   called   the   Great  prepared    for    immediate    hostilities.     In 

Elector,    who    may    be    regarded    as    the  the  Seven   Years'   war    (which   **<>>    fnl- 

virtnal    founder    of    the    Prussian    mon-  lowing  upon  this  movement,  the 

archj.     He  found  hie  country  weak,  and  forces   which   his   enemies   were   ._ 

left  it  strong  and  with  its  boundaries  ex-  bring    into    the    field    reduced    Frederick 

tended,  and  provided  with  a  well-equipped  to  the  greatest  straits,  and  gave  oppor- 

1    -    ■   ■" -     ■   —     "  '■-  --'-  F"  -■     • 1  of  hi ' 

Frederick,     who    in     1701    had    himself  war  "the   English   cabinet  began  to"  draw 

crowned  as  king,  being  the  first  King  of  off   from   tbe   Prussian  alliance,   but   the 

Prussia.     Under   his    rule   the    Prussian  death  of  the  Empress   Elisabeth   41762) 

troops     fought    side    by    side    with    the  broke  up  tbe  alliance  against  Prussia,  and 

English   at    Blenheim,   Ramllliee    Ouden-  the    Peace    of    Hubertsburg    (1763)    put 

arde,   end  Mslplaquet.     Frederick   I   was  an  end  to  the  war.     According  to  Fred- 

succeeded   by   his  son    (1713)    Frederick  erick's  calculation,  886,000  men  had  per- 

Wiltiam    I,    who   governed    Prussia    till  ished  in  a  war  which  failed  in  effecting 

1740.     His  reign  waa  on  the  whole  peace-  any    territorial    change;    but    It    trans- 

tnl,    and    the    country    grew    greatly    In  formed    Prussia    Into    one    of    the    chief 

population.     Industry,    and    wealth.     He  European    powers.     Frederick    determin- 

went  to  war  with  Charles  XII,  and  ac-  Ing   again   to  extend   bis   boundaries,   en- 

? aired   part  of   Pomerania,  with   Stettin,  tered  Into  an  alliance  with  Austria,  and 

ram    Sweden.     At    his   death    he   left    a  invaded  tbe  territories  of  Poland.     Nego- 

prosperous      country,      a      well-supplied  tlatlons    followed    with    Russia,    and    In 

treasury,  and  an  army  of  80,000  men  to  1772  the  partition  of  the  weak  kingdom 

bis  successor.  of  Poland   was  arranged  in  a  treaty  be- 

Frederick     II,     surnamed     the     Great  Iween    tbe    three    powers.     In    this   way 

(which  see),  succeeded  to  the  crown  on  Prussia  obtained  most  of  Pomerania  and 

tbe  death  of  his  father  in  1740.     In  less  a    large    portion    of    Poland.     (Sec    J'o- 

tban  a  year  after  his   accession   he   pro-  land.)     Frederick  died  in  1780,  and  was 

claimed    war   against    Maria   Theresa   In  succeeded   by  his  nephew   Frederick   Wll- 

order  to  enforce  Ilia  claim  lo  the  Silesinn  liam  II. 

principalities,  and  iuvoded  Silesia.  At  The  new  king  had  neither  the  military 
tbe  persuasion  of  England  Mnria  Theresa  skill  nor  the  strength  of  character  pos- 
entered  into  negotiations  with  him,  but  scssed  by  his  predecessor.  lie  continued 
failed  at  first  to  come  to  an  understand-  the  absolutism,  but  curtailed  some  of  the 
Ing.  intimately,  however,  by  a  treaty  freedom  of  the  former  reign.  In  1788 
concluded  at  Berlin  (1742)  Frederick  he  made  a  useless  armed  intervention  in 
obtained  the  cession,  with  the  exception  tbe  affairs  of  Holland,  and  In  1791  lo- 
ot some  spocilieil  districts,  of  both  Upper  trrfered  in  the  affairs  of  France  on  be- 
am! Lower  Silesia,  and  of  Glnti.  Con-  half  of  Louis  XVI.  In  1702,  war  having 
reiving  that  the  Austrian*  might  seek  already  been  declared  by  the  French 
to  regain  this  territory,  Frederick  in  authorities  against  the  empire,  the 
1744  invaded  Bohemia,  and  commenced  Prussians,  under  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wbat  in  railed  the  Second  Silrsiun  war.  wick,  invaded  France.  They  were  de- 
He  was  at  iir-t  cotii|ielled  to  retreat,  but  fcated  by  Keller  man  at  Valmy,  and  soon 
subsequently  gained  such  successes  that,  afterwards  Frederick  William  withdrew 
'    '   '     i   1745.  Aus-  from  this  war  with  France.  In  which  ha 


tria  confirmed  the  cession  of  Silesia,  bad  been  the  most  active  promoter. 
which  was  guaranteed  by  (ircat  Britain.  Then  followed  a  second  and  a  third  pnr- 
rruasia  now  enjoyed  nn  interval  of  pros-    tition  of  Poland   (1703,  1785),  by  which 


perous  peace,   which   the   king  was  deslr-    Prussia    acquired    a    considerable    accea- 
ous     to     maintain.     Hut     his    continued   slon     of     territory.     By     the     treaty    '* 


Prussia 
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Basel*  concluded  in  1795  with  the  French 
Republic,  Prussia  openly  abandoned  her 
connection  with  the  other  European 
powers,  and  in  a  secret  treaty  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  France  was  permitted  to 
advance  her  frontier  to  the  Rhine,  while 
a  new  line  of  neutrality  was  formed  by 
which  Saxony  and  other  South  German 
states  withdrew  their  support  from  the 
empire.  Frederick  William  died  in  171)7, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Frederick  William 
III.  Continuing  his  father's  policy  in 
regard  to  France,  he  courted  the  French 
directorate,  and  at  the  Peace  of  Lune- 
ville  (1801)  Prussia  was  indemnified 
by  41 10  square  miles  ceded  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  empire.  In  1804  Prussia 
recognized  Napoleon  as  Emperor  of 
France,  and  in  the  campaign  which 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  Austria  at 
Austerlitz  (1805)  remained  neutral. 
This  attitude  was  at  first  successful,  but 
ultimately  it  led  to  distrust  among  the 
German  states,  and  by  the  formation  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  Prussia 
was  isolated  and  left  to  the  mercy  of 
Napoleon.  At  the  instigation  of  the 
latter  Prussia  had  occupied  Hanover,  but 
Napoleon  treated  this  fact  with  con- 
temptuous indifference  when  he  offered 
to  restore  Hanover  to  England.  In  his 
indignation  at  this  insult  Frederick 
William  declared  war  against  France 
without  an  ally.  Although  the  Prussian 
army  numbered  180,1  HX)  men,  the  French 
emperor  was  able  to  put  a  larger  force 
in  the  field.  On  October  14,  1800,  the 
armies  met  at  Jena  and  Auerstiidt, 
where  the  Prussians  were  completely 
defeated,  and  the  whole  country  was 
soon  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  who  en- 
tered Rerliu  in  triumph.  At  the  Peace 
of  Tilsit  (June,  1807),  concluded  between 
Prussia  and  Napoleon,  all  lands  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  were  ceded  to 
Napoleon  for  his  free  disposal,  a  war 
indemnity  of  140.000,000  francs  was 
imposed  on  the  mutilated  kingdom,  and 
Frederick  William  was  also  put  under 
treaty  obligation  not  to  maintain  an 
army  of  more  than  42.000  regular  troops 
during  the  next  ten  years.  The  years 
which  followed  this  national  disaster 
were  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  sweep- 
ing internal  reforms  which  the  crisis 
necessitated,  carried  out  under  Huron 
Stein  and  Baron  Hardening,  and  al- 
most amounting  to  a  revolution.  The 
restriction  of  the  army  to  42.000  was 
evaded  by  replacing  rapidly  ;he  drilled 
iih'H  by  another  body  of  undrilh'd  men. 
Thus,  after  Nainileon's  disastrous  Rus- 
sian campaign  of  IS  12,  Prussia  was  pre- 
pared to  take  prompt  advantage  of  her 
opportunity.    The  king  issued  a  general 


call  to  arms,  and  150,000  men  at  once 
responded.  A  treaty  with  Russia  was 
concluded  at  Kalisch,  and  the  league  thus 
formed  was  joined  afterwards  by  Aus- 
tria. In  the  great  struggle  for  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon  which  followed  (see 
France),  an  important  part  was  taken 
by  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  the 
Prussian  troops  were  similarly  important 
in  the  Waterloo  struggle.  At  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  (1815),  when  the  map 
of  Europe  was  rearranged,  Prussia, 
though  losing  some  possessions,  was  in- 
demnified with  others  more  extensive  and 
valuable,  and  was  placed  in  a  more  ad- 
vantageous position  than  before.  She 
now  also  formed  one  of  the  states  in 
the  new  German  Confederacy. 

After  the  restoration,  Frederick 
William  III  leaned  to  the  despotic  coun- 
sels of  Austria  and  Russia,  supported 
heartily  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  entered 
upon  a  reactionary  policy  which  con- 
tinued until  his  death  in  1840.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Frederick  William  IV,  who 
was  expected  to  grant  a  constitution  to 
his  subjects,  but  refused  the  demand  of 
his  states  to  this  effect  in  1841.  In 
1847  he  tried  to  anticipate  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  spreading  throughout 
Europe  by  summoning  a  combined  meet- 
ing of  provincial  parliaments  at  Berlin, 
but  he  conferred  on  them  no  real  power. 
In  the  following  year,  however,  after  a 
deadly  struggle,  in  which  Berlin  was  de- 
clared in  a  state  of  siege,  the  king  dis- 
missed his  ministers,  and  granted  a  con- 
stitution, the  details  of  which  were  elab- 
orated by  a  new  parliament,  and  which 
was  formally  proclaimed  in  1850.  The 
Poles  in  1848  revolted  against  Prussian 
rule,  but  the  movement  was  summarily 
suppressed.  In  1848  a  deputation  of  the 
German  national  assembly  at  Frankfort 
offered  the  crown  of  Emperor  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  the  King  of  Prussia,  but  it 
was  declined.  By  this  time  two  parties 
existed  in  the  Germanic  Confederacy, 
one  of  them  desiring  Prussia  to  be  the 
chief  state  in  Germany,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Austria  altogether;  henceforth  there 
was  a  strong  rivalry  between  these  two 
states.  In  1857,  the  king  being  unable 
to  conduct  affairs  by  reason  of  mental 
illness,  bis  brother  'William  became 
regent,  and  ultimately  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  Frederick  William 
in  1801. 

The  new  king,  William  I,  showed  a  dis- 
position to  absolutism,  which  in  1862* 
Chi  occasioned  a  lengthened  dispute  be- 
tween the  chambers  and  the  ministry 
under  Count  Bismarck.  At  this  time, 
on  the  complaint  of  the  Federal  Diet  that 
Denmark    had    not    observed    its    treat! 
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obligations  in  regard  to  the  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Hotetetn,  the  Prussians, 
under  General  Wrangel,  entered  Schles- 
wig  (1804),  and  Denmark  was  over- 
powered. 07  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
tJgned  October  80,  1904*  Denmark  gave 
«p  Schleswig,  Holstein,  part  of  Jutland, 
and  Laoenburg  to  Germany.  In  the 
following  year  Prussia  purchased  the 
claims  of  Austria  over  the  Duchy  of 
Lauenburg,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  should  be  admin- 
istered separately  by  both  powers.  But 
this  settlement  did  not  last  long. 
Prussia,  which  had  determined  on  ap- 
propriating them,  wished  to  buy  out 
Austria,  but  the  latter  would  not  cede 
her  claims  for  money.  This  led  to  war 
between  the  two  powers  and  to  the 
break-up  of  the  German  Confederation, 
some  of  the  states  of  which  sided  with 
Prussia,  others  with  Austria.  On  June 
1&  1806,  the  Prussian  troops  took  the 
offensive,  and  the  brief  campaign  which 
ensued  is  known  as  the  Seven  Weeks' 
war.  The  Prussian  forces  were  armed 
with  the  new  needle-gun,  and  the  whole 
movements  were  directed  by  the  chief  of 
staff.  Count  von  Moltke.  The  Austrians, 
under  General  Benedek,  were  completely 
defeated  near  Koniggriitz  in  J  io  hernia, 
where  on  July  3d  was  fought  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Sadowa ;  and  peace  soon 
followed.  A  subordinate  campaign 
against  Hanover,  Bavaria,  and  other 
states  had  been  conducted  by  the  Prus- 
sians with  complete  success.  After  the 
war  Prussia  incorporated  Hanover, 
Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  11  esse-  Honi  burg, 
Schleswig,  Holstein,  Lauenburg,  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  north  of  the  Main,  and  the 
principality  of  Hohenzollern,  which  al- 
ready belonged  to  the  royal  family.  The 
King  of  Prussia  now  invited  the  States 
of  North  Germany  to  form  a  new  con- 
federation, which  was  established  on  the 
basis  of  proposals  made  by  Prussia.  The 
jealousy  of  France  was  excited  by  this 
powerful  confederation,  and  in  1<Si57 
the  question  of  the  disposal  of  Luxem- 
burg brought  France  and  Prussia  almost 
to  the  point  of  war.  In  1S70  Prince 
Leonid  of  Hohenzollern  consented  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  then  vacant 
Spanish  throne.  This  was  opi>osed  by 
the  French  emperor,  who  demand<>d  not 
only  that  the  candidate  should  withdraw, 
but  that  the  King  of  Prussia  should 
pledge  himself  not  to  permit  any  such 
future  candidature.  This  being  refused, 
war  was  declared  by  France  on  July 
15,  1870,  with  a  most  disastrous  result 
to  herself.  (See  Franw-dcrman  War.) 
After  the  (Jerman  arms  had  proved  en- 
tirely successful,  on  the  invitation  of  the 


North  German  parliament  supported  by 
the  South  German  states,  the  King  of 
Prussia  assumed  on  January  18,  1871,  the 
title  of  German  Emperor. 

From  this  point  the  history  of  Prussia 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  merged  in  that  of 
the  German  Empire.  In  the  hands  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  acting  as  premier  of 
Prussia  as  well  as  chancellor  of  the  em* 
pire,  a  strong,  central,  autocratic  gov- 
ernment was  maintained.  Externally 
his  policy  was  to  secure  Germany  from 
attack  by  France  or  Russia,  and  in  order 
to  this  alliances  were  made  with  Austria 
and  Italy.  Internally  the  legislation  of 
Prussia  has  been  chiefly  remarkable  in 
recent  years  for  its  anti-clerical  and 
ant i -social  laws.  In  1873  many  clerical 
privileges  were  suppressed  by  the  laws 
introduced  and  carried  by  M.  Falk;  but 
in  1880  an  amendment  to  these  was  pro- 
moted by  the  premier,  and  later  be 
greatly  modified  his  opposition  to  the 
ul tramontanes.  The  social-democrats  also 
evoked  the  special  antipathy  of  the 
Prussian  premier,  and  their  success  at 
the  elections,  especially  in  Berlin,  caused 
him  to  promote  an  anti-social  law,  which 
was  vigorously  applied.  In  his  policy, 
both  home  and  foreign.  Prince  Bismarck 
was  supported  by  the  Emperor  William 
I  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  March, 
1888.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  son* 
Frederick  III,  who,  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  was  struggling  with  a  deadly 
throat  disease.  When  he  died  in  June, 
1888,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
William  II,  who  announced  that  he  ruled 
by  '  divine  right,'  and  would  suffer  no  in- 
terference with  his  authority.  lie  dis- 
charged Bismarck  from  the  chancellorship 
and  through  Prussia  imposed  a  fatal  war 
policy  on  the  whole  German  Empire,  ter- 
minating in  the  catastrophic  European 
war  (q.  v.),  1914-18,  when  Prussia  and 
the  other  German  states  suffered  defeat. 

Prussian  Blue  <p™.8h'an>  •  ■ •*j*M* 

or  iron  (rerCyn) 
possessed  of  a  deep-blue  color,  and  much 
used  as  a  pigment.  It  is  also  used  in 
medicine. 

Prussian  Brown,  S,^?^ 

hit  ion  of  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash 
to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
which  throws  down  a  precipitate  of  deep 
brown.  This,  when  washed  and  dried, 
is  equal  to  madder,  and  possesses  greater 
I>ermanency. 

Prnssio  Acid  JSgKfc-?*  •*• 

hydric  acid  (HCN),  waa  discovered  by 
Hcheele  in  1782,  but  first  prepared  In  the 
pure  state  by  Oay-Lusaac  in  1811.  It  •-. 
a  colorless  liquid  which  solidifies  at  5*  F. 


Prath  Psalmody 

to   feathery  crystals,   and   boils   at   80°.  defatigable  industry,  but  was  very  den- 
Its  specific  gravity  is  about  0.7.     It  dis-  cient  in  judgment. 

solves  in  all  proportions  in  water,  form-  Prvtaneum    (Prit-a-n6'um),  a  public 

ing  a   liquid  which  reddens  litmus-paper  *1j,'au,'UiU    ball    in    ancient    Greek 

but  slightly.     It  is  fouud  in  the  kernels  states  and  cities  serving  as  the  common 

of     bitter     almonds,     peaches,     apricots,  home  of  the  community.    That  of  Athtnt 

plums,  cherries  and  quinces;  the  blossom  was    the    most    famous.     Here    the    citt 

of  peaches,  sloes,  etc.;  the  leaves  of  the  exercised   the  duties  of  hospitality  both 

beech,  cherry,   laurel;  and  various  parts  to  its  own  citizens  and  strangers.    The 

of    other    plants.     Pure    prussic    acid    is.  prytanes  or  presidents  of  the  senate  were 

prepared    by    passing    a    stream    of    dry  entertained  in  it,  together  with  the  citi- 

sulphuretted   hydrogen   over  dry   cyanide  zens  who,  whether  from  personal  or  an- 

of  mercury.     This  acid,  which  is  one  of  cestral   services,   were   honored   with  the 

the    strongest    poisons    known,    is    used  privilege   of   taking    their   meals   at    the 

medicinally   to   remove  various   forms  of  public  cost. 

irritation;    but   in   all   cases   it   must   be  PrzeHTV&l   (P1*8^111'*8!),     a     town     of 

used    with    extreme    caution.     When    an  *«viujfoi  Austrian     Galicia,    on    the 

overdose  is  administered  death  is  instan-  river  San,  51  miles  west  of  Leraberg,  and 

taneous,  and  with  a  lesser  dose  the  syrap-  140  east  of  Cracow.     It  has  two  ancient 

toms  are  convulsions  or  paralysis.     The  cathedrals  and  several  cloisters;  and  has 

nature  of  its  action  is  not  clearly  under-  been  strongly  fortified,     it  was  taiten  uy 

stood,  but  the  best  antidotes  are  found  to  the  Russians  in  1914,  and  lost  again  to 

be    ammonia,    chlorine-water,    or    a    sub-  the  Germans.     Pop.  54,809. 

cutaneous     injection     of     atropine.     See  PrVhfwalalri       or  Prjevalski  (pshft- 

Cyanogcn.  XTZHevaiSKl,     varske)f  Colonel  N., 

Prath    (Prtith)t    a    river    of    Europe  a   Russian   traveler,   born   in    1831).     lie 

which  rises  on  the  eastern  side  became  an  army  officer  and  was  employed 

of    the    Carpathian    Mountains,    in    the  on  numerous  and   important  government 

southeast    of    Galicia,    flows    circuitously  exploring     expeditions,     usually     accom- 

east  past  Czernowitz,  then  s.  s.  e.,  form-  ponied  by  an  armed  force.     The  results 

ing     the     boundary     between     Roumania  of   his   explorations   in   Asia   are   of   the 

and    the    Russian    government   of    Bessa-  highest  value.     He  died  in  1888. 

rabia,  and  enters  the  Danube  on  the  left,  PoolrnanapQr   (sal  •  ma  -  na  '  xar), 

about  11>  miles  below  Galatz.  xattiiuttiut/itti    fc^^^    the    as8umed 

Prvime  (prin),  William,  pamphlet-  name  of  a  literary  impostor,  born  of 
*  eer  and  politician,  born  at  Catholic  parents  in  the  south  of  France 
Swanswick,  Somersetshire,  in  1000,  and  about  16?9;  died  in  17G3.  He  studied 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  among  the  Dominicans,  acted  as  a  private 
degree  in  1020.  He  then  removed  to  tutor;  became  a  common  vagrant,  and  at 
Lincoln's  Inn.  where  he  became  a  bar-  length  assumed  the  character  of  a  Japan- 
rister.  and  in  Hi*J7  began  with  Puritan  ese  convert  to  Christianity,  a  character 
beverity  to  attack  prevailing  fashions,  which  he  changed  to  that  of  a  converted 
For  a  volume  denouncing  stage-playing,  heathen  native  of  the  island  of  Formosa. 
entitled  Hititrio-Miixtix,  which  was  sup-  At  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with 
posed  to  be  lewlcd  at  the  queen,  he  was  a  clergyman  named  Innes,  who  brought 
condemned  by  the  Star-chamber  to  pay  him  to  Ixmdon  as  a  convert  to  the  Church 
a  line  of  £r»<Min.  to  stand  in  the  pillory  of  England.  Under  the  patronage  of 
and  have  both  cars  cut  off.  and  to  remain  Bishop  Compton  he  translated  the  Church 
a  prisoner  for  life.  While  in  prison  he  Catechism  into  a  language  which  he  in- 
wrote  another  book,  Xvtm  from  Ipxicich  vented  and  called  Formosan,  while  he 
againut  Laud,  and  being  condemned  again  also  published  a  so-called  authentic  Hit- 
to  another  tine  of  !."►<>< H>,  and  to  lose  tory  of  Formosa.  Various  scholars  had 
the  remaindei  of  his  ears,  had  the  doubts  of  his  pretensions,  and  at  last  he 
stumps  cut  olT,  and  was  branded  on  both  confessed  his  imposture.  For  many 
cheeks.  The  Long  Parliament  in  1040  years  after  he  resided  in  London,  and 
granted  his  release.  Soon  after  he  en-  employed  his  pen  in  writing  for  the  book- 
tcred  Parliament  and  took  a  prominent  sellers.  His  Autobiography,  published 
part  in  the  trial  of  Laud.  After  the  after  his  death,  expresses  great  penitence 
fall  of  Charles  I  Prynne  opposed  Crom-  for  his  deceptions.  Dr.  Johnson  had  a 
well,  who  had  him  again  imprisoned,  high  opinion  of  his  character  and  ablli- 
At     the     Restoration    he    was    appointed  ties. 

kecp«»r  of  the  records  at  the  Tower,  and  PaftlTnOflv    (sa'mu-di,    sal'mu-dl),    the 

died  in  ltjfSSl.     lie  was  a  most  voluminous  »«**mvujr    art  an(j  practice  of  singing 


n  1UKI 
:.     He 


writer.     He  had  much  learning  and  in-   psalms.    The  composition  of  psalm  tunei 
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and  tha  paffanaaoe  of  psalmody  appears  The  opinion  that  aome  of  the  pealma  an 
to  have  bean  practiced  and  encouraged  of  the  time  of  Samuel  has  no  historical 
la  Germany,  Franca,  and  the  Low  Coun-  authority,  while  those  by  unknown  au- 
tries  before  It  was  introduced  into  thors  are  apparently  of  the  latest  date. 
Britain.  In  Franca  psalmody  was  pop-  In  the  Old  Testament  there  are  150 
nlartod  at  tha  Reformation  by  Clement  psalms,  but  in  the  Septuagint  and  Vul- 
liarot  and  Claude  Goodimel,  the  former  gate  psalms  ix  and  x  and  civ  and  cv 
of  whom  translated  the  Psalms  of  David  are  united,  while  cxvi  and  cxlvii  are 
in  Terse,  while  the  latter  set  them  to  divided,  so  that  the  numbering  differs 
musk.  Psalm-singing  was  Introduced  by  from  toe  English  version.  In  structure 
tha  Reformers;  but  Calvin  discouraged  the  psalms  have  the  strophe  and  anti- 
any  but  simple  melody,  while  Luther  prac-  stropne  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
ticed  and  favored  part  harmony,  as  did  Hebrew  poetry.  It  would  also  seem  that 
also  John  Knox  in  his  psalter.  The  first  many  of  them  were  meant  to  be  sung 
English  version  of  the  Psalm*  of  David,  in  parts,  the  chief  part  by  the  officiating 
which  appeared  soon  after  that  of  the  priest,  and  a  responsive  part  by  the  pec- 
French,  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  pie.  The  Booh  of  Psalms  as  we  have  it 
VIII,  by  Thomas  St  era  ho  Id  groom  of  the  is  essentially  the  hymn-book  of  the  sec- 
robes  to  that  monarch,  and  John  Hop-  ond  temple,  and  according  to  the  latest 
kins,  a  schoolmaster,  assisted  by  William  criticism,  was  ascribed  to  David,  merely 
Whittyngham,  an  English  divine.  It  was  because  the  order  of  the  worship  in  the 
afterwards  superseded  by  the  version  of  second  temple  was  the  same  as  that  pre- 
Nahum  Tate,  the  poet  laureate,  and  Dr.  scribed  by  him  for  the  first  temple. 
Nicholas  Brady.  The  first  important  Psalter  (sfll't^r),  specifically,  the  ver- 
compilation  of  psalm  tunes  for  four  voices  AOCMI/^1>  8j0n  of  the  Psalms  in  the 
was  published  in  1621  by  Thomas  Ravens-  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  also  applied  in 
croft,  Mus.  Bac,  and  included  such  well-  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  a  series 
known  tunes  as  Bangor,  St.  David* a,  Nor-  of  devout  sentences,  150  in  number,  and 
wich,  York,  etc.  Sternhold  and  Hopkins'  to  a  large  chaplet  or  rosary  with  100 
version  of  the  Psalms  was  first  used  in  beads,  agreeing  with  the  number  of  the 
Scotland,  and  was  afterwards  superseded  psalms. 

by  the  version  now  in  use,  founded  on  Pgolterv  (s&l'ter-i),  or  Psalterioii 
that  of  Francis  Rous,  provost  of  Eton,  a  ****W*J  an  instrument  of  music  used 
member  of  Cromwell's  government  by  the  Hebrews,  the  form  of  which  is  not 
Psalms  (^hz)*  Book  of,  one  of  the  now  known.  That  which  is  now  used  is 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  flat  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  t rape- 
containing  the  liturgical  collection  of  sium  or  triangle  truncated  at  the  top, 
hymns  used  by  the  Jews  in  the  temple  strung  with  thirteen  chords  of  wire, 
service.  Each  psalm  in  the  collection,  mounted  on  two  bridges  at  the  sides,  and 
with  a  few  exceptions,  has  a  particular  struck  with  a  plectrum  or  crooked  stick, 
superscription,  such  as  Maschil,  instruc-  thus  resembling  the  dulcimer  (which 
tion,  micntam,  memorial,  etc.     The  chro-  see). 

nology  of   the  psalms   is  much   disputed.  Poo  rnrn  ATI  Mi  ri  a     (sam-met'i-kus),     a 

The  earliest   (Psalm  xc)    is  said  to  have  *»™1CUWMU    k|nf  of  Egypt  who 

been  written  by  Moses,  many  are  attrib-  died  about  617  B.C.  He  was  one  of  the 
uted  to  David,  a  few  are  supposed  to  twelve  kings  who  reigned  simultaneously 
have  been  written  on  the  return  from  in  Egypt  for  fifteen  years  after  the  ex- 
the  captivity,  and  some  are  assigned  to  pulsion  of  the  ^Ethiopian  dynasty;  but 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  hut  evidence  being  suspected  by  the  other  kings  of  aim- 
as  to  their  actual  origin  is  greatly  lack-  ing  at  sole  sovereignty  he  was  driven 
ing.  There  is  an  ancient  division  of  the  into  banishment.  With  the  aid  of  some 
psalms  into  five  books,  viz.  i-xli ;  xlii-  Greek  mercenaries,  however,  he  defeated 
Ixxii;  lxxiii-lxxxix ;  xc-cvi;  cvii-cl,  which  the  other  kiugs  in  a  battle  fought  at 
many  critics  look  upon  as  indicating  Momemphis,  on  the  east  side  of  Lake 
five  distinct  collections.  Those  who  take  Mareotis,  after  which  be  became  the  sole 
this  view  place  these  collections  in  chron-  king  of  Egypt  (671  or  070  EX.),  and  the 
ological  order  as  they  stand ;  but  this  founder  of  a  new  dynasty, 
method  is  considered  by  the  latest  criti-  Pcarfl  now  Ip8ara  (Psyra),  an  island 
cism  to  be  unwarranted  by  the  inter-  AD<*ia,>  0f  Turkey,  in  the  Grecian 
nal  evidence  of  each  particular  psalm.  Archipelago,  7  miles  northwest  of  Scio, 
Nearly  eighty  are  popularly  assigned  to  about  51  miles  in  length,  and  as  many 
David,  twelve  to  the  singer  Asaph,  some  in  breadth. 

fourteen  to  the  sons  of  Korab,  two  havu  PaAnrlATucrraWfia     (su-de-pig'ra-fa; 

the   name   of   Solomon,   and   one   is  sup-  «"CUUCpigT»piia    ^^^  ^^  tddi. 

nosed   to   have  been  written  by   Moses,  tinnal  writings),  a  term  applied  in  bib- 
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liography  to  a  great  number  of  books  consists  of  the  Kremlin,  the  Central  city, 
and  fragmentary  writings  whose  claim  the  Great  city,  and  a  considerable  sub- 
to  a  place  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  urb.  Among  the  chief  buildings  are  the 
canons  has  been  denied.  Unlike  the  cathedral,  and  the  palace  of  the  ancient 
apocryphal  and  deutero-canonieal  books,  princes  of  Pskov,  now  occupied  by  the 
the  pseudepigrapha  have  no  value  unless  nrchbishon.  The  principal  manufacture 
to  prove  the  capacity  for  forgery  which  is  Russian  leather.  Pop.  (1913)  JttMM* 
was  possessed  by  the  Jew,  Gnostic  and  Poqqq  (sG'as),  an  important  muscle  of 
Christian  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  times.  the  human  body  which  extends 
Among  these  Old  Testament  forgeries  from  the  lumbar  region  to  the  thigh- 
may  be  mentioned.  The  History  of  bone,  and  assists  in  the  movements  of  the 
Aienath,    The  Preaching   of   Noah,    The  thigh. 

Book   of   Elias,    The    Testament   of   the  Psoralea    (so-rale-a).  a  genus  of  le- 

Twelve  Patriarchs,   The  History  of  An-  guminous  plants,  one  specie* 

tiochus,  Book  of  Lantech,  Apocalypse  of  of  which  (P.  esculenta)   is  the  breadroot 

Adam%  etc. ;   while  among  the  New  Tes-  of  N.  America. 

tament    books   are    the    false   gospels   of  Psoriasis    (8^"rt'a-s^8)»  &  hind  of  skin 

James,    Matthias,     Thomas,    Nicodemus,  disease,    in    which    elevated 

Andrew,  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpcn-  red    patches    appear    covered    with    large 

terf  Nativity  of  Mary,  Acts  of  the  Apos-  scales,  there  being  often  cracks  or  fissures 

ties,  etc.  between,    from    which    blood    may    oose. 

PsendoTTlOrah    (su'd5-morf),   a   min-  In  some  cases  it  is  a  syphilitic  affection. 

xocuuuiuui|iu    eraj  uaviUg  a  definite  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  itch. 

form,  belonging  not  to  the  substance  of  Pcyche    (si'ke;     Greek,     psyche,     the 

which  it  consists,  bu)t  to  some  other  sub-  «*,°,ywx*'  soul),   a   sort   of   mythical   or 

stance  which  has  wholly  or  partially  dis-  allegorical  personification   of  the  human 

appeared.     Sometimes  quartz  is  found  in  soul,  a  beautiful  maiden,  whose  charming 

the  form  of  fluorspar  crystals,  the  fluor-  story  is  given   by  the  Latin   writer  Ap- 

spar   having   been  changed   by  a  process  puleius.     She  was  so  beautiful  as  to  be 

of  replacement  or  substitution  into  quartz,  taken   for    Venus   herself.     This  goddess, 

PsendODOdia     (sii-do-pf/di-a),    in    zo-  becoming    jealous    of    her    rival    charms, 

xotuuvpuia    ology,    the    organs    of  ordered  Cupid  or  Love  to  inspire  her  with 

locomotion    characteristic    of    the    lower  love  for  some  contemptible  wretch.     But 

Protozoa.     These    consist    of    variously-  Cupid    fell    in    love    with    her    himself. 

shaped    filaments,    threads,    or   finger-like  Many  were  the  trials  Psyche  underwent, 

processes   of   sareodc,    which   the   animal  arising  partly  from  her  own  indiscretion, 

can   thrust  out   from   any  or  every  part  and    partly    from    the   hatred    of    Venus, 

of  its  body.     See  Protozoa,  with  whom,  however,  a  reconciliation  wo 

Psid^Hm      ^ee  <'uava*  ultimately  effected.     Psyche  by  Jupiter's 

*  command  became  immortal,  and  was  for 

PsittaCldffi    (sit-as'i-de),     the    parrot  ever  united  with  her  beloved. 

.  ,  .  •  i         tribf*  a  famil5™  8can-8°"  Psychical  Research  ?e  !ni?"** 

rial  birds,  comprising  over  300  species,  *»jvl"w»**  «m^»^«**wa  tlQn  Q^  tnat 
of  which  the  genus  Psittacus  is  the  type,  large  group  of  debatable  phenomena  desig- 
See  Parrot.  nated  by  such  terms  as  mesmeric,  psy- 
Pftlcnv  (pskof),  or  Plkskov,  a  govern-  chical,  and  spiritualistic.  (See  Spiritual- 
xoxwv  ment  of  KU8Sjaf  houn<led  by  ism.)  The  British  Society  for  Psychical 
those  of  Petrograd.  Novgorod,  Tver,  Research  was  found-d  in  1882.  An  Amer- 
8molensk,  Vitebsk,  Livonia ;  area.  1(>,(»78  ican  society,  founded  18S5,  became  a 
square  miles.  The  whole  government  be-  branch  of  the  British  organization,  but  In 
longs  to  the  basin  of  the  Baltic,  the  South  1000  a«'ain  became  a  separate  society. 
Dwina.  which  drains  the  southeast,  car-  I)r.  J.  II.  ITyslop  (q.  v.)  was  for  many 
Tying  its  waters  into  the  (Julf  of  Kiga,  roars  at  the  head  of  the  American  society. 
and  the  Velikaia,  Chelou  and  Lovat,  with  PaTrnhnaTiolTrQia  (si '  ko-a-nal '  i-sis), 
other  small  tributaries,  carrying  the  rest  *  a J  i/iwaiuu. y  sin  the  name  originally 
of  the  drainage  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  given  by  Prof.  Sigmnnd  Freud  (q.  t.)  to 
Tin*  soil  is  throughout  of  poor  quality,  a  system  of  psychotherapy  which  he  de- 
wheat  is  seldom  grown,  and  the  principal  velopcd.  Tt  is  a  method  of  psychological 
crops  are  oats  and  barley.  Forests  are  investigation  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
extensive,  and  the  pine  furnishes  the  discovering  the  unconscious  psychic  forces 
means  of  manufacturing  large  qunntities  which  are  the  bases  of  normal  and  ab- 
of  pitch.  Pop.  l.i:*r».!>40.—  Pskov,  or  norninl  psvehic  manifestations.  Paycho- 
Plekkov,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  analysis  wns  orieinallv  designed  for  the 
Velikaia,  on  which  there  is  regular  com-  cure  of  those  cases  of  mental  disease! 
nunication  by  steamer  w:th  Dorpat.     It  which  are  known  as  hysteria,  neurasthc- 
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aia,  ate.  It  amines  that  there  are  defi-  skin,  and  the  special  function  of  the  vari- 
ant reasons  for  all  normal  and  abnormal  ous  parts  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 
ssMtal  activities,  that  no  psychoneurotic  Modern  behavior  psychology  emphasises 
symptoms  aro  aooklental  or  meaningless,  the  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  organ- 
bat  that  they  havs  always  unconscious  ism  as  a  whole  in  relation  to  mental  facts, 
aadtrlyinf  causes  which  if  found  and  c.  a.,  the  bodily  effect  of  emotional  dis- 
•rooght  to  the  surface  become  dissipated  turbances,  but  lays  less  stress  upon  neural 
and  cause  the  symptoms  to  disappear,  anatomy. 

With  this  assumption  Freud  evolved  his  The  dominant  viewpoint  of  modern  psy- 
Mtory  of  repression  which  is  the  main  chology  as  the  study  of  immediate  experi- 
pilar  upon  which  rests  the  edifice  of  psy-  ence  with  the  aid  of  the  experimental 
choanalysis.  The  theory  in  brief  is  that  the  method  and  of  physiological  observations 
psychoneurotic  symptom  depends  on  past  was  formulated  by  Wundt  in  1874.  In 
emotional  experiences  of  a  painful  or  dis-  1879  he  established  at  Licpsic  the  first 
agreeable  nature  which  were  forgotten  or  psychological  laboratory,  in  which  he  con- 
repressed  into  a  mental  field  called  the  tinued  and  developed  the  work  of  Weber 
unconscious.  Among  representatives  of  and  of  Fechner,  the  founders  of  psycho- 
scientific  psychoanalysis  in  the  United  physical  methods  of  research.  The  labor- 
States  may  be  mentioned  A.  A.  Brill.  S.  atory  method  developed  rapidly  in  Ger- 
B.  Jelliffe,  J.  J.  Putnam,  etc.  many  and  in  the  United  States,  and  later 
PflVCholoPTV  (sl-kol'o-ji),  the  science  in  the  other  European  countries.  Today 
Aojrwiuxugjr  that  treats  of  the  mind,  the  leading  universities  and  colleges,  as 
The  two  largest  divisions  of  modern  psy-  well  as  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  have 
chology  are  pure  and  applied  psychology,  well  established  psychological  laborato- 
Pure  psychology  is  sometimes  called  gen-  ries.  In  the  United  States  there  are  over 
eral  psychology  though  this  latter  is  more  thirty  such  psychological  laboratories,  in- 
properly  contrasted  with  individual,  vari-  eluding  several  in  industrial  plants. 


science   systematic   descriptions   and    ex-  ogy '  in  contrast  to  rational  psychology  or 

Elanations  of  mental  processes  and  of  be-  mental  philosophy,  has  developed  a  labor- 
avior,  and  (2)  to  contribute  to  applied  atory  technique  for  analysing  the  indi- 
sdence  (a)  a  basis  for  *  predicting  human  vidual  mind  comparable  in  precision  to 
activity  with  reasonable  certainty'  and  that  of  the  physicist's  laboratory.  Many 
(6)  a  'formulation  of  laws  and  principles  of  the  measuring  instruments,  e.  g.,  the 
whereby  man's  actions  can  be  controlled  chronoscopes,  pitch  instruments,  color 
by  organized  society.'  mixers,  etc.,  are  identical  with  his.    The 

Psycho-physics,  the  forerunner  and  still  crgographs  and  kymographs  for  measur- 
an  important  branch  of  experimental  psy-  ing  and  recording  muscular  work  and 
chology,  involves  the  mathematical  ex-  fatigue,  are  also  standard  instruments  in 
preasion  of  the  relation  of  changes  in  the  laboratories  of  physiology,  where  the  in- 
physical  world  to  conscious  processes.  It  struments  for  brain  anatomy  are  now 
comprises  mental  measurements  as  a  pure  usually  found. 

science.  Weber's  Law  of  the  limen,  or  m  Distinctively  psychological  experiments 
threshold  of  difference,  that  weight  stimuli  include  the  measurement  (1)  of  immedi- 
must  vary  by  at  least  one-twentieth  in  nte  mental  grasn  or  *  attention  span '  with 
order  to  produce  a  variation  in  sensation,  tho  aid  of  tachistoscopes  or  exposure  in- 
sound  stimuli  bv  one-third,  etc.,  is  one  of  struments,  (2)  of  speed  and  accuracy  of 
its  significant  discoveries.  These  princi-  movement  with  the  aid  of  tapping  boards 
pies  are  directly  applied  today  in  the  psy-  and  electrical  counters  and  recorders.  (3) 
chology  of  advertising.  Some  authorities  of  perception  and  hallucination  with  the 
include  in  psycho-physics  all  problems  of  aid  of  a  dark  room  and  light  projector,  or 
quantitative  psychology,  e.  g.,  measure-  sound-proof  room  and  audiometer,  an  ln- 
ments  of  feelings  and  their  physical  ac-  st rumen t  also  sometimes  used  to  measure 
comnaniments,  of  reaction  times,  etc.  deafness.      This   latter    psychological   in- 

Physiological  Psychology,  or  psycho-  strument  and  many  others  have  been 
biology,  developed  by  ITclmholtz,  James  adopted  by  certain  medical  specialists  for 
and  others,  the  next  modern  branch  to  very  accurate  examinations  of  the  senses, 
develop,  is  strictly  that  field  of  investiga-  etc. 

tion  where  physiology  and  psychology  over-  Preciso  investigations  of  certain  mental 
lap.  It  contains  such  problems  as  tho  processes,  paradoxically  the  more  complex 
evolution  and  anatomy  of  the  eye  in  re-  processes,  are  carried  on  without  the  aid 
lation  to  color-blindness,  the  location  of  of  equipment  other  than  paper  and  pencfl, 
pain,  pressure,  warm  and  cold  spots  in  the  and   sometimes   standardised   cards,   pie* 
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tures,  etc.     The  primary  laws  of  mental  tural    anthropology.      The    psychogenetic 

association  —  contiguity,     similarity     and  study  of  mind  in  the  evolution  of  the  race 

contrast  and  the  secondary  laws  of  pri-  is  often  characterized  as  ethnic  or  phylo- 

macy,  frequency,  intensity  and  recency —  genetic. 

have  been  discovered  through  such  ex-  Child  Psychology,  and  the  psychology  of 
perimeutation.  The  regrouping  of  mem-  adolescence,  maturity  and  senility,  consti- 
ory  fragments,  the  feeling  of  strangeness,  tute  the  ontogenetic  studios.  Darwin,  G. 
and  the  eye-fixations  characteristic  of  the  Stanley  Hall  and  Binet  developed  this  di- 
imaginative  process,  the  large  role  of  kin-  vision  of  the  science  which  makes  system- 
esthetic  symbols,  i.  c,  fragmental  muscu-  atic  and  experimental  observations  of  the 
lar  memories  in  the  mental  life,  and  the  original  nature  of  man  as  revealed  in  in- 
dependence of  clear  reasoning  upon  a  defi-  fancy,  of  physical  and  mental  growth 
nite  intellectual  attitude  or  brain  set,  are  neriods  with  their  critical  transitional 
typical  findings  of  the  experimental  psy-  like  puberty,  of  the  growth  of  imagination, 
chology  of  the  higher  thought  processes.  reasoning,  etc.,  and  of  the  gradual  orgoni- 
Innsmuch  as  laboratory  methods  are  zation  of  the  normal  adult  personality  and 
l>eing  developed  in  practically  every  phase  its  deterioration  with  age.  Besides  con- 
of  psychology,  some  authorities  recom-  tributing  vitally  to  other  divisions  of  psy- 
mend  that  the  term  *  experimental '  no  chology,  especially  educational,  abnormal, 
longer  be  thought  of  ns  designating  one  and  normal  adult  psychology,  child  psy- 
branch  of  the  science,  but  rather  the  fun-  chology  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
damental  method  of  investigation  and  veri-  progress    in    child    welfare,    experimental 


development  of  mental  processes  and  Abnormal  Psychology  deals  with  pcrma- 
states,  supplements  the  strictly  expori-  ncnt  and  temporary  deviations  from  onU- 
mental  method  and  is  employee!  in  such  nary  intelligence,  behavior,  and  conscious- 
fields  as  social  psychology,  where  labora-  ness.  Genius  and  idiocy,  mental  health 
torv  methods  are  of  limited  application.       and  criminal  insanity,  ecstasy  and  trance, 

(Genetic,  Comparative,  or  Behavior  Psy-  are  typical  of  the  range  of  human  prob- 
chology  denote  such  fields  wherein  experi-  lems  investigated  by  the  various  methods 
mentation  is  usually  limited  to  the  objec-  of  psychology  in  the  other  branches.  One 
tive  or  mental  test  pr<»cedure.  Under  group  of  problems,  tho  investigation  of 
these  headings  are  included :  intelligence,  of  feeble-mindedness,  and  of 

Animnl  Psychology,  developed  by  Ro-  organic  insanity,  is  presented  below  in 
manes,  Thorndike.  and  others,  the  study  connection  with  clinical  psychology.  An- 
of  the  behavior  of  the  lower  organisms  other  group,  including  automatic  writing, 
from  the  micro-organisms  up  to  the  mon-  clairvoyance,  and  telepathy,  is  invctti- 
kcy.  has  included  even  researches  in  tho  gated  as  abnormal  states  of  persons  in 
tropisms  or  reactions  of  plants  to  light  health.  These  same  problems  and  the 
and  other  stimuli.  One  of  the  most  char-  next  group  are  also  considered  within  the 
act  eristic  experiments  has  been  the  study  field  of  psychical  research,  which  is  not 
of  the  learning  process  in  white  rats  and  included  in  the  field  of  psychology,  even 
other  animals  placed  in  specially  con-  by  men  like  Professor  James,  who  was  an 
struct  ed  mazes.  Experimental  zoology  is  authority  in  both  fields.  (See  Psychical 
indebted  to  animal  psychology  for  many  of  Research.)  Closely  allied  with  these  are 
its  nut  hods  and  results.  The  behaviorist  the  problems  of  multiple  personality  or 
school  of  psychology  grew  largely  out  of  subliminal  selves,  subconscious  and  un- 
the  researches  in  animal  psychology.  conscious  association  and  conflict,  miseon- 

Ki.rinl  Psi/rholitfji/.  developed  by  Bald-  duct  and  delinquency,  and  functional  nerr- 
vin.  M<-1  >ongall,  and  others,  investigates  mis  and  mental  disease  states.  These  are 
the  behavior  of  the  mob.  of  organizations,  being  more  and  more  approached  through 
of  nations,  etc..  and  the  influences  of  the  a  new  subdivision  of  abnormal  psychology, 
group  and  individual  mind,  analyzing  the  known  as  psycho-analysis, 
influences  of  imitation,  suggestibility,  etc.  Psycho-analysis,  or  the  Freudian  psy- 
It  include*  also  race  or  folk  psychology.  Hiology,  though  criticized  with  much  no*- 
v.hieh  applies  the  genetic  and  to  a  certain  tility  by  many  authorities,  has  been  wd- 
extent  the  experimental  method  in  th«»  corned  by  others  as  affording  the  first  sat- 
comparative  vfudv  of  peoples,  especially  of  isfaetory  account  of  emotional  experi- 
iirirnitive  groups  as  in  the  Torres  Strait  ences.  certain  forms  of  forgetting,  of 
Expedition  fmni  the  psychological  labora-  absent-mindedness,  of  slips  of  speech,  and 
torv  of  Cambridge  Tniversity.  Social  of  wit,  as  well  as  throwing  new  light  on 
l»«vehoh»gv  is  regarded  by  many  author!-  practically  all  the  problems  considered  by 
ties  as  fundamental  to  sociology  and  cul-  abnormal   psychology,   especially   dreams, 
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•anal  distarbences,  misconduct,  and  hys-  above)   to  the  examination  and  mcasure- 
terical  states.    Abnormal  psychology,  both  meat  of  traits,  especially  the  gifts  and 

K Freudian    and    post-Freudian,    have  handicaps  of  the  individual.     Variational 
I    making   valuable   contributions    to  or  differentia}  psychology  is  based  chiefly 
(soma  authorities  would  say  revolution-  on  mental  tests.    Being  briefer,  less  ana- 


Islng)  criminology,  the  understanding  and  lyticaJL  and  not  introspective,  they  are  an- 
treatment  of  the  insane,  and  the  sciences  plicable  to  children,  primitive  people,  ani- 
e€  mental  hygiene.  (See  Mental  Hygiene,  mala  and  to  adults  in  practical  situations 
etc.)  Were  it  not  that  the  study  of  the  where  laboratory  conditions  are  impossi- 
abnormal  is  profoundly  modifying  general  ble.  On  the  other  hand,  mental  tests  aim 
psychology,  much  of  its  work  might  well  to  set  precise  tasks  under  standard  condi- 
be  classified  under  applied  psychology  be-  tions  and  to  measure  quality  and  quan- 
cause  of  the  immediately  practical  pur-  tity  of  performance.  The  seashore  series 
pose  of  much  of  its  investigation.  of  measurements  of  a  singer  involve  tests 

Applied  Psychology,  including  all  the  of  pitch  discrimination,  sense  of  rhythm, 
technical  uses  of  the  science,  such  as  men-  memory  of  songs,  etc.  The  army  trade 
tal  tests,  is  sometimes  described  as  tests  measure  familiarity  with  and  skill 
psycho-technology.  It  includes  educa-  in  handling  machinery,  etc.  Both  series 
tional,  clinical,  economic,  and  cultural  represent  some  of  the  best  mental  tests 
psychology.  The  psychology  of  industrial  outside  of  intelligence  testing,  wherein  the 
management  and  advertising,  o/  art  ap-  widest  use  of  mental  tests  have  been  made, 
preciation,  and  religion,  are  included  Intelligence  Tests  measure  the  general 
under  the  last  two  divisions.  capacity  of  the  individual  to  adjust  his 

Educational  Psychology,  developed  by  behavior  to  new  situations.  Such  tests 
Thorndike,  Dewey,  and  others,  includes  aid  in  determining  his  degree  of  mental 
the  technical  applications  of  child  psy-  superiority,  of  fecblc-mindedness,  or  of  de- 
chology  and  investigates  especially  indi-  mentia.  They  have  proved  of  definite 
virtual  differences  and  the  learning  process,  value  as  one  phase  of  educational  and  vo- 
Utilization  of  nascent  instincts,  plateaus  cation al  guidance  and  constitute  an  im- 
in  habit  formation,  economical  methods  of  portant  part  of  clinical  psychology  (see 
memorizing,  successful  selection  in  reason-  above).  The  standard  intelligence  test  is 
ing,  are  among  its  specific  problems.  In  the  Bi net-Simon  scale  (see below).  Group 
conjunction  with  its  offshoots,  experi-  intelligence  tests,  first  widely  employed  in 
mental  education  and  educational  re-  the  National  Army,  have  since  been 
search,  it  considers  tho  development  of  adopted  by  school  systems,  employment 
scales  for  measuring  classroom  products,  departments,  and  by  many  colleges  as  an 
the  efficiency  of  various  methods  of  alternative  for  the  traditional  college  en- 
training   and    teaching,    and    the    school  trance  examination. 

grouping  and  vocational  guidance  of  pu-  The  Binct-Simon  Scale,  developed  by 
pils  on  the  basis  of  inherent  abilities  and  Kuhlman,  Melville  and  Tcrman,  in  its 
aptitudes.  In  investigating  the  finer  as-  latest  form  consists  of  ninety  brief  tasks 
l>ects  of  the  last  problem  the  services  of  and  questions,  e,  g.t  executing  three  orders, 
consulting  psychologists,  both  clinical  and  detecting  blunders  in  absurd  statements, 
industrial,  aro  requisitioned.  defining  words,  etc.    These  are  graded  ae- 

Clinical  Psychttiofjy.  developed  by  Franz,  cording  to  tho  age  at  which  they  are 
JTcnly.  Witmcr,  and  others,  which  includes  passed  by  the  average  individual,  from 
the  technical  applications  of  abnormal  psv-  three  months  up  to  eighteen  years.  The 
chology  (see  above),  investigate  by  indi-  score  or  ago  level  attained  is  frequently 
vidua!  examination  the  mental  states  of  called  the  'mental  age/  This  mental  age, 
a  given  individual — especially  the  excen-  divided  by  the  actual  age,  is  called  the 
tional,  formulates  and  standardized  metn-  'I.  Q/  or  'intelligence  quotient.'  IIow- 
ods  of  conducting  such  examinations,  and  ever,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  in- 
endeavors  to  prescribe,  frequently  with  terpreting  these  Binet  mental  ages,  espe- 
the  aid  of  psychiatrists  and  social  work-  dally  with  persons  above  twelve  years  of 
ers,  educational,  vocational,  and  social  age.  In  the  National  Army  the  average 
programs  for  tho  improvement  of  the  in-  soldier  made  a  score  of  thirteen  and  a 
dividual.  Psychological  clinics  or  nsycho-  half  on  the  Binet  Scale.  Intelligence  tests 
logical  departments  of  mental  clinics  are  do  not  directly  test  character  traits  or  de- 
usually  established  in  all  the  larger  uni-  tect  mental  ill-balance, 
versitles  and  cities  in  connection  with  de-  Economic  or  Industrial  Psychology,  de- 
partments of  education,  health,  and  wel-  veloped  by  Scott,  Munsterberg  and  others, 
fare  or  charities,  and  bureaus  of  asso-  applies  some  of  the  methods  and  results 
ciated   charities.  of  clinical  and  experimental  nsvcholocv  to 

}fcntal  Tr*t*.  developed  by  f^ttcH,  commercial  and  industrial  problems.  Many 
Whipple,  and  others,  anply  in  part  tho  employment  departments  are  using  Intellf- 
methods  of  experimental  psychology   (see  gence  and  trade  tests,  Job  analyses,  and 
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personnel  systems,  developed  in  tbe  Per-  cies  inhabit  northern  Russia  and  British 

sonnel  Division  of  the  army,  an  outgrowth  America. 

of  the  work  being  carried  on  in  the  Car-  Pteriohthvs    Ite-rik'this).      ■     foBsfl 

negie    Institute   of   Technology   and   else-  *  «"«**"»/■     ™,us  0f  n8neB   belong- 

whorc  in  selecting  mechanics,  clerks,  sales-  ing    to    the    Old    lied    Sandstone.      The 

men,  etc.    Researches  in  the  psychology  of  pteriehtbys  was   peculiarly   characterized 

advertising,  supported  by  professional  ad-  by   the   form   of   its  pectoral   fins,   which 

vertisers,  investigate  methods  of  securing  were   in   the   form   of   two  long,   curved 

and   holding   uttention,    the   psychological  spines,  something  like  wings  (whence  the 

value  of  space,  etc.     Psychologists  in  in-  name — *  wing-flab. '),     covered     by     finely 

dustrinl     plants     arc    investigating    such  tubereulaled  ganoid  plates. 

problems    as    improved    illumination,    etc.  Ptsrirlnnrivt a    Oer-i-dof'i-tat.     the 

The    experimental    .Undy    of    designs    and  X" MSriUOpuy  l«    ft,rB    p,QnU r 

other    art    effects    fulls    both    within    the  ing  three  orders:    (1)    the   Filicales.   „ 

realm  of  economic  and  cultural  psychology,  ferns;   (2)  the  Equisotalcs,  or  horsetails; 

Cultural  Pxyrholoiti/,  developed  by  fc'ech-  and  (3)  the  I.ycopodialcs,  or  club-mosses, 

ner.    James,    St  rut  ton,    uud    others,    em-  pi.^j,     Ite'ris),   a   genus   of   ferns  to 

braces  various  applications  not  included  in  Ila"     which   the   common   brake*  or 

the   three   preceding   divisions   of   applied  bracken  belong. 

psychology.    The  varieties  of  aesthetic  and  pTprf.dqptvrl   (ter-o-dak'  til;    'winged 

religious   experience   have  constituted   the  X tei iMiMVtjri    finger'),  a  *emiB  of  ex- 

chief   interests   in   this   field.      Here   also  tiuct  flying  reptiles  of  the  order  Ptero- 

beloiig  the  scientific  applications  of  psy-  sauna,  found  in  the  Jura  Limestone  for- 

chology   in   upnrouchinB   the   problems   of  nmtion,   in  the  T.ius  at  Lyme-Kegia,  in  the 

philosophy.      This   rcpreRents   the   reverse  <>i>lite  slate  of  Ktoncfield,  etc.    The  pter- 

movoment  from  pre-Rcientific  psychology  oductyls  had  o  moderately  long  neck,  and 
which  was  approached  by  the  philosophic 
method.  Such  psychology  was  called  the 
pbllosnpliy  of  mind.  The  philosophy  of 
]ir;i(.-m:iiism  with  its  Ell  b-di  visions,  prag- 
tnatic  logic,  ethics,  etc.,  has  grown  out  of 
Iho  modern  psychological  approach  to 
Mich  !>liih'so|i][ic  problems  ns  eiHisiition, 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  Viilidity  of 
knowledge,  etc.  See  also  Philmiophf, 
Ansiiriniiim  of  Ida*,  Finotions,  Frrliny, 
ItHH'iiimti'in  ii  ml  Mr  in, ,:■[/,  Mi  ml.  Sr7i.tu- 
tim:,   II  ■illuminations,  Pmrcmplion,    Will,  etc. 

Psychotherapy  KSSKSltiS 

the  practice  of  treating  the  siek  by  influ- 
encing the   mental  life.      Some  jihysicinns 

iluim  that  it  is  a  valuable  aid  in  their  „  . 
practice.  Theologians  Imvc  combined  it  li  Pterodactyl  (restored).  3,  Skill  at 
with  religion.  i,..t:,i.!v  Dr.  Flwocid  Wor-  Pt.«J«l»(««  tonfir-trU, 
roster,  of  the  Fiiuiianuel  Church.  Boston,  a  large  head;  the  jflws  armed  with  equal 
who  c*!:ihlished  nliut  was  known  as  the  and  pointed  teeth;  most  of  the  bones, 
Emmanuel  Movement,  in  lOOti.  and  organ-  like  those  of  birds,  were  'pneumatic-' 
iied  u  eltiss  for  (lie  treiitiuent  of  nervous  that  is.  hollow  and  filled  with  air;  bat 
disorders  throurh  mental  healing.  (See  tlie  chief  character  consisted  in  tbe  excet- 
nlso  P»iirh»nnnlii*i<.  the  form  of  mental  five  elongation  of  the  outer  digit  (or  little 
hi'iiliinr  ileveli.]"'d  in-  Freud,  in  the  treat-  linger)  of  the  forefoot,  which  served  to 
incut  of  hysteria  )  "  support  a  flying  membrane,  A  numberof 
PtoTTnio-on  (lar'iiii-znn..  the  common  upcriea  have  been  discovered,  most  of  them 
rtarmigan  (l,inii,  nf  birl]s  b,.lnn(,ing  nnn|i  or  of  moderate  sire,  but  one  mutt 
to  the  family  Tctraoniila-  (grouse  and  have  had  a  wing  expanse  of  20  feet, 
partridges).  The  species  inhabit  north-  Ptpmnorla  (ter-op  o-da).  B  class  of 
em  arctie  and  mh-nrrtk  regions,  being  *  *"«1™™  molluscs,  comprehending 
mostly  brown,  black  and  white  in  sum-  those  which  have  a  natatory,  winf-ahaped 
mer,  and  turning  to  pure  white  with  black  expansion  on  each  Bide  of  the  head  and 
tall  in  winter.  The  common  ptarmigan  neck,  being  (hue  a  sort  of  '  winged  "nails." 
(Ijigopus  lsgoplio)  of  North  America  and  They  ore  alt  of  small  size,  are  found  float- 
Furor-,  called  also  willow  grouse,  is  III  ing  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  in  all 
inehe.  Ion".  The  Scottish  ptannigan  (I..  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  the  Arctic  and 
vulgaris  I  is  smaller  and  inhabits  north-  Antarctic  regions  furnish  much  of  the 
ern  Britain  and  Scandinavia.    Other  ape-  food  of   the   whale.     They   an   all  Iw 
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■aphrodite.    Their  food  consists  of  ml- 

represented  chiefly  by  the  Pterodactyls 
(which  m«).  Thht  group  is  especially 
aeted  as  cootalniiis;  form  which  possessed 
the  power  of  flight 


Ptolemy 


ring  chiefly  to  the  pejeapQ-btde  between 
the  Silurian  end  Devonian  systems.  It 
baa  a  long,  lobster-like  form,  composed  In 
the  main  of  a  cephalo-t  borax,  an  abdom- 
inal portion  ot  several  tegmenta,  and  & 
somewhat  oval  telson  or  tall-plate. 
IHhaTi  or  Fhtua  (ftha),  an  ancient 
X-lUtUl,  EgJplian  divinity,  the  creator 
of  all  things  and  sou  foe  of  life,  and  as 
such  father  and  sovereign  of  the  gods. 
He  wm  worshiped  chiefly  at  Memphis 
under  the  figure  of  a  mummy-shaped  male, 
and  also  aa  a  pygmy  god. 

Ptolemaio  System  t"j.«S!tl£: 

that  maintained  by  Claudius  Ptolemy,  the 
astronomer,  who  suppor.ed  the  earth  to 
be  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  universe,  and 
that  the  sun  and  stars  revolved  around 
it.  Thia  long-received  theory  waa  even- 
tually   rejected    tor  the  Copemkan  eye- 

tern.      See   Astronomy. 

Ptolema'is.    Sm-  Aert- 


Egyptian  kings,  who  succeeded,  on  the 
division  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the 
,  to  the  portion  of  his  dominions  of 


which   Egypt   w 


They 

I  ho    distinguished    by 
Lagidre, 


l'tolet. 


La- 


the founder  of 
dynast  v.  I*rol> 
I,    railed    Soier, 

Savior,  wns  by 
a     Macedonian. 

mother 


the   r 


i  of 


liilip,  and  his  father 
i  cum m only  reputed 
1  have  heen  I.ngus,  a 
Inci'donlnn  of  humble 
birth.  Ptolemy  was 
one  of  the  intimate 
.  friends  of  Alexander, 
attended  (lie  king  on 
hi*  expedition  to  Aala, 
was  admitted  into  the  bodyguard,  and 
In  321>  li-f.  rommnnded  one  of  (he  chief 
divisions  of  the  arm  v.  On  the  death 
•f  Alexander  he  attached  himself  to 
the  party  of  1'erdlccnn,  and  secured  for 
himself    the    government    of    Egypt.     Ha 


married  Eurydice,  daughter  of  Antipater, 
and  In  B.C.  320  he  seixed  the  satrapy 
of  Phomicia  and  Co?:  -Syria.  In  308 
he  invaded  Greece,  and  proclaimed  him- 
self as  a  liberator;  but  be  made  little 
progress,  and  having  garrisoned  Corinth 
and  Bicyon,  which  he  lost  some  year* 
later,  he  returned  to  Egypt.  Antigonua 
resolved  to  wrest  Cyprus  from  Ptolemy 
(B-C.  307),  and  in  a  sea-light  at  Salamis 
the  Egyptians  were  defeated,  and  Cyprus 
fell  Into  the  bands  of  the  victor,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  king.  Antigonus 
now  advanced  against  Egypt  through 
Syria  with  a  powerful  army,  supported 
by  a  Beet;  but  he  was  ultimately  com- 
pelled to  retire,  while  a  few  years  later 
Cyprus  was  recovered  and  became  a  per- 


fo  untied  the  celeb  ru  ted  Alexandrian 
library.— IToLtyiY  II  (Pai/oJrlpJiMs), 
born  B.C.  300,  succeeded  bis  lather,  and 
reigned  in  almost  complete  pence.  Ills 
chief  care  as  ruler  was  directed  to  (he 
internal  edministrmion  of  his  kingdom. 
He  spared  no  pains  to  fill  the  library  ot 
Alexandria  with  all  the  treasures  of  an- 
cient literature,  and  among  the  errhi- 
tectura!  works  erected  during  his  reign 
were  the  lighthouse  on  the  island  of 
I'luvos,  tbe  Alexandrian  Museum,  and 
the    royal     hurylng-place.      He     founded 

neroua  cities  and  colonies,  and  during 

reign  the  dominion  of  Egypt  extended 

j   Ethiopia,    Ambia,    and    Llnya,   and 

embraced  the  provinces  of  Phirmcia  snd 
Code-Syria,  besides  tracts  in  Asia  Minor 
and  some  of  the  Islands  of  the  .Mediter- 
ranean. Ptolemy  died  in  "47,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son —  ITulemy  III,  sur- 
named  EurrgUct  ('benefactor').  He 
as  early  engaged   in  an  Important  v 

— (Wt  Syr-    '- 

.    .    opposi 

Ionia,  etc.     ...    ..    

the  same  time  subdued  the  cousu  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  carried  his  anus  to  the  Hel- 
lespont and  to  tbe  const  of  Thrace.  Ptol- 
emy took  some  pari  in  tbe  affairs  of 
Greece  against  the  rulers  of  Macedonia. 
and  maintained  friendly  relations  with 
Home.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  was  the 
patron  of  scholars,  and  his  court  was  the 
resort  of  the  most  distinguished  men  ot 
his  day.  lie  died  in  b.c.  222,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Ptolemt  IV,  aurnamed  /"ailo- 
Kar.  iris  Syrian  possessions  having 
n  gradually  wrested  from  him  by  Au- 
tlochus  the  Great,  Ptolemy  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army  and  com- 
pletely defeated  Antiochna  at  Raphia,  la 
■4.  217.    In  later  life  bo  «**•  blrassjU 
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up  completely   to   debauchery,   and   died  apparent    movements    of    the    heavenly 

B.C.  205. —  Ptolemy  V  (surnamed  Epiph-  bodies,  and  which  is  still  known  by  his 

dries),   his   son   and   successor,    was    un-  name,  was  finally  superseded  by  that  of 

der  five  years  old  at  his  father's  death,  Copernicus.     See  Ptolemaic  &yttest,  J> 

and  this  led  Philip  of  Macedon  and  An-  tronomy. 

tiochus  III  (the  Great)  of  Syria  to  Ptomaine  (td'ma-in,  man),  one  of  a 
combine  to  dispossess  Ptolemy,  and  divide  fv-uxemx^  class  of  alkaloids  or  or- 
his  dominions.  To  avert  this  danger  the  sanic  bases,  which  are  generated  In  the 
guardians  of  the  young  kinj  placed  him  body  during  putrefaction,  during  morbid 
under  the  protection  of  Rome,  which  thus  conditions  prior  to  death,  and  even,  it  is 
bad  first  an  occasion  for  interfering  in  said,  during  normal  healthy  conditions  of 
the  affairs  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  was  poi-  life.  It  is  considered  highly  poisonous, 
soned  B.C.  181. —  Ptolemy  VI  (surnamed  and  has  been  mistaken  for  strychnine  and 
Philomttor)  was  a  child  at  the  death  of  other  vegetable  uoisons  by  toxicologists. 
his  father.  His  reign  was  much  (lis-  P-nliprtv  (pu'ber-ti),  the  period  in 
turned  by  the  rivalry  of  a  brother,  and  XUWCJ>,'J  both  male  and  female 
being  expelled  from  Alexandria  he  re-  marked  by  the  functional  development  of 
paired  to  Rome  B.C.  104,  by  whose  inter-  the  generative  system.  In  males  It  usu- 
vention  he  was  replaced.  He  died  in  B.C.  ally  takes  place  between  the  ages  of  thir- 
140.  During  the  reigns  of  the  succeeding  teen  and  sixteen;  in  females  somewhat 
Ptolemies  the  influence  of  the  Romans  in  earlier;  and,  as  a  rule,  in  very  warm  cli- 
Egypt  gradually  increased,  with  a  corre-  mates  puberty  is  reached  somewhat 
sponding  decrease  in  the  independence  of  sooner  than  elsewhere.  In  males  puberty 
the  native  sovereigns.  The  personal  is  marked  externally  by  the  deepening  of 
character  of  the  Ptolemies  also  degener-  the  voice,  the  first  appearance  of  the 
ated,  a  fact  to  be  probably  connected  with  beard,  greater  firmness,  fullness  of  the 
the  common  practice  in  the  family  for  body,  etc. ;  in  females,  bv  the  enlarge* 
brothers  to  marry  sisters. —  Ptolemy  XI  ment  of  the  Lr easts  and  by  the  general 
(Auh'tts.  *  flute-player ')  was  driven  from  rounding  out  of  the  frame,  and  most 
his  kingdom  bv  his  subjects,  who  were  unequivocally  of  all  by  the  commence- 
ground  down  by  taxation ;  but  he  was  ment  of  menstruation, 
restored  by  the  Roman*  (to  whom  he  PnhlicaTiS  (Puu'*^anxK  PUBLTCAIfl 
gave  great  sums  of  money),  and  died  B.C.  *  uuuvoaa  (from  publicui,  belonging te 
51. —  Ptolkmy  XII  (.-t«irt<~«),  son  of  the  the  state),  the  farmers  of  the  taxes  levied 
preceding,  reigned  jointly  with  his  sister  in  the  territories  of  ancient  Rome,  Nat- 
Cleopatra  till  n.c.  4S;  when  Cleopatra  urally  they  belonged  to  the  wealthier 
was  expelled  and,  raising  an  army  in  classes,  and  were  from  their  functions 
Syria,  invaded  Egypt.  On  the  arrival  of  unpoputar.  Far  more  unpopular  were 
Cowar,  Cleopatra  by  her  charms  acquired  the  subordinates  whom  they  employed  to 
an  ascendency  over  him.  Ptolemy  put  collect  the  taxes  for  them.  In  Palestine, 
himseli  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  was  from  the  strong  spirit  of  nationality 
defeated  by  Ciena r,  and  drowned  in  among  the  Jews,  many  of  whom  denied 
attempting  to  make  his  escape,  in  B.C.  the  lawfulness  of  paying  tribute,  these 
48  or  47. —  Ptolkmy  XIII  iAuliti*),  weve  specially  obnoxious  as  the  agents  of 
the  youngest  son  of  Ptolemy  XI,  was  de-  the  foreign  rulers.  To  this  detested  class, 
clared  king  by  Cu'sar  in  conjunction  with  and  not  to  the  publicani  proper,  the  *  pub- 
his  sister  Cleopatra  in  B.C.  47.  He  was  Means'  of  the  New  Testament  generally 
married   to   his  sister,   but    being  only   a  belonged. 

boy  possessed  no  more  than  the  name  of  P"nblic  Houses     See /n»  and  License. 

husband  or  king.     Cleopatra  caused   him  ">"***'  javubco. 

to  be  put  to  death,  and   the   line  of  the  Publicist     (pub'li-sist),    a    term   orif» 

Ptolemies  ended  when  Cleopatra  perished  uwuwbi»    inally   applied   to  a   writer 

by  Iht  own  bands  alter  Oct  a  v  ins  defeated  on  international  law,  now  used  to  denote 

Antony  at  Actium,  and  Egypt  became  a  i  writer  on  current  politics. 

Roman  province.  b.c.  30.  PnKli*  T  and*       The    United    States 

Ptolemv     ((-i'Aii)iis  Ptolkm.bus) ,  a  «ruu1"'  -muum.     po^eMed    originally 

*      xc     J      c  J  reek  astronomer  and  geog-  a  vast  area  of  public  lands,  the  property 

rnpher  of  Uie  second  century  after  Christ,  of  the  government,  added  greatly  to  by 

He  appears  to  have  resided  in  Alexandria,  every    accession    of   territory,    end   given 

when*  h«>  made  astronomical  observations  very  freely  to  settlers  for  the  purpose  of 

in   Kill,  and  be  was  alive  in   Hil.     Ptol-  development.     Large   quantities   of  these 

emy's  great  astronomical  work  is  entitled  lands  have  also  been  donated  to  railroads, 

Mvpah'  Spntaxi*  tt'x  Axtrorwmiaa,  and  is  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Central  Pacific. 

more  commonlv  known  by  the  Arabic  title  In  lKf»0  the  public  domain  included  1,0G6> 

Almagest.    Hi's  system,  founded  on  the  U  11.288  acres.     In  addition  to  homestead 


Ptiblio  library  Pudding-stone 

ui  imifroad  grata,  modi  of  this  was  Pnhlina  fivrna  (pub'li-us;  morn 
(ton  to  new  states,  whan  admitted,  for  "uuus  DJTUB  correctly  Publi 
school  and  othar  pnrposss.  In  1912  there  lius),  so-called  because  a  native  of  8yr 
reaained,  not  Inclnduif  Alaska,  327,389,-  la,  was  carried  as  a  slave  to  Rome 
1MB  acres,  lineh  of  this  remaining  land  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  ex., 
li  arid  or  semi-arid,  yet  the  extension  of  and  became  there  a  popular  writer.  His 
Irrigation  has  rendered  a  considerable  por-  master  gave  him  a  good  education,  and 
Uom  of  It  suitable  for  agricultural  pur-  afterwards  set  him  free.  He  excelled  in 
poses,  and  the  area  of  settlement  has  in-  writing  mimL  or  farces,  which  were  in- 
creased In  consequence.  Recently  the  terspersed  with  moral  sentences,  and  a 
discovery  of  valuable  coal,  phosphate,  collection  of  them  was  used  by  the  Ro- 
petroleum  and  other  deposits  in  the  un-  mans  as  a  schoolbook.  A  number  of 
settled  territory,  and  of  sites  suitable  for  apothegms,  not  all  composed  by  him,  have 
water-power  development,  has  led  the  gov-  been  published  as  PubUi  8yri  Sententicr. 
eminent  to  withdraw  large  tracts  from  PnflftlTtifl.  (puk-sin'i-a),  a  genus  of 
entry,  under  the  newly  developed  idea  fungi  well  known  to  farm- 
that  these  treasures  of  the  earth  belong*  ers  under  the  name  of  mildew.  The  rust, 
to  the  nation  at  large  and  should  be  held  otherwise  the  mildew,  of  corn,  is  the  P. 
in  the  interest  of  all  the  people.     With-  graminis. 

drawals  of  coal   lands  made  during  the  Puccini  (P#t-ch$n'e),    Giacomo,    Ital- 

administration     of     President     Roosevelt  ian  composer,  born  in  Luces, 

amounted  to  14,374,095  acres,  and  were  Italy,  in  1858.     He  first  cam?  into  public 

added  largely  to  by  President  Taft.     The  notice    through    his    opera,    La    Boheme 

total  withdrawal  of  coal  lands,  in  addi-  (1896).     Other  of  his  operas  are.  Mad- 

tion    to    the    large    area    withdrawn    in  ame  Butterfly  and  La  Fanciulla  del  West 

Alaska,  amounts  to  30,073,104  acres,  dis-  Pn/>/>Ann'       Same  as  Blood-root 

tributed    through    North    Dakota,    South  ^^wwii  . 

Dakota,  Colorado,  Utah,  Washington  and  Puck     a    celebrated    elf,    the    *  merry 

Arizona.     Other  large  withdrawals  made  »**"»•>    wanderer   of   the   night/   whosf 

by  President  Taft,  under  an  art  of  Con-  character  and  attributes  are  depicted  i* 

gress   of   1910,   were   aft   follows:    water-  Shakesnere*s  Midnummrr  Xiokt't  Dream, 

power   sites,    1,454.499   acres,    phosphate  and  who  was  also  known  by  the  names 

sites,  2.594,113  acres,  and  petroleum  sites,  of    Robin    Goodfvllovc    and    Friar    Rush. 

4,447,119   acres.     This    action    has    been  He  was  the  chief  of  ttie  domestic  fairies, 

taken    to    prevent    these    very    valuable  and  many  stories  are  told  of  his  nocturnal 

lands   from   beimj   pre-empted    by  specu-  exploits. 

latora,   and   awaiting    legislation    regard-  PriMrlpr.'M'riftlrflri     (puk'lcr      mds'- 

inc    their    disposal.     If    handled    in    the  ■Tucmcr  miMlHiU    kou)      IlERMANN 

public  interest  they  may  add  enormously  Ludwio  IIeinrich,  Prince  of,  a  German 

to  the  revenue  of  the  government.  traveler  and   author,  was  born   in   1785. 

PnliliA  TihfOTTr       See  Library.  He   served    in   the   Tuscan    and    Russian 

JTUU11U  ljiurary.  armies,  and  after  the  peace  of   1815  de- 

PuMifl  Schools     tIie    scbools    estab-  voted  himself  to  literature,  landscape  gar- 

*uuuu   owiuuxD)    linhed     under    any  dening.  and  travel.     One  of  his  works  was 

national    system    of    education.     In    the  translated  into  Knglish  by  Mrs.  Austin  as 

United  States  the  administration,  organ-  Tour  in  England,  Ireland,  and  France  by 

isaiion  and  support  of  these  schools  de-  a  German  Prince.     Other  Knglish  trans* 

pend  upon  the  State  Legislatures  and  city  lations  of  works  by  him  are  ticmilatio  in 

councils.     Boards  of  Education   in  many  Africa,    18117:    A    German    Sketch-Booh 

States  and  cities  have  special  charge  of  (Tutti   Frutti),   1839;   and   Epypt  under 

the  schools.     Three  grades  are  commonly  Mehcmed  AH,  1845.     lie  died  in  1871. 

recognized  —  the  primary,  grammar,  and  Pnrlrlinc^.ViPrriPQ     the  berries  of  the 

high.     Normal  schools  for  the  training  of  *  l"""11*  ucxiics,    Canadian     dog- 

teachers  are  established  in  nearly  all  the  wood    (Cornus    Canadcn*i$),   common 

States.     The  public  schools  of  this  coun-  throughout  North  America, 

try  have  made  marked  progress  since  their  Pn d d in f?-st OTIC     or    P^UM  -  PUDDING 

first  institution  less  than  a  century  ago,  *  uaa*"**5  owug)    Stone,  a  term  now 

and   are  now    in   many   cities   in   a   high  considered  synonymous  with  conglomerate, 

state  of  efficiency.     Public  school  systems  but  originally  applied  to  a  mass  of  flint 

prevail  in  many  of  the  countries  of  Ku-  pebbles    cemented    by    a    siliceous   paste, 

rone,   those   of  ('Senna ny  being   the  most  When  select  specimens  are  cut  and  pol- 

celeb rated  for  their  efficient  management,  ished  they  resemble  a  section  of  a  plum 

They  are  of  late  introduction  in  the  Brit-  pudding,    and    are    used    for    ornamental 

ish    Islands,   where  elementary  education  purposes.     It    is    very    common    in    and 

has  long  been  under  <;hurch  control.  around  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Puddling  Furnace  Puerto  Principe 

PrifMlincr  TSirYiane       See  Iron.  there   are  large   rooms   used   for   council 

IT  UUUllIlg  XUrnace.  chambers    and    tribal    dances.     In    New 

PnrlcPTT    (pud'zi),  a  town  in  the  West  Mexico  there  are  19  such  villages,  with 

*  uuac *  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  0  miles  over  8000  occupants.  These  till  the  land 
west  of  Leeds.  Woolen  and  worsted  man-  with  much  skill,  irrigating  their  fields 
ufactures  are  extensively  carried  on,  and  extensively.  In  addition  to  field  crops, 
there  is  also  a  large  manufacture  of  boots  they  raise  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  They 
and  shoes.  Pop.  (1011),  14,027.  also  have  the  arts  of  spinning  and  wear- 
Pneblfl.    (PweD'Ia><  in  full  La  Puebla  ing  and  pottery-making.     The  Moquis  of 

de   los   Angeles,    the   capital  Arizona  are  a  related  tribe,  about  1800 

of   a   Mexican   state  of   the   same   name,  in  number,  who  live  in  villages  built  on 

situated  on  a   plateau   70  miles  s.  E.  of  the   summit   of  mesas   or  steep,   isolated 

Mexico.     It  has  spacious  streets  and  sol-  hills,   rendering  assault  by  enemies  diffi- 

idly-built    houses,    the   cathedral    being   a  cult.     These  people  were  once  far  more 

magnificent  structure.    It  contains  a  large  numerous  than  at  present,  as  is  shown 

number  of  religious  edifices,  many  of  them  by  the  wide  area  over  which  the  ruins  of 

highly  decorated.     There  are  also  several  old  pueblos  and   remains  of  pottery  are 

colleges,  a  museum,  and  a  theater.     It  is  found.     They    were    first    discovered    in 

one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Mexican  manu-  1540  by  Vasquez  de  Coronado,  a  Spanish 

facturing  industry,  and  its  chief  products  adventurer,    who   had   heard   exaggerated 

are    cotton    and    woolen    goods,    leather,  stories  of  the  splendor  and  riches  of  the 

glass,    earthenware,    and    soap.     Puebla  *  seven  cities  of  Cibola.' 

was  built  by   the  Spaniards   in   1533-34.  Piiprnprgl    Vpmt    (pu-er'per-al),    a 

Pop.  90,121.   The  State  consists  of  an  ele-  *ucipcnu.   xcvci    ^angePOU8    ^n^ 

vated  plateau,  and  contains  much  fertile  gious  disease  peculiar  to  women  in  child- 
soil.  On  the  western  frontier  is  the  vol-  bed,  and  due  to  the  absorption  of  poison- 
cano  of  Popocatepetl,  the  highest  moun-  ous  material  by  the  raw  surface  of  the 
tain  in  Mexico.  Area,  12,1)02  square  womb.  The  poison  may  originate  from 
miles ;  pop.  1.118,431).  decomposing  material  in  the  womb  Itself. 
Pnphln  (pweb'lo).  a  city,  county  seat  then  called  saprtrmia;  but  is  generally 
1UCU1U  of  Pueblo  Co.,  Colorado,  in  the  introduced  from  without,  9cptic<tmia. 
Arkansas  Valley,  110  miles  s.  of  Denver.  Puprrwrral  MflTilfl  *»  «  'orm  of  in- 
It  is  a  railroad  center,  having  tin*  Denver  -tuciycitti  JUttiiitl,  ganity  developed 
&  Rio  Grand**,  Ilock  Island.  Colorado  &  during  pregnancy  or  after  childbirth,  and 
Southern  (C,  11.  &  Q.).  Colorado  Kansas,  is  invariably  the  effect  of  exhaustion  or 
Colorado    &    Wyoming,    Missouri    Pacific  debility. 

and  Santa  Ke.     It  has  gnat  steel  plants  p11prfn  rjflWnft     «^   n^^A  n^KJU 

the  largest  zinc  smelter  in  the  world,  gold  -TUertO  ^dDCllO.    See  Porto  C/aoeBs. 

and    silver    smelter.    Hour    mill,    tent    and  p,,^-^  J~  QoyiTfl  TVTsrrift      COOimon- 

awning   factory,    brick    works,    and   many  rueiTO  ae  OH II 111  mOTM,     ^  ctiw 

other  industries.    Its  climate  is  dry.  equa-  el  Puerto,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prof- 

ble  and  invigorating.     It  has  splendid  high  j,UHJ  atu\  5  miles  northeast  of  Cadis,  09 

schools,    puhlie   library,   court    house,   etc.  the  (tiiadalete,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Bay 

Pup.  (11)10)  41,:)$).");    (1020)  42,008.  of  Cadiz.    The  town  is  pleasantly  situated 

Pliehlos     n   st,I">civilizcd  family  of  and  is  welt  built.    There  are  several  000- 

*  UCU1WJ  American  Indians  dwelling  vents,  a  Jesuit  college,  a  modern  theatre 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Their  and  a  large  bull  ring.  A  notable  feature 
name  is  derived  from  pueblo,  Spanish  ()f  the  town  is  the  bodegas  or  wine  stores. 
for  *  village,'  and  they  are  peculiar  in  El  Puerto  is  the  chief  port  for  the  export 
dwelling  in  enormous  single  habitations,  of  sherry  wines,  being  the  nearest  port  to 
some  of  them  huge  enough  to  contain  a  Jerez  de  la  Front  era  (q.  v.).  with  which 
whole  tribe.  These  edifices  are  often  5  it  is  connected  by  rail.  Among  other 
or  t»  stories  high,  and  from  4<M.)  to  ltt<)0  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  brandy 
feet  long,  with  a  large  number  of  rooms  and  other  liquors,  glass,  soap,  flour, 
on  each  floor.  They  are  commonly  built  standi,  and  the  exporting  of  fish.  Pop* 
of   adobe,    though    in    some   cases   of    flat  1010.  17,984. 

stones,  and  the  ground  floor  has  no  doors  Puerto  Mftlltt  (mont),  a  seaport  of 
or  windows,  entrance  to  its  rooms  being  iuwiuiuuui>v  Southern  Chile,  cap- 
obtained  by  m«ans  of  a  ladder  leading  ital  of  the  province  Llanquihue.  Pop. 
to  tin*  second  story.  Indoor  ladders  take  4140. 
the  place  of  stair»\*ay«<.  Kach  successive 
story  recedes  a  few  fi»et  from  the  line  of 
rhe  one  below  it.  tlni*  giving  the  building  interior  of  Cuba,  early  in  the  century  the 
h  somewhat  pyramida!  aspect.  Kach  seat  of  the  central  government  and  so* 
family    has    a    separate    apartment    and  preme  courts  of  justice  of  the   8paniab 


Puerto  Principe    <ffi^S»k  £ 


Pnf endorf ,  J 


Paerto  Beal 

Was*  Indlw.  It!  chkf  manufacture  is 
djran.  It  la  connected  bj  railway  with 
Its  port,  San  Fernando  da  Nuevltas,  and 
h  to*  capital  of  the  province  of  Puerto 
Principe,  also  known  a*  CamagUey,  a  fer- 
tile  region  of  IfUSOO  wun   miles   area. 

pop.  (wot)  2^U& 

Puerto  Beal  i1*^*  ■  si»ni«i>  .■**- 

auvaw  ihh  p,^  j^  tne  proving 
and  7  miles  east  of  Cadi*.    Pop.  9083. 

Puerto  Eioo.   8**  Porto  Hic°- 

._  Puftokdorf  (po'fen- 
>dorf),  Samuel.  Bahon 
TOK>  a  German  writer  on  tbe  law  of  na- 
ture and  nations,  born  in  1032.  Ue  stud- 
lad  theology  and  law  at  Leipzig  and  Jena, 
and  in  lUltO  appeared  his  Elementa  Ju- 
ritprudentia  Universalis.  Id  liHil  he  be- 
came professor  of  tbe  law  of  nature  and 
of  nations  at  Heidelberg.  In  1077  he 
published  his  work  De  Statu  Itcipublictr 
Qermmnictz,  which,  from  tbe  boldness  of 
Ita  attacks  on  tbe  constitution  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  caused  a  profound  sensa- 
tion. In  1670  be  went  to  Sweden,  be- 
came professor  of  natural  law  in  the 
University  of  Lund,  and  brought  out  his 
chief  work,  De  Jure  Xatura  ct  Gentium, 
and  In  1675  an  abstract  of  it,  De  Officio 
Hominit  et  Civit.  In  1077  Pufendorf 
went  to  Stockholm  as  historiographer- 
royal.  There  he  wrote  in  Latin  bis  vig- 
orous vindication  of  Protestantism,  On 
the  Spiritual  Monarchy  of  the  Pope,  a 
History  of  Sweden  from  the  Compai'on 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Germany  to  the 
Abdication  of  Queen  Christina,  a  History 
0/  Charles  Guttarus,  and  in  German  his 
Jntroduc/ion  to  the  History  of  the  Prin- 
cipal State*  of  Europe.  In  1080  he  re- 
ceived a  summons  to  Berlin  from  Fred- 
erick William,  elector  of  Hrandenhurg,  a 
history  of  whom  Pufendorf  wrote  for  his 
•on,  the  Bret  king  of  Prussia.  In  1«H 
be  was  created  a  baron  by  the  kinjt  of 
Sweden,  and  in  (he  anme  year  lie  died  at 
Berlin.  There  are  English  translations 
of  his  principal  works. 

Puff-adder  ,(,i'"'rfl  or  c'<"ko 


Pugatchef 


or  cooked,  some  of  them  are  very   good 
Puff'birds.     Se*  Barbcts. 

Pnffln  (Pi'f'n)-  the  name  for  tbe  ma- 
uiuii  ^ue  diTing  uinjg  0f  the  genus 
Fratercila.  The  common  puffin  (/•'.  Aro- 
ticu)  Is  a  native  of  tbe  Arctic  and  north- 
ern temperate  regionti.  It  can  fly  with 
freat  rapidity  when  once  upon  the  wing 
t  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  from 
tbe  singular  shape  and  enormous  site  of 


.  n  serpent  found  in 
South  and  Central  Africa.  Ill  popular 
name  is  derived  from  its  power  of  puff- 
ing out  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  when 
irritated  or  alarmed.  It  is  very  I  hick, 
attains  a  length  of  4  or  fi  feet,  and  is 
extremely  venomous.  The  Itosjesmen  poi- 
son tbe  arrows  used  by  them  in  battle 
with  its  venom. 

called  from  their  globu- 
r  shape,  anil  because  if 
they   are  struck   when   lliey  are  ripe  the 
dry  sporeii_ fly  out   in  powder  Jike  a  puff 


Puff'balls, 


its  bill,  which  is  striped  with  orange 
upon  bluish  gray,  is  often  called  the  sea- 
parrot  or  the  coulter-neb.  Their  plu- 
mage is  glossy  black,  with  the  exception 
of  the  cheeks  and  under  surfaces,  which 
are  white.  It  d reeds  upon  rocks  and  in 
the  rabbit  warrens  near  the  sea,  and  lays 
one  egg,  which  Is  white.  It  lives  on  fish, 
Crustacea,  and  insects,  and  Is  a  gregarious 
mid  migratory  bird. 

PncntTM  (pug'a-rel,  Puggerie.  the 
tugtticc    namc  [o    [ndia  (of  >  p|(ce 

of  muslin  cloth  wound  round  a  bat  or 
helmet  lo  protect  the  bead  by  warding  oft 

was  born  In  17-0,  and  became  in  his 
youth  the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers. 
During  the  Seven  Yearn'  war  lie  served 
In  the  Ituttttian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian 
armies  successively.  Hemming  to  ltus- 
sia,  be  attempted  to  stir  up  an  Insurrec- 
tion, but  was  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
Having  made  his  cscuiie,  he  pretended  to 
be  the  murdered  czar,  Peter  III,  to  whom 
he  liore  a  strong  personal  resemblance, 
lie  was  joined  by  numbers  of  the  peas- 
antry, to  whom  be  promised  deliverance 
from  their  oppression.  After  several 
considerable  successes,  accompanied  by 
frightful  cruelty  on  his  jinrt.  he  found 
himself  at  tbe  head  of  15.000  men,  and 
was  threatening  Moscow  itself  when,  be- 
trayed by  hi*  followers  and  separated 
from  bis  army,  he  was  captured,  and  la 
'«m,  1775.  executed  at  Moscow. 


Pugdog 


Pulley 


Pnf^dof?     a  Fma11  dog  which  bears  a 
o  uv5>    miniature   resemblance  to 
the  bulldog,  and  is  only  kept  as  a  domes- 
tic pet. 

Pneet  Sound  <pu>o,  a  large  iniet, 

*  **b^*  «v  ******    or  arm  0f  tQe  pacinc 

Ocean,  on  the  northwest  const  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  forming  the  south- 
west continuation  of  Juan  de  Fnca 
Strait,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
Admiralty  Inlet.  It  is  navigable  by 
large  ships,  penetrates  far  into  the  in- 
terior, and  is  divided  into  several 
branches,  which  afford  great  facilities 
for  navigation.  On  its  snores  are  Seat- 
tle, Olympia,  and  other  rising  towns. 

Pugilism.    *"Bom*g. 

pTirriTI    (pii'jinK    ArcrsTix    Xortii- 

*  "IS*11  moke  Welby,  architect,  was 
born  in  1811,  the  son  of  Augustus  Pugin 
(see  next  article),  from  whom  he  imbibed 
a  love  of  Gothic  architecture,  to  promote 
the  revival  of  which  became  early  the  ob- 
ject of  his  life.  In  1JS34  he  became  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  designed  a  large 
number  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  for 
that  communion,  among  them  a  church  at 
Ramsgate,  which  was  built  at  his  own 
expense.  Fie  assisted  Sir  Charles  Harry 
in  the  designs  for  the  new  houses  of 
parliament,  especially  in  those  for  their 
interior  fittings  and  decorations.  The 
Contrasts,  or  a  ParalUl  betueen  the 
Architecture  of  the  Fifteenth  and  A'iiic- 
teenth  Centuries  (ISIJiil,  the  True 
Principles  of  Pointed  or  Christian  Ar- 
chitecture (1841),  and  The  Glossary  of 
Ecclesiastical  Ornament  and  Costume 
(1844),  are  among  his  principal  works. 
He  died  at  Ramsgate  in  1.NVJ. 

PiicriTl  ^  u  (i  l  8  T  lT  s  '  architectural 
*uom>  draughtsman,  father  of  the 
above,  was  born  in  Frame  in  1702.  but 
settled  early  in  life  in  Loudon,  where  for 
many  years  he  acted  as  assistant  to 
Nash,  the  architect.  The  revival  of 
(xothic  architecture  in  Kngland  was 
much  aided  bv  his  S/ucitneiiM  of  (iothie 
Arehiteeture  ( 1S21-2TH  and  others  of  his 
works.  Among  these  were  the  Pictur- 
esque  Tour  of  the  Siine  ( 1S21  )  and 
Sfieritnens  of  the  Arehitertural  Antiqui- 
tU*  of  Sormandu  (  1  N2.V2N  ) .  He  died 
in  1X52.  His  representations  of  (Jothic 
architect ure.  for  beauty,  accuracy,  and 
1  borough  mastery  of  the  subject,  have 
never   been   excelled. 

PuP*-mill  a  Illi,rnin<>  f°r  mining  and 
u5  *«***•  tempering  clay.  It  con- 
sists of  a  hollow  iron  cylinder,  generally 
scr  upright,  with  a  revoking  shaft  in  the 
line  of  its  axis,  carrying  a  number  of 
knives  projecting  from  it  at  right  augles, 
ind  arranged   in   a  spiral   manner.     The 


clay  is  thrown  in  at  the  top  of  the  cylifr 
der,  and  by  the  revolution  of  the  shaft 
is  brought  within  the  action  of  the 
knives,  by  which  it  is  cut  and  kneaded 
in  its  downward  progress,  and  finally 
forced  out  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder. 

PtiVat  (po-kef),  a  town  and  province 
mite*  (monthon)  of  Siam,r  on  Puket 
or  Junk  Ceylon  Island,  off  \V.  coast  of 
Malay  Peninsula.  It  has  rich  tin  mines. 
Pop.  of  town,  20,000;    province,  233,062. 

Pnlaslri  (jKi-las'ki).  Casimib  (1748- 
JTUiasiU     ^j     a    f>oli8h    patriot   and 

American  Revolutionary  officer.  After 
serving  in  the  Polish  army  against  the 
Russians  he  came  to  America  and  joined 
the  patriot  army  in  1777.  Ue  was  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Savannah  in  1770. 
Pnloclri  a  town,  county  seat  of  Pu- 
X-Uiasiu,     lftgki  Co     Virginia,  60  miles 

w.    of   Roanoke.      It   has   zinc   and   iron 

smelters,     furnaces,     etc.       Pop.     (1020) 

5282. 

Piilni     (pul'che,)>  Luigi    (1432-84),  an 

1U1W     Italian  poet,  born  at  Florence, 

friend    of   Lorenzo   the   Magnificent    (see 

Medici).    II  M  org  ante  is  his  best-known 

work. 

PnliTTAr  (pu'lit-zer),  Joseph,  Amer- 
ruiiizer   i(.an   Mtor   and    pubiilbert 

born  in  Budapest,  Hungary,  in  1847; 
died  in  1011.  In  1804  he  drifted  to  the 
United  States,  entered  newspaper  work  in 
St.  T/mis  and  became  rapidly  successful 
In  1S83  he  bought  the  New  York  Worii 
and  made  it  the  first  successful  exponent 
of  popular  journalism.  Four  years  later 
he  lost  his  sight.  He  endowed  a  school  of 
journalism  at  Columbia  University* 
Pullev  (PU1'*)*  ft  small  wheel  movable 
J  about  an  axle,  and  having  a 
groove  cut  in  its  circumference  over  which 
a  cord  passes.  The  axle  is  supported  by 
a  kind  of  case  or  box  called  the  block, 
which  may  either  be  movable  or  fixed  to 
a  hrm  support.     The  pulley  is  one  of  the 


Fi£.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


six  simple  machines  or  mechanical  now* 
<*rs.  and  is  used  for  raising  weights.  A 
single  pulley  serves  merely  to  change  the 
direction  of  motion,  but  several  of  them 
may  be  combined  in  various  ways,  by 
which   a   mechanical   advantage  or  dot 


Policy 


Polmotor 

:  less,  accord-   1  to  that  power  of  2  whose  index  ii  the 


cwbhaHnn.  The  advantage  gained  by 
aay  combination  or  ■yatem  of  pulleys  la 
raawfli  computed  by  comparing  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  weight  ratted  with  that  of  the 
moving  power,  according  to  the  principle 
f  Ticrnal  Tttoclttea.    The  


ever  be  the  mechanical  arrangement  of 
the  pulleya  and  of  the  ropea,  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  pulleya  la  the  same,  namely, 

r       the  transmission  of  the  tension  of  a  rope 

friction,   how-   without  sensible  diminution  so  en  to  ob- 
viate   the    loss    of    force   consequent    i 


gether.  A  pnlley  is  aatd  to  be  Fixed  when 
the  block  In  which  it  turns  Is  fixed,  nnd 
It  is  aaid  to  be  movable  when  the  block 


igle   fixed    pulley 

.    .__    __echanical   ndvan- 
r  and  weight  helng  equal. 


ilibriun 


gle   movable   pulley    (fig. 
corda  are   parallel    there 
advantage,    there    being 
when  the  power  is  lo  the  weigm  n«  i  10 
2.     It   may   he   considered   ns   n   lever  of 
Ibe  second  kind,  in  which  the  distance  of 
the  power  from  the  fulcrum  is  double  that 
of   the   weight   from    the   fulcrum.     In   a 
system    of    pulleys    (fills. 
3,  4t   In  which  the  name 
string   passes   round   any 
'    r    of    pulleys,    and 

"eV 


.  ._  denote  either  a  single  aheave 
__  the  complete  block  and  its  aheave*. 
In  machinery,  a  pnlley  la  a  wheel,  gen- 
erally with  a  nearly  flat  face,  which 
being  placed  upon  a  shaft  transmits 
power  to  or  from  the  different  parta  of 
the  machinery,  or  changea  the  direction 
of  motion  by  menus  of  a  belt  or  band 
which  runs  over  it. 

Pullman  (w1'™**).  objw  m.,  in- 

^  ..  ..  Teutor,  born  in  Chautauqua 
Co.,  New  lork,  in  1831.  At  22  he  con- 
tracted for  removing  warehouses  on  the 
Erie  canal;  afterwards  in  Chicago  for 
raising  entire  blocks  of  brick  and  atone 
buildings.  In  1H5I)  he  made  hia  first 
sleeping-car,  now  developed  Into  the  cat 
known  all  over  the  world  —  especially 
adapted  for  sleeping  In,  or  as  a  drawing, 
room  or  dining-car.  The  industrial  town 
of  Pullman,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  was 
founded  by  him,  to  improve  the  social 
rnri2i»diB*"  at  ni"  Worl"a™-     He  died 

Pulmobranchiata     (poi-mo-brank- 

dir  <if  ciiHteropod  molluscs  (also  called  by 
some  naturalists  I'ulmonata ) ,  In  which 
the  respiratory  organ  Is  a  cavity  formed 
by  the  adhesion  of  the  mantle  by  Its  mar- 
gin to  tbe  neck  of  the  animal.  The 
greater  part  of  them  are  terrestrial, 
among  these  being   the  mails  and  slugs. 

Pulmonary  Consumption.  §•• 
Fuimona'ta.    see  iMmobm  *<•*«.<„. 

Pnlmnf/vr    an     instrument     used     for 

numoxor,  prodlldo,  ,rti«dai  n™,.. 

tiou  in  cases  of  suffocation,  gas  Innala- 
lietween  tion.  drowning,  etc.  There  are  various 
parallel,   devices   used   tor   thin    purpose,    the   pul 


f  strings  at  tin 
lower  block.  In  a  sys- 
•  ■■in  in  which  each  pul- 
ley hnnKM  by  a  senarati 
cord   nnd   the  string*  nn 


,  ...  oxygen.  Other  device*  i 
known  as  the  lung  motor  and  tbe  aalva- 
tor.  None  of  these  are  free  from  danger, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced 
may  hasten  death  instead  of  restoring 
life.  They  should  not  be?  used  more  than 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  manual  methods 
of  inducing  art! tidal  respiration  being 
employed  In  the  Interval*. 


Pulo-Hias 


Pumioe 


Pulo-Nias,  ""w    M    NiM 

FnlO  Penang.   6«  Penang. 


which  the  preacher  delivers  bin  discourse. 
The  j.ulpilutn  uf  the  ancient  Homan  the- 
aters wlh  that  part  uf  the  stage  where 
the  actum  performed. 
Pllkme  (PUl'ka),  or  Octli,  a  favorite 
riuque  drink  in  Meiico  aiu]  i>niMl 
America,  made  from  the  juice  of  various 
species  uf  agave,  pleasant  and  harmless 
until  after  prutractcd  fermentation,  when 
it  becomes  an  in  toxicant.  A  kind  of 
brandy  is  also  distilled  from  it. 
PnlsP      (puis),    leguminous   plants    or 

of  beans,  pease,  leniils,  etc.  The  consid- 
erable proportion  of  nitrogen  which  they 
contain  makes  them  very  nutritious,  and 
on  that  account  they  are  much  eaten, 
with  or  without  riue.  in  India,  where  the 
chick-pea  (C'iirr  uriitinum)  is  one  of 
these  very  largely  used.  The  Hebrew 
word  tmn Hinted  inline  in  the  authorized 
Tendon  of  the  ISible.  Daniel,  i.  12,  10, 
probably  means  edible  seeds  in  general. 
Pnl  op  tbe  throbbing  movement  of  the 
ruiae,  wh]1h  (f  Wooa-v™«]s,  fn>m  the 
passing  waves  of  blood  due  to  the  beats 
of  tho  heart.  It  in  limited  in  health* 
conditions  to  the  arteries.  In  the  newly- 
born,  child  the  beal thy  pulse  registers  130 
to  140  beats  a  minute;  Ht  two  years  of 
age  llfi.  at  ten  years 
about  l*K  at  fifteen 
tn  twenty  about  70 ; 
while  in  old  age  it 
may  sink  to  about  ISO, 
In  females  it  in  some- 
what higher  than  in 


voir,  the  water  rushing  up  into  tbt 
vacuum  formed  by  the  condensation. 
From  the  accompanying  figure  it  will 
be  aaen  that  if  consists  essentially 
of  a  double  chamber,  or  two  con- 
nected chambers,  n,  having  a  ball-valve 
1  at  top  (which  shuts  either  chamber 
alternately)  and  clack-valves  n  at  bot- 
tom.     Steam    Is   admitted   it   I   u   on* 


of    the    chambers 

--Ufh  r  to 
pipe  d  to  be  carried  away.    Oondensai 


■  contained   there   t 


fpve 


which  lit1  inimcdinte- 
Iv  m.rler  lh-  "kin  it 
inn  W  felt  with  the 
finer,  iih  is  the  case 


then  takes  place,  a  vacuum  is  formed,  and 
the  ball  falls  over  and  closes  the  opening 
through  which  the  steam  entered,  and 
water  flows  up  through  the  clack-valves 
and  again  fills  the  chamber.  The  steam 
in  the  meantime  is  now  acting  upon  the 
water  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  conden- 
sation then  taking  place  there,  the  ball 
falls  back  to  that  side,  and  the  opera- 
tions go  on  alternately,  the  result  being 
a  steady  stream  of  water  sucked  into  one 
chamber  after  another,  and  then  forced 
out  and  upwards  by  the  steam. 
Plllta'wa.  See  Pollotw. 
Ptilt«n„      fpult'ni),  WILLIAM,  an 

ruiteney    £  „  g  i  ( B  h  politician,  was 

born  in  1684,  of  an  old  Leicestershire 
family;  died  in  1764.  He  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1705,  and  became 
a  privy -councilor  and  secretary  of  war 
nt  the  accession  of  George  I,  bein*  thea 
a  friend  and  partisan  of  Walpole.  He 
later  turned  against  Walpole  and  was 
dismissed.  On  Walpole's  fall  be  was 
asked  to  form  a  ministry  but  it  soon  felL 
He  wns  later  created  Earl  of  Bath  and 
retired  from  puhllc  life. 
-    -■      -      '-•"  -r.sk' I.  a 

Poland,  i 

Karew.  32  miles  n.  n.  e.  of  Warsaw. 
The  Basons  were  here  defeated  by  Charles 
XII  in  1703,  and  the  Russians  bad  to 
retreat  before  the  French  in  1806.     Pop. 

Pi.  In  (nBloK  a  silky,  fibrous  substance 
*  uuu  obtained  from  ferns  of  the  genus 
rifcnlium,   and   exported   from   the   Sand- 


in]    ar-  th»    Hurt    Indies,    Mexico,    etc.,    yield 

lsntion  similar  substance. 

rv  ner-  Pnl'/n  nil    fool'sat.  the  oil  yielded  by 

iinwy  J™2*-011    the  phyric-n«t  (which  see). 

of  the  n<ti..n  of  the  Puma    (pu'ma).     See  Co*g*r. 

Pul'someter  B  Pumice  'jKKi,  VSfBS  S 


meat  of  the  pump  kind  for  raising  « 
esp-eiailv  »b.  u  lli.it  Mould  N  mixed 
solid  inntriT.  It  nets  by  the  end 
tion    of    waste    steam    sent    into   a    I 


....ifificallv  lishter  than  water, 
and  resembling  the  slag  produced  In  aa 
iron   furnace.     Pumice  is  really  a  loose. 


Pump 


i  piwi 


It  contains  75 
in*,  with  soma 
the  pores  being 


Hi  HIT.  froth-like  am. 
■arts  aOler   — "  *" 

(rO^ttm*. 

mmJNMf  L-  —-——  .-..-,  .-  •■—   — 

hare  a  fibrab*  structure.  Pumice  is  of 
tare*  kinds,  pMPi  — — .  and  porphy- 
ritJe.  It  is  wad  for  poBiMm  Ivory,  wood, 
■■rble.  metals,  cubs,  ate.;  alio  for 
■mi  <li li>|  the  surface  of  akin*  and  parch- 

Pmnn  *  mechanical  device  for  produc- 
r'  lni  flow  of  fluids  against  re- 
sistance or  pressure,  either  by  the  com- 
munication of  mechanical  motion  or  by 
direct  application  of  the  stored  power  ot 
another  fluid  under  pressure.  (See  Air- 
pump,  puUomeler,  kydravlus  ram,  chain- 
pump.  In  ordinary  practice  the  fluid  in- 
volved Is  water,  special  designs  of  pumps 
being  used  for  other  liquids.  The  most 
familiar  form  of  pump  is  the  suction  well 
pump  (see  Fig.  1),  In  which  a  cylinder 
with  valves  opening  upward,  as  shown, 
'-tea  with  the  water  by  an  air- 
tight suction  pipe  o.  When 
the  piston  moves  upward  in 
i>.  the  cylinder,  valve  /  opens 
*V  and  the  air  is  partly  ex- 
hausted from  o.  On  the 
down  stroke  of  the  piston,  / 
closes  and  the  air  contained  in 
the  cylinder  is  forced  out  through 
«.  After  a  few  strokes  the  air 
is  exhausted  from  0  to  auch  II 
degree  that  the  unbalanced  at- 
mospheric pressure  acting  on  tha 
surface  of  the  water  In  the  well 
forces  water  up  c  and  Into  the 

S Under,  after  which  each  stroke 
the  piston  discharges  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  water.  Theo- 
retically, the  distance  through 
which  the  water  in  raised  might 
be  ss  great  as  34  foot,  which  is 
the  length  of  water  column  sup- 


operative  by  any  small  leak  In  the  pip* 
connections.  A  small  leak  in  the  suction 
pips  of  s  suction  pump  prevents  the  for- 
mation of  a  vacuum  and  steps  tha  aetlon 
of  tha  pomp. 
The  force  pump  Is  usually  set  above  its 

source  of  supply  and  forces  water  ti    

still  higher  point  or  ------ 

some  pressure.  It  tbervfot-o 
acts  partly  as  a  suction 
pump.  It  may  have  u  piston 
with  a  piston  rod  working 
through  a  stuffing 


fiW* 


s  oTf  5 


'    T 

T 

I 


._„_.-,  sb  shown 
Pig.  2.     In  the 
first    case    the 
pump    is    double 
acting,     that     is, 
water   is    flowing 
Into    one    end    of 
cylinder  while  that 
the  other  end  is  bei 
forced  out.     The  solm 
plunger  type  Is  single 
acting.    In  force  pun 
the  valves  are  not  in- 
corporated In   the  pis- 
ton   or    plunger,    but 
have  their 


aides    or    ends    ot    the    cylind...      _  .    . 

Siumps  range  in  site  from  very  small  units 
nr  boiler  feed  work  up  to  very  lsrge  city- 
water-supply  pumps  driven  by  triple  ex- 
Sansion  steam  engines  and  capable  of 
elivering  up  to  sixteen  million  gallons 
per  day  when  pumping  to  a  height  of  two 
hundred    feet.      Small    high    speed    force 

rumps  are  employed  In  steam  fire  eosin™. 
□  the  pump  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  pli 


es-pump  ol 

ismanflna. 


forks  through  a 


[--tight  stuffing-box, 


in  the  cylinder 

slight     leakage, 
height  through  which  the  v 
"  is  greater  thai    "' ' 

In  it  the  cy 
In  the  water  to  be  pumped,  the  piston 
being  actuated  by  a  long  rod  extending  to 
the  pump  handle  or  other  driving  means. 
The  valves  operate  in  the  »nme  manner  as 
in  the  suction  pump,  hut  instead  of  the 
water  bring  forced  up  the  pipe  by  atmos- 
pheric pressure  working  against  the 
vacuum  produced  within  the  cylinder,  it  is 
panned  up  the  discharge  pin*  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  piston.  The  latter  type  has 
the  advantage  of  not   being  rendered  In- 


cylinder  closely  since  its  purpose  Is  merely 

practical  limit  to  displace  a  certain  volume  of  water. 
Raising  the  plunger  creates  a  vacuum  in 
the  cylinder.  Atmospheric  pressure  then 
causes  water  to  enter  through  valve  e 
from  suction  pipe  c.  On  the  down  stroke 
of  the  plunger,  vnlve  r  closes  and  tha 
water  is  forced  out  through  disrhnrge 
valve  f  and  delivery  pli>e  d.  When  it  i« 
desired   to  maintain  a   steady   flow   from 


...     .... r  the 

pump.  During  the  discharge  stroke  of  the 
pump,  water  rises  in  the  chamber  and 
compresses  the  entrapped  air.  During  the 
suction  stroke,  when  the  velocity  in  the 
discharge  pipe  would  otherwise  become 
sero,  this  air  expands  and  continues  to 
drive  out  the  water  until  the  next  c" 
charge  stroke  begins.     Notable  i 


Pump 


Pump 


t   have  been   t 


•  design   of  cither   radially   sliding    vanes,    or   hinged 

vHivot     iur     niga-soe™     piuiiRer     pumps,  viiuca,  or  rollers,  working  in  contact  with 

Lightness  for  quiet  opening,  and   rluiuiic.  the  wnll  of  the  carina1.     Pie.  4  shows  ■ 

and  a  clear  wui  .     ...  .       . 

imoe  ore  the  essentials.     The  Gutermuth  the  cud  cover  pi 

heir-spring  valve  (Fie.  3)  is  e  most  satis-  [inrt  cylindrical  c 

factory  valve  in  both  respects.    It  consist*  lower   part,    the   cradle,    C,   which    turns 

of  a  flat  spiral  spring,  one  end  of  which  slightly  from  side  to  side  and  into  which 

ia  faeli]  by  u  shaft,  us  shown,  its  free  end  the    tongue,    T,    slides.      Considering   the 


»  removed. 

5K  contains,  to  the 
e,  r 


covering   the   port. 


dock-wise,  and  with  it 


Gutemiulh  HuMpnua  Y 


one-tenth  that  of  nn  ordinary  valve  de- 
siitneil  for  (lie  same  service,  unil  its  use 
on  pumps,  urigiuully  equipped  with  ordi- 
nary viilves.  Increases  their  capacity  by 
LI*)  per  cent  or  more. 

Hillary    jiump',    US    a    class,    s  hull  Id    be 


e  for 


i  given  capacity : 


lid   e 


n.ohl..: 


at   widely   varying   s[H-edn   y 

loss  of  efficiency  :  may  he  constructed  lo 
handle  very  large  quant  itie*  of  water 
when  pumping  against  low  lift.  Rotary 
pumps  may  In-  classified  n    ' 


the  eccentric.  E,  oroand  which  the  tongue 
T  extetids,  the  space  on  the  left  continually 
increases,  admitting  more  water  from  the 
supply  pilie,  &',  and  the  space  on  the  right 
continually  decreosea,  driving  out  the 
water  on  that  side  through  the  discharge 

Cipe,  II.  During  rotation  communication 
etween  supply  and  discharge  pine*  ts 
cut  off  below  by  tongue  T,  and  above 
by  close  contact  of  the  eccentric  with  the 
casing.  When  the  eccentric  reaches  the 
lowest  point  and  rests  in  the  top  of  the 


cylindrical  en-i 


1    i 


e  pjsK.11  wll-el  ,1 
'VJTiekw'nr.l  'n'.iw'o'f    liquid 


and   c 


,i,l   fr..n 


.    the   discharge 

•  Iruni  wild  sliding  axial  lain*,  which  nun 
in  contact  with  the  end-  of  ill.    evlindrie 

that  their  -iirfao,*  uponm-h  and  m™ 
from  ih-  end-  of  t)i-  drum  at  sii.vessi, 
points  around  their  ciivn inference;  C 
th.i-e  baviiiL-  cocntrio  pMoiis  operalii 
|>ivol.-l  van..  (»-■  Hi:.  -11;  <  1>  tho: 
provided  Willi  a  r.-v..hiiiE  drum  s.t  -v.- 
trically  in  a  cylindrical  casing  and  havii 


unplmiKh-.Mbuiy  Roiaiy  Pum^i. 


cradle,  I',  ii  then  covers  the  porta  lending 
to  sisi-iir.ii  ami  discharge  pipes  and  pre- 
vents 1>iic)i  flow  through  the  siincr  above 
il.      Some  very  lante  rotary  pumiw  nf  the 

■  ion,  iinliviiluMljiiiirips  Laving  a  capacity 


■ftfc*  MM*  •**•*  IbVImS  (ttM  30  AS 

fc*>.  i>  mfci,  Mb*  •>  pw  ratornt 


it  ion  i>to  the  rotate  c 


r  i»  zndaaBy  iln  naiil    I  la  1 
*Xj  Wist  tin  conrrned  into  ; 


■r  UMde  hot.  to  tapind  to  the  1 ... .__ 

■  to  a  tmtm  w*"t  ii^flw  hud  put « 
I,  dnvM  fc  fc«.    US-  —  — -» -  - — 


before  naduoi: 
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Pomp 


Pomp 


•,  but  the  water  when 
to  pass  between  stu- 
:,  (/  9,  through  grud- 
nges,  where  its  veloe- 
L'  i-utiTititc  the  casing. 
xrnn  type  may  have  u  c.  nice  lit  ric  casing, 
ns  shown  in  Fig,  fi,  or  may  have  a  volute 
casing.     Either  type  of  pump  may  have  u 


impeller  in  the  a. 
discharged  in  cm 
t  binary  gui<lc  vi 
ually  enlarging  I 


They  a 


more  desirable  than  redprocat- 


Fif ,  5.     Turi.iDo  Centrifugal  Pump. 


single  auction,  as  nhowii.  or  the  impeller 
may  take  in  water  on  both  sides  and  dis- 
charge at  iis  periphery.  The  double  suc- 
tion is  desirable  since  the  water  entering 
equally  from  tippnsire  side*  produces  tin 
unliiiliiiH'cil  thrust  mi  the  Khnft.  In  big. 
,r),  wuler  enter*  :it  .S'.  parallel  to  the  shaft, 
mid  is  discharged  lit  right  angles  to  it. 
This  di'HiTtinii  of  tlie  stream  causes  pres- 
liure  iij,-:iiust  the  ini[iel[er  parallel  to  the 
■linft.  Hobs  nre  .Irill.il  in  h  h  through 
the  buck   of  the  impeller  to  e<|iiu)ixe    the 

Cirssiire  on  the  two  Hiiles.  Thrust  bciir- 
igs  are  usually  proviihsl  in  addition  on 
single  suction  pumps.  Where  water  is  to 
be  pnnipi*!  u>  high  elevations  u  pump 
with  ..iir  imp.  Her  would  have  M  be  run  at 
verv  liijjli  speed  to  eri:i(<'  snltieii-nt  pres- 
sure, whi-h  is  iiiid..sirnhl-  :  liener  f..r  high 
beads  imilti-siugc  pumps  are  used.  In 
lluw  tin-  rasing  is  so  made  th.it  the  ilie- 
chali;e    from    one    impeller    Is    lis!    into    the 

the  siime  shaft,  the  ilisi-lni  rge  from  the 
siiiuid  int«  II  third.  <-lr..  euoh  impeller 
adding  its  increment  to  the  pressure. 
1'iimps  with  six  sihki-m  nre  not  niieoinmon. 
Some  ivith  us  niiitiv  as  twelve  stupes  Iihvm 
Iktii  built.  C<'iitrifiii::d  pump-:  biiv<-  been 
improved  in  design  «„  that  clnVi-neicN  ,.f 
80  per  tout  and  over  have  been  attaitnsl. 


and  consequent  frccdon.  __ 

bration.     Also  they  are  valvelesa. 

The  jrt  pump  (Fig.  7)  is  a  device 
which  utilizes  the  energy  of  a  fluid  under 
pressure  for  pumping.  The  fluid  may  be 
water  under  pressure,  steam,  or  com- 
pressed air ;  I  is  the  inlet  for  the  suction 
pipe  carrying  the  water  to  be  pumped; 
S  is  the  connection  for  the  fluid  under 
the  discharge  pipe.     In 


elocity.  Since  all  its  original  pressure 
energy  is  now  converted  into  velocity  en- 
ergy the  pressure  in  the  throat,  V,  of  the 
combining  tube  will  approach  aero,  that  is, 
it  becomes  less  than  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  unbalanced  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere outside  forces  the  water  to  be 
pumped  up  the  supply  pipe,  I,  where  it  is 
drawn  into  the  combining  tube,  V.  The 
combined  stream  passes  through  the  di- 
verging cone,  D,  where  its  velocity  Is  de- 
creased and  its  velocity  energy  converted 
into  pressure  energy  which  enables  it  to 
flow  against  resistance.  The  jet  pump  i* 
especially  use  fit)  in  ejecting  bilge- water 
from  barges,  filling  tanks  on  traction  en- 

Eines.  pumping  out  excavations,  or  in 
andling  water  which  contains  much  sedi- 
ment, ns  it  has  no  working  parts  to  be 
damaged  by  foreign  matter.  It  is  used  in 
a  much  more  complicated  form  in  injec- 
tors   for    feeding    water    into    locomotive 

The'nWi/f  pump  (Pig.  8)  employs  the 
aeration  principle  in  elevating  water.  It 
is  cvitlcnt  that  a  column  of  air  a    " 


mini)  is  lighter  than  a  column  of  water 
of  equal  height.  Thus  in  the  air-lift  pump 
a  column  of  water  is  made  to  elevate  a 
much  longer  column  of  air  and  water. 
The  iirriiugement  of  piping  may  be  varied 
iiilisiili-rably  from  the  arrangement  BxMflra. 
The  air  pipe  may  be  placed  inside  the  ris- 
ing main  or  the  two  may  be  placed  sida 
liv  side,  the  iiir  pipe  being  bent  at  the 
lmttom  to  discharge  upward  into  the  other. 
In    the    figure,    compressed    air   ia    forcsd 


Pump 


Pump 


down  the  annular  apnea  batween  the  air 
enatag  and  the  rising  main.  It  depresses 
the  water  In  that  apace  to  the  level  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  lining  main  and  rises  in- 
side the  latter  In  lane  babbles.  The  col- 
nam  of  water  within  the  well  casing, 
meaanred  from  the  surface  down  to  the 
end  of  the  lining  main*  la  sufficient  to  sup- 


pjschoffat 
ran 


Main 


Fig.  8.     Section  of  Air-lift  Pump. 

port  thin  column  of  highly  aerated  water 
within  the  rising  main  ana  reaching  to  the 
point  of  discharge  above  ground.  The 
depth  to  which  the  rising  main  is  sub- 
merged Rhould  be  from  lVj  to  2  times  the 
height  through  which  the  water  is  to  be 
elevated.  Although  this  method  of  raising 
water  is  comparatively  inefficient,  it  has 
been  used  largely  in  artesian  wells  because 
of  the  complete  absence  of  moving  parts 
within  the  well  and  because  of  the 
ease  with  which  the  plant  may  be  set 
np.  Theoretically  it  should  lift  water 
through  any  height.  Practically  high  lifts 
are  inadvisable  because  of  the  high  pres- 
sure of  air  required.  Each  foot  of  lift 
requires  about  .oT>  pounds  per  square  inch 
additional  pressure.  One  cubic  foot  of 
compressed  11  ir  will  raise  from  eight  to 
twelve  gallons  of  water.  The  method, 
though  Invented  in  17J>7  by  Carl  Loscher, 
was  first  extensively  used  about  1845  for 
pumping  oil  in  the  Pennsylvania  oil  field. 


The  principle  of  most  recent  develop- 
ment in  cas  displacement  pumps  is  shown 
in  the  Humphrey  pump  (Fig.  9),  which 
acts  by  the  direct  pressure  of  an  explosive 
mixture  working  against  the  column  of 
water  to  be  elevated.  Referring  to  the 
figure,  C  is  the  explosion  chamber,  the 
head  of  which  is  fitted  with  gas  intake 
and  exhaust  valves  similar  to  those  of  a 
gas  engine,  and  an  electric  sparking  de- 
vice. The  suction  tank  is  kept  full  oy  a 
supply  pipe  fitted  with  a  float  valve  which 
maintains  a  constant  level.  Discharge 
pipe  D  connects  with  some  elevated  tank 
or  reservoir  to  which  the  water  is  to  be 
pumped.  Valves  V  V  admit  water  from 
the  supply  tank,  but  prevent  flow  in  the 
opposite  direction.  In  starting  the  pump, 
compressed  air  is  admitted  to  the  top  of 
chamber  C,  forcing  the  contained  water 
some  distance  out  the  delivery  pipe.  The 
exhaust  valve  is  then  opened,  allowing  the 
air  to  be  driven  out  by  the  weight  of  the 
water  column  in  the  delivery  pipe.  When 
the  water  rises  nearly  to  the  top  of  0  it 
closes  the  exhaust  valve  by  impact,  and  is 
then  brought  to  rest  by  the  cushion  of 
entrapped  air.  This  air  expands  and  sets 
the  water  column  in  motion  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  but.  due  to  its  inertia,  it 
goes  so  far  that  the  pressure  in  C  is  re- 
duced below  atmospheric,  whereupon  the 
inlet  gas  valve  opens  and  a  combustible 
charge  is  drawn  in.  The  water  column 
then  surges  back  and  compresses  the 
charge,  which  is  fired  automatically  by  an 
electric  spark.    The  pressure  of  combus- 
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Fig.  0.     Section  of  Humphrey  G— -displace- 
ment Pump. 

tion  drives  the  water  out  forcibly  and  a 
imrtion  is  discharged  into  the  reservoir. 
Again,  due  to  its  momentum,  the  water 
reduces  the  pressure  in  the  pipe  D  below 
atmospheric  and  a  charge  of  water  is 
drawn  in  through  valves  v  V.  When  the 
water  again  surges  hack  the  exhaust  valve 
is  held  open  and  the  burnt  gasees  expelled 


Pumpelly 


Pumpkin 


.......  ,  ._ _*  of  the  * 

and  thp  cycle  in  reiiriitrd.     Pumps  of r.  _ . 

type  Fihi'w  ii  very   liicli  efficiency.     They  la  originally  from  India,  but  !■  at  pre 

may  be  adapted  to  work  with  auction  lift,  cultivated  in  moat  parti  of  Europe,  and 
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N.>«-  Yurk.  in  1XS7. 
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[.r<>l.-s„.,r    ..[    iuii.it.): 
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The  fruit  la  red.  and  a 
»  a  riiuiui-ter  of  'J  r 
.  varieties  of  the  plaut.  ■ 


.win.    ii,.  is  ib- 


Pumpernicke]     //,l|'r"'1'|ln'"'|!l"''|'hn.tlj 


Cneurbtta  Prpt). 

Iip    other    wlili    obli 


h    cbiout 
a  cooked 


Punishment 


Vg.      a  nlar  ipoa  worst,  **«  wit  of  after  the  invention  of  printing,  tbe  Van 
*  m™»    which  dsrnssd*  on  ■  resemblance   tton  printer*,  the  Uanutli,   contributli 

"  *   ""  '  '•  prli 

■oeltio 


-__  „, 4  naemblanoa   Uan  printer*,  the  Uanutli,   contributlng 

\m  ananas  bttwaan  two  words  of  different    materially  to  it*  development.     The  prin- 


M«  tfct 


sr 


contracted  from  owioMmIIo),    ( :)>  period  or  fuU  atop   (.) 


nets,  who  Btwglea  bis  child,  beat* 
£tk  Jodj  Wo  win,  btlabora  a  noli 
ofaear,  ate,  Tha  puppet-abow  of  Pu: 
a—i  to  haw  been  first  popular  In  E 


sbaractar  In  a  pop-  ttrrogatio*  (7),  note  of  exclamation  or 
performed  by  pup-  admiration  (I),  dash  ( — ),  and  part- 
ita Child,    beat*   to    thetit  (  ).     The  commo  marka  the  ama. 


a  commo  marka  the  amall- 

Klice-    eat   grammatical   division    In   a    sentence, 
inch    separating    the    aeveral    membera    of    a 

.. t  popular  in  Eug-    aeries,  and  the  subordinate  clauaea  from 

land   daring  the   reign   of   Queen   Anne,    the    main    clause.    The    icmicolon    Indl- 
Tbe  hero  waa  sometimes  called  Punchi-   catea  a   longer   pause   than   the  r 


o  complete  the  aenae. 

"II  longer  pause,  an _.   .._ 

mber   of    a   sentence   is   < 


a  still  longer  r 


received  Ita  name  from  the  Hindu  word  plete  in   itself,  but   is   followed   by   soma 

HNca,  five,  this  being  the  number  of  Ita  additional    illustration     of    the    subject. 

Ingredient*,    arrack,    tea,    sugar,    water.  The  period   Indicates   the  end  of  a  *en- 

and    lime-juice.     In  a    common   brew   of  tence,  and  Is  also  used  after  contractatl 

the    beverage    It*    ingredient*    are    rum,  word*,    heading*,    title*    of    hooka,    etc, 

brandy,  sugar,  boiling  water,  and  lemon-  and    sometimes    after    Boman    numerals, 

joke.  The  note  of  interrogation  la  placed  at  lb* 


„  _, ,  „  it  shapes  from    placed  at  the  end  of  such  words  o. 

sheet*  or  plate*  of  various  material*,  in  a*  indicate  surprise  or  other  emotion. 
Impressing  dies,  etc-  Punches  are  nm-  The  dath  la  employed  where  a  aentenc* 
all;  made  of  Meet,  and  are  variously  breaks  off  abrupllj,  and  the  subject  la 
shaped  at  one  end  for  different  use*,  changed ;  where  the  sense  Is  suspended. 
They  are  solid  for  stamping  die*,  etc  or  and  is  continued  after  a  short  Interrup- 
ter perforating  holes  in  metallic  plates,  tion ;  after  a  series  of  clauses  lending  to 
and  hollow  and  sharp-edged  for  cutting  an  Important  conclusion;  and  In  certain 
out  blanks,  as  for  button*,  steel  pen*,  case*  to  indicate  an  ellipsis.  Tbt  parea- 
jewelry,  and  tbe  like.  thesis  encloses  a  word  or  piiraar  Intro- 
PnnnrMtnn  (pon'ebun),  a  liquid  meats*  duced  Into  the  body  of  ■  ■ralrar*,  with 
runenwa  nn  ot  eAVvitJ  ccnulnlnf  which  it  ha*  no  grammaii-al  cnn-llon. 
from  84  to  120  gallons.  In  modem  usage  tbe  daik  la  frequmtl* 
thiTirhinr>llrt    tpun-ahi-nerot,  a  pop-  uaed  to  replace  the  parmlKr*i*. 

xnncnuieuo  ^  Se»poUui>  ^ggs.  p__jjf    (puo'ditj.    rw  pandit. 

tkm,    the   origin    of    the    t-nguah    punch,  *""«**■• 

said  to  be  derived  from  a  humorous  peas-  pnriic  (pn'nlk),  tbe  language  tit  the 
ant  from  Sorento,  who  had  received  tbe  *  a"***  ancient  Carthaginians,  an  '<**- 
nickname  (about  tbe  middle  of  tbe  aer-  shoot  of  PbmiriaD,  and  allied  in  llw- 
enteentb  century)  from  his  bringing  brew. —  Panic  tear:  wars  w*g*d  b»tw*»-< 
chickens  (•■lcisWIr<  to  market  in  Xa-  Rome  and  CartU-*,  t\-~  fiwt  ».'■,  mi- 
pie*,  and  who.  after  ais  death,  was  per-  241:  tit*  wnnid  *j .  'l\n-'Btl\  and  'ha 
sonated  In  the  puppet-fbows  of  tbe  San  third,  whirfa  ehd**)  with  \\*'  Ar+tr<v\\im 
Cnrtino  theater,  for  the  amoarment  of  of  Carthage.  *.( .  115(1)7. 
tbe  people,  to  whom  be  waa  well  known.  PwjjiJm  fpu'nl-kat,  a  kt»*  'A  plaota 
According  to  anofber  ace-PSSt.  it  U  a  cor-  *"  wbVb  nsjibu  -iti\f  'if  a  eta- 
ruptiosi  of  Poccio  d'A£.ie3a.  a  favorite  gle  apart*!.  Ilie  vmi+itmiiair  if',  «r*a4- 
buffoon  of  tbe  Neapolitan  po-sslace.  !**»».     K*«  Ptrmtyr***'*. 

Punctuation  ,pB^F**^i?,i;2  PnnUhment  *P*'tt-"*?'*  "  '"* 

by  which  the  parrs  rf  a  »Ti:iig  -vr  die-  am  Vit  a  'vtaa*  m  tMit—.  tip  *»*  -v<V/»- 

course  are  e-caec-.ed  -.<  •*p*n:*d  as  '.tut  i'y   **   »!.>>.    'i*   f>ff>nd*r    f«    nt^f,   * 

sens*  requires,  sad  :'-*  eltTa'Vjo.  fcyr**-  j*r<a?*/    .n.y/ft    ,<,    •'■*    vtA'tfu**'    in 

sloo.  or  fsspFB*>:=  tf  :\+  tiire  svJ>»vi.  a^ira>>«     */f     b>»      ™" 

PunctuatkiE    *»r>*t    *<*±    'A   T*ztt*l    *i*  tv     •r.x.irial     'Mi<" 

meaning   ini'-lfi;"*   ».--■:    ".    i.-i   *>-*  '/ril  Aav*r>*a  abd   B*g  .•■-   >••  *r>  4**'«  «ar 

delivery.     <>=r    ;r^e=.r    «yw»a    vf    jism>  Maj^aaj    v*    »to»»»v»'»v.,    tav(*r>enrt »«wt 

matin*   e*aa*   «rj    gr*ii*..7    ii4o    *a*  »i;»   aa4   wftb>Mt    bsH    fcflW,   vAVttf 


Punjab 


confinement,  detention  in  a  reformatory  so-called  because  it  was  the  region  inter- 
school,  subjection  to  police-supervision,  sected  by  the  five  tributaries  of  the  Indus, 
and  putting  under  recognizance.  The  the  Sutlej,  the  Beas,  the  Ravi,  the 
methods  of  punishment  differ  in  different  Chenab,  and  the  Jhelum.  The  present 
states,  but  the  general  character  of  pun-  lieutenant-governorship  of  the  Punjab, 
ishment  for  offenses,  as  now  in  use,  does  however,  is  larger  than  the  Punjab 
not  greatly  vary  in  civilized  countries  proper,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
generally.  In  England,  in  cases  of  fel-  Afghanistan  and  Beluchistun;  on  the 
ony  and  of  certain  specific  misdemeanors,  north  by  Kashmir;  on  the  east  bj  the 
when  a  previous  conviction  for  a  sim-  Northwest  Provinces;  and  on  the  south 
ilar  offense  is  proved,  the  sentence  may  by  Sind  and  Rajputana.  The  area,  ex- 
include  police  supervision  for  seven  years  elusive  of  native  states,  is  97,209  square 
or  less,  to  commence  at  the  expiration  of  miles ;  the  pop.,  according  to  the  census 
the  offender's  term  of  imprisonment.  On  of  1901,  24,754,737;  inclusive  of  native 
its  expiry  he  must  notify  to  the  police  states,  the  area  is  133,741  square  miles, 
within  forty-eight  hours  his  place  or  any  and  the  pop.  29,179,135.  It  consists  of 
subsequent  change  of  residence,  and  re-  thirty-two  British  districts  and  forty 
port  himself  once  a  month,  a  breach  of  native  tributary  states.  For  administra- 
any  of  these  regulations  rendering  him  tive  purposes  it  is  divided  into  the  divi- 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  twelve  months  sions  of  Delhi,  Hissar,  Ambala,  Jalan- 
with  or  without  hard  labor.  When  the  dhar,  Amritsar,  Lahore,  Rawal  Pindi, 
offender  is  ordered  to  find  recognizances,  Multan,  Derajat,  and  Peshawar.  La- 
personal  or  other,  he  may,  in  default,  be  bore,  situated  near  the  center  of  the  pror- 
imprisoned.  In  army  punishment  a  com-  ince,  is  the  capital  of  the  Punjab,  but  its 
missioned  officer  must  be  tried  by  court-  principal  city  is  Delhi,  the  ancient  me* 
martial,  which  mny  sentence  him  to  tropohs  of  the  Mogul  sovereigns  of  India. 
death,  or  cashier  him,  or  place  him  at  The  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  Pun- 
the  very  bottom  of  the  officers  of  his  jab  is  rendered  mountainous  by  spurs,  or 
grade.  Privates  may  for  minor  offenses  offsets,  of  the  great  Himalaya  system ;  but 
be  ordered  short  imprisonments,  or  pun-  for  the  most  part  the  province  consists 
ishment-drill,  or  stoppage  of  leave  or  pay.  of  a  series  of  extensive  plains.  These 
For  grave  offenses  they  are  tried  by  are  divided  into  eastern  and  western, 
court-martial,  and  may  be  sentenced  to  which  may  be  roughly  defined  as  lying 
dismissal  from  the  service,  or  to  impris-  east  and  west  of  the  meridian  of  Lahore. 
onment,  to  penal  servitude,  or  to  death.  The  eastern  plains  include  the  most  fer- 
In  the  navy,  for  officers  the  chief  addi-  tile  and  populous  portion  of  the  Punjab, 
tions  to  the  punishments  inflicted  in  the  with  the  three  great  cities  of  Delhi.  Am* 
army  are  forfeiture  of  seniority  for  a  ritsar,  and  Lahore.  Their  population  Is 
specified  time  or  otherwise,  dismissal  largely  urban;  trade  and  manufactures 
from  the  ship  to  which  the  offender  be-  flourish,  and  the  cultivable  area  is  gen- 
longs,  nnd  reprimand  more  or  less  severe,  erally  under  the  plow,  with  the  exception 
For  men  the  punishments  in  the  case  of  of  the  southwestern  portions,  where 
grave  offenses  are  of  the  same  character  flocks  and  herds  pasture  in  extensive 
as  in  the  army,  flogging  being  practically  jungles.  The  western  plains,  on  the  con- 
abolished.  For  less  serious  offenses  there  trary,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  corn- 
is  a  system  of  summary  punishments,  in-  parntiveiy  narrow  zone  which  is  fertO- 
cluding  short  terms  of  imprisonment  lzed  by  irrigation,  and  which  produces 
which  can  be  awarded  by  captains  of  some  of  the  finest  wheat  in  the  world* 
ships.  Within  recent  years  the  severity  are  covered  by  stunted  bush,  with  short 
of  punishment  by  imprisonment  has  been  grass  in  dry  seasons,  and  by  saline  plants 
mitigated  to  some  extent  in  the  United  which  afford  nourishment  to  great  herds 
States.  Ten  of  the  States  have  adopted  of  camels.  These,  with  cattle,  sheep, 
the  principle  of  indeterminate  sentences,  and  goats,  are  tended  by  a  nomad  popu* 
the  time  depending  on  the  conduct  of  the  lation.  The  difference  between  the  in- 
convict.  The  severity  of  prison  discipline  habitants  of  these  two  series  of  plains  Is 
has  been  reduced  and  recreation  provided  also  very  marked,  those  in  the  eastern 
for  the  prisoners  in  some  instances,  and  partaking  of  the  character  of  the  Hindu 
in  others  the  convicts  have  been  allowed  inhabitants  of  India,  while  those  In  the 
to  do  outdoor  work  without  guards,  their  western  resemble  more  the  Mussulman 
werd  of  honor  being  taken,  and  in  very  peoples  of  the  Transsuleiman  country 
few  instances  broken.  Though  numerically  small,  the  Sikh  ele- 
PnniaVft    (pun-jiih'),   or   Panjab    (the  ment  in  the  population  is  very  Important. 

*  uuJau  name  means   'Fire  /?ircr«*),  The  Sikhs  constituted  the  dominant  class 

•  province  of  British   India,   under  the  when    the    Punjab   became   British,   and 
administration  of  a   lieutenant-governor,  they  still  compose  the  mass  of  the  gentry 


Pnnjnud 


Purbeck  Beds 


between  the  live  riven.  Since  the  mutiny 
the  Punjab  baa  made  gnat  progress  in 
commerce  and  genera]  industry,  partly 
through  the  construction,  under  British 
rule,  of  irrigation  canals  and  railways. 
One  of  the  moat  important  products  of 
the  Punjab  is  rock-salt.  In  addition  to 
the  manufactures  common  to  the  rest  of 
India  the  industries  of  the  Punjab  include 
such  special  products  aa  the  silks  of  Mul- 
tan  and  the  shawls  and  carpets  of  Lahore. 
The  province  enjoys  an  extensive  trade 
with    adjacent    countries,    and    sends    its 

froducts  to  Delhi  by  railways,  and  by  the 
ndus  and  the  Indus  Valley  Railway  to 
8ind  and  the  sea.  Its  imports  from 
Uritain  are  chiefly  piece-goods,  cutlery, 
and  other  metal  works.  The  Punjab  has 
had  a  rather  eventful  history  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  downward. 
After  being  long  held  by  rulers  of  Afghan 
or  Tartar  origin,  the  Sikhs  under  Run  jit 
Singh  established  themselves  here  early 
in  the  last  century.  At  a  later  date  the 
country  fell  into  a  very  distracted  state; 
its  Sikh  rulers  came  into  warlike  contact 
with  the  British,  and  after  the  second  Sikh 
war,  in  1840,  the  country  was  brought 
under  British  administration. 
Plininild  (punj'nud),  the  name  given 
J  ******  to  the  stream  which  pours 
into  the  Indus,  about  70  miles  above  the 
Sind  frontier,  the  combined  waters  of 
the  five  rivers,  the  Sutlej,  the  Beas,  the 
itavi,  the  Chenub,  and  the  Jlielum. 
Punkah  tpuug'ka),  in  its  original 
**********  sense  a  portable  fan  made 
from  the  leaf  of  the  palmyra,  but  in 
Anglo- Indian  parlance  a  large  fixed  and 
swinging  fan  formed  of  cloth  attached  to 
a  rectangular  frame  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  and  pulled  backwards  and  for- 
wards by  menus  of  a  cord,  thus  causing 
a  current  of  air  in  the  apartment. 

Pirn  noli  (pun'na),  a  native  state  of 
xuiiuau  ,n<|la    jn  Klln(le|c.ull<lf  by  tne 

British  agency  of  which  it  is  politically 
superintendi'd,  formerly  very  prosperous 
from  the  yield  of  its  diamond  mines.  Es- 
timated arm,  2."ifi8  so.  miles;  pop.  about 
200.WH).—  I'i'N.NAii  is  the  chief  town. 
Pop.  14,<»7<i. 
PnriA     (p<Vuf»),  a  town  of  Peru,  cap- 

*  u,uw  ital  of  the  department  of  the 
name  name,  on  tlie  west  shore  of  Lake 
Titicaca,  about  12,4."M>  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Top.  about  HUOO.—  The  depart- 
ment is  distinguished  by  the  extent  and 
richness  of  its  pastures,  and  was  formerly 
famous  for  its  silver  mines.  Its  principal 
exports  are  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  llama, 
alpaca,  and  vicuna.  Area  about  42  sq. 
miles:  ]M>p.  iV>7.!>ir>. 

Punt      nn    °bh»»g.    fiat-bottomed    boat 

*  •     iix.il    for    fishing    and    shooting 
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in  shallow  waters,  usually  propelled  by  a 
pole.  Also,  in  football,  the  act  of  kicking 
the  ball  before  it  touches  the  ground, 
when  dropped  by  the  hand. 

Punta  Arenas   (i»j'ta  n-m'mw),  a 

Costa  Rica.  Several  steamship  lines  sail 
from  the  port.  Pop.  5283.  Pop.  of  prov- 
ince. 23.237.— A  port  of  Chile  on  Magellan 
Strait.     Pop.  13,000. 

Punxsutawney    ^S^'^t 

son  Co.,  Pa.,  80  miles  n.  e.  of  Pittsburgh, 
in  n  bituminous  coal  region,  with  manu- 
factures of  pig  irr.n.  gray  iron  castings, 
glass,  etc.  The  Weber  Memorial  School 
is  here.  Pop.  (1910)  DOfiS;   (1020)  10,311. 

***pa,     same  as  Chrysalis  (q. v.). 
Pupil.     See  Eye. 

PllTjilL  (pu'pin),  Michael  Idvobskt. 
"  scientist,  bom  at  Idvor,  Hun- 
gary, in  18T»8,  was  graduated  from  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York,  in  1883, 
and  became  adjunct  professor  of  mechanics 
there  in  1880.  In  11*01  he  announced 
the  discovery  of  a  method  of  practicable 
ocean  telephony.  He  wrote  Propagation 
of  Long  Electrical  Waves,  aud  other 
papers. 

Puppets    and    Puppet  -  shows 

(pup'etz),  the  performances  of  images  of 
the  human  figure  moved  by  fingers,  cords, 
or  wires,  with  or  without  dialogue.  Pup- 
pets in  English,  French  marionettes,  Ital- 
ian fantoccini,  are  of  great  antiquity.  In 
early  times  in  England  pupnet -shows 
were  called  motions,  and  generally  repre- 
sented some  scriptural  subject.  In  later 
times  they  have  ranged  from  Punch  and 
Judy  to  representations  of  shipwrecks 
and  battles. 
Ptira'naS.      &*  Sanskrit. 

PtitViaMt  (pur*bek>,  Isle  of,  south 
xurueui   Qf  DorHetaiiire,    England,   a 

peninsula  so  separated  from  the  main- 
land on  the  north  by  Poole  harbor  and 
the  Frome  as  to  be  connected  with  it 
by  only  a  very  narrow  isthmus.  It  is 
about  12  miles  Ion 5  bv  7  miles  broad. 
The  prevailing  rock  is  limestone. 

Purbeck  Beds,  £c„uTrir  S 

proper,  or  according  to  other  writers  the 
basis  of  the  Weald  en  formation,  deriv- 
ing their  name  from  the  peninsula  of 
Purbeck,  where  they  are  typieally  dis- 
played. They  consist  of  argillmvous  and 
calcareous  shales,  and  fresh-water  lime- 
stones and  marbles,  and  art*  altogether 
UOM  feet  thick.  They  are  noted  for  their 
layers    of    fossil    vegetable    earth    (dirt* 


Purcell  Pure  Food  La* 

beds),  enclosing  roots,  trunks,  and  of  commissions  were  fixed  as  follows:— 
branches  of  cycades  and  conifers.  £450  for  a  cornetcy  or  ensigncy;  £700 
Purcell  (pur'sel),  Henry,  an  Eng-  for  a  lieutenancy  ;  £1800  for  a  captaincy; 
gush  musical  composer,  born  £3200  for  a  majority;  and  £4600  for  a 
in  KJ5S;  died  lijS')5.  lie  studied  music  lieutenant-colonelcy,  which  was  the  high- 
under  Dr.  Blow  and  became  organist  of  est  rank  that  could  be  obtained  bv  pur 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1070.  His  best  chase.  In  theory  an  officer  wishing  to 
known  works  include  Dido  and  Eneas  retire  from  the  service  might  sell  his 
(1G80),  the  music  for  Dryden's  version  commission  for  the  price  affixed  to  the 
of  The  Tempest  (1090).  the  music  for  rank  he  occupied.  When  a  superior  onV 
Dryden's  King  Arthur  (1001 ),  The  Jubi-  cer  'sold  out'  the  next  officer  inferior 
lante  and  the  Te  Deum  (101)4),  and  the  to  him  might  purchase  promotion  to  tht 
music  to  Bonduca  ( 101)5 ».  Purcell  was  rank  of  the  former  by  merely  paying  the 
equally  great  in  church  music,  chumber  difference  between  the  prices  of  their 
music,  and  music  for  the  theater.  respective  commissions.  The  rank  of  the 
Pnrchas  (purVhas).  Samuel,  was  second  might  be  reached  in  the  same 
born  in  1577.  at  Thaxted,  in  manner  by  his  next  inferior,  and  so  on 
Essex,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  down  to  the  ensign  or  cornet.  No  corn- 
took  orders  and  became  in  1004  rector  mission  could  be  purchased  by  one  officer 
of  Kustwood  in  Essex,  the  duties  of  unless  another  officer  vacated  his  com- 
which  office  he  left  for  some  years  to  be  mission  by  its  sale.  The  abolition  of  the 
discharged  by  a  brother,  while  he  de-  purchase  system  took  place  in  1871,  bat 
voted  himself  in  London  to  the  self-im-  the  officers  who  were  deprived  of  a  sal- 
posed  tusk  of  collecting  geographical,  his-  able  interest  in  their  commissions  were 
torical.  and  miscellaneous  information,  compensated  by  giving  them  a  sum  of 
In  It ilS  he  issued  Purchas  his  Pilgrimage,  money,  the  payment  of  which  was  to  be 
or  Relations  of  the  World  and  the  Reli-  extended  over  twenty-nve  years,  and 
giotis  observed  in  all  Ages  and  Plaees  which,  it  was  estimated,  would  amount 
discovered  from  the  ('nation  unto  the  to  £8.000.000.  Promotion  has  since  been 
Present,  etc.  In  1015  he  was  appointed  through  seniority,  tempered  by  selection. 
rector  of  St.  Martin's.  Ludgate  Hill,  The  Regimental  Exchange  Act  of  1875 
Ixuidou,  a  position  favorable  to  the  pur-  permitted  the  exchange  of  commissions 
suit  of  his  multifarious  researches.  The  through  purchase  under  su  h  conditions 
MS.  remains  of  Ilakluyt  having  come  as  the  crown  might  deem  expedient  for 
into  his  hands  he  gave  to  his  next  work,  the  time  being.  No  such  system  was 
published  in  NilM,  the  title  Hakluytus  ever  introduced  into  the  United  States 
Posthutnus.  or  Purrhas  his  Pilgrims,  army,  in  which  promotion  has  always  de- 
containing  a  History  of  the  ^SYorld  in  pended  solely  upon  merit,  real  or  claimed. 
Sea  Yoyages  and  Land  Travels  by  Eng-  PnrP  TTinrl  T,fl W  Thi*  law  passed 
lishnun    and    uthrrs.    which    is    valuable  ^UIC  XUUUiJttW,    by      Congrem     ^ 

as  containing  the  narratives  of  voyagers,  1906,  is  entitled  'An  act  for  preventing 
explorers,  and  adventurers  as  written  by  the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation 
themselves,  the  language  of  the  previous  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  or  poison- 
work,  the  Pilgrimagr%  on  the  other  hand  ous  or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medl- 
being  Purchas's  own.  The  Pilgrims  have  cines  and  liquors,  and  for  regulating 
been  much  utilized  bv  subsequent  com-  traffic  therein,  and  for  other  purposes? 
pilers  of  voyages  and  travels.  Purchas  It  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
died  in  LonoVn  in  l»'i2«».  manufacture  within  the  District  of  Oo- 
Pnrrhfl.se  *  purVhns ) .  in  law,  is  the  lumbia  or  any  Territory  any  article  of 
iuiuiasc  ai>t  of  obtaining  or  acquir-  food  or  drug  which  is  adulterated  or  nois- 
ing the  title  to  lands  and  tenements  by  branded,  under  a  penalty  not  to  exceed 
money,  deed,  gift,  or  any  means  except  $fi00.  or  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both, 
by  descent.  To  he  worth  so  many  years9  nt  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  not  less 
purchase  is  <aid  of  property  that  would  than  $1000,  or  one  year's  imprisonment 
bring  in.  in  the  specified  time,  an  amount  or  both,  for  each  subsequent  offense.  Tne 
equal  to  the  sum  naid.  Thus  to  buy  an  act  also  applies  to  any  food  or  drug  in- 
estate  at  twenty  years*  purchase  is  to  troduced  into  any  State  from  any  other 
buy  it  f«»r  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  total  State,  or  from  or  to  any  foreign  country. 
return  from  it  for  twenty  vears.  It  does  not  apply  to  foods  or  drugs  made 
PnrnhoaA  H  system  formerly  com-  nnd  used  within  the  limits  of  anv  State, 
rurum3C'  niim  in  Oreat  Britain,  now  these  being  left  for  State  legislation.  Tfce 
abolished,  by  which  more  than  half  the  act  further  provides  that  in  any  package 
first  appointments  and  much  of  the  sub-  containing  food  or  drugs,  the  quantity  of 
sequent  promotion  of  i»ffi<iers  in  the  Brit-  the  contents  must  be  conspicuously 
ish  army  used  to  he  effected.   The  prices  marked  on  tne  outside  n*  th» 


p»tto 


Puritans 


of  might  oMMOft  or  numerical  are  detailed  In  Lev.,  xii,  xiv.  xv,  and 

.    By  a  subsequent  act  it  was  pro-  Numb.,  xix.    The  necessity  of  purifies- 

tfcat  after  May  1.  191ft,  the  use  of  tion    was   extended   after   the   captivity 

goad,  'Guaranteed  under  tho  Food  to  a  variety  of  cases  not  included   in 

frog  Act,'  was  declared  misleading  the  Mosaic  legislation,  such  as  the  wash- 

Isceptive  and  the  use  of  a  serial  ing  of  cups  and  pots,  eta,  referred  to 

v  on  food  and  drugs  was  prohibited,  la  Mark,  vii,  4. 

I  w3&VttStt?3£i  Purification    of   the    Virgin 

|y  to  dealers  and  should  be  moor-  Wftrv     Feast  or  thk,  called  also  the 

4  in  the  invoice  or  bill  of  sale.  *■"**  J*    featt  of  tne  Presentation  of  the 

PatlVe     (pur'ga-tiv),   a   medicine  Child  Jesus,  is  a  festival  of  the  Christian 

*  used  for  the  purpose  of  church  held  on  the  2d  of  February,  in 

dug  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  commemoration  of  the  event   related  in 

allowing  is  a  common  classification :  Luke's    gospel,    chap.    il.    The    festival 

i  Lawative  or  Mild  Cathartics,  em-  dates  from  very  early  times,  and  is  said 

I  when  the  least  possible  irritation  to  have  been  formally  instituted  by  Pope 

sired,    such    as    manna,    sulphur,  Oelasius  in  a.d.  494.    See  Candlemas. 

,     castor-oil,     tamarinds,     prunes,  Pnrim    (pu'rim),  a  Jewish  festival  ob- 

,  ripe  fruit     (2.)   Saline  or  CooJ-  *  ur"u  served  on  the  14th  and  15th  of 

imatives,  giving  rise  to  more  watery  Adar    (March),  instituted  to  commemo- 

itions  than  the  first  group,  such  as  rate   the    preservation    of    the    Jews    in 

i  salts,  Glauber's  salt,  phosphate  of  Persia   from   the  destruction    threatened 

Seidlits  powders,  etc.     (3.)  Active  them  by  the  schemes  of  Hainan  (Esther, 

rtics,  occasionally  acrid,  frequently  ix). 

and   stomachic,   such   as   rhubarb,  Pn  Titan  a    (pu'ri-tanx).   a  name   first 

(often    in    the    form    of    black  -ruriMUIB   applied  to  those  English 

lit),    and    aloes.      (4.)    Drastic  or  Protestants  who  regarded  the  Reforms- 

t  Cathartics,  such  as  Jalap,  scam-  tion  in  England  as  incomplete,  and  the 

gamboge,  croton-oil,  colocynth,  and  Anglican  Church,  even  of  Edward  VI,  as 

urn,   which  in   large  doses  act  as  retaining    too    much    of    the    discipline. 

it    poisons,    and    are    employed    in  ritual,  and  ceremonial  of  the  Church  ot 

r   doses    chiefly    when    the   bowels  Rome.    Many  of  them,  who  were  driven 

'ailed  to  be  moved  by  milder  purga-  Into  exile  under  Queen  Mary,  and  who 

(5.)  Mercurial  Purgatives,  such  returned  to  England  after  the  accession 
MneU  blue  pill,  and  gray  powder.  of  Elisabeth,  brought  back  a  sealous  de- 
po torv  Q>ur'£&  -  to-  r  i ) ,  aH  be-  sire  to  remodel  the  Church  of  England 
>  J  heved  in  by  the  Roman  in  the  spirit  of  continental  Protestantism, 
tic  Church,  is  an  intermediate  state  especially  that  of  Geneva.  In  1572  a 
death  in  which  the  souls  of  the  presbytery  was  set  up  at  Wandsworth  in 
>us  expiate,  through  temporary  Surrey,  and  before  many  years  Presby- 
ng,  sins  committed  in  this  life,  and  terianism  found  adherents  both  among 
illy  atoned  for  before  death.  Ac-  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  Meanwhile  the 
g  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  they  are  Brownists,  the  Independents  of  later  days, 
ted  by  the  suffrages  of  the  faith-  whose  Congregationalism  was  as  much  op- 
it  especially  by  the  moat  acoepta-  posed  to  Presbyterian  ism  as  to  Episco- 
acrifice  of  the  mass/  to  be  enabled  pacy,  began  to  be  organised  and  to  make 
r>y  the  happiness  of  heaven.  Cath-  some  progress.  In  doctrine  these  two 
?laim  that  this  belief  in  purgatory  Puritan  parties  differed  little  from  each 
held  by  the  general  teaching  of  other,  or  from  many  Anglicans  who  re- 
ure   without   being   specifically   de-  mained    contented    with    the    Church    of 

in   any   particular  pawajce:   they  England   as    it    was.     During   the    later 

aim  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  years    of    Elisabeth     the     nickname    of 

md  practice  of  the  early  Christian  puritan  was  popularly  bestowed  on  all 

in  the  church,  or  out  of  it,  whose  views 

an  ,   •  ,  .t  of   religion   led   them   to  adopt  a  great 

.    See  Poorte  and  Jagann&tho.  austerity  of  life  and  gravity  of  demeanor ; 

ficfttion    (pQr-l-fi  IcA'Hhun),     the  who  made  constant  use  of  Biblical  phrase- 

vai  vu     Jewish    rite    of.     was  ology  in  their  ordinary  conversation,  and 

r  one   through   the  performance  of  who   treated   as  sinful   the  most  of  the 

an    Ixruelito    was    read  in  it  t«>d    to  amusements  and  diversions  of  the  society 

rivilfge*    of    n>lii?iouH    cnmmtininu.  around  them.    The  drama  was  specislly 

hrnugh    unclean  new.      Tho    rhi«>f  obnoxious  to  them,  snd   the  dramatists 

es   of   such    tinrleannesM.    and    the  repaid  the  hatred  of  the  extreme  Puritan 

is  of  purification  from  it  required,  by   ridiculing  and  caricaturing  him  oo 


Furl  Pnrplei 
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the  stage.  Though  the  Puritans  were  al-  vision  of  the  lieutenant-governorship  of 
wavs  steadfastly  loyal  to  Elizabeth,  the  Bengal.  Rice  and  indigo  are  its  chief 
legislation  which  she  favored  visited  with  products.  Area,  4956  square  miles;  pop. 
severe  penalties  all  Protestant  noncon-  1,874,71>4. —  Pubniah,  the  chief  town, 
formity  to  the  Established  Church,  and  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  SaurA 
in  151)2  several  leading  Rrownists  were  Iiiver.  It  is  an  unhealthy  place*  bnt  doei 
brought  to  the  scaffold.  The  hopes  with  a  considerable  trade  in  jute.  Pop.  14,007. 
which  the  accession  of  James  I  inspired  PiirDle  (Pur'l}^»  a.  secondary  color 
the  Puritan  party  in  the  church  were  "  compounded  by  the  union  of 
grievously  disappointed  when  their  mod-  the  primaries  blue  and  red*  Of  all  the 
orate  demands  for  a  reform  of  ritual  various  kinds  in  use,  the  Tyrian  dye  was 
and  a  slight  modification  of  episcopal  anciently  the  most  celebrated.  This  color 
authority  were  rejected  at  the  Hampton  was  produced  from  an  animal  juice  found 
Court  Conference.  During  his  reign  the  in  a  shellfish  called  murex  by  the  an- 
prelates  and  many  of  the  clergy  became  cients;  and  as  it  was  thus  obtained  only 
less  Protestant,  while  the  Puritan  cle-  in  small  quantities,  its  use  was  re- 
ment  in  the  church,  and  out  of  it,  in-  stricted  to  the  great  and  wealthy.  It  De- 
creased in  intensity.  Nonconformity  was  came  the  distinctive  color  of  imperialism, 
pursued  by  new  penal  statutes,  and  num-  and  the  later  emperors  of  the  East  for- 
bers  of  Puritans  emigrated  to  New  Eng-  bade  its  use  by  subjects.  Hence  their 
land.  This  emigration  continued  during  offspring  were  called  porphyrogeniti,  born 
the  reign  of  Charles  I  and  the  ascendency  in  the  purple.  In  modern  times,  and 
of  Laud.  The  Parliamentarians  who  from  the  red  or  scarlet  hat,  cassock,  and 
took  arms  against  Charles  I  were  mainly  stockings  worn  by  them,  cardinals  are 
Puritans,  and  the  bulk  of  them  were  sometimes  said  to  have  obtained  the  pur- 
Presbyterians.  Presbyterian  ism  in  Eng-  pie.  With  the  general  disuse  of  the 
land  reached  its  height  with  the  meeting  purple  obtained  from  shellfish,  archil  and 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Divines  cudbear,  yielded  by  various  species  of 
at  Westminster.  (See  Presbyterians.)  lichens,  were  employed  in  the  dyeing  of 
With  the  downfall  of  the  Anglican  system  silk  and  wool ;  but  they  have  been  super- 
Independency  again  reared  its  head  in  soiled  by  the  purples  obtained  from  ani- 
Eugland.  The  Independents  now  com-  line.  For  cotton  the  chief  purple  dye 
Dined  with  their  Congregationalism  the  was  furnished  by  madder,  but  the  alisann 
desire  for  a  theological  latitude,  which  to  which  madder  owed  its  dyeing  proper- 
widened  the  gulf  between  them  and  the  ties  is  now  prei>ared  from  coal-tar.  The 
Presbyterians.  The  army  became  leav-  common  shades  of  purple  with  which  wool 
ened  with  Independency,  and  Oliver  is  dyed  are  obtained  from  logwood  with 
Cromwell  its  champion.  With  his  as-  a  mordant  of  alum  and  tartar. 
cendeiicy  the  influence  of  Presbyterianism  PiirDle-black  a  PreP*r&tion  of 
as  a  power  in  the  state  dwindled,  and  *  uxouaj  madder  used  M  a 
Independency    became   the   dominant   ele-  pigment. 

ment   in   English   Puritanism.     After  the  PhttiIa  TlmnArnr     the    Apatmr*    or 

restoration  of  Charles  II  and  of  the  old  -tulllxc  XiiupciWi,    XjsjjjAaWt  Irifc  a 

Anglicanism,     the     Presbyterians,     Inde-  large,  somewhat  rare,  and  richly-colored 

landfills,    and    Itaptists    were    the    three  Ilritish    butterfly;    so    called     from    the 

rhb'f  denominations  into  which   Puritan-  splendid    purple,    iridescent   color    of   its 

ism    had    split    up.     Since    then    Noncon-  fore-wings. 

fonniMs  or  I>iss**nters  has  been  the  term  Piit^Ia  Gracklfc       ^**     Crow-Wscfc- 

geni-rallv   used    where   Puritanism    would  u>a.P«?  uioi/iuc.      bird, 

form-fly    have  b-cn   employed.     The  set-  purple  0f  CaSSillS.      §<*   f  ?«••"■•, 

tlem-iit    of    New    England    by    Puritans  «**^*^  *"■   ^**»«*i**.      purplc  ©/. 

brought    that    section    of    the    American  PiirT)leS      ^AR     Cockle,     or     PEPTEt- 

cnlfinii'4  under  the  dominance  of  Puritan-  ux^/xca,    corn,  a  disease  affecting  the 

ism  to  the  extent  of  persecution  and  ex-  ears  of  wheat,  produced  by  the  Tylencku* 

pulsion    of    other    wets.     The     Puritans  or    Vibrio   tritici    (*  wheat  eel'),   one  of 

long    reigned    supreme   in    N»-w    Kngland,  the    Infusoria.     The    infected    grains    of 

and    especially    in    Massachusetts,    where  wheat     at     first     assume     a     dirk-green 

they    displayed    an    intolerance    equal    to  color,    which    soon    deepens    to    a    black, 

:hnt    of    the    Anglican    chun-h    from    the  and   tiecome    rounded    like  small   pepper- 

doniiimm-f  of  which  they  had  escaped.  corns.     The  husks  open,  and  the  diseased 

Plirl     iA   'k^  naniP   now   PveD    to  hot  grains    are    found    to    contain    no    floor, 

'    Imit    flavored    with    gin,    sugar,  but  a  moist  substance  of  white  color  and 

aud  gingi-r.  of    cottony    consistence.     A    single    grain 

Piirnifth     fj,,,r'll*"l|,«  tmJ  northeastern  of    wheat     mav    contain    50.000    young 

t  umian    (j-Mrk.t  o£  tbe  Bhagalpur  di-  vibrios.    These  forms  may  be  drittf,  and 
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restored  again  on  the  application  of 
saoJatiun.  Dilate  aaJphmie  acid,  in  the 
proportion  of  1  of  add  to  100  parta  of 
water,  destroys  the  Tibrio  effectually. 
PnrnlML  The,  or  Puitoba,  spots  of 
X1U*W1>  a  livid  ltd  on  the  body,  the 
result  of  extravasation  of  blood  from  the 
skin.  In  ordinary  purpura,  which  is  not 
dangeroua,  tonka,  especially  quinine  and 
iron,  are  the  moat  effective  remedies.  In 
the  purpuru  hmutorrhmgicu,  or  bleeding 
purpura,  there  la  hemorrhage  from  mu- 
cona  membranes,  aometixnes  terminat- 
ing fatally.  In  thia  form  of  the  disease 
with  copiooa  bleedinft  benefit  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  nee  of  ergot,  riven  either 
by  the  month  or  bypoaermically,  as  a 
solution  of  ergotine. 

Purple-wood,  ftJfer^SW 

and  C,  bractedto,  imported  from  the 
Brazils,  well  adapted  for  mortar-beds 
and  run-carriages,  and  also  used  for 
ramrods,  buhl-work,  marquetry  and  turn- 
ery. 

PurDnra  (p^'p0-™*)*  *  genus  of 

*  gasteropod    molluscs,   of 

which  the  greater  number  are  littoral. 
Many  of  these  molluscs  secrete  a  fluid 
which  in  of  a  purplish  color,  but  one  in 
particular  furnished  that  celebrated  and 
costly  dye  of  antiquity  called  the  Tyrian 
purple. 

Purpura.   8ee  PurPUi- 
Purqueira  Oil  ■am€  **  Puha  oa- 

Purse-crab    *  name  for  decapod 

*  t**°*'  v*»Mf  cruttacean8  of  the  genus 
Birgu$,  allied  to  the  hermit-crabs.  A 
species,  B,  latro  (the  robber-crab; ,  found 
in  the  Mauritius  and  the  more  eastern 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  on*  of 
the  largest  crustacean*,  bring  Kornetiuies 
2  to  3  feet  in  length.  It  reside*  on 
land,  while  paying  a  nightly  visit  to  the 
sea.  often  burrowing  und«*r  the  roots  of 
trees,  lining  its  hole  with  the  fibers  of 
the  cocoa  nut  husk  and  living  on  the 
Luts.  which  (according  to  some  writer*) 
ft  climbs  the  tree**  to  procure,  and  the 
shells  of  which  it  certainly  breaks  with 
great   ingenuity. 

PnX&er  'purser),  in  th«*  navy,  the 
officer  who  hept  the  accounts 
of  the  ship  to  which  he  Udonged,  and 
had  charge  of  the  provisions,  clothing, 
pay.  etc.  He  is  now  designated  pay- 
master. 
Pnrclarifi    (purslAn).    a    plant    of   the 

t*e>.  with  fle*»hy,  succulent  leaves,  nat- 
uralized throughout  the  wanner  parts  of 
the  world.  Purslane  was  formerly  more 
osed  than  at  prvoeut  in  salads  as  a  pot- 


herb, in  pickles,  and  for  garnishing.  It 
has  antiscorbutic  properties. 

Pursuivant  <  pu,r '  ■wl  *  vanJ! )  •  "  ,** 

AiM.»iuv«u»  tendant  on  the  heralds. 
one  of  the  third  and  lowest  order  of 
heraldic  officers.  There  are  four  pursui- 
vants belonging  to  the  English  College 
of  Anns,  Rouge  Croix,  Blue  Mantle, 
Rouge  Dragon  and  Portcullii.  In  the 
court  of  the  Lyon  Kinr-of-Anns  iu  Scot- 
land there  were  formerly  six  pursuivants. 
Unicorn,  Carrick,  Bute,  Kintyre,  Ormond 
and  Dingwall,  but  the  last  thret  have 
been  abolished. 

Pnm  (po'rO),  or  Pubus,  a  river  of 
South  America,  which  rising  in 
the  east  of  Peru  enters  Brazil,  aud  now- 
inr  northeast  after  a  course  of  400  miles 
joins  the  Amazon  about  IOC)  miles  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Madeira  with  the 
latter. 

Punreyanr*  jL*&:£S"kto™:K 

else  by  officials  called  purveyors  of  the 
royal  prerogatives,  involving  a  right  of 
preemption,  by  which  the  king  was  au- 
thorized to  buy  provisions  and  necessaries 
for  the  u»e  of  his  household  at  an  ap- 
praised  value,  in  preference  to  all  his 
subjects,  and  even  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner;  it  included  the  right  of  im- 
pressing horses  and  carriage*,  etc.,  for 
the  use  of  the  sovereign.  It  was  aim 
practiced  by  many  of  the  great  Knglish 
nobles.  It  led  to  much  oppresMion  and 
many  exactions,  and  a  numl>er  of  statutes 
were  panned  to  prevent  them.  There  was 
until  recently  a  clans  of  purveyors  in 
the  Brit iHh  army,  who  »u(>eriuteijded  the 
army  boapital*.  Their  duty  is  now  ex- 
ercised by  the  army  aervi<-e  corps. 

PUTWft    (l"'r ' wii '  *    a    town   of    India. 
I  nao  district,   Oude    province, 
with  manufactures  of  shoes  aud  leather- 
work.     1'op.  about  11,000. 
Prig     tne     white    or    yelloniifh     matte! 

*  u">  found  in  almce*»en,  and  formed 
upon  the  surfaces  of  what  are  sometimes 
mittnained  healthy  *or«»s.  It  conaists  of 
dead  and  dying  white  blood  corpuscles  in- 
fected with  pyogenic  germs  and  tissue 
cells  and  with  dissolved  tissue  and  blood 
serum. 

Prjg#v     (pfl'"i>*  Edwabd  Bocvbbtb, 

*  mok,j  after  whom  the  Tractarian 
movement  in  the  Church  of  Kngland  be- 
came designated  Puseyism,  was  born  in 
1H00.  He  was  educated  at  Kton  and 
Christ  Church.  Oxford,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  fellow  in  1824.  In  1828  he  was 
appointed  to  the  regius  professorship  of 
Hebrew  at  Oxford,  to  which  was  at- 
tached a  <-nnonry  of  Christ  Church,  la 
1833  the  Trmei9  for  the  Timn  begss 
to  appear,  but  he  was  not  prominent!* 


Puseyism 


connected  with  the  Tractarlan  movement 
until  la&Vttti,  when  he  contributed  to 
the  Tractl  one  on  baptism  which  ex- 
ciied  much  ■tlentiou.  lie  published  a 
defense  of  the  fi'mous  Trait  Ao.  WJ,  and 
iu  lSH:t  he  was  suspended  by  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  Oxford  from  preaching  for 
three  years,  on  nn-ninit  of  llie  very  high 
sacramental  doctrine  inculcated  m  his 
sermon  on  the  Eucharist,  preached  before 
the  university.  Hie  prominence  thus 
given  to  him,  his  position  in  tlie  universi- 
ty, his  reputation  for  scholarship,  und  his 
thoroughgoing  advocacy  of  'Anglo-Cath- 
olic '  principles,  procured  the  general 
adaption    of    the    term    1'useyism    as    a 


Putnam 

Pushkin    (puab'kia),    Aliiihdii, 

Russian  poet,  bom  at  St.  Petersburg  In 
171)9 ;  died  in  1837.  At  an  early  age  be 
was,  on  account  of  his  liberal  opinions, 
sent  to  Odessa,  where  he  discharged  va- 
rious offices,  but  was  restored  to  favor 
on  the  accession  of  Nicholas  In  1825, 
who  appointed  him  Imperial  historiogra- 
pher, lie  made  a  study  of  foreign  lit- 
eratures, and  n-as  much  influenced  by 
Byron.  Bis  first  poem  was  Ruilan  ami 
Liudmila  (1821):  Ibis  was  followed  by 
the  Prisoner  of  the  t'aucatut;  the  Foun- 
tain of  Bakhtchisarai ;  Eugene  Ontain; 
.  the  Gyptici;  and  Poltava.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  dramatic  poem,  Boris 
Godoonof.  He  fell  in  a  duel  with  his 
brotber-in-law.  His  work*  nave  been 
translated  into  German,  French  and 
English. 

Pushtu  (push'tO;  of  which  Pukhtd 
I usiibu  u  B  dialectic  variation)  Is 
the  vernacular  language  of  the  Afghan* 

Kroner  wherever  they  may  be  settled,  sod 
y  the  best  authorities  Is  regarded  as  an 
Aryan  language,  more  or  leas  allied  to 
the  Iranian  group.  Persian  is  the  lan- 
guage of  tbe  educated  clasaea  in  Afghan- 
istan, and  is  also  known  to  the  people, 
who,  however,  prefer  the  use  of  Pushtu. 
Pustule    (pns'tfll),  a  small  and  nearly 
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FatZ'rl 
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„l     II, 
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Cumuli 
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;inti„„pte.      A.n.      3S1 
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.     r<„,,h,t,    nine    lec- 

ISlHl 

:  and 

llie    .l/i.iur    1'rophcti, 

with  n 

.■i,ii,i 

ii.uitary 

nnd  introduction    to 

Puseyism. 


Pushlrflr    (I'Ufh'knrl,  a  town  of  India, 

rusuKar  in   Ajm„r,..M,.r„:-,rj,.   Ullj. 

initana.  the  onlv  on-  in  Imlin  i  ontain- 
1112  11  t-llipl-  .l.-di.ilt.-d  l-i  llrilhm:!.  A 
Ki.-.u  fnir  in  I1.Ti.Iut  .ii.d  Nihviilu't  is 
ult.Tidf.1  liy  al-ont  lisi.iK.il)  pilgrims.      Pop. 


cuticle, 

taioiug  pus.  Diseases  known  as  '  pus- 
tular diseases'  are  those  that  are  char- 
acterized by  true  pustules.  Smallpox  and 
cliicken-[iox  are  accompanied  by  pustules, 
but  these  are  regarded  as  febrile,  not 
pustular  diseases,  tbe  eruption  being  not 
primarv  hut  secondary. 

Pntchook,  f^^SSBW: 

composite  plant  growing  on  the  Hima- 
layas in  the  vicinity  of  Cashmere.  It 
is  exported  to  tbe  Mtlay  countries,  and 
l<>  China,  where  It  forma  a  main  in- 
gredient in  the  Chinese  past  i  He-  rods 
known  aa  jast-itickt.  In  Upper  India 
it  is  given  as  a  medicine  in  various  com- 
plaints mnging  from  coughs  to  cholera. 
PhtMUT     (pu-to),  a  town  of  France. 

Seine,  on  the  left  bank  of  'be  Seine.  Pop. 
(190C)  28,718. 

Putnam  <5a^|l\BIS&  Ti™1 

was   born   In   Salem,   Maaaa- 
cbusetts,    in    1718,    and    took    an    active 

fart  as  an  officer  in  the  French  and 
ullnn  war.  in  which  be  displayed  the 
greatest  hiirdihood  nnd  courage.  At  th* 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  be  left  hla 
farm  nnd  hastened  to  Boston,  whet*  be 
l»vnmc  active  in  the  siege,  c 
log  at   the  battle  of  Bunker  I 


Pitaam  Puy-de-Ddme 


SMrtr3sarto  ™d"  WMUaft~  ^"enham  sraBa^AnSsrs 

Pntnam.    »  tsiwm  wd  city,  county  seat  carded    at   the   author   of    The   Art   of 

* mr  #    of  WImQuum  Gx,  Coml>,  on  Poette,  which  appeared  anonymously   in 

the  QabuMhaog  Bivsr,  8S  smiles  n.  n.  e.  of  15811.     If  ita  author,  he  was,  from  Indi 

Norwick.    It  haw  aanafactorea  of  cotton,  cations  given  in  that  and  another  work 

•ad   aUk   foods,   shoes,    cutlery,  from   the   same   pen,   born   about    1530 

boxaa,  steambaaftera,  phonograph  and    became   a   scholar    of   Oxford.     In 

„  ate.    Pop.  8907.  1579    be   presented    his   Partktniadf    to 

PntneV   (Put™)*  *  suburb  of  London,  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  was  a  gen- 

"    in  Surrey,  on  the  right  bank  tJeman-usher.    The  Art   is   a   review   of 

of  the  Thames.     It  Is  the  birthplace  of  ancient   aa   well   as  modern   poetry,   and 

Gibbon,  the  historian,  and  here  the  Ox-  was    written    for    the   court    and    to    in- 

ford-Co m bridge    boat    races    are    rowed.  :ttruct  in  versification.     Its  author  wrote 

Pop.  (1911)  28^46.  several    other    pieces    which    have    b*en 

PntTfcf action    (ptt-tri-fak'abun),  such  lost. 

*.  »»M«,j.«»v»Avu  a   decomposition   of  Pn+tv  (put'i),  s  kind  of  paste  or  ce- 
dead  organic  matter  as  is  generally  ac-       **VVJ   ment  compounded  of  whiting  or 

companied    by     the    evolution    of    fetid  soft    carbonate   of    lime   and    linseed-oil. 

gases,  now  regarded  as  due  to  the  agency  beaten  or  kneaded  to  the  consistence  of 

of  bacteria  or  other  organisms  floating  in  dough.     In    this    state    it    is    used    by 

the   atmosphere,   which   find   a   nidus   in  glaziers  for  fixing  in  the  squares  of  glass 

the  putrescible  matter  and  grow  and  mul-  in    window    frames,    etc.,    and    also    br 

tiply    in    it.     The    substances    in    which  house-painters  to  Mop  up  hol'-s  and  cavi- 

tnese  micro-organisms  are  thus  developed  ties  in  woodwork  before  painting, 

are  reduced  either  to  much  more  simple  Puttv-TJOWder     *    pulverized    oxide 
compounds  or  to  their  original  separate       **++]  jn/wuci,    0j     tjn     Bometimes 

elements     The  putrefaction,  or  putrefac-  mixed  with  oxide  of  l*s<L     It   is  exten- 

tire  fermentation,  of  animal  substances  is  lively  used  for  polishing  and  oth»r  p»ir- 

usually  attended  by  more  fetid  and  nox-  poses    in    glass    a:.d    marble    work*;    the 

ious  exhalations  than  those  arising  from  L*st  kinds  sre  used  for  polibhing  pls'e. 

vegetable    products,    chiefly    through    the  Priv    <?"-*>•   ^»  'ailed   also   \jl   f*UT- 

more   abundant   presence  of   nitrogen   in  *     J   ex-Vixat,    and     Le    Pitt-Notee- 

the  former.     The  formation  of  ammonia*  Dame,  a  town  of  Fran"-,  chief  town  of 

or  of  ammoniacal  compounds,  is  a  char-  the  depart  in*-&t  of  Hauf*»I»ir».  270  miles 

act  eristic  of  most  cases  of  animal  put  re-  a.  ft,  E.  of  Paris.     It  it  built  on  the  steep 

faction,     while     other     combinations     of  »lope  of  a  craw  hiil.  '-rowri*d  by  a  coVj*- 

hydrogen  are  also  formed,  especially  car-  **1  Mata*  of  Xotn-  I»:jfu«-  d«-  Fran*-*.     It 

buretted   hydrogen.  together  with  com  pi  i-  has  a  rath*drnl.     La»-  r/iakir.g  i*  #-arri*d 

rated  and  often   highly  poisonous  vapors  #.n.     }'*>;,   'JttJfrVt. 

or   gases,    in    which    suipLur    and    phot-  Pn  vol  Inn     <  pu-sl'up  i .  a  Hty  of  Pierce 

pborus  are  frequently  pre**-Lt.     These  pu-  *  uj  unity      €\f     Washing!**.  &   mile* 

tref active  efBuvia  ar*.  for  the  mo»t  part.  ►.  r„  of  Trv-ofJia.  in  a   \*rrj  and  general 

esfilv  decomposed  or  r«nd«-r*-d  innor-uous  (*nn   r*%vm.     It   ba»  limVr  and   wood* 

bv  the  agency  of  c  tacrine.     The  rapidity  working    lurtrjti**,   cant'ri**,    etc      Pop. 

of    putrefaction    and    the    nature    of    its  (liTJf)t  9323. 

product*  are  to  a  ?r»-at  exteLt  jnfl'j**'**!  PnvwlevDdirie     <p$+^*-do«n.   s    de- 

*  ujr-uc  A/viiAC    i^yta^nt    of    'Viitral 


bj   tempera  tur*-.   siw*:'jre.  an 4  a/*-**»  fo       •*/^*«r  **w***v    ^ 

air.     A  ten-.r*-ri,-:re  ^'we*n  'JO1  and  fe0\  Fran**;   ar*a,  2^/70  •yiar*  u*A*%'.   takes 

a  due  d**gr*-*-  of  L-.^W^.r,  tnd  fr«-  «<<*-•*  iu  name  from  a  \ ol* a r..*-  '-on*  <  4**JG  l+*\) 

of  air  ar*  :l*  -jr --ri.*#ti'**   v&'W  wL^h  *Li'h  overlook*  if.     Tb*  L.g.vtt  point  ia 

it  proceed*  ^.'*«   rt;  ...j.     !!••:>'♦  «he  *#-  the  d^parifwnt.  puy-^-Han'-y.  «;p*H  f»-er, 

tiou  of  tie  il.t--.**  •  :rtL^yj*  «hi*h  pro-  ia    the    most    »-U^a»*d    peak    ol    '*e«tral 

duce   putr*f>  •:-.'.   nii    i*  'i»»-k»-J  or  al-  Yr*w+>.     TL+    txpmtxtbruu    with    iu    ns- 

together  ;r-^-^''-^   \v  t   t*-rj    hsgt.  or  a  Lvrous    •'itit>-t    vo^b'^s    Sbd    votsaic 

very   low.   •»!•  ;^r>#*.r^.    *..y   ti^   «-r'J'j»ion  forujati'yot,   is  v**V*%v*\\j   **rj   iatereat- 

of  air.  et*i      i    :••■   f»*fy»    *,f   sLioi^urc.  ;ng«    the    voVwiik*   foruutiobs   giving   the 

Anti**;-*i"»    ;"»■*•.:    t:.c    #o   •-•^'jw-   ♦-it»*t  wu*rj  a  **^y  di»*in'ti*e  '■bara'"'»T     Of 

arr*»t    'i*+    ;•■*•••»»    '.'    ; ■-??*■  fn^ioti    by  a  UrtaJ  af*s  'yf  y/n  wj-  miles.  mn*/h  tke 

killing  *l*  r *-:•>      K-..  .*_r  o*^»ro;i  uy^t  largest    prvportkjB    is    good    arable   aad 

of  td»:l.     Tr>«-  ',:►;»-'»- -*jj«»  pr^n^ux  yt*.  pasture     land,     tb*     fertiU     plaiaa     sf 

tr»fa<iJo^.  o-i«**',>    v»  r-m.*,  a*4  diasi*  I^sssgae,  ssore  tass  70  asilss  is  la 

pate  the  nvij's-.t  j-f/yii  wsssssClac  •f  sllsjftsj  dspsssts  s€ 


Pn-Yi  Pylon 

origin,    making    it    one    of    the    richest  magistrate.     In    1801    appeared    his   Al- 

regious  of   France.     There  are  coal  and  /red,  an  epic.     He  died  in  1813. 

other  mines  in  the  department,  which  also  Pyg     John,  an  English  engraver,  bora 

contains   a    number   of   springs,   some   of  x</*'>    in  1782;  died  in  1874.     Early  in 

which   have   been   resorted   to  by   health-  the  century  he  gained  a  high  reputation 

seekers   since    the   days   of   the   Romans,  for  his  engravings  of  Turner's  landscapes, 

The  industries  of  the  department  include  a   number  of   which   he   executed,  begin- 

pa  perm  a  king,   sugar   production,  and   the  uing  with  Pope'*  Villa  in  1811.     He  also 

niauuiarture    of    various    textile    fabrics,  engraved  works  by  Claude,   Michael  An- 

Pop.  i'10in;i    r».T».410.  gelo,  Gasper  Poussin,  Landseer,  etc.     He 

Pll.Yi    (Hsuastuxo),    Emperor    of  passed  much  of  his  life  in  Paris,  and  was 

China.     He  was  born  February  elected    a   corresponding    member   of   the 

11.  r.KH'i,  and  acceded  in  11X18,  in  his  third  French  Institute. 

year,  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Kwang  Pvp^m&lion     (P|«'nia^>*<>n)t    **»   Greek 

llgsu.     His  father,  Prince  Chun,  acts  as  ^Jb"1**1""    mythology,    a    king   of 

regcut.  Cyprus,  who,  having  made  an  ivory  image 

PllZZOla'na       ^  Possolana  and  Cc~  of  a  maiden   fell   in   love  with   his  own 

mints,  work,  and  entreated   Venus  to  endow  it 

Pwllheli     t  Ptil-ha'l£ ) ,  a  parliamentary  with  life.     His  prayer  was  granted,  and 

and  municipal  borough  and  the  maiden  became  his  wife. 
seaport  of  Wales,  in  Carnarvonshire,  on  Pvp*mV  (P*K#m*)»  one  of  a  race  of 
Cardigan  Bay,  21  miles  s.  w.  of  Carnar-  ^JBXIXJ  dwarfs,  first  mentioned  by 
von.  It  is  an  old  town,  is  surrounded  Homer  as  dwelling  on  the  shores  of 
by  splendid  scenery,  is  much  visited  by  Ocean,  and  having  to  sustain  a  war 
tourists,  and  has  become  a  favorite  water-  against  the  cranes  every  spring.  Later 
ing  place.  It  belongs  to  the  Carnarvon  writers  place  them  mainly  in  Africa,  and 
district  of  parliamentary  boroughs.  Pop.  Aristotle  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
noil)  371*1.  Recent  travelers  hare  found  tribes  of 
Pvffimia  (pi-3'iui-a^t  a  form  of  blood-  dwarfs  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  in  the 
xjr  ma  poisoning,  a  dangerous  dis-  Andaman  and  Philippine  Islands  (See 
ease  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  AVprifM),  and  also  related  tribes  else- 
decaying  tissue,  forming  pus  (which  see),  where  in  that  region.  A  tribe  of  PTf* 
into  the  Mood  circulation.  Such  matter  mies  has  recently  been  discovered  in  New 
may  be  introduced  through  an  ulcer,  Guinea,  averaging  4  feet,  3  inches  in 
wound,  an  imperfectly  closed  vein,  or  a  height  and  extremely  wild.  In  addition 
mucous  membrane,  as  that  of  the  nose,  a  dwarf  race  has  been  reported  in  New 
This  disease  was  commou  after  severe  Britain,  who  dwell  in  rock  clefts  and 
operations  in  crowded  hospitals,  whose  steal  fruit.  There  are  also  very  short 
atmosphere  was  loaded  w:th  purulent  or  people  in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  the 
contaminated  matter.  It  has  been  much  Solomon  Islands,  and  the  Malay  nenio- 
checked  of  late  years  by  the  improved  sula,  but  these  indicate  a  race  mixture. 
ventilation  of  hospitals,  and  by  the  ap-  The  Bushmen  of  South  Africa  are  a 
plication  of  antiseptics  in  the  perform-  small  people,  but  not  dwarfish.  See  Ak- 
auce  of  surgical  operations  and  the  dress-  kas. 

ing  of  wounds.  Pvl&deS     (pl'la-dei),   in   Greek  my- 

Pvp*nfto*ftTiTJTri    (pik-nng'o-nunO.  a  *                 thology.    son    of    Strophiua, 

xymuguuiuu    gonus    of    Arachnids,  king  of  Phocis,  and  Anaxibia.  the  sister 

the  sea-<pid»rs.     Some  species  are  para-  of   Agamemnon,   after   whose   murder  by 

sine    upon    fishes   and   other   marine   ani-  Clytemnestra.    their    son    Orestes,    being 

mals.  hut  the  common  speries,  /*.  lit  tortile*  carried  secretly  to  the  court  of  Strophius. 

is  fi-i-*-  w\.*'i\  adult,  anil  does  not   appear  formed     the     friendship     with      Pylades 

to  be  parasitic  during  any  period  of  its  which    has    become    proverbial.     lie    •*- 

exist>'tu-i*.     1\   Iliilini'iruui   attaches  itself  sisted  Orestes  in  murdering  Clytemnestra. 

p;ir;i>iti«  ally  t->  ih.»  whale.  and  eventually  married  his  sister  Electra. 

Pve    ■  P1'*  1I*'VKY  Jamks.  a  poet  lanre-  Pyle   (pil),    Howard,    American   artist 

*       at»-  of  Kngland.  was  l»orn  in  1745,  *JXS'    and  writer,  born  at  Wilmington, 

of  an  old  Berkshire  family.     In  17*4  he  Delaware,   in    1S53:  died   in   1011.      His 

»'nt«'pMl  parliament  as  member  for  Bucks,  brilliant  work  as  an  illustrator  made  him 

Having   in    177."»   published  a   translation  one  of  the  foremost  of  American  artists. 

of   six    odis   of    Pindar,    in    177S  one  of  Pvlon    <Pl'lon>«  in   Egyptian  architec- 

Fr.-di-rirk   the   treat's  Art  of   War.   and  J*V1X    ture,  the  name  given  to  towers 

in    I7*«i  another  of  the   Po<  f  iV*  of  Aris-  or  masses  of  masonry,  somewhat 


tulle,  with  a  •omtnontary.  he  was,  in  Ming  truncated  pyramids,  placed  one  on 
17'.ni.  appointed  jH»et  laureate.  In  171*2  each  side  at  the  entrance  of  temples,  and 
Ue  was  appointed   a  Westminster  police    having     a     very     imposing     appearand* 


Pylorus 


Behind  them  In  the  larger  temples  there 
was  often  ■  large  open  court,  and  in 
front  there  might  be  an  aveuue  with 
apblnxes  on  either  aide.  An  entrance  of 
which  tbeae  pylon*  form  pari  is  some- 
time*   called    a    propyls*.    Bee    Egypt 


tntntme.      See  Stomach. 
TKjlnc    Ipi'los.i,     a     town     of     ancient 
xjfius    cVeece.   memornble  Id  the  I'elo- 
ponnesian    war,   and    represented    by   the 
modem   Xai-m-iuo. 

pym       (pim),  John,  nn   English  States- 
*  man   and    lender   oE   the   popular 

parly  during  the  reigns  of  .Iiiuie*  I  and 
Charles  I,  whs  horn  in  Somersetshire  in 
lftSi:  studied  .it  Oxford  am]  became 
famous  as  a  lawyer.  He  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  11114,  and  during  ilie  reign  of 
James  he  nltaiued  great  influence  by  l)is 
opposition  to  the  arbitral?  measures  of 
the  king,  lie  was  n  zealous  I'lirlUn.  In 
1620  he  took  part  in  the  impeachment  of 


Pyramid 

ing  the  negotiation  of  any  peace  with 
the  king  which  did  not  secure  the  liberties 
of  the  subject  and  the  supremacy  of  par- 
liament. It  was  mainly  his  financial 
skill  that  enabled  the  parliamentary  army 
to  keep  the  field.  In  Nov.,  11143.  he  was 
made  lieutenant-general  of  ordnance,  and 
In  the  following  month  be  died,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Pymma-wood,  lhe  wo°"  ?f  thc  ,L°- 

See  Bloodtcood. 

Pyramid      iP^'-r^h     In     geometry. 
•*  ■     Is  strictly  a  sola]  contained 


._  strictly  a 
i   plane  triangular,  square,  or  polyg- 
liuae.   and   other   "'-    


a  point.  This  point  is  called  the  vcrtcs 
of  lhe  pyramid;  and  the  planes  which 
meet  in  tbc  vertex  are  culled  the  side*, 
which  are  necessarily  all  triangles,  hav- 
ing for  their  bases  the  side*  of  I  lie  Imi-jc  of 
the  pyramid.  Every  pyramid  U  iiiie-tliird 
the  solid  content  of  a  prism  that  hai 
the  same  base  and  altitude  as  the  pyra- 
mid. Pyramids  are  drunniinmed  iriangii- 
lar,  square,  pentagonal,  etc.,  according 
as  the  hasp  Ii  a  triangle,  n  square,  u 
pentagon,  < ' 


mi  n 

lid   \vi- 

Short     1'a 

ii.-nt      tl 

f     HMO     Pym     and 

leadei-s  ..f 

the 

IHjpulai 

•  party,  and  in  ItHl 

ing  a  rectangular  base  and  four  triangu- 
lar Bides  terminating  in  a  [Mint,  used  by 
the  ancient*  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
for  Bepulehers  or  for  religious  purposes, 
especially  in  Egypt.  The  largest  and 
moat  re  murk  able  oF  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
mid* occur  in  several  ".mops  tin  tin'  went 
aide  of  the  Nile,  on  the  Iwrder  of  the 
Libyan  desert,  extending  fur  a  distance 
of  about  2!i  mileii  from  north  to  south, 
the  farthest  north  being  opposite  Calm. 
They  are  built  chiefly  of  the  ban]  lime- 
stone Of  the  adjacent  hills,  but  large 
block*  of  granite  brought  from  a  distance 
are  also  used,  especially  on  thp  outside. 
The  four  sliles  are  ko  placed  as  to  face 
the  four  cardinal  points.  Some  of  these 
structures  belong  to  a  very  aitvlenl  date 
in  the  empire.  The  atones  used  varied  in 
siie,  but  arc  mostly  large,  and  have 
required  great  niet'linniciil  skill  to  quarry 
them,  transport  them,  and  raise  and  ad- 
just them  in  their  proper  places.  An  al- 
most incredible  number  of  Inlsircn 


I'ytn    was    ciffered    lhe    chaucellorship    of    engaged    in    erecting    (be    chief    Egyptian 
the   i'xclni(iii»r.      Hi'    impeached    Strafford,    pyramids,    of    which   the   group  of   <ii?.ch. 


nod    . 


appeared    i 


r   of   the    (;ro«d 

ll--m„n.lr,im-r,  the  final  appeal  presented 
in  llftl.  and  one  of  lhe  five  memliers  to 
arrest  tvhnui   the  kinir  went  tn  t lie  House 

of    ('..rimmus     ill     .Imumry,     HU'J.      When 

■  p|n>iii|p.!  mi'  .if  the  cimmittee  of  safety, 
and    while  he   lived  wan  active  In  ------ 


group  o 
4  miles  a.  W.  of  t'slro.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  the  ancient  Memphis,  is  the  ino-t  rc- 
marknhle.  This  group  consist*  of  nine 
p>ramids,  among  them  the  three  most 
celebrated  of  all,  the  pyramid  of  I'hoops 
(Khuful,  called  the  Ore-   ' '        ' 


resiat-    i»-    Great    Pyramid    took    100,000    mer 


Pyramus  and  Thisbe  Pyrinta 

working  for  ten  years  to  make  a  cause-  haying  immediately  before  killed  an  ox* 

way  3000  feet  long  in  order  to  facilitate  Pyramus    appearing   on   the   scene,   and 

the    transport    of    the    stone    from    the  concluding     from     the     blood-besmeared 

?iuarries;  and  the  same  number  of  men  robe   that  Thisbe  was  dead,   killed  him- 

or  tweLty   vears  more   to  complete   the  self.     Thisbe  returning  soon  afterwards, 

pyramid  itself.     Its  base  forms  a  square,  and  finding  the  body  of  her  lover,  also 

each    side   of   which    was   originally    7(18  killed  herself.     The  story  was  very  popa- 

feet,  though  now,  by  the  removal  of  the  lar  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  who  made 

coating,    only    750    feet    long,    occupying  it  the  subject  of  the  burlesque  interlude 

13    acres.     The    outer    surface    forms    a  in  A  Midsummer  Night'*  Dream. 

series    of    steps,    each    of    the    average  Pyrenees    (P.ir'&~D&E)ff   &    lofty   moan- 
height    of    3    feet    or    more.     When    the       jrx^u^co   tam  range>  ^ne  cre8£  0f  toe 

structure  was  perfect  this  step  formation  main  chain  of  which  forms  the  boundary 

was   hidden   by   the  coating,   which   ren-  between    France    and    Spain.     It    abuts 

dered    the    sides   quite   smooth,   and    the  with  one  extremity  on  the  Mediterranean, 

apex,  where  there  is  now  a  space  of  12  and    with    the    other    on    the    Atlantic 

sq.  yards,  was  no  doubt  originally  quite  Its  length,  from  Gape  Creux  on  the  Golf 

sharp.     The  height  was  originally  about  of  Lyons  to  Fontarabia  on  the  Bay  of 

480  feet,  but  is  now  only  451.     The  in-  Biscay,    is    about    280    miles,    and    its 

terior,  entered  41)  feet  above  the  base  of  greatest    breadth    little    more    than    50 

the  north  face,  contains  several  chambers,  miles.     It   consists   of   two   lines,   which 

one   of   which,  called   the   King's   Cham-  form     parallel     ridges    about    20    miles 

ber,   is  34J    feet  long,   17  wide,  and   19  from   each   other,   except   near   the   cen- 

high,  and  contains  a  sarcophagus  of  red  ter,  towards  which  the  range  rises  both 

gruuite.     The    second    pyramid     is    GOO  from    the   east    and    west.     The   descent 

feet  square  and  447  feet  high.     The  third  on  the  south  side  is  much  more  abrupt 

pyramid  is  only  354  feet  square  and  203  than    on    the    north.     Its    loftiest    sum* 

feet  high,  and  is  the  best  constructed  of  mits  are  near  its  center,  where  its  cul- 

the    three.     The    six    smaller    pyramids  minating    point,    Maladetta,    or    Pic    dt 

which  complete   the  Gizeh   group  are  of  NCthou,     reaches     a     height     of     11,421 

much     inferior    interest.     The    pyramids  feet.     The  principal  passes  in  the  Pyre* 

are  supposed  to  have  been  built   by   the  nees,   formed   by  the  meeting  of  valleyi 

respective  kings  as  tombs  and  memorials  from  opposite  sides  of  the  axis,  take  id 

of  themselves;  and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  east  part  of  the  chain  the  name  of 

they  were  begun  at  the  beginning  of  each  Cols,    and    towards    the    center    that    of 

reign,  and  that  their  size  corresponded  with  Torts.      Only    four    of    these    are    con- 

the  length  of  it.     About  350  yards  south-  veuicntly  practicable  for  carriages.    Two 

west   of   the  Great   Pyramid   is  the  cele-  great  railway  tunnels,  completed  in  1913, 

brated    Sphinx.     Ruins  of  pyramids   are  will  do  much  to  shorten  the  journey  and 

to  be  found  at  Benares  in  India  und  in  to   promote    traffic   between   France   and 

other  parts  of  the  East.     Certain  menu-  Spain.     In  the  Pyrenees  is  to  be  found 

ments  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  found  in  some    of    the    finest    scenery    in    France. 

Mexico,  are  also  called  pyramids.     These  The  climate,  genial  and  warm,  banishes 

seem    to    have    been    intended    to    serve  perpetual     snow     to     1300     feet     fllfjjjr 

as  temples,  the  tops  of   thorn   being  ilat  than    the    snow-line    of    the    Alps.     The 

and  surmounted  by  a  house  or  chamber  French     Pyrenees     abound     In     mineral 

in  which  sacred  rites  were  probably  per-  springs,    in    connection    with    which   are 

formed.     The    largest    and    perhaps    the  some   of    the   gayest   watering   places  In 

oldest  of  them  is  that  of  Cholula.  which  Europe,     chief     among     them     Magneres 

is  said  to  have  a  base  of   1770  feet,  ami  de  Luchon.    Barege  is  in  a  dreary  gorge, 

a  height  of  177  feet.  hut   its   waters  are   celebrated   for  their 

Pvr'aTmiq  and  This'he     n  i)air  of  «*""icacy. 

ryr  araus  ana  xms  ue,    (I(»voted  pvr£n£es    (pe-ra-na),  the  Frencn 

lovers,  who,  as  thrir  story  is  told  by  Ovid  Jx^*  CCB     name  of  the  Pyrenees,  gif» 

(Met.,    iv,  f>T>-l(»r>),    resided    in    Babylon,  ing   name   to   three   French  departments, 

and    being    prevented    by    their    parents  — 'Baskks-Pyk£n£es   (bus-p&-ra-nft)   is  a 

from   meeting  openly,   were  in   the  habit  department   of   Southwestern   France,  at 

of  secretly  conversing   through  an   open-  the  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.     Its  In- 

ing  of  the  wall,  as  their  houses  adjoined,  dustry   is  mainly  agricultural.     The  sur- 

Tliey  agreed  one  day  to  meet  at  the  tomb  face    is    diversified,    there    is    much    fine 

of    Ninus.    when    Thisbe,    who    was    the  scenery,  and  the  forests  are  extensive  and 

first    at    the    rendezvous,    was    surprised  valuable.     Biarritz,     its    chief    watering 

by  a  lioness  and  took  to  flight.     In  her  place,  is  well  known  as  a  health  resort 

haste    she    dropped    her    garment,    which  especially  in  winter.     Pan  is  the  capital 

the  Lioness   seizing,   covered  with  blood,  of  the  department.    Area,  2948  sq.  miles; 


Pyrenees  Pyrolusite 


pop.  426347.— HAUms-Pntirtxs  (Ot-  number  of  thermometric  decrees  being 
pt-rt-na)  is  a  deportment  of  Southern  both  of  them  known,  the  absolute  heating 
France,  bounded  partly  by  Spain,  partly  effect  of  the  sun,  acting  upon  a  given  area 
by  Bassea-Pyrtoeaa,  and  other  depart-  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment, 
meats.  To  It  In  the  south  belong  some  can  be  readily  found. 
of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Pyrenees.  Pvritefl  (pl-rt'tes),  a  name  given  in 
The  fins  scenery  and  the  mineral  springs  *  J**1^0  mineralogy  to  various  metallic 
of  the  department  attract  many  visitors,  sulphides,  chiefly  to  the  sulphides  of  cop- 
Area,  1740  square  miles;  pop.  212,173.  per  and  iron.  Pyrites  is  largely  used  as 
Tarbe*  is  the  capital— - Ptrxh&es-Orien-  a  source  of  sulphur  in  the  manufacture 
tales  (p§-ri-nft-so-r#-an-t4l)v  a  depart-  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  widely  diffused 
ment  of  Southern  France,  bordering  on  and  plentiful  mineral,  occurring  in  many 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Spanish  iron-  different  kinds  of  rocks.  It  is  abundant 
tier.  Its  chief  wealth  lies  in  its  wines,  in  many  coal  seams,  and  is  apt  to  be- 
of  which  the  well-known  Houssillon  is  come  so  heated  by  the  action  of  water 
one.  The  department  is  also  very  rich  in  and  air,  which  change  it  into  sulphate  of 
iron.  Perpignan  is  the  capital.  Area,  iron,  as  to  set  fire  to  the  coal.  Copper 
1592  square  miles;  pop.  212,121.  pyrites,  called  also  yellow  copper  and 
Pyrenees     ^>EACE  0F  TIIE»  concluded  chalcopyrite,    is    the   most    abundant    of 

»  *  between  France  and  Spain  all  the  ores  of  copper,  and  yields  a  con- 
by  Cardinal  Mazarin  and  De  Haro,  on  the  siderable  portion  of  the  world'**  copper. 
He  des  Faisans,  in  the  river  Bidassoa,  on  The  color  of  pyrites  has  often  canned  it 
the  borders  of  the  two  countries,  No-  to  be  mistaken  for  gold,  of  which  there  is 
vember  7,  1659,  terminated  a  war  which  a  notable  instance  in  the  early  history 
bad  lasted  for  twenty-four  years.  By  of  Virginia.  For  iron  pyrites  see  Iron. 
this  treaty  Spain  ceded  to  France  Rous-  Pvritz  (P€'ritz)»  an  ancient  town  of 
sillon,  with  the  fortress  of  Perpignan,  *JXXU*  Prussia,  24  miles  southeast  of 
etc.,  so  that  the  Pyrenees  have  since  Stettin.  Its  chief  industries  are  niachin- 
formed  the  boundary  of  the  two  king-  ery,  sugar  manufacture,  and  agriculture, 
dome;    and    in    the   Netherlands,   Artols,  Pop.  (1905)  8000. 

and    part    of    Flanders,    Hainault,    and  PvrmOTlt  (pir'mont),     *     watering 

Luxemburg,   with   a  number   of   fortified  j**"vui   place    of    Prussia,    in    the 

towns.  principality    of    Waldeck    aud    Pyrmont 

Pvrethnilll    (pi-r*th'rum),  a  genus  of  (which  see),  34  miles  s.  8.  w.  of  Hanover. 

*                         herbaceous  plants  nearly  Small   but   well    built,   with   several    line 

allied  to  Chrysanthemum.     P.  Parthenium  promenades,  it  contains  a  palace,  and  a 

is  known  as  feverfew ;  from  P.  roieum  is  very  complete  bathing  establishment.    The 

made  the  well-known  Persian  insect-pow-  water   is  chalybeate,  possessing  valuable 

der.  medicinal  properties.     Over  100,000  bot- 

PvrPOS     (pir'gos),  a  town  of  Greece,  ties  of  water  are  annually  exported.    Pop. 

'    o         near    the    west    coast    of    the  1500. 

Morea.  and   not    far  from   the   mouth  of  Pxrrn-AlApfriritv    (pl'rft),   a   name 

the  liuphia  (Alnheios).     Its  harbor  is  at  *JLU  cicutii^ity      fven  to  ei^^ity 

Katakolo.   to   which   there   is   a   railway,  produced  by  heat,  as  when  tourmaline  be- 

and   it   carries   on   a   considerable   trade,  comes   electric   by   being   heated   between 

Pop.  (1907)  i:*,<J90.  10°  and  100°  Centigrade. 

Pyrheliometer  irrftiSSMt  Pyrogallic  Acid  &UUn'iok«J 

vised   by   M.   Potiillet   for  measuriug  the  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  gallic 

intensity  of  tin*  heat  of  the  sun.     It  con-  acid  (which  see).     It  forms  crystals  that 

sists   cf   a    shallow    cylindrical   vessel   of  have  neither  smell   nor  color,   is   readily 

thin  silver  or  copper,  containing  water  or  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  has  a 

mercury     in     which     a     thermometer     is  neutral   reaction,  readily  absorb*  oxygen 

plunged.     The  upper  surface  of  the  vessel  in  an   alkaline  solution,   and  becomes  of 

is  covered  with  lampblack,  so  ns  to  make  a  dark  brown  color.     It  is  used  in  pho- 

It  absorb  as  much   heat  as  possible,  and  tography,  and  sometimes  as  a  hair-dye. 

the    vessel    is    atturhed    to   a    support    in  Pyr'olfc,     See  Wintcrgrcen. 

such  a  way  that  the  upper  surface  can  1m»  *             *                        9 

always  made   to   receive   the   rays  of   the  PvrollPTIftftTIS   Acid  '  D*" nl""*  ne* 

sun  perpendicularly.     The  actual  amount  *JAV"BUWUD   "vluu«),    an    im- 

of  heat  absorbed  bv  the  instrument  is  cal-  pure  acetic  acid  obtained  by  the  distills- 

dilated  by  ordinary  calorimctrical  means,  tion  of  wood. 

The  area  "of  the  exposed  blackened  surface  Pvrolnftlte    (pl-ro-10'slt),  *  black  ore 

and    the    amount    of    water    or    mercury  *J*vai*oam*    0j    manganese,    occurring 

which  has  been  raised  through  a  certain  crystallised  and  massive  in   Devonshire, 


Pyrometer  Pyrrlras 

Warwickshire,     Thuringia,     Brazil     and  phuret  of  antimony  gives  a  less  greenish 

other  places.     It  is  the  binoxide,  dioxide,  blue   than   zinc,   but   with   much   smoke; 

or  peroxide  of  manganese,  and   is  much  amber,    resin,    and   common   salt   give  a 

used  in  chemical  processes.  yellow  fire.     Lampblack  produces  a  very 

Pvrometer     (pl-roin'e-ter),   any   in-  red   color   with   gunpowder,   and   a   pink 

*                        strument,    the    object    of  with  niter  in  excess.     Verdigris  imparts  a 

which    is    to   measure   all   gradations    of  pale   green,   sulphate   of  copper   and  sal 

temperature  above  those  indicated  by  the  ammoniac    a    palm-tree    green.     Lycopo- 

mercurial  thermometer.     Wedgwood's  py-  dium,    used   also   in    the   manufacture  of 

rometer,  the  first  which  came  into  exten-  stage-lightning,   burns  with   a   rose  color 

sive  use,  was  used  by  him  for  testing  the  and  a  magnificent  flame.     See  Firework*. 

heat  of  his  pottery  and  porcelain   kilns,  PyrOXVllC   SDirit   (Pl-roka-H'ik),     * 

and  depended  on  the  property  of  clay  to  *          »              "           common  name  for 

contract    on    exposure    to    heat.      Many  met  hylic  alcohol  or  wood-spirit.    See 

different    modes    have    been    proposed    or  Methyl. 

actually    employed    for    measuring    high  PvrOXVline     (pl-roks'i-lin),   a   term 

temperatures;    as    by   contraction,    as    in  *,Jrxv    J     **c    embracing  guncotton  and 

Wedgwood's;  by  the  expansion  of  bars  of  all  other  explosive  substances  obtained  by 

different  metals;  by  change  of  pressure  in  immersing    vegetable    fiber    in    nitric   or 

confined   gases;    by   t lie  amount   of   heat  nitrosulphuric  acid,  and  then  suffering  it 

imparted  to  a  cold  mass;   by  the  fusing  to  dry.     These  substances  are  nitroderiv- 

point  of  solids ;  by  color,  as  red  and  white  atives  of  cellulose, 

heat,  etc.  Pvrrllfl.       ^ee  Deucalion. 

Pvrorae     (P*'r°P)»    fire-garnet    or    Bo-  *J**lxa'« 

'       "       heminn  garnet,  a  dark-red  va-  Pyrrhic  DflUCe    (pir'ik),  an  ancient 

riety  of  garnet,  found  embedded  in  trap  *JXXX1JA'  ^cmA^  Grecian    warlike 

tufa   in    the   mountains   of    Bohemia.    .It  dance,    which    consisted    chiefly    in    such 

occurs  also  in   Saxony  in  serpentine.  an  adroit  and  nimble  turning  of  the  body 

PvrOtvhone     (pi'ru-fon).  a  musical  in-  as   represented   an  attempt   to  avoid  the 

ijivyauuc    strument,    in    which    the  strokes  of  an  enemy   in  battle,   and  th* 

various  notes  are  produced  by  the  burn-  motions    necessary    to    perform    it    were 

ing  of   hydrogen   gas   within   glass   tubes  looked   upon   as   a   kind   of   training   for 

of  various  sizes  and   lengths.  war. 

PvrnQnnnA    (pl'ru-skop),    an    instru-  Pxrrrhn    (pir'rd),    a    Grecian    philoso- 

xyiustupe   ment    fop    measuring   the  xynuw  pger  of  Eligj  founder  of  the 

intensity   of   boat    radiating   from   a   hot  Pyrrhonian  or  skeptical  school,  flourished 

body  or  the  frigorific  influence  of  a  cold  about    340    B.C.     He    was    early    led    to 

body.  apply  himself  to  philosophy  by  the  writ- 

PvrOSlS     (pi-ro'sis),  in  medicine,  a  dis-  ings    of   Democritus,   and,   accompanying 

J                case  of  the  stomach  attended  his  master,  Anaxarchus,  to  India,  in  the 

with  a  sensation   of  burning  in  the  epi-  train   of  Alexander   the  Great,   he   there 

gastrium,    accompanied    with    an    eructa-  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of 

tioii  of  watery  fluid,  usually  insipid,  but  the   B  rah  mans,   Magi,  and  other  eastern 

sometimes  acrid.     It   is  commonly  called  philosophers.     Spending  a  great   part  of 

Wattrbrash.  his  life  in  solitude,  and  abstaining  from 

Pvrosomfl.    (pl-ru-sf/ma),  a   genus  of  all  decided  opinions  concerning  moral  and 

Ajriuauina   phosphorescent     Molluscoi-  physical    phenomena,    he    endeavored    to 

da,    of    the    group    Tunicata,    compound  attain  a  state  of  tranquillity  not  to  be 

ascidians    inhabiting    the    Mediterranean  affected  by  fear,  joy,  or  sorrow.     He  died 

and  Atlantic.     They  unite  in  great  mini-  in    his    ninetieth    year;     the    Athenians 

l>ers,    forming    a    largo    hollow    cylinder,  erected  a  statue  in  honor  of  him,  and  his 

open  at  one  end  and  closed  at  the  other,  countrymen,  who  had  made  him  a  high- 

Kuimmiiig  in  the  ocean  by  the  alternate  priest,  raised  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

contraction  and  dilatation  of  its  compo-  His  chief  doctrines  were  the  uncertainty 

mnt   individual  animals.  of  all   human  knowledge,  and   the  belief 

PvrotechriV    Od-ru-tck'ni).    the    sci-  that  virtue  is  the  only  good.     Pyrrho  left 

*                   J    ence   of   making   and  no  writings.     It  is  only  from  the  works 

using  artificial  fireworks,  the  chief  ingre-  of  his  later  followers,  particularly  Sextos 

dicnts  of  which  are   niter,  sulphur,  and  Kmpiricus,   that  we  learn  the  principles 

charcoal.     Iron    filings    yield    bright    red  of  his  school.     A  disposition  to  doubt  is 

and  white  sparks.     Steel  filings  and  cast-  often  called,  from  this  philosopher,  P|fr- 

iron   lx>ringM   contain  carbon,  and   give  a  rhonism. 
more  brilliant   fire  with  wavy  radiations. 
Topper  filings  give  flame  a  greenish  tint, 

those  of  zinc  a  fine  blue  color;  the  sul-  era  Is  of  antiquity, 


a  rhonism. 

*•  PvrrliiiQ    (pir'rus),    king    of    Epirus, 

t,  * jriiiiua    one  of  tne  mo§t  notable  ayn- 

I-  erals  of  antiquity,  was  born  about  818 


Pyrin 


Pytheas 


M*  and  was  left  an  orphan  in  child- 
hood. He  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
bis  ancestors  when  about  twelve  years 
of  aft*  and  reigned  peacefully  five  years, 
when  advantage  was  taken  of  his  absence 
to  transfer  the  crown  to  his  great-uncle, 
Neoptoiemus.  After  serving  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and 
greatly  distinguishing  himself  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Ipsus,  against  Antigonus,  b.o.  301, 
Pyrrhus  recovered  his  dominions,  which 
be  shared  with  his  rival,  and  then  caused 
the  latter  to  be  put  to  death.  He  next 
contended  for  possession  of  Macedonia, 
and  in  280  passed  over  into  Italy  to 
assist  the  Greeks  against  Rome.  He  de- 
feated the  Romans  in  two  battles,  but 
with  severe  loss  to  himself;  then  passed 
over  into  Sicily,  returned  to  Italy  again, 
ind  was  defeated  at  Reneventum  275 
a.c.  He  now  retired  to  Epirus,  took  part 
in  the  Greek  troubles,  and  was  killed  at 
Argos,  B.c.  272. 

Pvrns    (pi'rus),  a  genus  of  ornamental 
*  and  fruit  trees,  the  latter  form- 

ing the  chief  of  our  orchard  fruit,  and 
belonging  to  the  pomeous  section  of  the 
aat.  order  Rosacea?.  There  are  about 
forty  species,  natives  of  the  north  tem- 
perate and  cold  regions.  The  pear  (/\ 
commtni*),  the  apple  or  crab  (P.  Malu$)9 
service-tree  (/'.  tortninHlis  and  dome*- 
rico),  mountain-ash  or  rowan-tree  (i\ 
Aucuparia),  beam-tree  (/'.  Aria),  etc., 
all  belong  to  this  genus. 


as),    a    Gre- 
8up- 


Pythagoras  '^ft^hA 

posed  to  have  been  born  about  58<$  B.C. 
it  Samos.  He  wont  to  Scvros,  and  was 
ei  scholar  of  Pherecydes  till  the  death  of 
the  latter;  others  make  him  also  n  scholar 
af  T hales  and  Anaximander.  He  is  said 
to  have  gathered  knowledge  from  the  phi- 
losophers or  learned  men  of  Phoenicia, 
Syria,  Kgypt,  Rabylon,  India,  etc.,  but 
eventually  settled  at  the  Greek  city  of 
L'rotoua  in  Lower  Italy,  probably  about 
MS)  B.C.  His  abilities  and  character  led 
great  numbers,  chiefly  of  the  noble  and 
wealthy  classes,  to  adopt  his  views. 
Three  hundred  of  these  were  formed  into 
a  select  fraternity  or  order,  and  were 
bound  by  vow  to  Pythagoras  and  each 
it  her,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the 
rites  and  observances  enjoined  by  their 
master,  and  studying  his  philosophy. 
They  thus  formed  at  once  a  philosophical 
school  and  a  religious  order.  The  initi- 
al influence  of  tins  body  became  very 
•onsiderable,  and  was  exerted  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  ariMorratic  party.  The  dem- 
K'riitic  party  strenuously  opposed  the 
growing  power  of  the  order,  and  their 
•nmity  caused  Pvthagoras  to  retire  to 
Metapontum,    where    he   died   about   506 


B.O.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  his  system 
appears  to  owe  very  much  to  a  vivid  im- 
agination acting  upon  the  then  prevailing 
ignorance  respecting  the  order  of  nature. 
What  was  not  known  was  guessed  at, 
with  the  usual  result.  In  the  case  of 
Pythagoras,  as  in  that  of  other  teachers 
of  those  early  times,  the  popular  effect 
of  this  partial  knowledge  was  heightened 
by  mingling  it  with  secret  doctrines.  One 
of  these  doctrines  was  the  transmigration 
of  souls;  and  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have 
believed  himself  to  have  previously  lived 
in  several  bodies.  He  had  also  abstruse 
theories  respecting  numbers,  geometry, 
and  music,  which  he  valued  very  highly 
as  fitting  the  soul  for  contemplation. 
The  effect  of  his  teachiug,  however,  was 
such  that  his  disciples  are  said  to  have 
paid  him  divine  honors  after  his  death. 
In  appearance  he  was  grave,  command- 
ing, and  dignified.  He  abstained  from  all 
animal  food,  limiting  himself  to  a  vege- 
table diet.  His  public  instruction  con- 
sisted of  practical  discourses  in  which  he 
recommended  virtue  and  dissuaded  from 
vice,  with  a  particular  reference  to  the 
various  relations  of  mankind,  as  those 
of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  chil- 
dren, citizens  and  magistrates,  etc.  His 
disciples  were  required  to  practice  the 
greatest  purity  and  simplicity  of  manners. 
He  imposed  upou  them,  it  is  said,  a  silence 
of  from  two  to  five  years,  according  to 
circumstances.  He  alone  who  had  passed 
through  the  appointed  series  of  'rials 
was  allowed  to  hear  the  word  of  the  mas- 
ter in  his  immediate  presence.  To  the 
initiated  the  doctrines  were  not  delivered, 
as  to  others,  under  the  mask  of  images 
and  symbols,  but  unveiled.  Pythagoras 
left  no  writings,  the  Qoldcn  Sentences 
extant  under  his  name  having  been  com- 
posed or  compiled  by  later  hands. 

Pythagorean  Bean  ift?XUA& 

lumbium  speciosum.     See  Xclumbium. 

Pythagorean    Theorem, 

the  forty-seventh  proposition  of  tho  first 

book  of  Euclid'*  Element*,  which  shows 

that    in    any    right-angled    triangle    the 

square  of  the  hypotenuse  is  equal  to  the 

sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides. 

Pw+YiAoa  (pith'e-as),  a  famous  navi- 
ijrmctta    Bj|(or  of  ||w  Qt99k  wlony  of 

Massilia.  now  Marseilles,  *upp<med  to 
have  lived  about  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (say  330  u.c>.  He  is  re- 
puted to  have  sailed  along  the  west  coast 
of  Europe,  entered  the  English  Channel, 
and  traveled  some  distance  in  Britain, 
then,  continuing  his  Journey  northward, 
to  have  arrived  at  Thule  (supposed  to 
be  Iceland).    In  a  second  voyage  he  en- 


Pythian  Games  Pyxidium 

tered  the  Baltic,  where  he  proceeded  as  a  kind  of  hooked  claw.    The  head  exceeds 

far  as  a   river  which  he  called   Tanais,  the  neck  in  thickness,  and  the  mouth  is 

and  on   the  banks  of   which  amber  was  extremely  large.     Aided  by  their  prehen- 

found.     We  only   know  of   him   through  sile  tails  and  rudimentary  hinder  limbs, 

Strabo,  Pliny,  and  others.  the  pythons  suspend  themselves  from  the 

PtrrhiaTi    fiomAQ    (pith'i-an),  one  of  branches  of   trees  and   lie   in  wait   near 

xy  vmau  vrtwuca  tlle  four  great  Gre_  water  for  animais  wnjCQ  come  to  drink. 

cian  games,  instituted  in  honor  of  Apollo,  The  genus  Python  contains  various  spe- 

and    celebrated   at   Delphi.     Until    about  ties,    the    best    known    of    which    is   the 

586   B.c.   they    were   under   the    manage-  West  African  python  (P.  «eb<r),  common 

ment   of  the   Delphians,   and-  took   place  in  menageries.    The  female  python  hatches 

every   eighth    year;    but   after   that   date  her  eggs  by  the  heat  of  her  body, 

the?  were  conducted  by  the  Amphictyous,  Pythoness    (Pl'tbon-es),  the  priestess 

and  celebrated  every  fourth  year,  prizes  *                     or    Apollo    at    his    temple 

being    given    for    flute-playing,    athletic  at   Delphi,  who   gave   oracular   answers, 

sports,    and    horse    and    chariot    racing.  See  Delphi. 

Eventually  contests  in  tragedy,  painting,  Pyy     (piks;    Greek,   pyxin,    a    box),   a 

sculpture,    etc.,    were    added.      At    first  xJrA'    covered  vessel  used  in  the  Roman 

prizes  of  silver  or  gold  were  awarded,  but  Catholic    Church    to   contain    the    conse- 

afterwards  the  simple  laurel  wreath  and  crated  host.     In  ancient  times,  although 

palm  branch  were  substituted.     They  con-  generally  rectangular  in  shape,  it  some- 

tinued  to  be  celebrated  until  the  end  of  times  had  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  was 

the  fourth  century   of  our  era.  suspended    above    the    altar.     It    is    now 

PvthiaS     Knights    of,    a    benevolent  cylindrical,   cup   or  bell   shaped,   with  a 

ijfiiua^    aQcj   frien(jiy   order,   founded  cross-surmounted  cover,  and  is  frequently 

in  the  United   States   in    18t>4,  and  now  delicately  chased  and  inlaid, 

strong  in  this  country  and  flourishing  in  P<y-jr     Trial  of  the,  the  final  trial  by 

some  other  countries.     It  had  a  member-  J    >    weight  and  assay  of  the  fold  and 

ship    in    1911    in    the    United    States    of  silver  coins  of  the  United  Kingdom,  prior 

711.381.     It    has    an     insurance    depart-  to   their   issue   from   the  mint,  a  certain 

ment  with  a  membership  numbering  09,*  number  being  taken  and  tested  by  way  of 

989,  representing  an  aggregate  life  insur-  sample    of    the    whole.     The    trial    takes 

ance  of  $98,527.5123.  place  periodically  by  a  jury  of  goldsmiths 

Python    ipl'thon),  a  genus  and  family  summoned  by  the  lord-chancellor,  and  con- 

*               of  serpents  allied  to  the  fam-  stitutes  a  public  attestation  of  the  stand- 

ily  Hnidip  or  lions.     They  are  not  venom-  ard  purity  of  the  coin.     The  term  is  also 

ous,   but   kill   their  prey  by  compression,  applied  to  the  assaying  of  gold  and  silver 

The    pythons    belong    exclusively    to    the  plate,  which  takes  place  at  the  different 

Old    World,    and    are   of    enormous    size,  assay  offices. 

sometimes  attaining  a  length  of  30  feet.  Pvxidilim  (piks-id'i-um),  in  botany. 
They  are  found  in  India  and  in  the  islands  jrAAu^uni  ft  capgu]e  with  a  lid,  as 
of  tne  Eastern  Archipelago,  in  Africa  ami  seen  in  henbane  and  in  the  fruit  Lect- 
in Australia.  A  rudimentary  pelvis  and  this  Ollaria,  the  monkey-pot  tree,  a  large 
traces  of  hinder  limbs  exist  in  the  pythons,  forest  tree  of  Brazil.  The  term  is  also 
thebe  structures  terminating  externally  in  applied  to  the  theca  of  mosses. 


Q 


Qthe   seventeenth    letter  In   the  Enf-  90°,  with  an  index  or  vernier,  and  either 

'    Hah    alphabet,    a    consonant    having  plain  or  telescopic  sights,  along  with  a 

the  same  sound  as  fc  or  hard  o.     It  is  plumb-line  or   spirit-level    for   fixing   the 

a   superfluous   letter  in    English,   as   the  vertical  or  horizontal  direction,     its  prin- 

combination   qut  in  which  it  always  oc-  ciple  and  application  is  the  same  as  that 

curs,  could  be  equally  well  expressed  by  of  the  sextant,  by  which  it  is  superseded. 

kto  or  k  alone  when  the  u  is  silent     It  See  Sextant. 

did  not  occur  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  alpha-  Quadrate  Bone  (kwod'rat),  a  bone 
bet,  the  sound  qu  in  Anglo-Saxon  words  ^  o*aa»w  *pvjm?  developed  in  rep- 
being  regularly  written  cw  or  cu,  but  was  tiles  and  birds,  by  means  of  which  the 
borrowed  from  the  French-Latin  alphabet,  lower  juw  is  articulated  or  joined  to  the 
Onanlrpnrina  (kwak'in-bos),  John  skull.  The  lower  jaw  of  these  forms  is 
HUtttivcuuus  Duncan,  author,  born  thus  not  articulated  directly  or  of  itself 
at    New    York    in    1848.     He   became   a  to  the  skull,  as  in  mammals. 

doctor ;  a  tutor  in  rhetoric  at  Columbia  Quadratic  Equations.  ?.*  E*uam 
College  in  1870;  professor  of  rhetoric  at    ^ ******* •*w*v  aj^u»w*vuo.    Uon^ 

Columbia  and  at  Barnard  College  for  Quadrature  (  kwod'ra-tur ) ,  in  as« 
Women  after  1891 ;  professor  emeritus  at  tronomy,     the     position 

Columbia  in  1894.  He  has  written  nu-  of  the  moon  or  a  planet  when  Its  longi- 
merous  school  books  and  other  works,  in-  tude  differs  from  that  of  the  sun  by  UO6  ; 
eluding  Hypnotic  Therapeutics  and  that  is,  when  it  is  90°  distant  from  the 
Enemies  and  Evidences  of  Christianity.  sun. —  Quadrature  of  the  circle,  the  squar- 
Qnadl  (kwa'de),  a  Teutonic  tribe  ing  of  the  circle.  See  Circle. 
^  whose  ancient  territory  was  on   QuadlifTa    (  kwod-rt'ga  ),    an    ancient 

the  Danube,  extending  to  the  Theiss  on  o°    two-wheeled    car    or    char- 

the  east  and  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains  iot  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast.  It 
on  the  north.  They  long  waged  d  est  rue-  was  used  in  racing  in  the  Greek  Olym- 
tive  wars  with  the  Romans,  particularly  plan  games,  and  in  the  games  of  the  Ro- 
under Marcus  Aurelius,  but  cease  to  be   man  circus. 

heard  of  in  the  fifth  century,  having  Quadrilateral  (  kwod-ri-lat'er-al  )t  * 
probably  migrated  further  west  with  the  **ua**XXAa','*'*<*x  name  given  to  the 
Suevi.  space  inclosed  between,  and  defended  by, 

Quadragesima  (  kwod-ra-jes*i-ma ),  four  fortresses  in  Northern  Italy  fa- 
^uauxag^o  ma  a  Latin  word  sig-  mous  in  Austro-Italian  history,  namely, 
nifying  fortieth,  and  used  to  denote  the  Peschiera  and  Mantua  on  the  Mincio,  and 
torty  days  of  fast  (Lent)  preceding  Verona  and  Legnago  on  the  Adige. 
Easter.  Quadragesima  Sunday  is  the  Quadrille  (kwod-ril'),  *  dance  of 
first  Sunday  in  Lent.     See  Lent.  i»uauiiiig   French   origin,   which   con- 

Quadran^le  (  kwod'ran-gl  ),  in  ge-  sists  generally  of  five  consecutive  figures 
^  5         onietry,   a   quadrilateral    or   movements,    danced    by    four   sets   of 

hgure:  a  plane  figure  having  four  sides,  couples,  each  forming  the  side  of  a  square, 
and  consequently  four  angles.  In  ordi-  Quadrille  a  *nm0  at  cards,  played 
nary  language  it  is  a  square  or  quad-  **ua**i.Aj»M?,  ^y  jQur  pen^ns,  wJth  a 
rangular  court  surrounded  by  buildings,  pack  of  forty  cards,  the  eight,  nine  and 
as  often  seen  in  the  buildings  of  a  college,  ten  of  each  suit  being  thrown  aside. 
school,  or  the  like.  Quadrille  was  very  popular  and  fashion* 

Quadrant  (  kwod'rant  ),  an  instru-  able  in  England  about  the  beginning  of 
^  ment   for  measuring  angu-   the  century,  but  is  now  almost  forgotten. 

lar  altitudes,  variously  constructed  and  Ombre,  the  game  celebrated  by  Pope  in 
mounted  for  different  specific  uses  in  as-  his  Rape  of  the  Lock,  is  essentially  the 
tronomy.  navigation,  surveying,  etc.,  con-  same  game,  but  played  by  three  persona 
bivtin-  originally  of  a  graduated  arc  of  instead  of  four. 


Quadrivium 


Quagga 


OnftdriviuTn      (  kwod-riv'i-um  ),    the 

uuaariviura     nanie    givPn    by    the 

schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  four 
mathematical  branches  of  study,  arithme- 
tic,  music,   geometry,   and   astronomy. 

Quadrumana  /^ta'SSST'Tth'S 

name  applied  by  Cuvier  and  others  to 
denote  the  order  of  mammalia  represented 
by  the  lemurs,  monkeys,  and  apes,  from 
the  fact  that  these  forms  agree  in  possess- 
ing  a  great  toe  so  constructed  as  to  be 
capable  of  opposing  the  other  digits  of  the 
feet,  instead  of  being  placed  parallel  with 
the  other  toes,  thus  forming  a  kind  of 
'hand'  adapted  for  supporting  the  foot 
on  the  ground.  This  conversion  of  the 
feet  into  hand-like  organs  presented  to 
l.'uvicr's  mind  so  different  and  remark- 
able a  structure  from  the  disposition  of 
the  feet  and  toes  of  man,  that  he  sepa- 
rated man  as  a  sole  and  single  genus  to 


The  M;n. drill  (P-i*to  maim»m). 

represent  the  distinct  and  opi>osing  order 
nf  Hi  nt  an  a  or  'two-handed*  mammalia. 
Hut  in  modern  zoology  this  distinction  is 
held  not  to  exist  anatomically,  and  man 
is  generally  included  in  one  order  with 
the  ii pes  and  monkeys  —  the  order  Pri- 
mates, of  which  man  constitutes  a  dis- 
tinct family  or  section.  As  limited  to 
the  apes,  monkeys,  and  lemurs,  the  Quad- 
rumana are  characterized  by  the  follow- 
ing points:  —  The  hallux  (innermost  toe 
of  the  hind-limb)  is  separated  from  the 
other  toes,  nnd  is  opposite  to  them,  so 
that  tin*  hind-feet  become  prehensile 
liamN.  The  pollex  (innermost  tm.*  of  the 
fore- 1 irnh**  i  may  be  wanting,  but  when 
pp"«cnt  it  ako  is  usually  opposable  to 
tin*  nther  dibits,  so  that  the  animal  be- 
ei.iii"s  truly  quadrumaiious  or  f«>ur- 
hamh-d.  The  teats  are  two  in  number, 
nnd  the  mammary  glands  are  on  the 
chest  us  in  man.  See  Lemurs,  llonkty*, 
Apia,  etc. 


QnadriLDed  (kwod'rd-ped),  the  name 
^uauiuyvu   popularly    applied    to 

those  higher  vertebrate  animals  which 
possess  four  developed  limbs.  The  Dame 
is  usually  restricted  to  four-footed  mam* 
ma  Is, 

Quadruple  Alliance  aV^ii22c«; 

so-called  from  the  number  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  concluded  in  1718  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  France,  and  Aus- 
tria, and  acceded  to  by  Holland  in  1719. 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht.  The  occasion  of  the  alliance 
was  the  seizure  by  Spain  of  Sardinia  in 
1717,  and  Sicily  in  1718,  both  of  which 
she  was  forced  to  give  up.  Another  quad- 
ruple alliance  was  that  of  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, Great  Britain,  and  Prussia,  in  1814, 
originating  in  the  coalition  which  had  ef- 
fected the  dissolution  of  the  French 
Empire. 

Quaestor  <kwe«'tur),  the  name  of 
^  certain    magistrates    of    an- 

cient Rome  whose  chief  office  was  the 
management  of  the  public  treasure,  being 
receivers  of  taxes,  tribute,  etc.  Quatators 
accompanied  the  provincial  governor! 
and  received  taxes,  paid  the  troops,  etc 
The  office  could  at  first  be  held  only  by 
patricians  until  421  B.c,  when  the  num- 
ber, which  had  formerly  been  two,  was 
doubled,  and  plebeians  became  eligible. 
The  number  was  further  increased  to 
eight  after  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Punic 
war.  As  province  after  province  waa 
added  to  the  Roman  territory  the  number 
of  qun'stors  was  again  increased,  till  un- 
der Sulla  it  reached  twenty,  and  in  tin- 
time  of  Julius  Caesar  forty. 

QuafiTfira  <kwn*'a;  Equu*  Quaggm),  a 
^  oo  species  of  the  horse  genua, 
nearly  allied  to  the  zebra,  and  formerly 
found  abundantly  on  the  plains  of  South* 
ern  Africa,  south  of  the  Vaal  River. 
Though  striped  like  the  zebra,  it  possessed 
no  bauds  on  the  limbs;  of  a  dark  or  black- 
ish-brown on  the  head,  neck,  and  shoul- 
ders, the  back  and  hind  quarters  were*  of 
a  lighter  brown,  while  the  croup  waa  of 
a  russet  gray.  The  under  parts  of  the 
body  were  white,  the  upper  parts  of  the 
legs  and  tail  being  marked  by  whitish 
bars.  The  quagga  was  of  smaller  aiae 
than  the  zebra,  and  in  general  conforma- 
tion bore  a  closer  resemblance  to  the 
horse.  Gregarious  in  habits,  the  quagga, 
is  said  to  have  mingled  indiscriminately 
with  the  zebra  herds.  Its  food  consisted 
of  grasses  and  mimosa  leaves.  It  is  now 
said  to  be  absolutely  extinct,  having  been 
hunted  indiscriminately  by  the  Boers, 
who  killed  thousands  of  tnem  for  their 
skins.  In  this  respect  its  fate  resembles 
tHnr.  of  the  bison  of  America.    The  anl- 


Quail  Quakers 

anal  to  which  the  ■am*  qnagga  is  now  ap-  Immediately  fell  under  persecution.     But 

piled  la  Burt- heir's  sebra.     See  Dante.  persecution,  as  usual,  enlisted  the  sympa- 

QnaU]    (■"*':    Cofwrwto),    a   genua   of  thiea  of  many  in  his  cause.     After  wak- 

^"■,"   rasorlal    birds,    included    in    the  ing  multitudes  of  converts   he   organised 


family  of  the  partridges,  to  which  they  them  into  a  church,  which  became,  i 
arc  nearly  allied,  bat  from  which  tbey  though  not  until  after  severe  persecution. 
differ  In  being  smaller.  In  having  a  rela-  one  of  the  recognized  sects  ot  Cbristian- 
tlvaly  shorter  tall,  no  red  space  above  the  ity.  Among  the  eminent  members  of  the 
eye,  longer  wings,  and  no  spur  on  the  society  In  its  early  days  we  may  men- 
lega.    The  common  qnall    [V.  twlgiri*)    tion     William     Penu,     Robert    Barclay, 

'"■  '    "tephen  Crisp,  Isaac 

..   , „.._,   _  ._._   __ook,  Thomas  Slory, 

Aala  and  Africa.  It  is  about  8  Inches  in  etc.  The  early  Quakers  were  marked  as 
length.  The  color  of  the  upper  parte  Is  a  peculiar  people  by  their  testimonies 
brownish  with  lighter  and  darker  mark-  against  oaths,  a  paid  ministry,  and  tithes; 
ings,  of  the  under  parts  yellowish.  The  their  use  of  the  singular  pronouns  wlien 
quail  is  very  pugnacious,  and  in  soma  addressing  only  one  person:  their  refusal 
places  quail  fights  are  a  form  of  amuse-  to  take  off  the  hat  as  a  compliment  to 
meat,  an  was  the  case  al«  in  ancient  men;  the  plainness  of  their  apparel;  and 
times.  Its  flesh  is  deemed  excellent  food,  their  disuse  of  the  ordinary  names  ot  the 
and  large  numbers  are  brought  alive  and  months  and  days.  The  name  Quakers 
dead  from  the  Continent  to  the  British  was  given  to  them  In  derision,  and  though 
markets.  In  Britain  these  birds  arrive  they  accepted  the  name  they  call  them- 
es rly  Id  May,  and  depart  southwards  in  pelves  by  that  of  Friends.  A  Derby 
magistrate  was  the  originator  of  the  de- 
risive epithet  according  to  Fox  himself 
— '  because  I  made  bim  tremble  at  the 
word  of  God.'  The  persecution  and  in- 
tolerance, of  which  they  were  the  victims 
both  in  England  anil  America,  only 
tended  to  confirm  the  fnith  and  strengthen 
the  bond  of  union  among  the  members 
of  the  rising  society;  and  In  neither 
country  could  it  induce  the  sufferers  to 
relinquish  their  conformity  to  what  they 
regarded  as  duty.  From  the  diffusion  of 
son  qu.il  (Cetuntx  ndgirit).  more  enlightened  views  on  the  subject  of 

religious    liberty,    acts   were   successively 
October.     There  are  several  Other  species,    passed    by    I    -*-■■■ 

In  appearance  and  habits  not  greatly  dif-    lievlng   Fricn       

fering    from    the   common    quail,    ns    the   der  which   they  suffered,   ...    

Command e I   i|imil    ((.*.    trrtilin).   the  Alls-    mode  of    worship,   msrriage,   etc.,  and   al- 
trallan   quail    ((',   austrfllul,   the   white-    lowing  them  in  a  court  of  justice  to  n"*— 


quail  (('.  exco f/o c( orta ) ,  an  elegant  lit-  in  the  usual  way.  The  same  liberal 
tie  species  measuring  only  4  inches  in  policy  was  pursued  In  America.  One  of 
length,  etc.  The  name  quail  is  given  in  the  brightest  chapters  In  the  annals  of 
the  United  States  to  some  birds  of  other  the  sect  is  that  relating  to  the  founding 
genera,  as  the  Virginia  quail,  or  partridge  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania.  (See 
(Orijrxl.  and  the  Cnliforulan  or  crested  /'run.  IVflliom,  /'enruyii-ania.)  But,  as 
quail  (Lophortyri.  The  Virginian  quail  in  other  reforming  sects,  so  among  the 
Is  common  throughout  North  America,  Friends,  success  In  the  course  of  time 
and  extends  as  far  south  as  Honduras,  gradually  undermined  their  leal,  and  de- 
It  Is  rather  larger  than  the  European  prived  them  of  many  of  their  character 
quail.  The  flesh  is  very  white  and  tender,  Utic  qualities.  Gradually  the  spread  ot 
and  is  tiiHiiunlrd  in  delicacy  by  any  other  wealth  modified  the  stringency  of  their 
member  of  its  order  in  America.  '  sumptuary  '    rules,    and    there    was    In 

rapid   decline   of   the   an- 

-.    , Coincident    with    tbeae 

took  its  rise  in  Kngtnnd  about  the  middle  relaxations  of   rule  arose  disputes   as   to 

of  the  17th  century,     (ieorgc  Fox.  r.  na-  doctrine.     About     the    year    1S27     Ellas 

live   of   Drayton,    in    Leicestershire,    was  Ilicks,  a  native  of  the  state  of  New  York, 

the    first    to    I  I'd  Hi    the    religious    view*  created  a   schism   in   the  society  by   pro. 

which   distinguish    the  society.     He  com-  mulgating   opinions   denying   the  mlracu- 

menced  his  ministerial  labors  in  1047,  asd  loua  conception,  divinity,  and   atonement 
18-K 


Quakers  Quappelle 

of  Christ,  and  also  the  divine  authority  There    are  'about    60,000    members    and 

of   the   Scriptures.     One-fourth   the   sect  adherents    in    Britain,    120,000    in    the 

in    America    followed    I  licks,    and    have  United  States,  besides  small  numbers  in 

since   been    known   as    Ilicksite   Friends,  other  countries. 

The     schism     made     much     stir     among  Quakilli?  GraSS    (#r*-?a)»     *    genus 

Friends  in  Great   Britain  ns  well  as  in  ^              o   viacmjo   qj  gragseg^  so-named 

America,  and  a  movement  was  begun  in  from   their  spikelets   being  always   in   a 

favor  of  higher  education,  and  of  a   re-  state  of  tremulous  motion,  in  consequence 

taxation  in  the  formality  of  the  society,  of    the    weakness    of    the    footstalks    by 

This  movement,  headed  by  Joseph  John  which   they   are   supported.     Brisa   ma*- 

'Gurney    of     Norwich,     was    strenuously  ima,   a  native  of  Southern   Europe,   has 

opposed  by  a  body  of  Friends  in  America,  long  been  cultivated  as  a  garden  annual 

and  the  result  was  a  division  among  the  on   account   of   its    large   and    handsome 

Orthodox    Friends    themselves,    and    the  drooping   spikelets.     B.   media,    a    peren- 

origin  of  a   new  sect,  known  as  Wilbur-  nial  plant,  is  naturalized  in  the  vicinity 

ites,  from  John   Wilbur,  its  founder.  of    Boston,    its    flowers   forming    elegant 

TIm*  society,  or  the  orthodox  section  of  panicles. 
it,  believes  that,  under  the  gospel  dis-  Qiiajnash.  ^  kwam'ash ),  the  North 
pensation,  all  wars  and  lightings  are  American  name  of  Carnal- 
strict  ly  forbidden ;  the  positive  in  June-  sia  esculent  a,  a  plant  of  the  lily  family 
tion  of  Christ.  '  Love  your  enemies,'  etc.,  with  un  edible  bulb.  These  bulbs  are 
entirely  precluding  the  indulgence  of  much  eaten  by  the  Indians,  and  are  pre- 
those  passions  from  which  only  such  con-  pared  by  baking  in  a  hole  dug;  in'  the 
tests  can  arise.  They  also  believe  that  ground,  then  pounding  and  drying  them 
the  express  command,  '  Swear  not  at  all/  into  cakes  for  future  use. 
prohibits  the  Christian  from  the  use  of  QiiamOClit  (  k warn  -  ok'lit  ) ,  a  genus 
judicial  as  well  as  other  oaths.  In  like  ^  of  climbing  ornamental 
manner,  following  the  spirit  of  the  Scrip-  plants,  nat.  order  Convolvulaceje,  chiefly 
tures,  they  believe  that  a  special  call  is  found  in  the  hot  parts  of  America,  but 
necessary  to  constitute  a  true  minister  some  species  are  indigenous  both  in  In- 
of  the  gospel,  that   the  faithful  ministei  dia  and  China. 

should    not    preach    for   a    pecuniary    re-  QriaYirlaTip'    (kwan'dang),    the    edible 

ward,  that  the  essential  baptism  is  of  the  ©    fruit  of  a  species  of  san- 

Iloly  Ghost,  not  hy  water,  and  that  the  dalwood     tree,     Hunt  Mum     acuminatum, 

Lord's  supper  is  also  entirely  of  a  spirit-  called  in  Australia  native  peach, 

ual     nature.     They     therefore     renounce  Qiinrip'gee       ^^  K*£angti. 

both  these  sacraments  so  far  as  the  ordi-  © 

nary   outward   forms   are   concerned.     As  Qiiail^tTHl^        ^ee   Kicangtung. 

to  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity,  ^          6,'u"u>5• 

the  incarnation,  crucilixion,  resurrection,  Qiiantitv  (kwon'ti-ti>,  that  prop- 
redemption  through  Christ's  death,  justili-  ^  J  erty  of  anything,  in  virtue 
cation,  etc.,  their  beliefs  are  similar  to  of  which  it  is  capable  of  being  meas- 
those  of  orthodox  Christians  generally,  ured,  increased,  or  diminished,  relating 
The  Friends  were  one  of  the  first  sin-Is  to  bulk,  weight,  or  number.  In  matue- 
to  allow  women  to  teach  publicly.  As  ma  tics  a  quantity  is  anything  to  which 
early  as  17-7  they  censured  the  t rathe  in  mathematical  processes  are  applicable. 
slaves,  and  the  efforts  of  the  society  had  In  grammar  it  signities  the  measure  of  a 
a  great  influence  in  bringing  ahont  their  syllable,  or  the  time  in  which  it  is  pro- 
emancipation.  They  object  to  balls  gam-  nomued  —  the  metrical  value  of  sy Us- 
ing place,  hoi^e  rac«"».  theaters  and  bles  as  regards  leugth  or  weight  in  pro- 
music;  ul>o  to  the  rending  of  plays,  ro-  nuiiciation.  In  Latin  and  Greek  poetry 
niances.  and  ii«ivcK:  and  enjoin  plainness  quantity  and  not  accent  regulates  the 
of  dre^s  and  the  avoidance  of  ornaments,  measure. 

The   society    is    governed    by    it*   own  Quant0Ck   Hills   (kwan'tok),  a 

code  of  discipline,   which    is  enacted   and  ^*v"*    vw**    ~  *~~    range    of    low    ele* 

supported    by    meetings    of    four    degrees  vation     in    England,    in    the    county    of 

for       discipline     -  namely.       preparative,  Somerset,     extending     from     the     Bristol 

monthly,  quarterly,   and   yearly   meeting*..  Channel,  near  Wat  diet,  northeast  to  be- 

Thc    preparative   digeM    and    prepare   the  tuceii     Ilriducwatcr    and    Taunton,    and 

business    for    the    monthly    mci-tiuiis    in  rising  at   their  highest  point  to  an  eleva- 

wliicli   the  executive  power   is   prim  ipally  tit>n  of  1-l-N  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

lodged.  Mibji'i-t.  hnwe\er.  to  the   revision  Q-nftTlZa     ll   r'vor   °f  Africa.     See  Ce- 

»tid    contrnl    of    the    niiarteilv    meetings.  **uai  ^a>    anzn. 


quarterly    meetings, 
■ft  to  the  supervision 
and    direction    of    the    yearly    meetings.   ^"-^Xlf  ******  on    iue    Canadian    Pacific 


which  are  again  Mihjer;  to  the  supervision   Qiiqt)T)a11a    (  ka-pel'i,   a   small    town 


natino 


Quarter-days 


V  **  the  district  of  Assiniboia,  a 
atones  oast  of  Retina ;  alio,  the 
of  a  rlvor  tributary  to  the  Assini- 

rantine   (kwoir/an-ten;   It. 
iTTtnr---w  qmmum^   a   space  of 

days)*  the  period  (originally  forty 
dorms;  which  a  ship  comina  from 
t  suspected  of  contagion,  or  baring 
itagioos  sickness  on  board,  Is  for- 
i  Intercourse  with  the  place  at 
i  she  arrives.  This  form  of  qua  ran- 
is confined  to  countries  where 
ra,  yellow  fever,  etc.,  have  to  be 
ed  against.  By  act  of  Congress 
i  in  1888  national  quarantine  sta- 
were  established ;  and  it  is  made  a 
meanor,  punishable  by  fine  or  im- 
iment,  or  both,  for  the  master,  pilot, 
ner  of  any  vessel  entering  a  port  of 
United  States  in  violation  of  the  act, 
gulations  framed  under  it  Quaran- 
was  first  introduced  at  Venice  in 
^urteenth  century.  In  Britain  it  is 
practically  abolished,  the  port  sani- 
authorities  dealing  with  any  case 
ted   to  them. 

refimon  (ka-ren-yon),  a  com- 
o  (  mune  and  colliery  dis- 
of  Belgium,  province  of  llninaut,  4 
west  of  Mons.  It  has  coal  mines 
ilast  furnaces.  Pop.  lf>,033. 
rles  (kworlz),  Francis,  an  Eng- 
hsh  poet,  born  in  l.">i)2,  near 
ford  in  Essex,  educated  at  Cam- 
e,  and  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
as  for  some  time  cup-bearer  to  Eliza- 
queen  of  Bohemia,  and  in  10-1 
to  Dublin,  where  he  Isvamc  under- 
tary  to  Archbishop  I'ssher.  lie  was 
q  from  Ireland,  with  the  loss  of  his 
jrty,  by  the  rebellion  of  10-11,  aud 
appointed  chronolo^er  to  the  city 
<ondon.  At  the  commencement  of 
ivil  wars  he  wrote  a  work  entitled 
Loyal  Convert,  which  gave  offense 
le  parliament  ;  and  when  he  after- 
s  joined  the  king  at  Oxford  his  prop- 
was  sequestrated,  and  his  bonks  and 
.  plundered.  He  was  so  much  af- 
1  by  his  losses,  that  crief  is  sup- 
I  to  have  hastened  his  death  in  1044. 
he  works  of  Quarles.  in  prose  and 
,  the  most  o-N'brated  is  his  f.'m- 
r,  a  net  of  designs  illustrated  by 
s.  A  mom;  liis  poems  are  Divinti 
n,  Dilinr  ranrits.  and  Artjalux  mid 
Wnia,  1 1  is  Htn/nriilian  is  a  collee- 
of  brief  i".s;i\s  ;im<I  aphorisms,  in 
ou«    and    oivasinually    eloquent    Ian- 

TOPrn  (kwiir-na'r«"i).  <*t'LK  OK,  in 
1UC1U  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between 
i  and  tin*  Cmati.tn  coast,  15  miles 
ngth  and   breadth.     It   is  nearly  in- 


closed leewards  by  the  islands  of  Cberso 
and  Veglia,  and  communicates  with  the 
Adriatic  by  three  channels.  The  seamen 
of  that  region  dread  the  gulf  on  account 
of  the  terrific  storms  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject. 

Quarrel  (kwor'el).  a  bolt  or  dart  to 
'ua  be  shot  from  a  cross-bow,  or 

thrown  from  a  catapult,  espe- 
cially one  with  a  square  head  and 
pyramidal  point. 

QnaiTV  (kwor'i),  an  open  ex- 
'  *     cavation  made  for  ob- 

taining stone,  such  as  granite, 
marble,  sandstone,  limestone,  and 
slates.  Stones  suitable  for  import- 
ant building  purposes  are  usually 
found  at  a  good  distance  below 
the  surface.  In  the  case  of  un- 
stratified  rocks,  such  as  granite, 
whinstone,  etc.,  the  stone  is  most 
frequently  detached  from  the  mass  Quarrel. 
by  blasting,  a  process  by  which 
much  valuable  stone  is  wasted,  and  a 
different  method  is  employed  whenever 
it  is  found  possible.  This  is  frequently 
the  case  with  some  stratified  rocks,  such 
as  sandstone,  from  which  blocks  are  sepa- 
rated by  hand-tools  alone.  8mall  holes 
a  few  inches  asunder  are  cut  along  a 
certain  length  of  rock,  into  which  steel 
wedges  are  inserted.  These  are  driven 
in  by  heavy  hammers  until  the  stratum 
is  cut  through.  The  large  blocks  neces- 
sary for  monumental  purposes  are  gen- 
erally obtained  in  this  way,  and  before 
they  leave  the  quarry  they  are  usually  re- 
duced as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  rectan- 
gular form. 

Oil  art  ( kwort  > ,  a  measure  of  capacity, 
uua  being  the  fourth  part  of  a  gal- 
lon, or  eight  gills. 

Quartan  Ague.   See  ****• 

Quarter    (kwor'ter),  the  name  of  two 

^  measures,  one  of  weight  and 

the  other  of  capacity.     The  first   is   the 

fourth    part    of   a    hundredweight,   or  28 

lbs.     The   second   contains   8   bushels   of 

4  pecks. 

QnorTAr  that  part  of  a  ship's  side 
%tutu  tci,   which  Ue9  towardjl  the  8tenif 

or  which  is  comprehended  between  the 
aft-most  end  of  the  main  chains  and  toe 
sides  of  the  stern. 

Quarter-days,  !?  ?P*l?ud*  *£*  day 

^ttftiWW  **«*j»j  tnat  begins  each  quar- 
ter of  the  year.  They  are  Lady-day 
(March  25).  Midsummer-day  (June  24), 
Michaelmas-day  (September  2d),  Christ- 
mas-day (December  25).  These  days 
have  l>een  adopted  between  landlord  and 
tenant  for  entering  or  quitting  lands  or 
houses  and  for  paying  rent.  In  8cotlana 
the  legal  terms  are,  Whitsunday   (May 


Quarter-deck  Quarts 

15),  and  Martinmas  (November  11)  ;  the  with  iron  at  both  ends.  It  was  grasped 
conventional  terms  Candlemas  (Febru-  by  one  hand  in  the  middle,  and  by  the 
ary  2),  and  Lammas  (August  1;  make  other  between  the  middle  and  the  end. 
up  the  quarter-days.  In  the  attack  the  latter  hand  shifted 
Onorf  pt-HppV  tDe  upper  deck,  or  from  one  quarter  of  the  staff  to  the  other. 
«tuai  tc*  uci/A.,  aftermost  part  of  the  giving  the  weapon  a  rapid  circular  mo- 
upper  deck,  of  a  vessel,  extending  from  tion,  which  brought  the  loaded  ends  on 
the  main-mast  to  the  stern,  or  to  the  the  adversary  at  unexpected  points, 
poop  (when  there  is  one).  In  ships  of  Quartet  or  QUABTETT  (kwor-tet*). 
war  it  is  specially  set  apart  for  the  of-  ^*****  ^"i  a  musical  composition  for 
ficers.  four  instruments,  generally  stringed  ro- 
OnftrterinP*  (kwor'ter-ing),  in  her-  st rumen ts  (that  is,  two  violins,  one  viola 
«uai  tciiug  aldry,  is  dividing  a  or  tenor  violin,  and  one  violoncello): 
coat  into  four  or  more  quarters  or  quar-  also  a  composition  for  four  voices,  with 
terings,  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  or  without  accompaniment, 
lines,  etc.  see  Heraldry.  Quarto  (kwortd:  4to),  a  book  of  the 
Quarter-master  <kw°r'ter-mas'ter),  **•*"**  ^  size  of  the  fourth  of  a  sheet; 
uua  bC*  a  *  in  the  army,  an  a  size  made  by  twice  folding  a  sheet, 
officer  who  attends  to  the  quarters  for  which  then  makes  four  leaves, 
the  soldiers,  their  provisions,  fuel,  forage.  Quartz  (KWOrtz)»  the  name  given  to 
etc.  There  is  a  quarter-master  on  the  ^i1"** w"  numerous  varieties  of  the  na- 
staff  of  each  regiment,  in  which  he  holds  tive  oxide  of  silicon,  called  also  silicic 
the  relative  rank  of  lieutenant.  A  quar-  acid.  Quartz  embraces  a  large  number 
ter- master  in  the  navy  is  a  petty  officer  of  varieties.  When  pure  its  composition 
appointed  by  the  captain,  who.  besides  is  expressed  by  the  formula  SiOs.  It 
having  charge  of  the  stowage  of  ballast  occurs  both  crystallized  and  massive,  and 
and  prov:«"iohs,  coiling  of  ropes,  etc.,  at-  in  both  states  is  most  abundantly  dif- 
tends  to  the  steering  of  the  ship.  fused  throughout  nature,  and  is  especially 

Quartermaster-general,  ja«*  ^  &T$S£ViE£2i  tt 

of  hijrh  rank  in  the  army,  whose  depart-  erally  occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms,  fer- 
ment is  charged  with  all  orders  relating  minated  by  hexagonal  pyramids.  It 
to  the  marching,  embarking,  disembark-  scratches  glass  readily,  gives  fire  with 
ing.  billetin.".  quartering,  and  cantoning  steel,  becomes  positively  electrical  bs 
of  trooi ■*»,  encampments  and  camp  equip-  friction,  and  two  pieces  when  rubbed  to- 
age.  The  quartermaster-general  is  at-  get  her  become  luminous  in  the  dark. 
tached  to  a  whole  army  under  a  com-  The  colors  are  various,  as  white  or  milky, 
mander-in-chief.  and  holds  the  rank  of  gray,  reddish,  yellowish  or  brownish,  pur- 
brigadicr-general.  pie,  blue,  green.     Quartz  veins  are  often 

Quartermaster-sereeant  i8ano.n-  fo«na\  in  metamorphic  rocks,  and  fre- 

«u»ikviiuH0Vvi  owj.6wm«av  commi8_  riUontiy  contain  rich  deposits  of  gold. 
sioued  officer  who  acts  as  assistant  to  The  principal  varieties  of  quarts  known 
the  quarter-master.  by  distin  t  names  are  the  following:  1, 
Quartern  I  kwor'torn  i ,  a  term  some-  rock-cry  it  al ;  1\  smoky  quartz;  3,  yellow 
^  times  used  to  designate  quartz;  4,  amethyst;  o,  siderite  or  Mae 
the  fourth  of  a  perk,  or  of  a  stone;  as  the  quartz;  G,  rose  quarts;  7,  milky  quirts; 
«|iiart«Tn-loaf.  In  liquid  measure  it  is  S,  irised  quartz;  i*,  common  quirts;  10, 
the  fourth  i»art  of  a  pint.  fat  igrca*y)  quartz:  11,  flint;  12.  horn- 
QllPrter~SeSsioriS  *n  England,  a  gen-  stone;  13,  Lydian  stone;  14,  flomtstone 
*uc'  c  '  era  1  court  of  crim-  (swimming  stone*  ;  ir»,  fibrous  quartz; 
inal  jnrNprmleiu  e  li»-Nl  quarterly  by  the  Hi,  radiating  quartz;  17.  chalcedony; 
juMii-t-  of  the  im-:h •••  in  counties,  and  by  IS.  cornelian  :  Y.K  chrysoprase ;  20.  opslf. 
the  r«*<  or«hr  in  !»•  .roughs.  The  jurNdic-  The  name  rock-crystal  is  applied  to  trans- 
tion  of  these  courts  originally  confined  parent  and  colorless  crystals.  8mokv 
to  matter*,  touchim:  breaches  of  the  peace,  quartz  consists  of  crystals  and  crystal- 
has  ln'.-n  gradually  extended  to  the  line  masses  which  are  translucent  and 
Mnaller  iiii^leuje;i!ior>  and  felonies,  but  of  a  brown  color.  Yellow  quarts,  some- 
nit  h  many  exceptions.  Similar  courts  times  called  Iioh*mian  or  Scottish  topns* 
haw  been  iufrodui-ed  into  the  Ciiitcd  is  transparent,  and  of  various  shades  of 
State*,  and  are  i-lnxely  connoted  with  yellow.  Amethyst  is  of  every  shade  of 
court*    of    Oyer    and    Terminer     (which  \iolet,   and   nearly   transparent.     Siderite 

* is  of  an  azure-blue  color,  and  never  In 

Quarter-Staff    un  "'''    r-nKn'sh  weaj>-  regular    crystals.     Rose   quarts    is    of  a 

*                            >  ou   formal  of  n   stout  rose-red  color.     Milky  quarts  is  massive, 

pole  about  i»i  feet  long,  generally  loader!  translucent,   and   of  a   milk-white  enter. 


tttuurfadte  Quatrefages  de  Brlau 

Iilnd  quarts  exhibits  the  colon  of  the  altered  by  heat,  etc.  It  is  generally  of  a 
rainbow.  Fat  or  greasy  quarts  has  the  grayish  or  pinkish-gray  color,  from  a 
appearance  of  having  bean  Immersed  in  slight  trace  of  iron. 
ofi.  Flint  has  a  more  compact  texture  Qtjom  (kwas),  or  Kvasb,  a  sour,  fer- 
than  common  quarts,  ,1s  dull,  only  trans-  ^1MM0  mented  liquor,  made  by  pour- 
meant  on  the  edges,  ©l  a  brownish  color,  ing  warm  water  on  rye  or  barley  meal, 
and  breaks  with  a  concboidal  fracture,  and  drunk  by  the  peasantry  of  Russia. 
Hornatone  resembles  flint,  but  its  con-  Qnaflgia  (*wash'i-a),  a  genus  of  South 
choidal  fracture  is  less  distinct.  Lydian  ^u-«*ooxc*  American  tropical  plants,  con- 
stone  differs  from  flint  chiefly  in  having  sisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natural  order 
a  darker  color,  less  translucency,  and  a  Simarubacea?.  The  wood  of  two  species 
fracture  somewhat  slaty;  when  black  it  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of 
is  often  called  baaanite.  Floatstone  con-  Quassia:  Q.  am&ra,  a  native  of  Panama, 
sists  of  a  delicate  tissue  of  minute  crys-  Venezuela,  Guiana,  and  Northern  Brazil, 
tale,  visible  only  under  a  powerful  a  small  tree  with  handsoipe  crimson 
magnifier.  Owing  to  the  cavities  it  con-  flowers;  and  Q.  excclsa  (Picrxna  cxcelsa, 
tains  it  will  sometimes  float  on  water.  Lindley),  a  native  of  Jamaic. .  The  lat- 
Fibrous  quartz  consists  of  those  varieties  ter  furnishes  the  lignum  qua* tux  of  the 
which  are  in  distinct  parallel  concretions.  British  Pharmacopoeia.  Both  kinds  are 
Radiating  quartz  is  like  fibrous  quartz,  imported  in  billets,  and  are  inodorous, 
except  that  the  fibers  diverge  from  a  com-  but  intensely  bitter,  specially  the  Ja- 
mon  center,  and  resemble  the  radii  of  a  maica  quassia.  Quassia  is  a  pure  and 
circle,  instead  of  being  parallel.  Chal-  simple  hitter,  possessing  marked  tonic 
cedony  includes  those  varieties  of  radia-  properties.  Ar  infusion  of  quassia 
ting  quartz  where  the  thickness  of  the  sweetened  with  sugar  is  useful  to  de- 
individuals  becomes  so  much  diminished  stroy  Hies.  Q.  excclsa  was  formerly  sub- 
as  to  render  them  nearly  or  altogether  stituted  by  some  brewers  for  hops,  but 
impalpable.  Carnelian  differs  from  chalce-  is  now  prohibited  under  severe  penalties 
dony  merely  in  having  a  blood-red  color.  Quaternions  (kwa-ter'ni-unz),  tho 
Chrysoprase  also  resembles  chalcedony  **  **«•*«*  ***vn»  name  given  by  3ir  Wil- 
in  composition,  except  that  it  is  granu-  liam  Rowan  Hamilton  to  a  method  of 
lar  instead  of  fibrous;  its  col'  *  is  apple-  mathematical  investigation  discovered 
green.  Agate  implies  the  occurrence  of  and  developed  by  him.  It  is  most  im- 
two  or  more  of  the  above  varieties  ex-  porta nt  in  its  applications  to  physics, 
isting  together  in  intimate  union.  Cat's  especially  in  crystallography,  optics,  kine- 
eye,  avanturine,  prase,  plasma,  helio-  matics,  and  electro-dynamics.  According 
trope,  Compostella  hyacinth,  jjr  per  (red,  to  the  discoverer,  'A  Quaternion  is  tLj 
brown,  striped,  and  torcelrin  ,  jasper  quotient  of  two  vectors,  or  of  two 
aga:\  Mocha  stone.  Venus-hair  agate,  directed  right  lines  in  space,  considered 
etc.,  formerly  included  under  quartz,  as  depending  on  a  system  of  Four  Occ- 
ur* only  mixture:-,  of  this  mineral  metrical  Elements;  and  as  expressible  by 
with  other  substances.  Several  var'  '  ;  an  algebraical  symbol  of  Quadrinomial 
of  quartz  arc  of  important  use  in  the  Form.  The  science,  or  Calculus,  of 
arts  and  manufactures.  The  ancients  re-  Quaternions,  is  a  new  mathematical 
garded  rock-crystal  as  petrified  water,  method  '/herein  the  foregoing  conception 
and  made  use  of  it  for  the  fabrication  of  of  a  quaternion  is  unfolded,  and  sym- 
vases.  At  present  it  is  employed  not  bolicalfy  expressed,  and  is  applied  to 
only  for  cups,  urns,  chandeliers,  etc.,  but  various  classes  of  algebraical,  geometrical, 
for  seals,  spectacle-glasses,  and  optical  and  physical  questions,  so  as  to  discover 
instruments.  Quartz  outers  into  the  many  new  theorems,  and  to  arrive  at  the 
composition  of  glass,  both  white  and  col-  solution  of  many  difficult  problems.* 
ored.  In  tho  manufacture  of  porcelain  OnQtrs.Drai  (ka-tr-brii),  a  village 
it  is  added  in  tho  state  of  an  impalpable  **u™"  -D«w  of  1^1^  \n  tne 
powder,  and  forms  part  of  the  paste;  it  province  of  South  Brabant,  20  miles 
is  also  used  in  other  kinds  of  pottery.  R.  h.  e.  of  Brussels,  situated  at  the  inter- 
Quartz  is  used  as  a  flux  in  the  melting  section  of  the  main  roads  between  Brus- 
of  several  kinds  of  ores,  particularly  sels  and  Charleroi,  and  from  Nivelle  to 
those  of  copper,  and  in  other  metallur-  Namur.  It  is  famous  for  the  battle 
gical  processes.  Touchstone  is  a  hard  fought  here  (June  1*5,  1815)  between  the 
velvety-black  variety  of  Lydian  stone,  English  under  Wellington  and  the  French 
Quartzite  <kwort'zln.  Quartz-  under  Ney,  in  which  the  former  were 
^                        kckk.  a  metaphoric  strati-  victorious. 

fied    granular-crystalline    rock    consisting  On  a  ti**f  oo?»«  Am  Rrfan  (kft-tr-fiih 

entirely,    or   almost    entirely,    of   quarts.  HUMTCiagCT  UC  X>rc&U  ^    bra-6), 

1:  is  usually  a  sandstone  which  has  been  Jkah    Louis    Abmajid    DC,    a    French 


Quatrefoil 


Quebec 


naturalist,  born  in  1810:  took  his  M.D. 
degree  at  Strasburg  in  1888;  and  became 

Ero  feasor  of  zoology  nt  Toulouse,  the 
yce>  at  Paris,  and  professor  of  anatomy 
and  ethnology  at  the  Musee  d'llistoire 
Naturelle.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  London,  in  1879. 
His  contributions  to  science  include 
numerous  researches  into  the  lower  grades 
of  life,  and  a  valuable  series  of  anthro- 
pological studies.  Among  his  more  im- 
portant works  are  Souvenirs  d'un  Matur- 
aliatc  (1ST>4>,  Crania  Ethnica  (1875- 
79),  De  VExpvce  Hut,iaine  (1877).  Hom- 
ines Fossil  es  vt  Hommes  Sauvagca 
(1883),  La  Distribution  Gfographiquo 
dcs  Styritos  (1883),  V Homme  Tertiaire 
(1885),  les  Pygmtca  (1887),  and  Intro- 
duction a  Vfitutlc  dts  Races  Humaines 
(1887-S9).     He  died  in  1892. 

Qliatrefoil  <k*a'ter-foil>,  in  arehi- 
^MMrvAw^vA*    tecturCi  an  opening   or  a 

panel  divided  by  cusps  or  foliations  into 
four  leaves,  or  more  correctly  the  leaf- 
shaped  figure  formed  by  the  cusps.  It 
is  an  ornament  which  has  been  supposed 
to  represent  the  four  leaves  of  a  cruci- 
form flower,  and  is  common  in  the  tracery 


Quatrefoils. 

of  Gothic  window*.  Hands  of  small 
quatrefoils  are  much  used  as  ornaments 
in  the  perpendicular  Gothic  style,  and 
sometimes  in  the  decorated.  The  same 
name  is  also  given  to  flowers  and  leaves 
of  simitar  form  carved  as  ornaments  on 
moldings,  etc. 

Quaver  (kwa'vcr).  a  note  and  meas- 
^  ure  of  time  in  music,  equal  to 

tin  It  a  crotchet  or  the  eighth  of  a  semi- 
breve.     See    Music. 

OliaV  *  kr* '.  H  landing-place  substan- 
xtuay  tially  built  along  a  lino  of  coast 
or  a  river  bank,  or  round  a  harbor,  and 
haviug  posts  and  rings  to  which  vessels 
may  be  moored,  frequently  also  cranes 
and  storehouses  for  the  convenience  of 
merchant    ships. 

OliaV  <k\\ait  Mattiikw  Stani.ky.  po- 
%tuajr  jjti,.u|  leader,  horn  at  Dillsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  in  \XV.\:  died  in  1904.  He 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  became  a  colonel  in 
the  Civil  war.  and  was  afterwards  pri- 
vate secretary  of  the  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Klei-ted  to  the  legislature  in 
1S01.  after  bidding  other  positions,  he 
was  elected  State  treasurer  in  1SS5  aud 
United  States  Senator  in   1887.     Shrewd 


and  alert  in  political  movements,  he 
gradually  gained  leadership  in  and  con- 
trol of  the  Republican  organisation  in 
Pennsylvania,  what  is  called  the  '  polit- 
ical machine '  reaching  its  highest  de- 
velopment in  his  hands.  In  1889  he  wa» 
tried  for  misappropriation  of  public 
funds,  but  was  acquitted.  He  was  re- 
garded as  the  ablest  of  leaders  in 
*  machine '  politics. 

Quebec  <kw*-bek'),  a  city  and  ship- 
^  WMW  ping  port  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  situated  on  a  promontory  near 
the  confluence  of  the  St.  Charles  with  the 
St.  Lawrence,  terminating  abruptly  in 
Cape  Diamond,  which  has  a  height  of  333 
feet,  and  on  the  banks  of  both  streams. 
It  is  about  400  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  140  miles  north- 
east of  Montreal,  to  which  the  river  is 
navigable  for  large  vessels.  It  is  divided 
into  the  upper  and  lower  towns.  The 
former,  placed  on  the  summit  of  the 
promontory,  is  strongly  fortified,  the  for- 
tifications comprising  a  citadel  and  other 
works.  The  view  from  the  heights  here 
looking  down  the  river  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  lower  town, 
the  great  seat  of  business,  lies  under  the 
cliffs,  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
St.  Charles.  The  streets  are  mostly  nar- 
row', irregular,  and  frequently  steep,  ex- 
cepting in  the  suburbs,  which  are  modern 
and  built  upon  a  more  regular  plan. 
Among  the  principal  edifices  are  the  par- 
liament buildings,  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  the  Protestant  cathedral,  the 
new  court-houses,  the  new  town-hall,  and 
the  Scotch  church.  The  chief  educa- 
tional institution  is  Laval  University. 
with  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  the- 
ology, and  arts,  and  a  library  of  nearly 
80,000  volumes.  Another  great  educa- 
tional institution  is  the  Grand  Seminary. 
The  chief  convent  is  the  Ursuline  convent, 
covering  7  acres  of  ground,  and  having 
connected  with  it  an  extensive  establish- 
ment for  the  education  of  females.  It  has 
buildings  dating  from  1080.  Much  of  the 
town  has  an  antique  aspect.  On  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  west  of  the  upper 
town,  a  column  40  feet  high  has  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  General  Wolfe: 
while  in  the  upper  town  there  is  a  hand- 
some obelisk.  05  feet  high,  to  the  Joint 
memory  of  the  two  commanders,  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm,  who  both  fell  In  the 
175!>  capture  of  Quebec.  Shipbuilding  is 
the  chief  industry.  There  are  also  man- 
ufactures of  iron-castings,  machinery, 
cutlery,  nails,  leather,  paper,  india-rubber 
goods,  rope,  tobacco,  beetroot-sugar,  etc. 
Quebec  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Canadian 
trade   in    timber,   immense  quantities  of 


bee  Quedah 

i  an  here  accumulated,  ao  that  at  beautiful   lakes,  the  chief  being  Grand 

n  —sons  rafta  moored  within  booma  Lake,    Temiacamingue,    and    Lake    St 

bt  aean  extending  aloof  the  water's  John,  from  which  issues  the  Saguenay. 

for  6  miles.    The  basin  of  the  St  The  climate  is  variable,  though  aalubrl- 

tnoa,  immediately  below  the  town,  ous,  the  temperature  ranging  from  20* 

>  It  la  2500  yards  wide,  affords  ex-  below  sero  in  winter  to  90r  above  in  sum- 
t  anchorage  for  ships  of  large  ton-  mer.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and 
white  the  wharves  along  the  banks  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  cereals,  hay, 
th  rivers  afford  accommodation  for  etc;  maize,  flax,  and  tobacco  are  also 
argest  Teasels.  The  river  la  free  grown,  especially  to  the  west  of  the  Ion- 
ics usually  from  the  1st  of  April  till  gitude  of  Quebec,  while  crapes,  melons, 
niddle  of  December.  Quebec  was  peaches,  and  tomatoes  in  this  region  come 
ed  in  1608  by  Champlain,  who  was  to  maturity  in  the  open  air.  A  Targe  por- 
on  an  exploring  expedition  from  tion  of  the  province  is  still  covered  with 
«.  In  1620  it  came  into  the  hands  forest  the  white  and  red  pines  and  the 
i  English,  but  was  restored  in  1632  oak  being  the  most  valuable  trees  for  tim- 
»  French,  in  whose  possession  it  re-  ber.  The  fisheries  are  extensive  and  val- 
ri  till   1750,  when   it  fell  into  the  uable.    The  minerals  worked  include  apa- 

>  of  the  British  in  consequence  of  tite,  asbestos,  gold,  copper,  iron,  plum- 
*'e  famous  victory  on  the  Plains  of  bago,  etc.  The  manufactures  are  steadily 
lam.  The  great  bulk  of  the  inhab-  increasing,  and  include  furniture,  leather, 
.  (more  than  five-sixths)  are  Ro-  paper,  chemicals,  boots  and  shoes,  woolen 
Catholics,  chiefly  French  Canadians,  goods,  steam  and  agricultural  machinery, 
French   continues   the  common   Ian-  The  chief  exports  are  timber  and  fish.     The 

of    the   city    and    province.     Pop.  educational  system  embraces  institutions 

>  78,100.  of  all  grades,  from  primary  schools  up- 
bee      an    eastern    province   of   the  wards,  at  the  top  being  three  universities 

*    Dominion  of  Canada,  extend-  — Laval     University,     Quebec     (Roman 

rom  IIikIhou  Strait  on  the  north  to  Catholic)  ;   Macgill   University,   Montreal 

Brunswick,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  (Protestant)  ;  and  Bishop's  College,  Len- 

ont  and  New  York  on  the  south,  and  noxville   (Anglican).     The  affairs  of  tbx 

Labrador  and  the  (Julf  of  St.  Law-  province  are  administered  by  a  lieutenant- 

on  the  east  to  Ontario  on  the  west,  governor  (appointed  by  the  governor-gen- 

Canada's    largest    province,    there  eral)   and  an  executive  council  composed 

703,653  square  miles  of  land   and  of  8  members,   assisted   by  a   legislative 

)  miles  of  water  area,  exclusive  of  assembly  of  05  members  and  a  legislative 

ulf  of  St.  Lawrence.     By  the  Fed-  council  of  24  members.    The  latter  hold 

Vet  of  1912  Quebec  gained  354,961  their  appointments   for   life;    the   former 

n    miles,    formerly    included    in    the  are  elected  by  the  people  for  five  years, 

iwest  Territories.     The  province  is  The  capital  is  Quebec,  but  Montreal  ia 

miles  fromK.  to  w.,  1200  from  n.  to  h.  the   largest   town.     Population  2,002,712, 

urface  of  the  country  is  very  varied,  of  whom  1.420,186  are  Roman  Catholics, 

diversified    by    mountains,    rivers,  mostly  of  French  descent. 

and    extensive  forests.     The    chief  QnehracllO    (ke-bra'chd),     the     name 

tains  are  the  Notre  Dame  or  Shick-  ^^^^^^  given   to  several   trees  of 

Mountains,    extending    along    the  different  genera,  but  with   similar  quali- 

side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  form-  ties,    indigenous    to   South   America,   val- 

.    table-hind    1  ."><><)    feet    high,    with  uable  alike  for  their  wood  and  their  bark. 

rising  to  the  height  of  4000  feet;  The  red  quebracho  {Loxopterygium  Lo- 
be Laurent  inn  Mountains,  or  Lnu-  renfti,  family  Anacardiacee)  is  very 
cs,  which  stretch  from  the  const  of  hard,  but  splits  easily.  The  bark  and 
dor  to  the  Ottawa  River,  and  rise  to  wood  are  used  in  tanning.  The  white 
ght  of  from  1LM»0  to  4<HM)  feet,  quebracho  (Aspidoapcrma  quebracho)  is 
•hief  islands  are  Anticosti,  at  the  used  for  wood-engraving.  The  bark  con* 
i  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  tains  six  alkaloids,  and  is  used  therapeu- 
Eilen  Islands,  in  the  < iulf  of  St.  tically  as  a  remedy  for  asthma,  being  em- 
»nce.  The  chief  river  is  the  St.  ployed  as  a  docoction  and  a  tincture. 
Mice,  which  flows  through  the  en-  Dried  ah  (  kwS'da  ),  or  KCDDAB,  a 
pngth  of  the  province.  Next  to  it  ,*ucua«*  sms  11  state  on  the  west  coast 
portanee  i>  its  chief  tributary,  the  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  north  of  Prov- 
a.  over  Toon  miles  in  length/    The  ince  Welles  ley.     It  is  a  well-wooded  and 

largest    mcr>  are  the  St.    Maurice  mountainous     country,     with     numerous 

he  Samicnav.    this   Minim   and   the  rivers,  for  the  most  part  navigable.    The 

-a  being  notable  for  grand  and  beau-  climate  is  warm  but  healthy.     The  chief 

scenery.     The  province  boasts  many  products  are  rice,  pepper,  ivory,  and  tin. 


Quedlinburg  Queensland 

Pop.  30,000.  The  capital,  of  the  same  of  inlets  continued  along  the  north  and 
name,  has  a  population  of  G000.  east  of  that  island. 

Quedlinburer  ikwediin-burv,atown  QUeen-of -the-meadows.  s** ***** 

ernment  of  Magdeburg,  province  of  Sax-  Qnppnq'  PhIWa  Cambridge.  wan 
ony.  at  the  foot  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  ^u^"8  uuiic^c,  founded  in  1418 
35  miles  s.  w.  of  Magdeburg.  On  an  by  Margaret  of  Anjou.  queen  of  Henry 
eminence  above  the  town  is  an  old  castle.  VI,  and  again  in  14tS5  by  Elizabeth, 
once  the  residence  of  the  abbesses  of  queen  of  Edward  IV.  The  college  build- 
Quedlinburg,  who.  as  priucesses  of  the  ings  are  among  the  most  interesting  in 
empire,  had  a  vote  in  the  diet.  The  man-  the  university.  John  Fisher.  Thomas 
u fact u res  are  various,  including  woolens.  Fuller,  and  Bishop  Pearson  were  mem- 
beet- root  sugar,  win**,  leather,  chemicals,  bers  of  the  college. 

etc.  Pop.  (liao)  27,2uo.  Queen's  Colleee,  ?x^0Ji.    TAJ! 

Clieen  <kwen:  Anglo-Saxon,  circa,  a  ^»*w**  °  wv**v6v,  foumied  ,n  1340 
*  woman ».  the  wife  of  a  king,  by  Hobert  Kglesfield.  chaplain  to  Philippa. 
In  Britain  the  queen  is  either  quttn~voH~  queen  of  Edward  III.  and  it  is  from  her 
tort,  or  merely  wife  of  the  reiguiuj*  king,  that  it  gets  its  name.  The  subsequent 
and  is  in  general  (unless  where  expressly  foundations  of  John  Michel,  Sir  Francis 
exempted  by  law)  upon  the  same  footing  llridgman,  and  Lady  Margaret  Hunger- 
with  other  subjects,  being  to  all  intents  ford  were  consolidated  into  one  with  that 
the  king's  subject,  and  not  his  equal ;  or  of  Eglestield  in  1S5S. 
queen-regent,  regnant,  or  sovereign  who  (Wen's  ColleeCS,  IEe,anf  colleges 
holds  the  crown  in  her  own  right,  and  has  ^*  w  ww**^&v»,  three  in  number, 
the  same  powers,  prerogatives,  and  duties  situated  respectively  at  Belfast.  Cork,  and 
as  if  she  had  been  a  king,  and  whose  Galway.  and  established  in  1840  by  an  act 
husband  is  a  subject :  or  qu*  m-dmrager,  of  parliament  passed  in  1845.  They  are 
widow  of  the  kins,  who  enjoys  most  of  at  present  regulated  by  the  charters  of 
the  privileges  which  Ix-longed  to  her  as  IS*  13.  Students  of  the  Queen's  Colleges 
queen-consort.  In  Prussia.  Sweden,  Bel-  may  obtain  degrees  in  arts,  medicine,  and 
giu.j.  and  France  there  can  be  no  queen-  law  from  the  Royal  University  of  Ire- 
regnant.     See  »S'a/ic  Lair.  land   (which  see). 

Queen-bee,  lY  .s,,v<  n  If1  of  J1  *T\Vn  Queen's  County,  f  cyu?t3Lof  lnm 

^**w^      ■***   '  of    bees,    the    only    fully-  ^**^^**  «  wwi»*»»jf     land,  in  the  proT- 

developed  and  prolific  female  in  the  hive,  ince  of  Leinster.  with  an  area  of  664  sq. 

all    the    other    inhabitants    being    either  mill's.     The  surface  is  generally  flat,  but 

males   (that   is  drones t    or  neuters.     The  rises    in    the   northwest   into   the   Sliere- 

queen  alone  gives  birth  to  new  swarms.  Bloom  Mountains,  whose  highest  summit 

See  Bee.  is   1734  feet   above  sea-level.     Iron,  cop- 

Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  a*™p  1>er\ nn(l  y™*™**  a"  found,  but  not 

^uvv"  wttw»w»w  ^.«*m.**^w,  nt-  j  s  |_  NVorijIHj  Limestone  abounds,  and  in  a 
and*  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  few  places  marble  is  obtained.  The  soil 
mainland  of  British  < 'olumhia.  north  of  is  generally  fertile,  although  bogs  are 
Yan«mi\er  I>land.  di«*«  overed  by  Cook  numerous  towards  the  center  of  the 
about  177n.  and  annexed  to  the*  British  county.  The  rivers  Barrow  and  Nore 
crown  in  17>7.  Tln»  northernmost  of  the  both  rise  in  the  Slieve-Bloooi  Mountains. 
two  larger  inland*  U  eail.il  (iraham  Agriculture  is  not  generally  in  an  improv- 
Klaiid.  and  the  southernmost  Moresby  inp  state,  drainage  in  particular  being 
Maud.  The  <:r-at«M  hn-jth  of  the  two  much  wanted.  The  principal  crops  are 
ti»sefher  i"  ;il»<"!t  Kin  1 1 1  :!•--; .  and  t'ie  irre.it-  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  turnips,  ana  man* 
e>t  l*r»':i«I: h  Jtif  tl."  northern  i«l:in«l  ■  about  •••■l-wurzel.  Pop.  .">7,417. 
7«»  mile-.  Al!  tii-  M.irnN  are  <-o\epd  QiiAATicloTid  (kwenzHand I.  «*ne  01 
with  ii-.:i^ii:::>  ••rir  for»M<:  iroId-h<-ariug  *****^  **»*«*****.  tm>  statMI  uf  |no  ^•um. 
quart/  •»:  n<  h  <;tial;ty  ha-  been  found,  and  momwalth  of  Australia,  conijiritiing  the 
itipptr  Mini  ii'-n  ore*  ami  a  tine  vein  of  northeastern  parr  of  the  continent  north 
anthracite  mal  al-o  i'\i-t.  There  are  of  New  Smith  Wales  and  east  of  South 
Humeri"!*  «  re.  ks  suitable  for  harbor*.  Australia  and  Northern  Territory,  being 
Tin*  1  limafi*  i*  e\. ■•'!'.. -tit.  The  islands  elsewhere  Imiinded  by  the  (lulf  of  Oar- 
form  part  nf  P.rifi-h  < 'olumhia.  pentaria,  Torres  Strait  and  the  Pacific 
O11  a  An    PViorlffcttA    SmiTiri    :1  «han-  Ocean.      A    law    portiou    :*   within    the 

uueen  unarioue  aouna,  u#il  in  tropirs  th#k  Iniist  nortnrni  |mrt  forming 

the  North  Pa.-iii--  Oi  can.  *rpn  ratine  Van-  a  peniiiMila  known  as  <*u|  x  York.  It  has 
coiiwr  Maud  from  the  mainland  of  an  area  of  ti7<>.."iiN)  sou  a  re  n.i  )*».«.  and  is 
British  America  on  the  north,  and  form-  divided  into  twelve  large  districts, 
ing   the  commencement   of  a   long  series  namely,     Moretou      (Hast     and     West)- 


Queensland  Queenstown 

Darling    Downs.   Harnett*    Port    Curtis,  steam  saw-mills,  soap-works,  agricultural 

Maranoa,  Leichhardt,  Kennedy,  Mitchell,  implement  works,  and  distilleries.    Edu- 

Warrego,    Gregory,    Burke,    and    Cook,  cation  is  free  and  secular  in  the  public 

Most  ot  these  districts  are  now  subdivided  schools,  and  is  under  a  special  depart tueut 

Into  counties.    Towards  the  west  a  large  controlled  by  the  minister  for  education. 

Krtkm  of  the  surface  la  dry  and  barren,  A    Queensland    university    is    about    to 

t   towards  the  east,   and   for  a   long  be  established.    There  is  no  established 

stretch  along  the  coast,  boundless  plains  church,  each  religious  denomination  being 

or  downs,  admirably  adapted  for  sheep-  entirely    self-supporting.     The    principal 

walks,  and  ranges  of  hills,  generally  well  imports  are  apparel  and  haberdashery,  cot- 

wooded  and  intersected  by  fertile  valleys,  tons  and  woolens,   flour,  iron  and  steel, 

form  the  prevailing  features  of  the  coun-  boots  and  shoes,   tea,   spirits,   hardware, 

try.     The  const   is  skirted   by  numerous  machinery,  wine,  etc.;  and  the  principal 

islands,  and  at  some  distance  is  the  Great  exports,  wool,  gold,  tin,  sugar,  preserved 

Barrier    Reef.     The    highest    mountains  meat,  cotton,  wood,  hides  and  skins.     The 

are  uear  the  coast,  the  greatest  elevation  staple  articles  of  export   to   the   United 

being    about    5400    feet.     The    principal  Kingdom  are  wool,  tallow,  and  preserved 

rivers  are  the  Brisbane,  the  Burnett,  the  meats.     A  duty  of  5  per  cent,  is  charged 

Pioneer,   the   Fitzroy,   and   the   Burdekin  on  imports  of  yarns,  woven  fabrics,  paper, 

flowing  into  the  Pacific,  and  the  Flinders  stationery,  etc. ;  and  duties  at  other  and 

and  Mitchell  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  even  higher  rates  on  other  articles.     The 

Some  of  these  streams  are  navigable  for  first  settlement  of  Queensland  took  place 

a  considerable  distance  inland.     The  coast  in  1825,  when  the  territory  was  used  as  a 

is  indented  with  many  noble  bays,  afford-  place  of  transportation  for  convicts,  who 

ing  some  capacious  natural  harbors,  which  continued  to  be  sent  there  till  1830.  In  1842 

have  already  been  brought  into  practical  the  country  was  opened  to  free  settlers, 

use  as  the  outlets  for  the  produce  of  the  It  was  originally  a  part  of  New  South 

adjacent       districts.      The      climate       is  Wales,  and  was  organized  as  a  separate 

healthy,    and    the    temperature    com  para-  colony  in  1850.    The  constitution  for  tnu 

lively  equable.     The  mean  temperature  at  new  Australian  Commonwealth  was  rsti- 

Brisbane  is  (J00.  the  extreme  range  being  fied   by  Queensland   in   1800.     The  state 

from  35°  to  100°.     In  the  more  northern  has  a  sejmrate  parliament  of  two  House*, 

parts  the  climate  is  tropical.     The  rain-  the  legislative  Council   and   the   Legisla* 

fall  in  the  interior  is  scanty  and  variable;  tive  Assembly,  the  Councillors  being  imm- 

the  mean  at  Brisbane  is  about  35  inches,  inatcd  by  the  crown,  the  nicmlxTs  of  the 

The    indigenous   animals   and    plants   are  Assembly  elected  for  three  years.    Women 

similar  to  those  of  the  rest  of  Australia,  have  vol<*d  since  1005.     Queensland  elects 

Crocodiles  may  be  mentioned  as  inhabit-  ten  members  to  the  Commonwealth  House 

ing  some  of  the  northern   rivers.     There  of  Representative*.     The  chief  towns  are 

are  many  kinds  of  valuable  timber  trees,  Brisbane,  Cooktown,  Maryborough,  Bund- 

and  a  rare  thing  in  Australia,  a  few  good  aberg.     Population  in  1014,  exclusive  o* 

indigenous   fruits.     Sheep-farming   is   the  15,000  aboriginals,  678,804. 

chief    industry,    but    agriculture    (includ-  Qn 66Il's  Metfil     &<&  Britannia  Metal, 

ing   sugar-growing),    cattle    rearing,    and  **UCC1*  °  J».cv€»x. 

mining  are  also  important.  The  soil  and  Qneen'ft.'nicreOIl  *  magnificent 
climate  are  well  suited  for  the  production  ,*u^^1*  ■  <FX5CV,U,J  ground-pigeon  in- 
of  all  the  ordinary  cereals,  as  well  as  habiting  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
maize,  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  etc.  named  after  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  one 
The  chief  products  are  sugar,  maize,  Kng-  of  two  species  constituting  the  genus 
lish  and  sweet  potatoes,  arrow-root,  and  Goura  (O.  Victoricr),  and  is  the  largest 
semi-tropical  fruits.  Sugar-growing  is  and  most  beautiful  species  of  the  order, 
becoming  a  very  important  industry.  QneenstfiWTt  (kwenx'town),  former- 
Gold,  tin,  lend,  and  copper  are  the  **uccl*a,'vwl*  ly  (\>ve  of  Cork,  a 
principal  minerals.  The  gold-fields  ex-  maritime  town  of  Ireland,  and  an  Im- 
tend  over  an  area  of  1.~.(MM)  sq.  miles,  portant  naval  station,  9  miles  southeast 
Coal  and  plumbago  are  found  in  large  of  Cork,  on  the  south  side  of  (J real  Island, 
quantities;  and  cinnabar,  antimony,  which  rises  abruptly  out  of  Cork  harbor 
and  manganese  are  also  among  the  to  a  considerable  elevation.  The  street 
mineral  products.-.  The  coal-measures  rise  above  one  another  and  present  a  ver., 
cover  about  iM.<mm»  so,,  miles;  annual  picturesque  appearance.  Queenstown  is 
product  about  coinxio  tons.  In  the  north  defended  by  fortifications  on  8pike  Island 
pearl-Hsliim;  N  actively  carried  on.  The  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  which 
manufactures  are  unimportant.  The  is  large  and  well  sheltered.  It  is  the 
principal  ma nu factories,  or  works  that  port  for  the  transmission  of  American 
may  be  clawed  as  such,  are  sugar-mills,  malls,  and  a  chief  emigration  station.    II 
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baa  little  trade  and  no  mauufni 
log  almost  solely  dependent  on 
tary  and  naval  e^talili^fcaienr?  in 


Onercitntn    *  kwer'ai-trun  I ,    tb«     in- 

[u»    finrforia.    a    spectra   of    oak    U*«    it) 

manufactures  for  tannine  leather  and  dye- 
ing y-llow. 

Quercus.  ■»<»* 

Qnprptarn   '  M-nVtnro 1,    a    city   of 

Huereiaro  Mexico,    capital    of    the 

s'.r.'   'if   the   rnm>   name,    on   a   plateau 
'':;•:">  f<-ft  above  af-a-Wel.  110  miles  north- 

■,-..-;    ,-,;    M-ii.<,    fiiv.      Among    the    more 
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:agniiicent   and   I 


*  !*>  f , 


r-tly 


■M-t 


£■-■■•.:!  "J  rr.ile*  loci,  with  arches  ftft  (eel 
:.'h,  whii-h  by  communk-niing  with  a 
;r.r.f!  :n  t!.e  n,"i"'«*ii»  bill*,  bring*  a 
:-.  supply  of  water  from  a  distance 
:  ■•  ::  :-■--.  Maximilian  of  Austria,  made 
ni-r-r  fit  Mexi-ti  bv  Napoleon  III.  m 
:-:-L-.r  anJ  ?x«.»jt«l  here  in  1S«7. 
I*  7-  l-;.;".2. —  Tr.e  State  of  QrEsfcTiio 
\.?.r  *t.  J"- J  of  3247  $0,.  miles,  and  formi 
:.ir:  •■!  ::.•:■  "-ntral  plateau  of  the  Cot- 
::::fn.  ;■■:■*■"■:-.:  ing  a  very  nigged  surface, 
:r.w:~ -i  by  cointain  spurs  and  lofty 
:.-:jh:*.  'iriic  and  cattle  form  the  chief 
■  f  t!.-  i-T.if.  Tbe  minerals  art 
■■::.;  irasivrly     ljuldportamu     Pop.    232.- 

Querimba  Islands  phVflf^iVioJ 

' 'r.i":E-  :-\icl-  cxT*a<iin(t  along  the  east 
.-:      '   A:r:  -.i.    asd   comprised    in   to* 
of      Mozambique. 


Querard 


;  Quern 


if_r=-.      a      hand-mill _    f«f 

:■*.     TLe  »:rcr!esi  and  nwt 
:!.*  q-^*ni   is   that   in 

'.-'.  rath'r  iban  around  with 
Tl.-  a'**:  ns-ja]  form  coo- 

>    :  >r  till  stone*,   the?  np- 
:_■:■  ■  ■■svr.  and  revolr- 

-■1  V-^  o=.'t*n3  Into  the 
j  -  :.:>  with  :t-  other  tbe 
*   r-  -  -  v-l   by   m 


-nine  n 


rib. 


.  Francois,  a  French 
a  writer  on  political 


ronpaaonr,  cne  «■  or  ixmis  ay,  oeing  at  cue  entrance  to  tne  Hoian  fats, 
who  afterward!  _.  ,  ■  oioted  phy-  and  on  the  road  from  Candahar  through 
aJdan  to  the  kh  L~  the  author  the  Piahin  Valley  to  Shikarpur  on  the 
of  rations  rargic  jl\  works;  of  Indus.  It  thus  commands  the  southern 
several  articles  in  um  nmuycloptdie,  in  route  from  India  to  Afghani  man.  By 
which  ha  expounds  his  economical  views;  treaty  with  the  Khan  of  Kelat  (1877). 
and  tracts  on  politics,  toclndlng  a  treatise  in  whose  territory  it  is,  Quetta  was  fur- 
on  the  Pkp^oemUe  Bp$t*m  (1768).  nished  with  a  British  garrison  and 
OnAmel  (*a-nd).  Pajquieb  (Pas-  strongly  fortified.  It  contains  extensive 
vumuu  CHASIUS).  a  theologian  and  magazines  of  war  material,  and  was  in 
moralist,  born  at  Paris  in  1634 ;  died  at  1885  connected  with  the  Indus  by  a  line 
Amsterdam  in  1710.  He  became  a  mem-  of  railway.  Quetta  lies  5500  feet  above 
bar  of  the  order  of  the  Fathers  of  the  the  sea-level,  and  is  surrounded  by  moun- 
Oratory  in  1687,  at  that  time  a  great  tains  from  five  to  six  thousand  fret  high. 
nursery  of  Jansenism,  and  wrote  a  num-  On#tTKfl1#»nfi.Tl  (kat-ial-ko-wat'l),  the 
bar  of  devotional  works,  one  of  the  most  HUClzaiuumi  fod  of  tu<?  air  of  tbe 

important  of  which  waa  Riflcxion*  Mo-  ancient  Mexicans,  who  presided  over  com- 
mas *ur  U  Jfosoess  Testmment,  consist-  merce  and  the  useful  artM,  and  was  said 
ins;  of  thoughts  on  some  of  the  most  beau-  by  tbe  Toltecs  to  have  predicted  the  com- 
Ufol  maxims  of  tbe  evangelists.  This  ing  of  the  Spaniards  to  Mexico.  This 
work  brought  him  under  suspicion  of  the  tradition  aided  the  Spaniards  in  their  in- 
church  on  accounJt  of  its  Jansenistic  tend-  vasion.  A  beneficent  deity,  he  was  finally 
enciea,  and  in  1085  he  had  to  quit  superseded  by  tbe  terrible  Artec  God  of 
French    territory    altogether.     Going    to  War. 

Brussels,  he  there  applied  himself  to  the  O n  +\r+A t%  xr  Vi  11ao»q«  (ke-va'do*  vil- 
continuation  of  his  work  on  the  New  Tes-  HUCVCUU  J  ¥  mcgaa  ya'gas).  Don 
tament,  which  was  published  entire  in  Francisco  de,  a  Spanish  poet  and  prose 
1683-OL  In  this  hook*  leading  points  in  writer,  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1580.  died 
Roman  Catholicism  were  freely  que*-  in  1045.  In  consequence  of  a  duel,  in 
tionecL  Bosnuet  and  Noailles.  archbishop  which  bis  adversary  fell,  he  fled  to  Italy, 
of  Pari*,  rather  approved  of  the  l>ook ;  where  bis  service*  gained  him  the  conn- 
but  tbe  Jesuits  obtained  from  I'ope  dence  and  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Os- 
Clement  XI  a  bull  condemning  101  of  suna,  viceroy  of  Naples.  After  having 
Quesnel's  propositions  as  heretical.  This  visited  Germany  and  France  Quevedo  re- 
bull.   known  as  the  rnisenitus    (promul-  turned   to  Spain,  and  ou  account  of  bis 

fited   in   1713 ».  not   only   stirred   up  the  conniption    with    the   duke,    then    in   dis- 

anwnists    (see   Jan**  ni*t*  * .    but    awoke  grace,  he  was  arretted  and  confined  to  his 

bitter    dissensions    in    the    Uikoui    of    the  estate,  I*a  Torre  de  Juan,  for  three  years 

Gallican  Church.     Meantime  (juesncl  had  (KZ20-ZJI.     After  his  liberation  he  lived 

been  compelled   to  seek   refuge   i  17'ft)    in  for  some  years   in   retirement,  occupying 

Holland,  where  he  resided  for  the  rent  of  himself   in   writing  political  satires,  bur- 

his  life.  lcsque  imm-ujs  and  pamphlet*,  which  ob- 
tained an  extraordinary  degree  of  success. 
A  second  long  imprisonment  for  his  satir- 
ical writingK  completely  shattered  bis 
health,  and  he  died  soon  after  his  libera- 

native   town,   \i1ht«.    in    1*14.   he  Ini-ame  tiou.     His  humorous*  production*  are  dis- 

profeH*or    of    math'-mati.^.     In    is  p.)    lie  tiucuishe«l    for  plavf ninths,    wit,   and   in- 

was  apiK)ini«*«l   to   the  same  <  hair  in  tin-  %enk»n.     Hit*    pros**    works    are    mostly 

Brussels  Atheini-iim.      In   l^js  he  t^-ame  effusions  of  humor  and  wit  ire.     Hii   l"ts- 

lecturer   in    the    Murium    of   Si  ii-n<-e   and  toss     ( '  Su»'fliw '  I     have    b*»en    translated 

Literature.    h<»:«linz    the    p.»*t    till     1X54.  into  most   Kuropean  languages ;  his   Yidm 

when   the   institution   was   merged   in   the  <M  <iran   Ta<vno  is  a  comic  romance  of 

newly-establi>h««j       ur,i\.  r>it\.       <Jueti-let  the  sort  called  pi<*orr «<;«<.     lie  also  trans- 

superinteii(j«M]    tl.e   ere.  » ion   of   the   Royal  lated    the   Enchiridion   of    Kpictetus   into 

llbj*er%atory.  aii'i  In  •■nine  its  lirst  director  Spanish. 


Qnetelet  fkat-irn.  lammi:kt  aisjlfhe 

7"  Jai  gi  i.v.  a    liritfian  statisti- 

cian and  astronomer,  w;iv  Utru  at  (.ihent 
in  lT'.H*.  and  studied  at  the  l\ •-»-uin  of  his 


<  \KZS\.     A  meii.bwr  of  the  Itelginn  Royal  QneZfil     f**'**11'  •  most  beautiful 

Acadeuiv.   h-  bei-aiij«>   it «±  perpetual  Mnre*  ^»»*^«»»*     tra|  American  bird  of  the  Tro- 

tary  in  'lSTJI.     (^iet.]«t's  writings  on  sta-  gon   family    i  Trogon  or  C  alums  rttsJesj- 

tistirs    finii     kindred    huhie<ts    are    very  eYa#i.     It  i*  about  the  sise  of  a  magpie, 

numerous.     II-   ;A«  published   many   pa-  and  the  male  is  adorned  with  tail  feathers 

p**rs  on  mete-ipi]i,-v.  as»r«.nomy,  terrestrial  from   l\   to   .*i|    feet    in   length,   and   of  a 

magnetism.   » tr.     lie  c j i > -« |   in'  1^74.  gorgeous   emerald   color.     These   featheni 

On^ttfl    <kvsei'rii».  a  t-.wn  of  Iiehichi»-  are   not,  strictly  si»esking.   the   true  tall 

*uclltt  un,  tttategi.aJiy   imi*ortant  as  feathers  (tbe  color  of  which  is  black  and 


Quezaltenango 


Quilimane 


white),  but  arc  the  upper  tail  coverts  of 
the  bird.  The  back,  head  (including  the 
curious  rounded  and  compressed  crest), 
throat,  and  chest  are  of  the  same  rich 
hue.  the  lower  parts  being  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet.     The    female    lacks    these    long 


Quezal    (Troyon  re*plendens). 

feathers,  and  is  otherwise  much  plainer. 
The  food  of  the  (juczal  consists  chiefly 
of  fruits.  It  lives  in  forests  of  tall  trees. 
There  are  several  allied  species  of  birds, 
but  none  with  the  distinctive  feature  of 
the   quczal. 

Quezaltenanero  (kA "  sU,'tfl;  n;in'*r,): 

^uv^tt*i.viiaii6v  a     town    of    (Vntral 

America,  in  Guatemala,  capital  of  a  de- 
partment of  the  same  name,  with  woolen 
manufactures  and  a  considerable  trade. 
It    was    founded    bv    Alvarado    in    l."V24. 

pop.  (  r.M>r>>  about'  ai.ooo. 

Oiiirtrln  I  keb-diV  i .  a  town  in  the  state 
UUiuuu    of  raill.||f  of  tI||1   i^.p^iie  0f 

Colombia,  South  America,  on  the  Alvalo. 
Pop.    t >*."<;. 

Qlllberon  ikeh-rfiu).  a  peninsula  on 
*  the  western  coast  of  France, 

in  the  department  of  Mnrhihan.  contain- 
ing a  market-town  of  the  same  name  and 
several  ham  let  «t.  The  place  owes  its 
celebrity  to  the  defeat  of  a  small  army  of 
Chouans  and  emigres  which  took  place 
hen»  in    17'.».">. 

Qlllbor  f^e'hor),  a  town  of  Venezuela, 
**u  uvi    jn  t|lfl  ^tat(l  nf  Lara,  division 

Rarquisimeto.     Pop.  7727. 

Quichua  <*•".'<•»»-*».  the  name  of  a 
^  native   race  of  South   Amer- 

ica, inhabiting  Peru,  parts  of  Kcuadcr, 
Bolivia,  etc.  Willi  the  Aymaras  the 
Ouichuas  compos<>d  the  larger  portion  of 
the  population  of  the  empire  of  the  Incus. 


The  Quichua  language,  which  was  for- 
merly the  state  language  of  the  Incas,  ii 
still  the  chief  speech  of  Peru,  of  a  large 
portion  of  Bolivia,  of  the  part  of  Ecuador 
bordering  upon  Peru,  and  of  the  northern 
section  of  the  Argentine  Republic  It  if 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  at  the  same 
time  comprehensive  tongues  of  America. 

Quick  Grass,  ,9UITCH    G™**/,   °[ 

^.uxwi.  vi&«,00,  Quickens  See  Couch 
Grass. 

Quick  Hedge,  <gg««  h-^  .. 

live  hedge  of  any  kind ;  but  in  a  stricter 
sense  the  term  is  restricted  to  one  planted 
with  hawthorn. 

Quicklime.   See  Ume- 

Quicksand  (Jwik'sand) ,  a  large  ma* 
^  ^    of   loose  or  moving  sand 

mixed  with  water  formed  on  many  .iea* 
coasts,  and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  it 
marshy  inland  places,  dangerous  to  ves- 
sels or  to  persons  who  trust  themselves  to 
it  and  find  it  unable  to  support  their 
weight. 

Quicksilver.    See  *«*«*• 

Quietism  (kwl\?t-iim)t  a  readout 
^  movement     in     the     Roman 

Catholic  Church  at  the  close  of  the  17th 
and  beginning  of  the  18th  centuries,  a  pro- 
test   against    formality    and    world  lines*, 
and    largely    of   a    mystic    character.     It 
owed    its    origin    to    such    works   as    the 
Spiritual     Guide,     published     at     Rome 
( 107.") )      by     a     Spanish     priest     named 
Michael    Molinos,    in    which    the    devout 
were   taught,   by   resigning  themselves  to 
a   state  of   perfect   mental    inactivity,   to 
bring  the  soul  into  direct  and  immediate 
union  with  the  (iodhead,  and  receive  the 
infused    heavenly    light,    which    was    to 
accompany  this  state  of  inactive  contem- 
plation.    The    Spiritual    Guide   produced 
a   number  of  similar  works  in  Germany 
and    France.     The   most   noted    promoter 
of  Quietism  in  France  was  the  celebrated 
Madame  (iuyon   (which  see),  who  gained 
adherents  enough  to  excite  the  attention 
of  the  clergy.     Fenelon  became  the  advo- 
cate of  Madame  (luyon  and  her  writings 
in  his  Explication  dc$  Maxim  cm  des  Saints 
sur   la    1  iV    inttricure    (1097).     Bossuet 
obtained  (KKHM  a  papal  brief  which  con- 
demned     twenty-three      positions      from 
Fenelon's    book    as    erroneous;    but    the 
humility  with  which  the  latter  submitted 
deprived  his  enemies  of  the  fruits  of  their 
victory:   and   it   was   the  change   in   the* 
spirit  of  the  times  and  not  violence  that 
gradually  buried   Quietism  in  oblivion. 
Oiiilimnnp   (kil-i-mU'ne),    a    town    in 

uummane  K|Wt  Africa?  in  the  Portu_ 

guese  territory  of  Mozambique,  unheal th- 


Qniller-Conok 


Quincunx 


tty  situated  about  IS  miles  above  the 
■Math  of  ft  river  of  the  Mine  name  (the 
northern  branch  of  the  Zambesi).  It 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  la  gold, 
Itory,  *ax-  etc.,  and  coal  of  food  quality 
"1  raportad  to  be  plentiful.    Fop.  about 


SSler-Couoh  ffi££<S;,,» 

English  noreliat  and  essayist  (1803-  ), 
born  in  Cornwall.  He  was  on  the  stuff  of 
the  Speaker  till  189».  Id  181)7  he  was 
commissioned  to  finish  R.  L.  Dtevunson's 
noved  tit.  Ive*.  lie  was  knighted  in  1910. 
Among  bis  works  are  Dead  .Van's  Rack, 
The  tiplandid  tlnur.  Green  Buy*  (verses. 
and  parodies),  From  a  Cornish   Winitin 


with  walls  flanked  by  towers.  Tbe  prin- 
cipal edifices  are  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral 
(1239-1493)  ;  the  ruins  of  a  Cordelier 
church  end  cloister;  tbe  college,  tbe  pre- 
fecture, military  hospital,  etc.  The  man- 
ufactures nre  earthenware,  leather,  cord- 
age, etc.  The  sardine  fishery  forms  an  im- 
portant occupation.     PopJ  (1910)21,051; 


11003. 


«™  ai'svii4 


On    the 


of 


....,  -..:  fillip  of  Stars,   The    While 

Wolf,  fuimn  Itluiul,  T.v.e  Tilda,  Wander- 
ing Heath,  Fnc-fnrrell,  etc.  lie  wrote 
under  the  pcu-name  of  '  Q.' 

Quillota  .(■»-7»'t*t.  ?  *«»  '"  c""0' 

,um""°  in  tbe  province  of  Aconca- 
gua. 23  milt's  northeast  of  Valparaiso. 
The  copper  mines  in  the  vicinity  nre  rc- 

S riled  as  the  richest  in  Chile.     The  town 
s    suffered    severely    on    different    occa- 
sions  from   enriliiiunU.es.     Pop.   ttn7l!. 

Quills  (k™'"?!-.  I1"'  >af?  »ill»--("!"h 
mu^  era  of  birds,  and  in  a  narrower 
sense  the  shafts  or  barrels  of  these. 
Quills  are  still  in  some  localilies  used 
[or  making  pens,  although  they  have  been 
generally  superseded  by  steel  and  other 
metals  for  this  purpose.  The  best  <]iiilla 
for  pens  are  those  of  the  sivan,  hut  goose- 
i|iiil!s  are  commonly  used.  ('row-quills 
are  used  for  line  writing  and  pen-and-ink 
drawing.  ( See  I'm.  I  Quills  are  also 
used   for  mnking   brushes,    ■-"*■'     ■'    " 


m  1,  v»f«j>o,  qu  ruiinent 
of  Irish  parentage,  born  at 
London  in  1H93 ;  died  at  Bath  in  YlCft. 
lie  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
at  Dublin  in  1714;  shortly  afterwards  he 
obtained  an  engagement  in  London,  and 
gradually  acquired  celebrity  as  a  tragic 
actor  as  well  as  in  characters  of  comic  aurt 
■arcastlc  humor,  like  Fahtaff.  Volpone, 
etc.    He  retained  bis  prejfmin 


the  appcuro 


e  of  Gal 


ick  in  1 


41.      Hi. 


have  been  excelled.  He  spent  bis  latter 
years  at  Bath,  where  bis  fund  of  anee- 
dote  and  pointed  wit  made  him  much 
sought  after. 

Qninrp  (kwins),  the  fruit  of  the 
*UmW  f'Hdonfe  vulglrU,  nat.  order 
Uosacea?.  The  quince  tree,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  tie  a  native  of  Western  Asia. 
is  now  cultivated  throughout  Europe,  and 
in  many  part*  of  the  United  States,  for 
its  handsome  golden  yellow  fruit,  which, 
though   hard   mid   austere   when   plucked 


1.  hulls 


n.vk.  e 


her  of  other  artich 

■s.  and  the  feu t her  ends 

■  veil  tin m  line  tissues. 

Qniloa  '^''"^ 

1,    or    Kll.WA,    a    sea- 
Kast     Africa    on    tbe 

Zanzibar  .oast. 

I'.-p.   IMSHI. 

Quilon  §*£** 

hidin.     in     the     stat  - 

r.     miles     northwest    of 

Trivandruiii.  tbe  v 

iipintl,   wilt,   a  ronsider- 

li    has  a  hnrmck   (or 

Kiimpeiiii  troops,  r 

.   bus il.  ami  mi   Kpis- 

copal  i-hun-h.      I'o 

p.  i:..ihii. 

Quilting   <£;■ 

It'incli     a     method     of 
ig    iwo    pieces    of    silk, 

linen,  or  stuff  on 

each  other,  with   wool 

or  cotton  belwi-eti 

llii'iu.  hv  working   them 

all    over    in    the   f, 

.rm    of   checker   or   dia- 

Quimper  (*",?; 

iiiii'i'.  capital  of  the  de- 

nnrtmcii!   of  Finis 

liVe.   4   miles   southeast 

of    Brest,    at    the   1 

ien.1    of    the   estuary   of 

the  (Met,  an  oU  1 

own  partly  surrounded 

vlftrU). 


from  the  tree.  l>eeoines  excellent  when 
boiled  and  ealen  with  sugar,  or  preserved 
in  sirup,  or  made  into  marmalade. 

Quincey  Ti|i>*"*a  '*•  S(*  w*  0"'** 

Quincunx    <  kwln*kimirksi  t.      an     >r- 

»juivuiu>  ningement  of  rive  objects, 
especially  trees.  In  a  square,  one  at  each 
corner  of  tbe  square  and  one  In  the 
middle. 


Quincy 


Quinsy 


OnillCV  (kwin'si),  a  city,  county  seat 
*iu.a  jr  of  A<lams  Co.,  Illinois,  on  the 
Mississippi,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  142 
miles  N.  w.  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Wabash,  and 
the  Quincy,  Omaha  &  Kansas  City  rail- 
roads. It  has  many  fine  parks  arid  boule- 
vards, and  is  the  site  of  the  Illinois  Sol- 
diers and  sailors'  Home.  It  is  an  indus- 
trial and  commercial  center,  has  the  larg- 
est cereal  breakfast  food  mill  in  the  world, 
and,  among  other  things,  makes  more  en- 
gine governors  and  pumps  than  any  other 
city.   Pop.  (1910)  3o\r>87:  H920)  35,978. 

Q ninny  a  c,rv  °f  Norfolk  Co.,  Massa- 
^  J'     chusetts,   on    Quincy    Bay,   a 

suburb  of  Boston.  It  has  granite  quarries, 
shipbuilding  yards,  and  various  other  in- 
terests. It  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements 
In  Massachusetts,  dating  back  to  K>2;"). 
ITere  John  Adams.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  John  Hancock  wore  born.  It  was 
chartered  as  a  citv  in  1888.  Top.  (1910) 
.T2.042;    (1920)   -I7.N7C>. 

OniTiPV  Joniaii,  an  American  writer, 
%tuim,y,     born  J|f  HfMStoI|  in  177l>.  diwl 

in  1S04.  Educated  for  the  law,  he  made 
politics  his  profession,  and  was  a  member 
of  Congress  from  1N04  to  1S12.  Then  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  a  position 
which  he  held  till  1S21,  in  which  year  he 
held  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the  House. 
From  1S2T*  to  1S2S  he  was  mayor  of 
Boston  and  effected  various  important  re- 
forms.  From  1S29  to  1N4,">  he  was  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College.  His  principal 
works  are  History  of  Harvard  L'nivir- 
aity;  Municipal  History  of  the  Town  and 
City  of  Host  on  During  Tico  Centuries; 
and  Life  of  John   Quincy  Adams, 

Quillet  (ke-na».  I'-imjak,  a  French  phi- 
^  losopher,    poet,    historian,    and 

politician,  born  in  lsu.'l:  died  in  1S7."». 
He  first  attracted  attention  by  a  transla- 
tion of  Herder's  rhiloxoitJiic  dir  (ic- 
tchirhtc  in  lS2-"».  In  1S2S  he  accom- 
panied a  scientific  commission  to  the 
Morea  ;  and  in  lv."iS)  he  became  professor 
of  foreign  literature  at  Lyons,  a  position 
he  changed  in  1yll  for  a  similar  chair 
in  the  College  <»f  France.  In  con>equence 
of  tin*  strongly  democratic  tone  of  the 
lectures  delivered  there  from  1S1.'»  to 
lslii  hi*  class-room  was  in  the  latter 
year  closed  by  the  government,  nnd  was 
not  reo|*»ned  till  after  the  revolution  of 
lsjs.  After  the  election  of  Napoleon  as 
incident  Quiiiet  was  expelled  from 
'ran"-,  and  p-fu^imr  all  Napoleon's  am- 
nesties. hi<  e\iie  la-led  till  after  the  revo- 
lution of  isTn.  Hi-  work-,  which  number 
shout  thirty  volumes,  include  poems, 
dramas.  histories,  religious  mystical 
books,  etc. 


V 


Quinine  l^T'*1'    k5BtoJ    £#*■ 

^  N202),    a    white,    crystalline 

alkaloid  substance,  inodorous,  very  bitter, 
and  possessed  of  marked  antifebrile  prop- 
erties. It  is  obtained  from  the  bark  of 
several  trees  of  the  order  Cinchonacec 
(see  Cinchona),  but  perhaps  the  best  is 
that  from  calisaya  bark.  It  was  discov- 
ered about  1X20,  and  has  entirely  super- 
seded the  use  of  the  bark  itself  in  medi- 
cine, being  most  commonly  used  in  the 
form  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  The  ex- 
traordinary value  of  quinine  in  medicine 
as  a  febrifuge  and  tonic  has  given  rise  to 
a  large  trade  in  Peruvian  bark,  and  hai 
caused  the  cinchona  tree  to  be  extensively 
planted  in  India  and  elsewhere.  Quinine 
in  small  doses  is  stomachic,  in  large  dos* 
it  causes  extreme  disturbance  of  the 
nerves,  headache,  deafness,  blindness, 
paralysis,  but  seldom  death. 
QuinOfl.  (kwi-n6'n),  a  South  Ameri- 
^  can  plant   (Chcnopodium  Qui- 

noa),  of  which  there  are  two  cultivated 
varieties,  one  yielding  white  seeds,  and 
sometimes  called  petty-rice,  the  other  red. 
The  white  seeds  are  extensively  used  in 
Chile  and  Peru  as  an  article  of  food  in 
the  form  of  porridge,  cakes,  etc.  The 
seeds  of  the  other  variety,  red  qnuioo, 
are  used  medicinally  as  an  application 
for  sores  and   bruises. 

Quinquagesima    £™^™-0fi£ 

Sunday  before  Lent,  because  fifty  days 
before  Easter. 

Qllins V  (kwin'zi),  the  common  name 
^  *    for     eynanchC     tonsillaris     or 

tonsillitis,  inflammation  of  the  tonsils. 
The  inflammation  is  generally  ushered  in 
by  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the  part. 
The  voice  is  thick,  and  there  is  often 
swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  with 
loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  headache,  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  general  fever. 
The  tonsils,  uvula,  and  even  the  soft 
palate  are  swollen  nnd  vascular,  and  the 
tongue  is  foul  'and  furred.  In  severe 
cases  respiratiou  is  considerably  impeded, 
and  swallowing  is  always  difficult  and 
painful.  The  inflammation  of  the  throat 
may  terminate  either  in  resolution  or 
suppuration.  The  most  frequent  cause 
of  quinsy  is  cold,  produced  by  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  But  in  a  great 
many  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  pa- 
tient has  been  predisposed  to  the  disease. 
owing  to  a  bad  state  of  the  digestive 
nij.'iiis.  The  best  treatment  to  ward  off 
an  attack  i*  to  administer  a  dose  of  some 
strong  purgative  saline  medicine.  Bland 
soothing  drinks  should  be  given  during 
the  course  of  the  disease,  and  sucking 
small  pieces  of  ice  usually  gives  muck 
relief. 


Quintain 


Quirk  Holding 


Quintain  3s£*S£h<*  "PS.  ot 

mm  ■■>■■■■  Qtfc,,  object  formerly  set  np 
to  bo  tilted  At  with  »  lane*.  It  was  con- 
structed In  various  ways ;  a  common  form 
In  England  constated  of  an  upright  post, 
on  the  top  of  which  was  a  horizontal  bar 
— -*-[  on  a  pivot;  to  on*  and  of  this  a 


a  Roman  rhetorician,  born  at  Calagurris 
(Calshorra)  in  Spain,  probably  between 
35  and  40  a.d.  ;  died  about  118.  Ho 
began  to  practice  as  an  advocate  at  Rome 
about  a.d.  01),  and  subsequently  became  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric.  Some  of  tbe  moat 
eminent  Romana  were  his  pupils,  and 
tbe  Emperor  Domitlan  bestowed  on  him 
tbe  consular  dignity.  Hit  work,  l)e  In- 
stitutions Oratorio,  contains  a  system  of 
rhetoric  in  twelve  books,  and  Includes 
some  Important  opinions  of  Greek  and 
Roman  author*. 


attached,  on  the  other  a 
and  it  was  n  trial  of  skill 
to  tilt  at  trie  broad  end  with  a  lance,  and 
pass  on  before  the  bag  of  sund  could  whirl 
round  and  strike   the  tilter  on  the  back. 


ferent  countries.  The  old' French  quintal 
was  equal  to  100  livrea.  or  nearly  108 
IIhl  avoirdupois.  The  quintal  mftrique, 
or  modern  quintal,  is  100  kilogrammes,  or 
220   Iba.   avoirdupois. 

Quintana  («»■<»'"*).  mabto.  Jort, 

*  "*  a  Spanish  poet,  born  at 
Madrid  io  1772:  tiled  in  1857.  He 
studied  al  Cordova  arid  Salamanca,  bc- 
--   ■■ ' it,   and   filled  various  of- 


,.,-tecl     i 


!   gov 


different  time: 
festoes  lu  the  war  uiriiinst  the  French 
were  composed  by  him;  lie  nlw  wrote  a 
series  of  iinrnntii-  iwiuh.  entitled  Odai  a 
Etpafia  l.ibrr.  [It-  was  eventually  ap- 
pointed (lirei'tor-Bi'iioral  of  education,  Htid 


and   bistorieal 
estimation. 

Quintet  <k. 


ttuiatn.  Cal'aber,  «  g£3»*»; 

author  of  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the 
Iliad  In  fourteen  books,  a  rather  dull 
Imitation  of  Homer.  He  probably  flour- 
ished at  Smyrna  in  tbe  4th  century  a.u. 

Quintus  Curtius.    8w  c"rt'"*- 

Oninn  Q™PU  <kwip'o,  kwip'0),  a  cord 
Viuj/u,  Bhout   2   fwt  [n   ,en.th_   tightly 

spun  from  variously. colored  threads,  and 
to  which  a  number  of  smaller  threads 
were  attached  in  the  form  of  a  fringe: 
used  among  the  ancient  Peruvians  and 
Mexicans  for  recording  events,  etc.  The 
fringe-like  threads  were  also  of  different 
colors,  and  were  knotted.  The  colon  de- 
noted sensible  objects,  as  white  for  silver, 
yellow  for  gold,  and  the  like;  and  some- 
times also  abstract  ideas,  as  white  for 
peace,  red  for  war.  They  constituted  a 
rude  register  of  certain  important  facta  or 
events,  as  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
rlages.  the  number  of  tbe  population  fit 
to  bear  arms,  the  quantity  of  stores  in 
the  government  magaiinea,  etc. 
Qllire  (■>*"* I  French  cahier),  tweuty- 
*  four   sheets    of   paper.     Twenty 

quires  make  a  ream. 

Quirinal  («wifl-nal),  one  of  the 
Thr-re   Is  a   palace   bore,   begun   In    1574, 

popes,  I 

king  of   Italy.      See   R,m 
ftuirinUS    {  "W-n'nua  >,    among    the 
™  Romans,    a    surname    of 

Romulus  after  he  had  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  divinity.  Hence  Quirmalia, 
a  festival  In  honor  of  Romulus,  held  an- 
nually on  the  13th  day  before  the 
Kalends  of  March,  that  is,  tbe  17th  of 
February. 
Onin'+p*  (  kwl-ri'tes  ),  a  designation 


the  citiiens  of  ancient 
Rome  aa  In  tbelr  civil  capacity.  The 
name  of  Quirites  belonged  to  then  In  ad- 

menial  rniiiiiiwitinn  in  live  pnrts,  in  which  dition  to  that  of  Roman!,  the  latter  des- 
ench  part  is  ulilk-rUn,  und  performed  by  Ignation  applying  to  them  In  their  po- 
a  single  voici    nr  instrument.  Iltlcal  and  military  capacity. 

Omntilian  t.;s";'M'g;i„^™  ttuirk  Molding,  5£US™S12SS 


Quit-claim 


Quo  Warranto 


ture,  a  molding  whose  sharp  and  sudden 
return  from  its  extreme  projection  to  the 
re-entraut  angle  seems  rather  to  partake 
of  a  straight  line  en  the  profile  than  of 
the  curve. 

Quit-claim,  |n  law;  **&&**  *  re- 

^  *    lease  of  any  action  that 

one  person  has  agaiust  another.  It  signi- 
fies also  a  quitting  of  a  claim  or  title  to 
lands,  etc. 

Quito  (kfc'to),  the  capital  of  Ecuador, 
^  in  a  ravine  on  the  east  side  of 

the  volcano  of  I'ichincha,  iW4S  feet  above 
the  sea,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
equator.  Its  streets,  with  exception  of 
four  which  meet  in  the  large  central 
square,  are  narrow,  uneven,  badly  paved, 
and  extremely  dirty.  The  more  impor- 
tant public  buildings  are  the  cathedral, 
several  other  churches  and  convents;  the 
town-house,  court-house,  president's  pal- 
ace, the  university,  the  episcopal  palace, 
orphan  asylum,  and  hospital.  The  manu- 
factures consist  chiefly  of  woolen  and  cot- 
ton goods.  From  the  want  of  good  roads 
and  railways  trade  is  much  hampered. 
Quito  was  originally  the  capital  of  a 
native  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  but 
the  modern  town  was  founded  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1534.  It  has  repeatedly 
suffered  from  earthquakes.  Tup.  (TJ15) 
est.  at  70,000,  largely  eunsisti  ug  of  half- 
breeds  and  Indians. 

Quit-rent,  iu  Kn«lish  nlaw>  aul8m?u 

^  ^**«>   rout   generally   payable  by 

the  tenants  of  manors,  whereby  the  ten- 
ant goes  quit  and  free  from  alt  other 
services.  Quit-rents  still  existing  are  re- 
deemable by  law. 

Quittah  <kwjl'ta>\va  At0™  °.n  !?e 

^  coast    of    \\.    Africa,    m    the 

British  colony  of  the  Gold  Coast.  Pop. 
5000. 

Quoin  (k°'n)'  *n  artillery,  a  wedge 
^  inserted   under  the  breach  of  a 

gun,  for  raising  or  depressing  the  inuz- 
sle.  In  architecture,  one  of  the  stones 
Torniing  the  solid  corner  of  a  building. 


Quoits  (kwoitz),  a  game  played  with 
^  a  flattish  ring  of  iron,  gener- 

ally from  81  to  9}  inches  in  external 
diameter,  and  between  1  and  2  inches  in 
breadth.  It  is  convex  en  the  upper  side 
and  slightly  concave  on  the  under  tide, 
so  that  the  outer  edge  curves  down- 
wards, and  is  sharp  enough  to  cut  into 
soft  ground.  The  game  i;  played  i.i  the 
following  manner :  —  Two  pins,  called 
hobs,  are  driven  into  the  ground  from 
IS  to  24  yards  apart;  and  the  players, 
who  are  divided  into  two  sides,  stand 
beside  one  hob,  and  in  regular  succession 
throw  their  quoits  (of  which  each  player 
has  two)  as  near  the  other  hob  as  they 
can,  giving  the  quoit  an  upward  and  for- 
ward pitch  with  the  hand  and  arm,  and 
at  same  time  communicating  t  >  it  a 
whirling  motion  so  as  to  make  it  cut  into 
the  ground.  The  side  which  has  the  quoit 
nearest  the  hob  counts  a  point  toward! 
game,  if  the  quoit  rests  en  the  hob  it 
counts  two,  if  thrown  so  as  to  *  ring*  the 
hob,  it  counts  three. 

On/vrra  (kwor'ra),  a  name  given  to 
Huuuu    the  lower  potion  o£  ^  Nifer 

(which  see). 

Quorum  (kwo'rum),  a  term  used  in 
*  commissions,    of    which    the 

origin   is   the   Latin   expression,   quorum 
unum  A,  B.  esse  volumus  ('of  whom  W« 
will  that  A.  B.  be  one'),  signifying  or1- 
inally  certain  individuals,  without 
the  others  could  not  proceed  in  the 
ness.     In    legislative  and   similar 
blies  a  quorum  is  such  a  number  of 
bers  as  is  competent  to  transact  bi 

Quotidian  Fever.    See  ***** 
Quo  Warranto,  the  nam.e  of  * 

son  or  corporation  to  show  by  what 
a  particular  franchise  or  office  is  clai 
In  the  rights  of  Charles  II  and  Jame 
this    writ   was   used   oppressively    to 
prive   cities  and   boroughs  of   their 
erties. 


R 


*  is  the  eighteenth  letter  of  the  Eng- 
**  lish  alphabet,  classed  as  a  liquid  and 
semi-voweL  In  the  pronunciation  of 
Englishmen  generally  it  represents  two 
*>mewhat  different  sounds.  The  one  is 
heard  at  the  beginning  of  words  and 
syllables,  and  when  it  is  preceded  by  a 
consonant ;  the  other,  less  decidedly  con- 
sonantal, is  heard  at  the  end  of  words 
and  syllables,  and  when  it  is  followed  by 
a  consonant.  In  the  pronunciation  of 
many  English  speakers,  r.  folio wed  by  a 
consonant  at  the  end  of  a  syllabi*-,  in 
scarcely  heard  as  a  separate  sound,  hav- 
ing merely  the  effect  of  lengthening  the 
preceding  vowel ;  when  it  is  itself  final,  as 
in  bear,  door,  thfir.  etc..  it  becomes  a 
Towel  rather  than  a  consonant. —  The 
three  R*,  a  humorous  an«l  familiar  des- 
ignation for  Reading.  Writing,  and 
Arithmetic.  It  originate  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  who.  on  being  asked  to  give 
a  toast  said.  *  I  will  give  you  the  three 
R*.  Kiting.  Rtading.  and  Rithtn'tic.* 
Tfrjl  i  m**r*?  pr'«;*-rly  life',  the  name  of 
^^  tin?  god  uf  th*  f*«jc  amour  the  an- 
cient Egyptian*.  He  i«  re;'r**«**-o!<-d.  like 
Horns,  with  the  !*-.*■  d  of  a  hawk,  and 
bearing  the  «ii»k  of  !.1,-  *':ij  on  hi"  Lead. 
Tmm.  flormochi*.  t::  \  "'h'-r  god*  are 
mere  imi^er*o!;a  !.■■!.»  'f  the  variou*  at- 
tributes of  Ha. 
BA&b   'r«*-"-  'r  4*i;,*l  «dy#iir».  a  town 

the  Kaa>>  an-:  li-.i  :.'.'.'.  «.'••:  'Jie  I»a:«ube. 
07  mil*-»  w.vw  «f  I',  j-ri  Ir  i*  'h*-  we 
*>f  a    K"-j    r.    «*   *  l  ;••»■;-.   and   La*   a 

tine  *  h:\. -."■' .  .*.  •;"•■  ■■;■•■]  pa!»*e.  dio- 
cesan ~  ::  :  -.■ .  •  *  I*-  2LaT:'jfa'-t»jre» 
ore  w—  .  :  r.f  .'i-ri.  ai.i  toba***,*. 
Pop.  -7.7" > 

PoHflt  '  r..-l,i  *'  ■■  ::.'  t">",i:-e  town  il 
**^ua       M    •  .  •♦*-     proi?U"e     of 

•'••j^L  *-f  *be 
»     wall 


Rabba.  (ribl>a)v  a  town  of  the  West- 
^^  *  ern  Soudan,  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Gando,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger, 
some  350  miles  from  its  mouth,  formerly 
populous  and  with  a  considerable  trade 
in  slaves  and  ivory,  and  manufactures  of 
woolen. 

Eabbet  (™Vet),  *»  ^rpeotrj  a 
^^  sloping  cut  made  on  the  *dge 

of  a  board  so  that  it  may  join  by  lapping 
with  another  board  similarly  cut;  also,  a 
rectangular  recess,  channel,  or  groove 
cut  along  the  edge  of  a  board  or  the  like 
to  receive  a  corresponding  projection  est 
on  the  edge  of  another  board,  etc.,  re- 
quired to  lit  into  it, 

R&bbl  'raD'i'<  a  ***'*  °f  honor  among 
"**uux  the  Hebrews.  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  English  matter.  There  are 
two  other  form*  of  the  title.  rebboni  and 
rabbani.  the  former  of  wLkh  i*  found  in 
the  New  Tetf Lament.  It  it  supposed  that 
thiK  title-  first  f-ame  into  um-  at  the  Deriod 
iiiiUiHiately  pre«-*^Jiug  the  birth  of  t^Lrist. 
In  the  time  of  our  I»rd  it  was  applied 
generally  to  all  reliriou*  t  earner*,  and 
hence  sometime*  to  <*brift  bimM»If.     Now 


the   term    rabbi   or  rabbin    i»   applied   to 

regularly 

JudaUm. 


regularly  appointed  teacher* 


»   appl 
of  Ta 


Imudic 


Fez.    i-\    •'• 

Bar*-*:-*  * 

fa-  '  \r.  - 

ar.'i 

aft* "  •     • 
>'  Kii  .*-e. 


v 


•  .  •  ■      i\  j  •  L     a     « 
■    •■«.»».    tvj    ».a*   a 

;»   i  ;  *  k« ■••.».  ri.t?.  <j- 

-  •  ■  ■   •    ''■'  -"i«-    iii    woo! 

:  ■•     .•     ."iV1  ***.♦.      On     the 

•    '■  ef     U>'^,!L    1*    the    »OWB 


Eabbinic  Hebrew  J"-/^^ 

Hebrew  in  »Li«-h  tLe  Jewish  scholars  and 
theologian*  of  the  middle  ages  rompo*ed 
thejr  work*.  **raiLmaTi"ally  it  differs 
but  little  from  the  aia'-ient  Hebrew,  but 
in  many  '■*►*>  o»>«  xt»e«Linc*  are  attar-bed 
to  Hebrew  woniv  a! rend y  in  u*e.  in  Jtber 
'■sMf*  x*ew  deriiative»  are  formed  fran 
old  Hebrew  roots,  and  many  word*  are 
b»>rro«ed  from  tLe  Arabic  The  rab- 
biiii'-aJ  literature  ic  rk-h  and  »ell  repays 
»tudy. 

Ttubhlt  (rh'-''it:  £**«*  csaiciis*'.  a 
*M*  geuuc  of  rude&t  mammals,  ia> 

rpjded  in  the  family  l>eporidsr.  to  which 
al»o  ti»iong  *be  nar»>  It  i>  of  amaJlrr 
sise  rhau  'be  hare,  and  ha*  shorter  ears 
and  bind  lef».  71te  rabbit's  fur  la  its 
uafive  vfat*.  u  of  a  nearly  uniform  tMVSfB 
coU^r.  while  under  doojesticesioii  Che 
'tdor  aaaj  bsvoase  pore 


Aabelais  Baealmuto 

piebald,  gray,  and  other  hues.    The  tex-  gantua  and  Pantagruei  together  form  a 
ture  of  the  fur  also  changes  under  do-  single  work  professing  to  narrate  the  say- 
mestication.    The  rabbit  is  a   native  of  ings  and  doings  of  the  giant  Gargantua 
all  temperate  climates,   and   in   its  wild  and      his     son      Pantagruei.     In     1536 
state  congregates  in  '  warrens '  in  sandy  Kabelais    was    again    at    Rome,   and   on 
pastures     and     on     hill-slopes.     Rabbits  this  occasion  he  obtained  from  the  pope 
breed  six  or  seven  times  a  year,  beginning  absolution   for   the   violation   of   his   mo- 
at the  age  of  six  months,  and  producing  nustic  vows,   and   permission   to  practice 
from  five  to  seven  or  eight  at  a   birth,  medicine  and  to  hold  benefices.     Shortly 
They  are  so  prolific  that  they  may  easily  afterwards  he  was  granted  a  prebend  in 
become  a   pest,   as   in   Australia,   if  not  the   abbey   of   Saint   Maur-des-Fosses  by 
kept  in  check  by  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  Jean  du  Bellay.     In  1537  he  took  hit  de- 
They  feed  on  tender  grass  and  herbage,  gree    of    Doctor   of    Medicine    at    Mont- 
and  sometimes  do  great  damage  to  young  pellier,     and     lectured    on     Hippocrates, 
trees   by    stripping   them   of  their   bark.  The  next  few  years  were  as  unsettled  ar 
They   grow   exceedingly   tame  under   do-  regards  his  abode  as  any  previous  period 
mestication,   and  sometimes  exhibit  con-  of   Rabelais'   life,   and   it    is   difficult  to 
siderable   intelligence.    Rabbits  are  sub-  follow   him.     Probably  he  was  in  Paris 
ject    to    certain    diseases,    such    as    rot  in    1516,    when    the    third    book    of   his 
—  induced  probably  by  damp  and  wet —  Gar  gantua  and  Pantagruei  appeared,  bat 
parasitic  worms,  and  a  kind  of  madness,  during  most  of  1540  and  part  of  1547  ht 
The  skin  of  the  rabbit  is  of  considerable  was  physician  to  the  town  of  Mets.    In 
value;   cleared   of  hair,   it   is  used   with  the  third  book   all   the  great  moral  and 
other  skins  to  make  glue  and  size.     The  social    questions    of    the    day    were   dis- 
fur  is  employed   in   the  manufacture  of  cussed  with  the  gavety  and  irony  pecul- 
hats,  and  to  imitate  other  and  more  valu-  iar  to  Rabelais,  and  with  a  freedom  that 
able  furs,  as  ermine,  etc.  roused   the  suspicion  of  the  clergy,  who 
RabelaiS   (raD_la)»    Franqois,    a    hu-  endeavored   to   have   it  suppressed.    The 
morous  and  satirical  French  favor  of  the  king  secured  its  publication, 
writer,  born  in  or  before  1405,  the  son  of  but  it   was  with   more  difficulty   that  a 
an   apothecary   of   Chinon,    in   Touraine.  license  was  obtained  for  the  fourth  book 
He    entered    the    Franciscan    order    at  from     Henry     II,     who     had     succeeded 
Fontenay-le-Comte,    in    Poiton.    and    re-  Francis  in  1547.     This  book  did  not  ap- 
ceived   the  priesthood.     His  addiction   to  pear  complete  till  1552.     About  1550  Ra- 
profanc    studies    appears    to    have    given  belais    was    appointed    to    the    cure    of 
offense    to    his    monastic    brethren,    and  Meudon,  but  he  resigned  the  position  Kb 
through   the   influence  of   friends  he  ob-  1552,  and  died  a  year  later,  according  to 
tained  the  permission  of  Clement  VII  to  most   authorities.     He  left  the  whole  of 
enter     the     Henedictine     order      (about  the  fifth  book  of  his  remarkable  romance 
1524 K     He  then  exchanged  the  seclusion  in    manuscript.     By   many   Rabelais   has 
of    ttie    monastery    for    the    comparative  been   set   down   as  a   gross  buffoon,  and 
freedom   of   the   residence  of   the   Bishop  there  is  much  in  his  writings  to  justify 
of   Maillezais,   who   made  him   his  sec  re-  the  harsh  judgment,  though  we  must  re- 
tary  and  companion.     In  the  course  of  a  member  what  was  the  taste  of  his  times, 
few   years    we    find   him   at    Mont  pellier.  As  regards  the  purpose  of  his  work,  many 
where  he  studied  medicine,  having  by  this  have  looked   upon   Rabelais  as  a  serious 
time    become    a    secular    priest:    he    was  reformer  of  abuses,  religious,  moral,  and 
admitted    a    bachelor    in    1530.    and    for  social,  assuming  on  extravagant  masquer- 
some     time     successfully     practiced     and  ade  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  himself 
taught.     In     l.">:>2     he     went     to     Lyons,  from    the    possible    consequences    of    bis 
wh«>re    he    published    a    work    of    Hippo-  assaults  on  established  institutions.     Tht 
crates   and   one   of   (ralen,   and    the   first  earlier   books   were   translated   into  Eng- 
perm  of  his   Uanjantua    \\7uV2  or   1533).  lish    by    Sir    Thomas    Urquhart    (1653). 
The  first  part  of  his  Pantagrml  appeared  who    found    a    continuator    in    Mortens. 
under  the  anagram  of  Alrftfribas  Xasicr.  There  are  also  translations  Into  German 
within    a    year    or    so    after    the    former  and  Italian. 

work,   and   its   success   was   such   that   it  TLabieS    (f&'bi'C*)*   tne  n*me  given  to 

passed  through  three  editions  in  one  year.  J*auxca  a  contagious  disease  with 
Sixm   after   its    publication    Rabelais   ac-    wlrich    dogs,    horses,    cats,    wolves,    and 

companied  Jean  du  Hellay  on  an  em-  other  animals  are  attacked,  and  to  which, 
bus»y  to  Rome.  On  his  return  to  France  indeed,  all  animals  are  said  te  be  liable. 
he    went    tirst    to    Paris;    hut    not    long    A  bite  from  some  rabid  animals  induces 

after  he  is  found  once  more  at  Lyons,  hydrophobia  in  man.  See  Hydrophobic, 
when*  the  finn/mitua,  as  we  now  huve  it,  TJanalmnrn  (  t'U-kal-mO'td  ),  a  town 
Drat    haw    the    light    (1535).     The   Gar-  ■»»»<'»"" »WI    of    8lclIyf    in    U|e    p^. 


*&Motkomt  Baoine 


of  Girgenti,  with  mines  of  sulphur,  fierce  and  unlovable  temper,  destitute  of 
■alt,  and  quicksilver.    Pop.  15,038.  moral  principle,  and  very  avaricious. 

RaOOahOUt  <w*Jka-Wft),  a  starch  or  £achis  (*&«•).  in  botany,  a  branch 
»••■•  i.» ■■„!»*  me|||   DreD€red    from    tn#  **»w***«    which    proceeds    nearly    in   a 

edible  acorn  of  the  Barbery  oak  (Querent  straight  line  from  the  base  to  the  apex 

BmOdim),   recommended  as  food   for  in-  of  the  inflorescence  of  a  plant    The  term 

▼alids.    Mixed  with  sugar  and  aromatics  is  also  applied  to  the  stalk  of  the  frond 

It   la   used    by   the   Arabs   of   Northern  in  ferns,  and  to  the  common  stalk  bearing 

Africa  as  a  substitute  for  chocolate.  the  alternate  spikelets  in  some  grasses. 

Bace-horse,  *  l?"8  DWd  or  k.CDt  for  Eachitis  (ra*kl'V8)»,  a„  term* wnlch 

MMOT*-«aw*w}  racing  or  running  in  *•■**'***  **•  properly  implies  inflamma- 
contest,  called  also  a  Blood-horse  and  a  tion  of  the  spine,  but  it  is  applied  to  the 
Thorough  bred  Horse.  Racing  has  long  disease  called  Rickets,  which  term  sug- 
been  practiced  in  Europe,  with  the  re-  gested  this  as  the  scientific  name, 
suit  of  greatly  developing  the  speed  of  PanTiYtiotiiwAf  *  rBk-man'e-nof ),  8eb> 
the  horse.  The  racing  horse  is  of  three  Jwwnniftninoi  0la  Vahhilieviicii,  a 
types,  running,  pacing  and  trotting.  The  Russian  pianist  and  composer,  born  in 
running  race  has  for  centuries  held  a  Novgorod,  April  2,  1873.  He  viaited  I»n- 
dominant  place  in  the  sports  of  England  don  in  181W,  and  America  in  1!J0!J-10. 
and  Europe.  The  favorite  pace  in  His  works  include  concertos  and  piano- 
America  is  the  trot,  and  horses  of  this  forte  pif-ces  and  several  operas, 
type  are  in  great  demand  in  this  country,  Racine  (r&-*en'),  a  city,  county  *eat 
and    since    1870    have    become    popular  ^^  of  Racine  Co.,  Wisconain,  the 

abroad.  The  speed  of  trotting  horses,  second  largeat  city  in  the  State,  t££  miles 
from  the  earliest  known  record  in  1M8,  x.  of  Chicago,  on  Luke  Michigan,  and  on 
has  shown  a  steady  improvement  a*  a  muiti  lines  of  Chicago  Northwestern  and 
result  of  careful  breeding  and  training.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul  railways. 
The  borne  gi>es  into  training  in  its  second  It  has  un  excellent  hurbor  and  boat  lines 
year  and  requires  exi*-rt  care  for  its  sue-  connecting  with  Great  Lake*  point*.  Over 
cessful  development.  The  following  r**c-  200  different  classe*  of  product*  are  manu- 
ords  show  the  gradual  in«:reaHe  in  S|*-ed  factured  here.  Fop.  (1010)  38,002; 
during  the  last  century  over  the  one  mile   (1020)  58,593. 

course:  1KL»*>,  Trouble.  2AU ;  1S.W,  Iiutfb-  Porinp  (ra-aem.  .Jea.x  Baptibte.  a 
man,  2.3L' ;  l.sT>H,  FI«-xJ  Temp!**.  2AU%  ;  -*W*VA11C  diHtinguihhed  Fre»«-h  drama- 
18IC.  Nam?  Hanks.  2.04;  l!«tt,  l>.u  ti*t,  born  at  La  Fert/-MUon  (Aixnel  in 
Dillon.  IJisli;  HUi>.  Fijian.  1„>.  It  in  !♦*?.»:  died  at  Pari*  in  l»Mi.  He  was 
estimate  that  it  will  take  two  centuries  educated  at  Port-Royal,  the  famous 
to  reach  the  1.30  mark.  Jansenist  institution,  and  at  the  foliage 

R&chel  <r*-"h»!li.  Madkmoipli.i.E  d'llarrourt.  His  fin»t  tragedy,  the  The- 
(Klizarktii  Rac  hkl  Fetix),  &«ide.  t.r  L*n  Fn'-ra  Enntmii.  wa«  p*r- 
a  French  tragidifntif.  *»f  .I-wnh  extrac-  formed  by  MoHtre**  trnipe  at  the  Palais- 
tion,  born  in  l*2i  :  di-  \  h,  ist,k.  For  Royal  in  PVV4.  as  wan  aI->  his  next  AU*- 
a  time  *he  gained  h»*r  living  l»y  tunriug  ondre,  in  l'V55.  His  fin»t  maaterpi*"*  was 
in  the  utrevt-  of  L\ ■•:.■».  b-it  being  taken  Andromaque,  wbi«-h  on  it*  performance 
notice  of  sh»  wa»  en:ih!«-d  to  n-ceive  a  st  the  Hotel  de  \i*»nT%**wJi*-.  in  1»>m.  pro- 
counw  of  iij*>tru«'?i>iii  at  th«*  <*«»n'*rvatoir#t  duced  a  profound  impr»-««i<in.  The  im- 
and  made  K*t  d-  f>ut  in  KIT  •■!!  the  utage  mediate  *\\<i>wm*,r  i»f  Andromnqu*  was 
of  the  <;ynir.:i-*«-  at  I'ri-i-.  Sh^  attrs'tM  Le$  Plaui'un  (VlflSt.  a  witty  and  de- 
no  spet-ial  at'*'Lti  <ri.  h  we\-r.  until  the  liahtful  imitation  "t  tj«-  W'n*p9  of  Ah*- 
following  yf-ir.  wh*n.  tra:.««ft-rre*J  to  th#  t'»phanea.  Hi»  *n**** -lira %  jii**>»-«  were 
Tb^fttre  F'nin'.ai-.  **.*  r"«k  the  Parisian  HriiannicMM  (10»2ii;  Her* mm  i  !•*?*•  •  ; 
public  by  ht'-rrn  ;y  \\t-  a'ln.iraMe  inanner  ttaiazet  *1C72»  :  \l\Hr%datr  •  1  »rTS •  ; 
in  whir-h  *>h*-  ir:  ;-«-r- .y.:it«-d  the  Hamtic  Jphigfnie  (JCTIt;  J'k'dre  0077  •.  the 
creation**  <if  Rn«  ..».••  :tr,«J  *  "'.ni'-ille.  Her  la»»t  pier*  tbst  R^'-ine  ppfdurv^)  ^x- 
reputati-n  w:i-  -.■<■■:...-  «-»».: l»i-h*-*j  a»  the  pre«s]r  for  the  tbeat-r.  In  1*573  he  rjo- 
first  tmjr>  .-..•:■--  f  h*  r  «jn>.  In  1k|1  tn-ne*!  a  n*-at  in  th*  Fr«-n*h  AradeTov. 
she  vi*»i»— 1  1  »'  ■:.  ;-.'.'J  w;t->  re- **iv»*d  Hi*  withdrawal  fror/:  •*>-  tneaf**r  in  16i7 
with    tl."    ifr-  ••■  -t    *:■•?  .-Iv..      Her    re-   wan  partly  due  to  #K>r":rj  at  tb*  nu«*r*«« 

:r  fr«";-e(  an.)  f,,r  many   of   a    h'««ti.e   grotij,    #f    ^^eatrif-al    r«r:tie«. 
.;  :--.e  it  'he  'ITiAfttre  At  tbi%  period  bin  fr>tid*  r^rmjsdH  bim 

■'■*•     t-..'-    »■•   «he  pro-  to  ttarry.  and  fw,-.n   a#t*r   <HI7*»i    h#-  wa« 

r, .»,'*-.  t#f  I^-]|riijm.  etc.  app^/inted,   along   witi    rVdlean.   historic- 

Av.«  "I'-a.    but    when  grapb**r    to    the    r-ns.    whom    be    aer-»fr. 

'••.].  whirh  termi-  psoM    in    bis  raicptign    ^     rTander*. 

tl  .u.     Hh*  was  of  a  Alter     a     silence     of     twelve 
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Racine,  at  the  solicitation  of  Madame 
de  Ma  in  tenon,  wrote  two  other  pieces  — 
Esther  (1689)  and  Athalie  (lt>91).  His 
death  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by 
grief  at  losing  the  favor  of  the  king. 
As  a  dramatist  Racine  is  usually  con- 
sidered the  model  of  the  French  classical 
tragic  drama,  and  in  estimating  his 
powers  in  this  field  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account  the  stiff  conventional  re- 
straints to  which  thnt  drama  is  subjected. 
What  he  achieved  within  these  limits  is 
extraordinary.  Besides  his  dramas  Ra- 
cine is  the  author  of  epigrams,  odes, 
hymns,  etc. 
R&Cillfr     (ras'ing).     See  Horse-racing. 

XL&ck  (rak)«  an  instrument  for  the 
*^*^  judicial  torture  of  criminals  and 
suspected  persons.  It  was  a  large  open 
wooden  frame  within  which  the  prisoner 
was  laid  on  his  back  upon  the  floor,  with 
his  wrists  and  ankles  attached  by  cords 
to  two  rollers  at  the  end  of  the  frame. 
These  rollers  were  moved  in  opposite 
directions  by  levers  till  the  body  rose  to 
a  level  with  the  frame;  questions  were 
then  put,  and  if  the  answers  were  not 
deemed  satisfactory  the  sufferer  was 
gradually  stretched  till  the  bones  started 
from  their  sockets.  It  was  formerly 
much  used  by  civil  authorities  in  the 
cases  of  traitors  and  conspirators ;  and 
by  the  members  of  the  Inquisition,  for 
extorting  a  recantation  from  imputed 
heretical  opinions.  The  rack  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI,  and  although  declared  by  competent 
judges  to  be  contrary  to  English  law, 
there  are  many  instances  of  its  use  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
fi.fl.ck  *n  machinery,  a  straight  or 
'  slightly  curved  metallic  bar, 
with  teeth  on  one  of  its  edges,  adapted  to 
work  into  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  or  pinion, 


across  it  at  two-fifths  of  the  length  of 
the  court  from  the  back  wall,  the  smaller 
area  being  again  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  by  a  line  at  right  angles  to  this, 
and  two  small  areas  being  marked  off  in 
the  other  space  next  the  snort  line,  called 
service  spaces.  Two  horizontal  lines  are 
also  drawn  across  the  front  wall,  one  2 
feet  2  inches  above  the  floor,  below  which 
if  a  ball  strike  it  is  out  of  play,  the  other, 
the  cut  line,  7  feet  9  inches  above  the 
floor.  The  game  may  be  played  with 
either  one  or  two  persons  on  each  side. 
It  is  decided  by  lot  which  side  goes  in 
first,  and  the  first  player  assumes  which 
side  of  the  court  he  pleases  (usually  the 
right),  while  the  other  stands  in  the  op* 
posite  corner.  The  first  player  then  be- 
gins to  serve,  which  consists  in  striking 
the  ball  with  the  bat  so  as  to  make  it 
strike  the  front  wall  above  the  cut  line, 
and  then  rebound  into  the  opposite 
corner.  If  the  ball  is  properly  served  the 
second  player  must  strike  it  before  it  has 
made  a  second  bound,  so  that  it  strikes 
the  front  wall  above  the  lower  line;  bat 
in  returning  the  ball  in  this  manner  the 
player  may  if  he  likes  first  make  it 
strike  either  of  the  side  walls.  The 
player  may  also  return  it  before  it 
touches  the  floor.  The  first  player  then 
returns  the  ball  in  the  same  way,  and 
this  goes  on  until  either  player  fails. 
If  it  is  the  first  player  who  fails,  it  is 
then  the  turn  of  the  second  player  to 
serve.  If  it  is  the  second  player,  the 
first  scores  one  (an  ace),  ana  continues 
to  serve,  but  goes  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  court.     In  general  fifteen  is  game. 

fi.fl.COOn  or  RACC0°x  (ra-koV),  an 
>  American  plantigrade  car- 
nivorous mammal,  the  common  raccoon 
being  the  Procyon  lotor.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  small  fox,  and  its  grayish-brown 
fur  is  deemed  valuable,  being  principally 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  This 
animal  lodges  in  hollow  trees,  feeds  oc- 
casionally on  vegetables,  and  its  flesh  ii 


Hark    and   Pinion. 

for  the  purpuM*  of  run  verting  a  circular 
into  a  rectilinear  motion,  or  vice  versa. 
fi&ckets     or    RAcgrKTH    (rak'ets),    a 
^^  '    game  played    in  a   prepared 

court,  open  or  close,  with  a  small  hard 
ball  and  a  bat  like  that  u>ed  for  playing 
tennis.  The  close  or  roofed  court  is  now 
generally  preferred  f»r  playing  in.  It 
is  an  oblong  rectangular  area.  SI)  feet 
long  and  4o  broad  when  of  full  dimen- 
sions, and  having  high  walls.  The  Hour 
is  divided  into  two  chief  areas  of  unequal 
size  by  a  line,  called  the  short  line,  drawn 


Common   Raccoon    (Procyon  lotor). 

palatable  food.  It  inhabits  North  Amer- 
ica from  Canada  to  the  tropics.  The 
black-footed  raccoon  of  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia is  P.  Hermandcmu  The  agouara 
or  crab-eating  raccoon  (/*.  coacrtrom* I 
is  found  further  south  on  the  American 
continent  than  the  above  species,  and  if 


Badauti  Radhanpur 

generally  larger.    Although  denominated  Radcliffe,  and  opened  in  1749.    The  build- 

r  crab-eating  •   it  doe*  not  appear  to  be  ing  erected  by  the  Radcliffe  trustee*  for 

any  more  addicted  to  this  dietary  than  the  the  reception  of  the  books  forming  the  li- 

common  species.  brary  is  now  used  as  a  reading-room  in 

ILailsmts   (r&'doata),  a  town  of  Aus-  connection    with    the    Bodleian    Library. 

jimiiuMi  tr|^  ^  tne  ^Qgjiy  0f  Buko-  An   observatory    in   connection    with    the 

wlna,  with  a  government  stud  of  horses  university  was  founded  in  1772  by  the 

and  manufactures  of  machinery,  glass,  pa-  Radcliffe  trustees, 

per,  beer,  and  spirits.    Pop.  14,403.  Ttarlprtpro*     (ra'de-berA),    a    town    in 

Jtadcliffe     (rad'klif),  a  town  in  Lan-  •"*""*  ucrj£    gaxony>  9  mileg  N>  E    of 

Mauvuii^    ca8hlre,  on  the  river  Irwell,  Dresden,  on  the  Roeder;  has  important 

7  miles  N.  w.  of  Manchester  and  3  s.  w.  manufactures  of  glass,  paper,  etc     Pop. 

of  Bury;  does  a  considerable  business  in  (1905)   13,301 

calico-printing,  cotton-weaving,  bleaching,  Tfcadetzkv  tFfc'det'ske),  Joseph 

etc.,   and   has  extensive  collieries  in   its  ■M****^ "*Xk J   wenceblaus,   Count,  a 

vicinity.     Pop.   (1911)  2(1,085.  famous  Austrian   soldier,   born   at  Treb- 

Hadcllffe    Ann    Wakd,   novelist,   was  nitz,  in  Bohemia,  in  17(36;  died  in  1858. 

'  born   in    London   in    1704;  Commencing  his  career  in  a   Hungarian 

died  in  1823.     She  married  at  the  age  of  regiment  of  horse  in  1784,  he  fought  in 

twenty-three  Mr.  William  Radcliffe,  after-  most  of  the  campaigns  in  which  Austria 

wards  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Eng-  was  engaged  from  that  date  up  to  the  time 

lish  Chronicle  newspaper.     She  published  of     his     death,     including     Hohen  linden, 

in  quick  succession  The  Castles  of  Athlin  Wagram,  and  Leipaic.     But  his  most  sig- 

mnd   Dunbayne,   a    Highland  story;    The  nal  services  were  In  Italy,  whither  he  was 

Sicilian  Romance;  and  The  Romance  of  called   by   the  commotions  following   the 

the    Forest.     Her    masterpiece    is    con-  French  revolution  of  1830,  and  where  a 

■idered   to  be  the  Mysteries  of   Udolpho  great    part    of    his    subsequent    life    was 

(17M),    which   was    long   very   popular,  spent.     On  the  breaking  out  of  the  in- 

The  last  of  her  novels  published  during  surrection    at    Milan    in    March,    1848. 

her    life    was    The    Italian    (1707).     A  Hadetzky  maintained  a   fight  for  several 

posthumous  romance,  Gaston  de  Blonde-  days   in   the  streets,  and   then   retreated 

ville,   was  edited   by  T.   N.  Talfourd   in  with  his  forces  to  Verona.     On  the  8ar- 

1820,  together  with  some  poetical  pieces,  dinian    king    Charles    Albert    taking    the 

Mrs.  Radcliffe  had  considerable  power  in  6eld  he  assumed  the  offensive,  and  after 

description,  and  knew  how  to  arouse  the  an    arduous,    and    for   a    time    doubtful, 

curiosity  of  her  readers ;  but  her  charac-  campaign  gained  the  victory  of  Custossa 

ters  are  insipid,  and  the  conclusion  of  her  (July  25),  which  compelled  Charles  Al- 

Btories  lame  and  impotent.  bert  to  retreat  to  Milan,  and  then  evacu- 

R&dcUffe     J°HN*  a  celebrated  medical  ate  the  city  after  a  short  contest,  thus 

>   practitioner,  born   in   1050  preserving  Lombardy  to  Austria.     An  ar- 

at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  and  educated  mist  ice  having  been  concluded  with  Sar- 

at  Oxford.     Having  studied  medicine,  and  dinia  he  next  occupied  himself  with  the 

taken  the  degree  of  M.B.,  he  became  in  blockade  of  the  revolted  city  of  Venice, 

1080  physician   to  the  Princess  Anne  of  but  hurried  from  it  in  March,  1840,  on  the 

Denmark,   and   was   frequently   consulted  resumption  of  hostilities  with  Charles  Al- 

oy    King    William.     He    attended    Queen  bert.     Assembling  his  army  at  Pavia  he 

Mary  in  1004  when  she  was  ut tacked  by  crossed    the    Ticino,    and    gained    so   de- 

small-pox,   but   was   unable   to  save   her.  cisive  a  victory  at  Novara,  on  March  23, 

Rough  and  blunt  in  manner,  he  lost  the  that  the  kins  abdicated   in  favor  of  his 

good  graces  of  Anne,  and  also  of  William,  son,  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  a  treaty  was 

by    his   plain    speaking.     In    1714,    when  concluded  which  secured  for  the  time  the 

the  queen   was   seized   with   her   last    ill-  Austrian    supremacy     in     Italy.     Venice 

noss.   he   was  sent    for,   but   either  could  surrendered  to  Radetzky  in  August  of  the 

not  or  would  not  attend.     This  gave  rise  same    year.     Radetzky    had    been    made 

to    great     ill-feeling     towards     him      He  field-marshal   in    1830,  and  other  honors 

died  in  1714.  leaving  £40,000  to  the  Uni-  and    rewards    were   now    showered    upon 

\ entity  of  Oxford   for  the  foundation  of  him.     The    remainder    of    his    life    was 

a    library    of    medical    and    philosophical  spent  at  Milan, 

works.     Sn»  Radvliffv  Library.  Tlort  rmnTUir     (rftd'hun-pjJr),    a    petty 

Radcliffe  College    s<e  Harvard  xiaananpur     t  t    of  ^ritton  Indto 
xuiacime  wiiege.   VnivcrBity9  in  thp  N    w   of  Gujerat  witn  aD  area 

lUdcliffe  Library,  «l»l\™ry  found-  of    1150  square  miles     The  state  came 

*  '   ed     in     con  net-  under   British  protection   in   1819.     Pop. 

tion  with  Oxford  University  out  of  funds  01,548.— The  capital    of    the    state    has 

destined    f~*    tup    purpose    by    Dr.    John  the  same  name.     Pop.  11,87a 


Radiata 


Badio 


Radiata  (rfi-di-fi'ta),  the  name  given 
XUUUttttt     by     Cllvier     to     the     f0Urth 

great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  in- 
cluding those  animals  whoso  parts  are 
arranged  round  an  axis,  arid  display  more 
or  less  of  the  *  rayed '  appearance  or  con- 
formation. In  modern  zoology  Cuvier's 
division  has  been  abolished,  and  the 
radiata  have  been  divided  into  the  Pro- 
tozoa, Ccelenterata,  and  Annuloida  or 
Echinozon. 

Radiation.   Soc  nc(lt 

Parlipol  (rad'i-knl;  from  L.  radix, 
■UttUltttl  root),  a  person  who  holds 
extreme  views.  (See  also  Chemistry.) 
Rodin  (nVdi-o),  a  general  name  for 
■*M*U1U  wireless,  applied  more  particu- 
larly to  wireless  telephony.  (For  general 
description  of  wireless  telegraphy  see 
Wirclas.)  The  radio  telephone  is  a 
development  of  the  older  radio  telegraph 
or  wireless  telegraph,  and  by  means  of  it 
speech  and  other  sounds  are  transmitted 
instead  of  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the 
telegraph  code.  So  far  as  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  operation  are  con- 
cerned, the  radio  telephone  and  telegraph 
are  closely  related.  Their  chief  difference 
resides  in  the  form  in  which  energy  is 
radiated.  In  radio  telephony  it  is  finely 
molded  to  correspond  to  the  sounds  to  be 
transmitted,  whereas  in  wireless  teleg- 
raphy it  is  simply  chopped  up  into  lumps 
to  form  dots  and  dashes. 

The  first  important  development  in  the 
art  of  transmitting  the  voice  through  the 
ether  without  wires  was  the  invention 
of  Dr.  Ix»e  I >o  Forest  of  the  remarkable 
device  called  the  'nudion.'  At  the  send- 
ing station  it  amplifies  the  feeble  voice 
effects  until  they  ran  be  heard  for  dis- 
tances as  great  as  7(MK)  miles ;  and  at  the 
receiving  station  it  magnifies  the  very 
minute  currents  picked  up  by  the  an- 
tenna or  aerial.  Of  no  less  importance 
was  the  application  of  the  audion  by 
Edwin  II.  Armstrong  in  1014  to  generate 
the  currents  of  very  Iii^h  frequencies  re- 
quired for  producing  the  electric  waves 
used  in  radio  telephony.  The  wave 
length  is  simply  the  distance  from  the 
beginning  of  one  wave  to  the  beginning 
of  the  next,  and  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  distance  rove  rod.  Differ- 
ent waves  have  been  assigned  various 
stations  to  prevent  interference  as  much 
as  possible.  Radio  waves  travel  at  a 
uniform  velocity — that  of  light-  -namely. 
:',(N).(NN).(N)0  mot  res  a  second.  Knowing 
the  velocity  and  the  wave-length,  finding 
the  frequency,  or  the  number  of  waves 
per  second,  is  simply  a  matter  of  division 
— the  former  by  the  latter.     From  that 


we  make  the  inference  that  the  longer 
the  wave  length  the  lower  the  frequency* 
and  vice  versa. 

With  these  two  basic  inventions  the 
research  laboratories  of  the  navy  and 
anny  and  of  a  number  of  individuals 
and  commercial  concerns  like  the  Wwt- 
inghousc  and  the  General  Electric  com- 
panies have  brought  the  radiophone  to  its 
present  stage  of  development  and  made  a 
thoroughly  practical  instrument  of  it,  by 
means  of  which  concerts,  lectures,  market 
reports,  children's  stories,  etc.,  are 
broadcasted  throughout  the  country.  In 
April.  1922,  there  were  75  broadcasting 
stations  in  the  United  States.  In  less 
than  six  months  approximately  600,000 
radio  receiving  sets  were  sold. 

A  receiving  set  consists  of  the  antenna 
or  aerial,  the  tuner,  the  detector  and  the 
telephone  receivers.  The  antenna,  or 
aerial,  is  a  wire  or  wires  suspended  in  the 
air  and  insulated  from  all  surrounding 
objects,  being  a  part  of  the  electrical  sys- 
tem by  which  the  electro-magnetic  waves 
are  sent  or  received.  The  wire  leading 
from  the  aerial  to  the  apparatus  is  called 
the  lead-in,  and  an  electrical  connection 
is  made  from  the  receiving;  set  to  the 
ground,  which  may  be  a  water  pipe  or 
similar  good  conductor  to  the  earth.  This 
completes  the  electrical  circuit.  The  tuner 
may  be  either  a  simple  induction  coil 
with  taps  taken  off  every  few  turns  to  a 
switch  to  vary  the  inductance,  a  more 
elaborate  coil  with  both  taps  and  sliders 
for  finer  adjustment  or  a  device  such  as 
the  variometer  or  the  vario-coupler  in 
which  a  spherical  coil  mounted  on  a  shaft 
within  another  coil  can  be  rotated  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  inductance.  A 
variable  condenser  is  usually  a  part  of 
the  tuner  and  by  the  proper  adjustment 
of  these  instruments  the  wave  length  of 
the  receiving  set  may  be  tuned  to  that  of 
the  station  it  is  desired  to  receive.  The 
detector  is  a  device  for  rectifying  or  mak- 
ing audible  the  electro-magnetic  waves 
carrying  voice  or  telegraph  signals  in  the 
telephone  receiver.  Various  types  of  de- 
tectors are  employed.  Those  principally 
used  are  the  crystal  type  in  which  the 
current  is  led  through  a  crystal  of  some 
mineral  possessing  rectifying  qualities 
such  as  galena,  and  the  vacuum  tube  or 
audion  detector  which  consists  of  a  spe- 
cial form  of  incandescent  lamp  contain- 
ing three  elements,  a  grid,  a  filament  and 
a  plate.  This  is  the  most  sensitive  form 
of  detector  and  is  from  ten  to  thirty 
times  more  efficient  than  the  crystal*  al- 
though the  latter  requires  no  battery  and 
im  cheaper  in  first  cost.  The  vacuum  tube 
'>n<«ossos     strong     amplifying     qualities 
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l>i  ASTING  AND  THE  VACUUM  TUBE  WHICH  MAIJK  IT  POSSIBLE 

■  .■     «hi.  h  n  chitfly  re.i|»aiible  for  ihe  rmpid  development  of  rmdioci 

'  ■> ■       I.      oinm  ihi  fiJamrnl  iiimiunded  by  Ihe  arid.    In  the  center  r 

■  .■  :    •  :he  complete  tube.    Afcot*.    A  fmiioiu  opera  ilvii  »  ti 
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when  used  in  a  regenerative  or  feed-back  from  pitchblende,  which  is  a  uranium  ore, 
circuit  With  this  type  of  detector  it  if  the  aalt  of  an  element  possessing  approxi- 
poaaible  to  add  an  ampUfler  consisting  mately  two  million  times  the  radioactive 
of  amplifying  transformers  and  amplifier  power  of  uranium.  To  this  element  was 
tubes  m  as  many  ateps  as  desirable.  Fixed  given  the  name  radium.  In  the  same  ore 
and  variable  ooadeseere  are  uaed  in  va-  two  other  new  radioactive  elements  were 
rious  places  in  the  circuits  of  receiving  shortly  afterward  discovered,  polonium 
and  transmitting  sets,  either  to  vary  the  and  actinium.  Thorium  as  well  as  un- 
capacity in  tuning  or  to  store  up  the  nium  was  also  known  to  be  radioactive,  and 
weak  currents  and  discharge  them  in  in  thorium  bearing  minerals  there  were 
larger  volumes  across  the  telephone  re-  found  among  others  two  radioactive  de- 
ceivers. Fixed  condensers  are  usually  ments  which  subsequently  became  of  tech- 
made  of  strips  of  tinfoil  with  insulators  nical  value,  radiothorium  and  mesotho- 
between    them,    the    alternate    strips   of  rium. 

which  are  connected  to  the  two  sides  of  Of  the  eighty  or  more  elements  known 
the  circuit.  Variable  condensers  usually  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  radium 
consist  of  two  series  of  aluminum  plates,  only  the  two  already  mentioned,  uraninm 
one  fixed  and  one  movable  so  that  one  and  thorium,  were  radioactive.  By  care- 
series  cun  be  moved  in  or  out  of  the  other  ful  examination  of  the  minerals  contain- 
as  the  handle  is  turned.  The  air  space  ing  these  two  elements,  more  than  thirty 
between  the  plates  serves  as  the  insulator  radioactive  elements,  all  related  to  one  or 
in  this  case.  The  telephone  receivers  used  the  other  of  the  former  two,  have  been 
with  rudio  receiving  sets  are  wound  with  identified.  As  a  result  of  the  discovery  of 
much  finer  wire  than  ordinary  receivers  these  new  elements,  many  of  the  gaps 
and  are  much  more  efficient.  They  are  formerly  appearing  in  the  periodic  table 
usually  in  pairs,  of  watch  case  form  and  (see  Chemistry)  between  lead  and  ura- 
nre  connected  with  a  headband  so  that  nium  have  been  filled.  Although  between 
the  operator's  hands  are  free.  Loud  lead  and  uranium  there  are  in  all  only 
speakers  may  be  used  with  radio  sets  that  nine  places  occurring  in  the  periodic  table, 
will  enable  a  roomful  of  people  to  hear  including  those  already  occupied  by  bis- 
the  music,  lectures,  etc.,  sent  out  by  muth,  radium,  and  thorium,  these  thirty 
broadcasting  stations.  newly  discovered  substances  possess  such 

Transmission. — The  equipment  of  a  atomic  weights  as  would  necessitate  them 
sending  station  comprises:  a  source  of  being  inserted  in  the  periodic  table 
power,  tuning  devices  similar  to  those  between  the  above  mentioned  elements.  It 
in  a  receiving  sot  for  adjusting  the  wave  was  soon  discovered  that  groups  consist- 
length,  a  telephone  transmitter  or  tele-  ing  of  from  two  to  six  elements  could  be 
graph  key,  ana  an  antenna  consisting  of  placed  in  some  one  of  these  nine  columns 
a  number  of  wires.  The  source  of  power  of  the  periodic  table.  The  elements  con- 
used  to  produce  the  high  frequency  cur-  Btituting  each  group  were  identical  in 
rents  used  in  radio  transmission  may  be  their  chemical  properties  and  therefore 
the  spark  gap  used  in  the  older  types  of  could  not  be  isolated:  by  chemical  methods, 
apparatus  for  telegraph  only,  a  high  Their  atomic  weights,  however,  differed, 
frequency  alternator  of  the  Alexanderson  Such  elements  are  said  to  be  isotopic  or 
type  or  in  lower  powered  sets,  a  vacuum  ore  called  isotope*. 

tube  oscillator  with  amplifying  tubes.  A  Uranium  ana  thorium,  after  projecting 
license  is  required  for  sending:  none  for  rays  from  their  atoms,  change  into  two 
receiving.  Consult  Radio  Simplified,  by  other  substances  known  respectively  as 
Kendall  and  Koohler.  (See  also  Wire-  uranium  XI  and  mesothorium  1.  These 
less. )  latter  elements  in  turn  emit  rays  with  the 

HAflioartivitv  (rfl'di-6-nk-tiv'i-ti),  production  of  still  other  substances.  By 
iwiuiutttMviijr  tjlc  property  pos-  this  process  successively  repeated  uranium 
sesscd  by  certain  substances  or  projecting  gives  rise  to  some  fourteen  distinct  ele- 
minute  particles  <>f  mutter  into  the  sur-  ments,  among  the  more  important  of  which 
rounding  space  or  of  setting  up  vibrations  in  the  order  of  their  formation  are  ionium 
of  extremely  short  wave  length  in  tho  (atomic  weight  2^0)  and  radium  (rtomic 
ether.  In  lSlWi  Henri  IWqiiercl.  while  ex-  weight  225).  In  a  similar  manner  tho- 
nmining  tho  phosphorescence  of  a  uranium  rium  is  the  parent  substance  of  about  a 
salt,   discovered    that   the  latter  produced  dozen  derivatives. 

darkening  of  a  photographic  pinto  in  prox-  In  the  above  process  three  distinct 
imiry  to  it  even  though  the  salt  haa  not  types  of  rays  can  oe  distinguished;  they 
been  previously  exposed  to  sunlight,  are  the  alpha  or  positive  rays,  correspona- 
Shortly  afterward  Madame  Curie,  in  ing  to  the  canal  rays  of  an  X-ray  macnine ; 
collaboration  with  her  husband,  the  late  the  beta  or  negative  rays,  analogous  to 
M.  Pierre  Curie,  succeeded  in  separating  the  rays  originating  at  the  cathode  of  the 
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same  apparatus ;  and  the  gumma  rays. 
All  three  classes  of  rays  have  certain 
radioactive  properties  in  common ;  the 
power   to   penetrate   matter,   action    upon 

{ihotogruphic  plates,  the  production  of 
ight  when  impinging  upon  fluorescent 
substances,  and  the  ability  to  ionize  gases, 
are  possessed  at  least  to  some  extent  by 
uU  three  types. 

Alpha  rays  have  weak  penetrative 
power ;  they  cannot  pass  through  a  piece 
of  paper  at  a  greater  distance  than  three 
inches  in  the  air.  Likewise  their  action 
upon  a  photographic  plate  is  slight,  but 
their  power  to  ionize  gases  is  enormous. 
Alpha  rays  because  of  their  positive 
charge  are  deviated  from  their  course  by 
a  negative  electric  or  magnetic  charge. 
Their  velocity  upon  expulsion  from  the 
parent  substance  is  about  one-tenth  that 
of  light,  that  is,  about  18,000  miles  per 
second.  The  alpha  particle  carries  two 
positive  charges  which  are  the  equivalent 
of  four  units  of  atomic  weight.  Thus,  when 
the  parent  substance  emits  an  alpha  ray 
or  particle,  the  resulting  substance  is 
moved  two  groups  to  the  left  in  the  peri- 
odic table  and  the  atomic  weight  has 
diminished  by  four  units.  Furthermore 
the  expulsion  of  an  alpha  particle  reduces 
the  valency  (see  Chemistry)  of  the  ele- 
ment by  two. 

Beta  rays  have  a  greater  penetrative 
power  than  alpha  rays ;  they  can  pass 
through  thin  plates  of  metal.  Of  the  three 
kinds  of  rays  the  beta  type  acts  most  pow- 
erfully upon  a  photographic  plate.  Their 
ionizing  power  is  slight.  Beta  rays  are 
negatively  charged  and  are  ordinarily 
called  electrons.  A  substance,  after  it 
has  thrown  off  a  beta  ray,  moves  one 
place  to  the  right  in  the  periodic  table 
and  increases  its  valency  by  one,  but  its 
ntomic  mass,  unlike  the  effect  produced 
by  the  loss  of  an  alpha  particle,  docs  not 
change. 

Gamma  rays  differ  essentially  from  the 
two  preceding  types  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  true  ether  waves  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  light  waves,  but  of  much  shorter 
wave  length.  They  cannot  be  resolved 
into  a  spectrum  by  an  ordinary  diffraction 
grating,  but  when  caused  to  impinge  upon 
a  crystal  they  will  give  n  spectrum.  In 
this  manner  the  Braggs  not  only  measured 
the  wave  length  of  gamma  ravs  but  also 
determined  the  arrangement  or"  the  atoms 
in  the  molecules  of  crystalline  substances, 
(f.'inima  rays  have  the  greatest  penetrative 
power:  they  can  pass  through  very  con- 
siderable thicknesses  of  such  metnls  as 
lend.     Their  ionizing  and  actinic  power  is 

feeble. 

iWompo^ition  products  nre  formed 
from  uranium  and  thorium  by  the  cmis- 


of    the    class 


sion  of  one,  two,  or  all  three  of  the  above 
types  of  rays.  The  intensity  of  the  radia- 
tion is  commonly  measured  by  the  ionising 
effect  of  the  rays  upon  the  air  surrounding 
an  electroscope.  By  measuring  the  radia- 
tion in  this  manner  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  period  of  averuge  life  of  any 
radioactive  substance.  The  average  life 
of  the  substances  in  each  of  the  series 
varies  widely ;  uranium  itself  has  an 
average  life  of  eight  billion  years,  and  an- 
other decomposition  product  of  the  same 
series  has  the  very  transient  life  of  one- 
millionth  of  a  second.  Radium,  the  sixth 
successive  decomposition  product  of  ura- 
nium, has  an  average  life  of  2240  years. 
Ionium,  the  immediate  parent  substance  of 
radium,  has  a  life  of  about  150,000  years, 
and  the  substance  into  which  radium  first 
decomposes  lasts  about  5%  days. 

Badiolaria   tf*^*  nn  order  of 

1'rotozoa 
Ilhizopoda,  characterized 
by  possessing  a  central 
mass  of  sarcode  inclosed 
in  a  porous,  membranous, 
or  chitinous  capsule  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  sar- 
code envelope.  ^  They  of- 
ten possess  a  siliceous  or 
flinty  test  or  siliceous 
spicules,  and  are  provided 
with  pscudopodin,  or  pro- 
longations of  their  soft 
protoplasmic  bodies, 
which  stand  out  like  ra- 
diating filaments,  and  oc- 
casionally run  into  one 
another.  The  Polycystina 
(q.  v.)  belong  to  the 
Badiolaria. 

Radiometer  (0rmv£ 

ter),  an  instrument  de- 
signed for  measuring  the 
mechanical  effect  of  radi- 
ant energy.  It  consists  of 
four  crossed  arms  of  very 
fine  glass,  supported  in 
the  center  by  a  needle- 
point having  at  the  extreme  end  thin  disks 
of  pith,  blackened  on  one  side.  The  in- 
strument is  placed  in  a  glass  vessel  ex- 
hausted of  air.  and  when  exi>osed  to  rays 
of  light  or  heat  the  wheel  moves  more  or 
less  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  the  rnvs. 


Rsdisk. 


Radio  Telephone.    See  *«**• 

Radish  (rad'ish;  Raphtinus  Mtttvt; 
xmuisii      lintlirnl  orilor    crucifene),  s 

well-known  cruciferous  plant,  unknown  it. 
a  wild  state,  but  cultivated  for  a  num- 
ber of  centuries  in  Europe,  and  for 
many  years  in  America.     The  tender  leaves 


Radium  Rae 

are  used  as  a  salad  in  early  spring,  the  sufficient  to  raise  100  grammes  of  water 

green  pods  are  used  as  a  pickle,  and  the  1°  C.    This  heat  production  may  be  the 

succulent  roots  are  much  esteemed.  result  of  energetic  changes  going  on  in 

H,fl|iJTiTn    (r&'di-um),    an     elementary  the  atom,  and  giving  rise  to  its  radiant 

■milium     domical    substance    discov-  action.     In  addition  radium — with  thor- 

ered  by  Madame  Curie,  a  Polish  physi-  ium  and  uranium — gives  off  emanations 

dtt,  with  the  aid  of  her  husband,  in  1898.  which  have  peculiar  qualities.    These  are 

The  property  of  radio-activity,  that  is,  yielded  in  the  form  of  gas,  but  can  be 

of  the  production  of  photographic  effects  solidified  at  low   temperatures,  and   are 

bar   certain    substances   without    the   aid  then  themselves  temporarily  radio-active. 

of    light,    discovered    by    Becquerel    in  The  radium  emanation  appears  to  change 

uranium  in  18!Mj,  led  a  number  of  physi-  gradually  into  helium,  and  the  apparent 

cists    to    experiments    in    this    direction,  emission  of  helium   as  a  ray  would  in- 

In    the   hope   of   finding   a   substance   in  dicate    that    it    is   a   product   of   atomic 

combination  with  uranium  to  which  this  changes    within    the    mays.      The    whole 

property  was  due  the  Curies  began  a  se-  quantity     f    radium    so    far    isolated    is 

ries    of    chemical    reductions    of    pitch-  very   minute,   and   the  cost  of  operation 

blende,  a  mineral  containing  uranium,  and  keeps  it  at  a  very  hi/rh  price,  yet  it  pos- 

found    the    radio-activity    to    increase   as  sesses  powers  of  action   on  organic  sub- 

this  substance  was  reduced,  until  finally  a  stance  which  may  possibly  prove  of  great 

minute  quantity  of  a  constituent  of  pitch-  medical    value    when     fully    understood, 

blende    was   obtained    which    proved   im-  When  heedlessly  kept  near  the  skin  Its 

mensely  more  radio-active  than  uranium,  rays   produce    severe    burns,    which    are 

This  material  was  thought  to  be  a  new  difficult  to  heal,  and  it  is  thought  that  it 

element.     It  was  at  first  obtained  only  in  may  prove  useful  in  treating  cancer  and 

combination    with    barium,    but   in    1910  other    external    affections.      Experiment, 

Madame  Curie  succeeded  in  decomposing  however,  has  not  yet  gone  far  enough  to 

this  compound  and  isolating  radium,  thus  demonstrate  its  powers  as  a  therapeutic 

demonstrating    its    elementary    character,  npent. 

This  remarkable  element,  originally  ob-  PodlX  (rA'diks;  L.,  a  root),  in 
tained  from  the  pitch-blende  of  Central  mathematics,  any  number 
K u rope,  is  n>w  found  in  the  Cnited  which  is  arbitrarily  made  the  funds- 
States  in  greater  quantity  than  else-  mental  number  or  base  of  any  system  of 
where,  being  obtained  from  the  mineral  numlters.  Thus  10  is  the  radix  of  the 
carnotite  of  Utah  and  Colorado.  The  decimal  system  of  numeration;  also  in 
ores  of  Paradise  Valley,  Colorado,  are  the  Itriggs'   or   the   common  system   of  logs- 


richest   radium    producers    in    the   world,    rithms,  the  radix  is  10;  in  Napier's  it  is 
e  of  Creen    Kivcr  Valley.   Utah,    2.7182S18284.     See  Logarithnn. 


but  those 


are    principally    worked    on    account    of  p^nnr  (rnd'nur).    or    RADNORSHIRE, 

cheaper  transportation  facilities.  XWUlUUr    jm    inljim|    ^^      in    j^g, 

This  element  has  a  high  atomic  weight  Wales;    area,    471    square    miles.      Pop. 

(22i>    according    to   (  une,    J.x.8   accord-  n»11)     22. 580.      The    chief    towns    are 

inj;   to    llertly).    this   being  a   character-  iVesteign,    New    Radnor   and    Knighton, 

lytic    of    all    known    radio-active    lilies.  nlj  ^^h  places. 

The  study  of  radium  proved  it  to  be  _  ,  /-aM^«»\  •  ^»«  ««  T>„~-t.n 
possessed  of  extraordinary  powers  pre-  Badom  W,!1"?^ \htri£i?mS ?W}£. 
viously  unknown  in  anv  substance,  and  .,  .  r^  1  <>»and.  on  the  Radomka.  cap- 
giving  phvsicists  new  ideas  as  to  the  "**»*  the  soverument  of  the  same  name 
Constitution  of  matter.  Chief  among  J*  ***  manufac  "resof  oil.  vinegar,  and 
these  powers  was  that  of  emitting  rays  of  loiithrr.  Pop  2S.740.— The  government 
three  different  kinds,  which  were  thrown  J™  an  «"*»  °*  ****  *H>»«»  ""Jf"  :  i0™" 
off  at  immense  speed.  One  of  these,  the  most  elevated  lotion  of  the  Polish 
which  apparently  insists  of  electrons  plnin ;  is  mucli  wocxled;  agriculture  and 
<  which  see),  is  given  off  at  a  speed  ap-  <;««! praising  are  the  chief  occupations  of 
pmaching  that  of  light.  A  second,  !h*  inhabitant*.  Thr 'iron  industry  is 
which  appears  to  consist  of  helium,  a  important  lop.  8JU,oM>3. 
substance  heavier  than  hydrogen,  is  Pqa  (rft),  John,  an  Arctic  traveler 
thrown  off  at  a  speed  of  20.000  miles  a*€*^  »s»rn  in  the  Orkneys,  studied  medi- 
per  second.  The  tlurd  kind  is  ap-  cine  at  Edinburgh,  became  surgeon  in 
parentlv  a  radiation,  perhaps  equivalent  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  sen-ice  in 
to  the '  Roentgen  ray.  Another  strange  1N33,  and  made  several  exploring  expe- 
propertv  of  radium  is  its  ability  to  main-  ditions  through  the  Northwest  and  to 
tain  itself  at  a  temperature  a  little  higher  the  Arctic  coasts.  He  accompanied  Sir 
than  that  of  surrounding  matter,  a  John  Richardson  in  his  Franklin  search 
gramme  of  it  giving  out  iu  an  hour  heat  (1848)    in  the  Mackenaie  and  Qopper* 


Baebnrn 


Batten 


mine  region;  conducted  on  expedition  in 
1850,  mid  again  in  lSTtt-iH,  when  bis 
party  discovered  the  first  traces  of 
Franklin's  fate,  for  wbicb  be  received 
the  government  grant  of  £10,000.  He 
published  Expedition  to  the  Short  a  of 
the  Arctic  Sea  in  18W-.17  ( 1850) . 
Died  Id  1883. 

Ttftprillrn  (rfi'burn),  Sm  Hbnsy,  an 
ABCDUm  eminent  portrait- painter, 
bom   at  Edinburgh   in   1750.     Bound  ap- 

free   than   he  devoted   himself  to  potrait 

fiainting,  and  with  the  view  of  improv- 
ag  in  his  art  repaired  to  London,  after- 
wards spending  two  years  in  Italy. 
Returning  in  1787,  be  established  himself 
in  Edinburgh,  and  soon  rone  to  the  head 
of  his  profession  in  Scotland.  His  por- 
traits are  distinguished  by  grasp  of  char- 
acter, breadth  of  treatment,  and  excellent 
color.  He  was  knighted  by  George  IV 
:..   .(mi    jpj  jjpj  j£e  following  year. 


and  having  gone  in   1850  to ... 

mar,  iu  order  to  be  near  Liszt,  his  opera, 
/Corn's  Alfred,  was  first  performed  there 
nt  the  Court  Theater.  Ills  Dame  Ko- 
bold,  a  comic  opera,  was  produced  in 
1870,  but  his  reputation  rests  chiefly  on 
his  symphonies  (Im  Wold,  Lcnore,  etc.). 
nc  wrote  also  much  chumber  music  of 
undoubted  excellence.  In  1877  be  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Conservatoire 
at  Frankfort,  where  he  died.  He  was  a 
sincere  supporter  of  the  Wagner  school  in 

Baffael'lo.  s'^  rt°p*«e'. 
Raffia.  **  RnPhia- 

Baffle  f1"11^"'    a    8"me   of  cbance,    in 
which    several    persons   each   de- 
posit purl  of  I  be  value  of  a  tiling  for  the 


SlK  TltOMAH    STAM- 

Knglish    naturalist, 
i   lN:!li.     Hf  filtered 


Baffles  <,™£ 

the  K;is1  Iniliii  ( 'ompiiiiv's  civil  *<■ 
nnrl  in  1M11,  on  the  induction  of  Java  by 
the  British,  be  was  made  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  the  island.  In  this  post  he  con- 
tinued till  IHIIJ.  when  he  relumed  to 
Knglniid  wilh  un  cxlcnwive  collection  of 
I  he  productions,  vie,  of  the  Eastern 
Art-lii  in  In  go.  The  year  following  up- 
IH'iinil  his  Hittury  i.f  Java,  lliivini;  lm'n 
npj.niiili'il  to  the  ii.'iil.'iKinl •(.-',!-.■  ii)nr.hi[i 
of  liniii'iinli-ii,  Siimiura.  h'-  went  out  in 
IMS  t„  till  till-  post:  founded  the  settle- 
ment  of  Singapore,  and  returned  to  Eu- 
rope  in   1821. 


Bafflesia  ( rafr.!a'*,'"aV  ■  «"•"<' 

^^  parasitical       plants,       order 

Rnfflesioeeie,  of  whioh  the  chief  apeciei  if 
R.  Arnoldi,  Thin  gigantic  Sower,  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  vegetable  world,  wai 
discovered  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra  by 
Sir  Thomas  Raffles  and  Dr.  Arnold.  The 
whole  plant  seems  to  consist  of  little  else 
beyond  the  flower  and  root.  The  peri- 
antb  or  Sower  forms  a   huge  cup  reach- 


KiBoiU  Arnold!. 

ing  a  width  of  3  feet  or  more:  it  weigh* 
from  12  to  15  lbs.,  and  some  of  its  part) 
are  ]  inch  in  thickness.  It  Is  fleshy  in 
character  and  appearance,  remains  ex- 
panded for  a  few  days,  and  then  begins 
to  putrefy,  having  quite  the  smell  of 
carrion,    and    thus    attracting    numetoul 

■aamesiaceK  lir|i]  or(|er  0(  p,^,,. 

cal    plants   or   rliizogenn.    the   species   of 

which  are  found  in  the  Enst  Indies,  Java, 

Sumata.    etc.,    and    in    South    America. 

The    genus    Rafftciio    is    the    type.     See 

Itafftciia. 

"RnfinpsriTip     (rnf-m-csk'),    Conbtas- 

nannesque  TI!iE  Sajiuel  „„„„;,(, 

born  in  Galatz,  Turkey,  in  1784.  He 
settled  in  the  1'nited  States  in  1815.  and 
was  made  Professor  of  Hot  any  ia 
Transylvania  I'niversity.  Lexington,  Ky.. 
in  1818.  Later,  after  lecturing  in  vari- 
ous places,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia. 
His  publications  include  Ancient  HUtorf, 
or  Annnli  of  Kentucky,  Jdrdicnl  Flora 
of  th«  United  Statc$,  etc.  He  died  Sept 
IS.  1842. 

■Rofi  a  sort  of  float  formed  by  a  body 
*wufcl  of  planks  or  pieces  of  timber  fas- 
tened together  side  by  aide  so  as  to  be 
conveyed  down  rivers,  across  harbors, 
etc.;  also  any  rough  floating  structure, 
such  as  those  often  formed  in  case*  of 
shipwreck  of  barrels,  planks,  etc. 

Batters  isZ3Sl-!SJ>&Ji*» 


Bagati  Bags 

•Ofte  at  tilt  top.  and  farm  the  main  to  Copenhagen.  He  acted  at  military 
support  of  tbt  loot  secretary  to  Welletley  during  the  Penin- 
£amtz  (**!•**■)»  ■> town  °f  Switier-  tolar  war,  in  which  he  greatly  distin- 
*■»•*■  land;  canton  of  St  Gall,  situ-  guithed  himself  tt  the  capture  of  Badajos. 
ated  at  tbt  Junction  of  tbt  Tamina  with  At  Waterloo  he  lost  his  right  arm.  From 
tbt  Rhine,  1700  feet  abort  the  sea,  and  1816  to  1819  he  acted  as  secretary  to  the 
eonntcttd  by  railway  with  Zurich  and  embassy  at  Paris;  and  from  1819  to 
Coire.  It  is  modi  retorted  to  both  for  1852  as  military  secretary  to  the  Duke 
Its  beautiful  teener/  and  its  mineral  of  Wellington.  In  1852  he  was  made 
waters.  Plpet  art  hid  from  Pfaffers,  master-aeneral  of  the  ordnance,  and  was 
on  the  mountain  tide,  by  which  the  water  elevated  to  the  House  of  Peers  as  Baron 
it  brought  down  from  the  hot  springs  Raglan.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the] 
there  to  a  spacious  bathing  establishment  Crimean  war  he  received  the  appoint- 
without  losing  its  high  temperature,  ment  of  commander  of  the  forces,  and 
The  permanent  population  Is  only  about  displayed  much  personal  bravery  as  well 
2000,  but  there  is  a  large  number  of  as  an  amiable  and  conciliatory  temper; 
visitors,  for  the  accommodation  of  whom  but  he  had  no  great  6tness  for  the  posi- 
large  hotels,  restaurants,  etc.,  have  been  tion    in   which   he   was   placed,  and   the 

¥  provided.    There  is  also  a  bathing  estab-  repulse  of  the  allies  in  their  attack  on 

ishment    near    the    springs,    erected    in  the  Redan,  allied  with  other  causes,  ag- 

1704.     The  temperature  of  the  water  is  gravated  the  mild  form  of  cholera  from 

97°-100°,    and    it    is    impregnated    with  which  he  was  suffering,  and  he  expired 

carbonate   of    lime,    magnesia,    and   salt.  June  28,   1855. 

The  village  of  Pfaners  lies  2  miles  south  Ropozin    (rag'o-sin),  Zenaidb  Alex- 

of  Ragats  at  a  height  of  2090  feet.  ^^^^       eievna,    a    Russian   author- 

VaffM  (ra-gg'),    Raooee,    an    Indian  ess,  who  became  a  citizen  of  the  United 

****5W  grain  (Eleuslne  oorac&no),  very  States    In    1874     She    wrote    Siegfried, 

prolific,  but  probably  the  least  nutritious  the  Hero  of  the  Netherlands ;  Beowulf, 

of  all   grains.     In   the   form   of  cake  or  the  Hero  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  sev- 

porridge    it    is    the    staple    food    of    the  eral  works  for  the  Stories  of  the  Nations 

poorer    classes    in    Mysore    and    on    the  series. 

Neilgherries.  Bn.onrifl.Tl  Rn11  *ne  name  of  the  col- 
RfljwAri  Schools  institutions  sup-  ■m**©1"**11  aw**f  1^^  of  thoTO  In. 
XMlggeu  otuuuis,  ported  in  Briton  8trument8  by  which  the  nobility  and 
bv  voluntary  contributions,  which  pro-  gentry  of  Scotland  were  constrained  to 
vide  free  education,  and  in  many  cases  subscribe  allegiance  to  Edward  1  of  Eng- 
food.  lodging,  and  clothing  for  destitute  land  in  129<i,  and  which  were  more  par- 
children,  and  ro  aid  in  preventing  them  ticularly  recorded  in  four  large  rolls  of 
from  falling  into  vagrancy  and  crime,  parchment,  consisting  of  thirty-five  pieces 
These  schools  differ  from  certified  in-  sewed  together,  kept  in  the  Tower  of 
dust  rial   schools    is    that    the   latter   are  London. 

for  the  reception  of  vagrant  children  and  Tfcfliniarok  (ra£'Da*r^)»  m  Scandi- 
those  guilty  of  slight  offenses;  but  the  **c*o  «**v*v  navian  mythology,  liter- 
two  institutions  are  frequently  combined,  ally  twilight  of  the  gods,  or  doom  of  the 
The  idea  of  forming  such  schools  was  gods,  the  day  of  doom  when  the  present 
due  to  a  Portsmouth  cobbler,  John  world  will  be  annihilated  to  be  recoo- 
Pounds,  who  about  1S19  began  to  take  structed  on  an  imperishable  basis, 
in  the  ragged  children  of  the  district  in  Tbu?0Tlt  C"1'*"  •  French,  ragoQt,) 
which  he  lived  and  teach  them  while  he  *,K*8VI*,'  meat  or  fish  stewed  with  veg- 
was  at  work.  The  name  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  etables,  and  highly  seasoned  to  excite  a 
of  Edinburgh,   is  prominent  among  those  jaded  appetite. 

who  developed  this  scheme  of  rescue.  Ttiura  though  valueless  for  most  pur* 
Rfl.p4mva.nsa.  I  ni-go-van'sa  ),  the  ****5°>  poses,  are  yet  of  great  impor- 
Maguuvauoo.  titIo  of  one  of  ^  mogt  tance  jn  tm?  artRf  particularly  in  paper- 
celebrated  Sanskrit  poems.  Its  subject  making.  (See  Paper.)  Besides  the  rags 
is  the  legendary  history  of  the  solar  collected  in  the  United  States,  the  article 
kings,  or  kings  descended  from  the  sun.  is  imported  in  large  quantities  from 
Bop-Ian  (rng'lan),  Fitzroy  J  AMES  various  foreign  countries.  Woolen  rags, 
*^5  IIknhy  Somerhet.  Lord,  not  being  available  for  paper,  are  much 
born  in  17NK,  youngest  son  of  Henry,  used  for  manure;  but  those  of  a  loose 
fifth  duke  of  Iteaufort,  entered  the  army  texture,  and  not  too  much  worn,  are  un- 
in  1S<M ;  was  attached  in  1H07  to  the  raveled  by  means  of  machinery,  and 
Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Pact's  embassy  to  Tur-  mixed  up  with  good  wool,  to  form  what 
key:  and  tin*  same  year  served  on  Sir  is  known  as  shoddy,  with  which  cheap 
vrthur  Wellesley's  staff  in  the  expedition  woolen  goods  are  made;  wWle  the  refuse 
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Bail 


is  pulverized  and  dyed  various  colors,  to 
form  the  Hock  used  by  paper-stainers 
for  their  flock-papers. 

BaerstOne  l™s'stf,n) ,  a  stone  of  the 
"wv**>'  siliceous  kind,  so-named 
from  its  rough  fracture.  It  effervesces 
with  acids,  and  gives  fire  witu  steel.  It 
is  used  for  a  whetstone  without  oil  or 
water  for  sharpening  coarse  cutting  tools. 
It  is  abundant  in  parts  of  England,  as 
Kent  and  Newcastle.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  certain  limestones  which  con- 
tain many  fragments  of  shells  resembling 
rags. 

"Rmmafl.  (ra-go'za),  a  seaport  of  Pal- 
ouo°  matia.  situated  on  a  peirin- 
sula  in  the  Adriatic,  is  surrounded  by  old 
walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  has  several 
forts.  The  streets  rise  terracewise.  and 
none  of  the  edifices  are  remarkable.  The 
trade  is  now  insignificant  compared  with 
former  times.  Kagusa  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Greeks  in  n.  c.  589.  Fall- 
ing successively  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Greek  emperors,  it  finally 
asserted  its  independence,  but  in  1800  was 
seized  by  Napoleon  and  in  1814  given  to 
Austria.  #  In  1019,  following  the  defeat  of 
Austria  in  the  European  war,  it  became 
part  of  the  Scrb-Croat-Slovcne  State 
(.Tugo-Slavia).  Pop.  11,501. 
RaJTll'sa  a  town  of  Sicily,  29  miles 
©  '  w.  s.  w.  of  Syracuse,  on  the 

right  bank  of  the  river  of  its  name,  di- 
vided into  I'pper  and  I^ower  Kagusa. 
It  has  considerable  manufactures  of  silk 
stuffs,  and  u  trade  in  corn,  wine,  oil. 
etc.     Pop.   (HMD   30,K50. 

RasrWOrt  (™&'wurt).  Ragweed,  the 
*•"*©  popular    name    of    various 

species  of  composite  plants  of  the  genus 
Nvmiio,  found  in  Europe,  so-called  from 
the  ragged  api>earance  of  the  leaves. 
The  common  ragwort  ($.  Jnrohara)  is  a 
perennial  with  golden  yellow  ilowers, 
growing  by  the  side  of  roads  and  in 
pastures.  It  N  a  coarse  weed,  refused 
or  disliked  by  hor<e<*,  oxen,  and  sheep, 
but  eaten  by  ho^s  and  goats. 
"Rflliwav    (  ra/W!~«  >.   a  <"ity   of   Union 

Kahway  River,  11*  miles  s.  w.  of  New 
York.  It  has  exteiisiw  manufactures  of 
printing     presses,     Wnnli>||     gmnls.     eereals, 

cotton  waste,  automobiles,  barrels,  lacquer 
ware,  chemicals,  etc.  Pop.  (11)1*0)  11.0-12. 
Raiatea  <rl-a-ta':i>,  one  of  the  So- 
fa a,v%'a'  i-ii'iy  Islands  in  southeast- 
ern Polynesia:  area,  75  s<|.  miles:  pop. 
MOO,  who  have  been  ronverted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  English  missionaries,  and  are 
Koverned  by  their  own  chiefs. 
"Rill   "Rflrpli     '  rI   ba-ra'lei,  a   town   of 

Oudh.    India,  administra- 
tive headquarters  of  district  of  the  same 


name,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sal,  48  miles 
h.e.  of  Lucknow.    There  is  a  bridge  over 
the  Sai,  several  interesting  ancient  struc — 
tares,   and    the   usual   government   build — 
ings.     Pop.    about   20,000.— The   districts, 
forms     the     southernmost     division     o 
Oudh,  has  an  area  of  4881  square  mile* 
and  a  population  of  about  3,000,000. 

Raibolini    (rf-bo-le'ne),         „ 

*         v  di    Marco    di    Giacomo, 

usually    called    Francesco    Fbancia, 

famous  Italian  painter,  engraver,  medal 

list,  and  goldsmith,  was  born  at  Bologn 

about   the  middle   of   the    15th   century 

died  in  1533.     He  excelled  particularly  i 

Madonna 8,    and    executed    a    number    o: 

admirable  frescoes  in   the  church  of  8t 

Cecilia  at  Bologna,  but  his  most  famo 

work    is    an    altar-piece    exhibiting    th 

Madonna,     St.    Sebastian,   etc.,    in    th 

church     of     St.     Giacomo     Maggiore    ir 

the  same  city.     Three  works  of  his  a 


in    the    British    National    Gallery.     H 
was  also  celebrated  as  a  portrait  painte*— ~ 
Kaibolini     had     a     son,     Giacomo,     whsr=^ 
studied    under    him,    and    acquired    con 
siderable  celebrity. 
Ttsncrorri      (ra-i-gaV).   a  native  stat^» 

.aaigarn    of    India    Cmtnl    p^. 

inces;  area,  1480  square  mile*;  pop.  128, 
!H3, 

Raiido*       (ra'i-de),     the     family     of 
xtaiiuw      fishpg    t0    which    the    ray^ 

(skate,  etc.1  belong.  See  Ray. 
Rflikpq  (raks),  Robert,  an  English 
xvamca  pi, ilaothropist.  bom  at  Glou- 
cester in  17.'i5:  died  in  1811.  He  was 
proprietor  of  the  Gloucester  Journal,  and 
originated  the  system  of  Sunday-schools 
by  gathering  together  a  number  of  street 
children  for  secular  and  religious  train- 
ing. 

"Raiknt  (rt-kof),  a  town  of  Hindu- 
XtaiKOl,    8tan     in    the    Punjabt    w 

rounded  by  a  wall  and  substantially  built, 
formerly  capital  of  a  native  state.  Pop. 
9219. 

Pail  (rftl),  the  common  name  of  the 
XW111  Kallidie,  a  family  of  rrallatorial 
birds  comprehending  the  rails  proper 
(Rtilluft).  the  coots,  water-hens,  and 
crakes.  They  are  characterized  by  pos- 
sessing a  long  bill,  which  is  more  or  less 
curved  at  the  tip  and  compressed  at  the 
sides,  by  having  the  nostrils  in  a  mem- 
branous groove,  the  wings  of  moderate 
length,  the  tail  short,  the  legs  and  toes 
long  and  slender,  the  hind-toe  placed  on 
a  level  with  the  others.  Most  of  the 
members  of  the  family  are  aquatic  or 
frequent  marshes ;  but  some,  as  the 
crakes,  frequent  dry  situations.  The 
principal  species  of  the  genus  Rallms  are 
the  water  rail  of  Europe  (R.  aqutticus), 
about  11  inches  in  length,  of  an  olive- 


brown   color,    marked    with    black   ubove,  that    time    forward    the    railroad    system 

iiikI   of   a   blulsh-ash   color  beneath,   with  was    rapidly    extended,   until    tlic    United 

while    IWutVew'    marking*    on    llic    l-clly.  Sinter-     reached    and    surpass.1')    all    oilier 

much  esteemed  for  tin-  table;  the  Virgin-  countries    in    this    mean*    of    travel    nnd 

Ian    mil    of    America     (fl,    vifgiiiianua  i,  freight  carriage.     There  was  no  develop- 

somewhat    smaller    than    (lie    water     mil  meut  of  tin'  railway  system  in  France  till 

of    Europe,    hnt    a    favorite    game    bird;  iibout    1M2,  when  several  great  lines  were 

anii     the     great -breasted      rail     or     fresh-  established ;   ]',■  k-iiuii  and  the  Netherlands 

water  marsh-hen    I It .  elegant),  about   20  followed,     but     Germany,     Austria,     anil 

inches    long,    which    inhabits    the    niaivle  s  Kiissin    were  sotuewhnl    l.i-litml   the  Went- 

of  the  Southern  Stales  of  America.      The  era     Murupeau    nations    in    their    railway 

land     rail,     no-named,     is     the    corn-crake  devclupim-nl.      Within     recent     years     the 

I Od    jimien'is ) .      Sen    Vnrn-i:rnk-\  system     has    developed     with     rrmarkahla 

Pail  marl   HpjilwnV  irnl'r.'sl,  nil'iva),  rapidity     and     is     being     introduced     with 

aaiiroaa,ivanway  a  rimij  m;ii)(V  ,]y  , „,w.nihU.  IMivUy  ■„,  Afri,,„  lllld  Ajlin> 

placing    on    the    ground,    on    a    apecia.ll?  where  nn  extensive  railway  cons  tract  ion 

prepared    track,    contintiotiH    parallel    lines  is   now   under  Way. 

of    Iron    or    steel     rails,    on     which    cars        The  modem   railway  consists  of  on*  or 

•lib    flanged   wheels   are   run   with   little  more   pairs   of  parallel    lines   of   iron   or 

friction  and  al  consequent  high  velocities  steel   bare,   called   m"f«,   these   bars  join* 

These  are  usually  called  railroads   In    the  ing  each   other   endwise,    and    the   parallel 

I'liilcd  States  and  railways  in  other  Kin?-  lines   being  seier.il    fe.-i   apart.      The  rnda 

lish-speaking    conniries,    though    the    nsa  of    the    rails   are    held    together   by    two 

of     the     word     railway     is    growing     in  strips    of    metal     known     as     ftth-platr* 

the    former.      The    necessity    for    railways  uhiih    are    bolted,    one   on    either   aide,   to 

originated     in     the     requirements    of    the  (1 ads  of  the  rails.      The  width  between 

coal       traffic       of       Nori  hiiiel.ri-hin.l.-lm ■■■.  rail--  is  i-allcil   tli.-  i)augc.      What  is  known 

where   the   first   of   these,   formed   on   the  as   the   national   or   standard   gauge  used 

plan    of   making    a    distinct   surface    and  in    the    United    Stntea    and    the    greater 

track    for    the    wheels,    were    constructed,  part   of   Europe,   and    formerly   called   the 

In      ItiTti.     near     Neivoaslle-ou-Tyne,     the  nrjir.oe  gaayn,   measures  4  feet  8|   inches 

coals   were   conveyed   from   the  mines   to  between  the  rails;  the  broad  gauge  (now 

the  banks  of  the   river,  "by  laying   rails  going   nut    of   use)    being   7   feet.     It   is 

of    timber    exactly    straight    and    parallel:  believed     to    hare    originally    represented 

and    bulky    carts    were    made,    with    fo'ir  the    width    suitable    for    the    coal    wagons 

rollers  lilting  those  mils,  whereby  the  car-  of   the   north    of    England,    nnd    hna    been 

rlago   was   made  so  easy   that   on"   horse  found    on    the    whole    very    satisfactory. 

would    draw    4    or    5    chaldron*    of    coal.'  la    Ireland    the   gauge    is  ,'■   feet  3  inches, 

Strain  r">wer    was     first    used    on    these  in     India    5    feet    8,     Narrower    gauges 

trine  ■■■.Hi-     .Hi-,     le    (!;.■    nineteenth    eeii-  are    n-.-.l    ia    certain    special    lines    in    all 

tury.  but   the  inauguration  of   ibe  present  countries.      A    pair    of    parallel    lino    of 

great     railuii.i     -..i-ieni    of    England    dates  rails  constitutes  a  «nule  fine  o(  railway, 

from    isyl,    nhen    an   net    was    passed    for  ten  pairs  a  ituvUi    tine,  and  bo  on.     Tun 

the     cousirncuon     of     I  he     Stockton     and  rail*    are    fastened    by    heavy    Spike*    or 

Darlington    linilntiv,    which    was    opened  bolts  to  wooden  or  iron    (sometimes  stone 

iti    Iv.Ti.      The    Liven 1    and    Maneln- 1  er  or   cimer.li')    snp|Hirts   called    lUrpm   or 

line   was  npcmd    in    IS'lll  and  other  lines  lit',  placed  at  frequent   intervals  and  em* 

i|tiM-kl,r    folhmed    until     ls4fi,    when    up-  bedded   in   ibe   material   of   the   roadway. 

nurds   of   L'oO   acts    for   the   construction  A    railway,    in    general,    approaches    as 

of    railway    lines    were   passed,   the   spool-  nearly  to  a  straight    line  lie t ween   its  twa 

Liitug    mania    ■  iilnilnniiiii:    in   a    di-aainms  eUrcmea    as    the    nature    of    the    country 

panic.      The    United     Stales    quickly    fob  and    the    necessities    of    the    intermediate 

lowed   Ureal    lliliaiu   In   iail»  a  v  construe-  traffic  will  permit.      It  is  carried  over  Vol- 


i  i  ■  r  ■  >  1 1 1  ■  1 1 .  ■  ■.  1 
f    11    miles   ■ 


. I. a  in-  ile.p     !reti.b.-l     called     cult,      -- 

iclled  nels.     In  favorable  fuse*  the  surface  line 

miles  .d    the    railway    la    so    adjusted    Ihnt    tint 

i  materials    excavated    from    the    cuttings 

I  wilt  just  aene  to  form  the  embankment*. 

:  Should   the  excavated   materials  lie  in  too 

■  »iiiall  quantity   to   form   the  embankment, 

,  recourse   j»   had   to   an   excavation   along 
Ibe    Bides    of   the   site   of    the    hitter   to 

i  ujtplj    tin   deficiency.     The  line  of  rail- 
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Railroad 

way  can  seldom  rim  for  any  distance  on 
a  level,  anil  its  various  slopes  are  termed 
gradirnta,  the  arrangement  of  the  rises 
and  foils  being  termed  the  grading  of 
the  line.  A  more  or  leas  steep  ascent  is 
termed  an  incline.  When  the  line  is 
formed  its  surface  is.  covered  with  broken 
atones  or  clean  gravel  foiled  ballatling, 
and  in  this  the  -l,-.|„i,  rnr  sustaining 
the  rails  are  embedded.  The  wooden 
sleepers  are  laid  across  the  roadway  2 
or  3  feel  apart  from  center  to  center, 
and  to  them  the  rails  are  spiked.  When 
the  railway  track  is  thus  completed  the 
work  is  culled  Hie  permanent  way,  and  it 
furnishes  tin;  route  over  which  railway 
cars  of  various  kinds  are  drawn  by  a  loco- 
motive engine.  ■  number  of  these  vehicles 
forming  a  (rain. 

In  the  railway  of  a  single  line  of  rail 
it  ie  necessary  to  make  provision  for 
permitting  meeting  engines  or  cars  to 
pass  each  other  by  means  of  siding*. 
which  lire  litmrt  mMtT ional  lines  of  rail 
laid  at  the  side  of  the  main  line,  and 
so  connected  with  it  at  each  extremity 
that  a  train  can  pass  into  the  siding  in 
l-lii.'..  i, i  !inn-i'i>,liiti!  alouji  the  main  line. 
Iti  il.-iiil.lc  liuns,  in  addition  to  (tidings, 
which  ore  in  them  also  required  at  many 
plm-es,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for 
trains  or  cars  crossing  from  one  line  of 
rails  to  another.  This  change  in  the 
direct  run  of  the  carriage  is  effected  by 
-i<if.  /<■-,,  Suitokei  are  short  movable 
ra.k  elOM  (o  the  main  rails  connected 
by  rods  to  suitable  handle*,  ,he  eitrem- 
Hies  of  these  short  nils  hcim;  formed 
*o  as  to  gmiie  the  flanges  of  the  wheels 
of  a  ear  from  one  line  of  rail  to  another, 
swill-lies  are  usually  coupled  or  inter- 
locked wilh  the  signals  or  signaling 
apparatus,  so  necessary  for  properlv  car- 
rying on  the  traffic  — coupled  'when 
signals,  interlocked  when  the  necessary 
""'•■"'<•■■>><  "E  lh;-.swil,.|,es  is  ,,,rilpMe,l 
,2S£*t. "le  Kl"""1  ls  mo™'-  Signal  ng  is 
Imh     n   *?'"<:■""  "r  -"'^M-l.iu-es  in  dav- 

KSr.Sh     "'•, Dn"  T1-'  at  a'"bt-    Tl'« 

wNrrjid,:,,^;^:!  ,  j 
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that  by  its  weight  and  the  frictioi 
wheels  on  the  rails  a  tractive  f 
provided  sufficient  to  enable  it  n 
at  a  high  rate  of  velocity,  and  I 
great  loads  after  it.  In  some  pai 
cases  a  fixed  engine  is  employed 
motion  to  a  rope  by  which  the  e 
drawn,  the  rone  being  either,  u 
rope  stretched  over  pu 
winds  and  unwinds  on  ■  i  rlmdet 
engines  are  termed  stationnrv  i 
and  are  used  chiefly  on  inclined 
where  the  ascent  is  too  steep  I 
locomotive  engine.  In  some  cm 
cars  are  impelled  hi  .; 
or  by  electricity.  t$--  U«» 
Railway,  Electric  Railway.)  ft 
motives,  passenger  ears,  freight  M 
coiintitnii?  the  rolling  (fee*  of  a  B 
Tn  Itritain  the  railway  ears  ore 
from  20  to  30  feet  in  length,  n 
divided  into  compnrtraenls.  Thei 
as  in  Kurope  generally,  three 
of  cars  are  used,  to  meet  Ihe  vai 
mands  of  the  travel! i  . 
can  cars  are  from  40  to  i»  fe 
with  a  center  passage,  the  doori 
at    the   ends  —  with   the  seats  a 

transversely  on  each  side.      A  pint 
ihe  end  enables  a  person  to  go  fr 
to  end   of  the   train.     There   i«  fr 
in    Ihe    United    States    onl]    One  I 
passengers,     though     on     long    ( 
Pullman  and  other  ale 
at     eitra     fares.      (Si 
Itailways    for    the    ]c 
cities   run    usually   on    Ihe  street  i 
but  a  system  of  overhead  railwtyi 
in  some  cities,,  as  in  New  York,  a 
ways    nr   underground    railways  a 
idly  eiiemliug,  as  in  London,  Pel 
York,   Boston.  Philadelphia,  and  < 

Some  of  the  tu-'u. ■■  -. 
ducts  const  rue  led  in.  connection  W 


notable  arc   the   Mt.   Cenla,  St   G 

Arlberg,  Simplon,  and  J/KLschhcn; 

in  the  Alps Severn  Tonne* 

hind,    the    Hoosac    Tunnel    in    J!n 

s.-iis    the    IViinsilvmiiii    Itnilniiid 
under    New    \„rk    City   and    the 
Andine    Tunnel    between    <   li'l'' 
gentian.     The    greatest    of    the 
Bridges  an   I 


the  Kuriii 

..    Kcllalal  : 

I  :  I  i - 1 : ■  ■  ■    .,i.T    I  tie     VI.-I1  ■. 


:.-..     \i.i.-.|  ia     i'ubuh 
the     Eads    bridge    over    the    Mi< 
at   St.   Louis,    and    the  recent  gren 
lever  bridge  at  Quebec.    Sec  Fori* 

in  Britain  Ihe  railways  lire  tn 
erry  of  joint-stock  companw.  * 
struct  and  work  tir"   inder  the 
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THE   CONCOURSE.  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  STATION 

Flv,ti«si  Railroad  Station  it  Sevrnth  Avenue  and  Thirty-eecond  Stmit, 
.  ariivo  and  depart  by  a  nmarlubU  tunnel  lyiMO  aitmduuj  under  but 


grunted    bj   act   of   parliament,    and    Hi"  Within    recent    yours    there    has    been 

umi    1»    the   caw    in    the    United    States,  great    progress    in    ruilr-md    building,    the 

the    railroad*    bring    owned    by    prlvcle  construction  of  locamotivr*  and  cars,  and 

MMUlW    tllQUgS    1°   winiB    extent    con-  tbe  nduption  of  safety  appliances  In  rail- 

I  rolled    hi    their   operation    by    Congress,  road    operation.     For    mi    important    in- 

In     Kurope    generally    thn    railways    are  stance   of   this  see   Block   Js'jM/em,.      There 


the      government,      thin     system      i-sistins  itijt,   ill"   telephone   is   Ivniimlug  to  super- 

everywhere  except    In    tbe   United   State*  Fide  th«  telegraph  in  trnin  handling,  and 

and     Britain.     Railway*    were    ot     first  station    accommodation    tins    grently    fm- 

locsi    undertakings,    but    in    the    Uuil'"'  proved..     Notalile   in-t it n ■ .  !■>  jit.-   the   m*n- 

States   and   Britain  tbey   have  now    come  nilieent     new     Pennsylvania     and     Orand 

under   tbe  control   of  a   few   giant    com-  Central  Station!  in  New  York.     Tbe  aiss 

panie".     tienerolly     the     American     mil-  ami    weight    -if    locomotives    bnve    cnor- 

ways    have    hitherto    been    of    a    much  mously     increased    over    those    of    early 

tew  solid  Biiil   "iilfctnnlml   ctianni.T    lli;<ri  day*,    w.rue  uf    the    imiveiig.T    locomotives 

tho-e   of    Britain,   but    this   condition    is  Weighing  more  than  UOO.OIXt  pounds.    The 

rapidly  being  changed  in  the  great  trunk  freight  locomotive*  are  still   heavier,   tbe 

line*,  some  of   which    have  been    noel.'    of  Mallei     n  impound     weighing    as    high    ■• 

very    substantial    structure.     Tbe    trans-  TO0.000  pounds.     The  aame  may  be  aaid 

continental    lines    of    the   United    Statin  of  enra,  both  freight  and  passenger,  which 

Include      the       Northern       Pacific.       from  have    increased    greatly    in       weight    and 

Lake  Superior  to  tbe  Pacific  Const:   tbi  strength,   at  eel   sleeping  cars  now  in   um 

Union    Pacific,    from    San    Francisco    to  weighing    over    l.Vl.OlsO    pound*.     In    re- 

tbe  Eastern  States:  tbe  Atchison,  Topeka  Card   to  speed   tbe  same  may  be  said.  the 

ft   Santa-Fe,    the   Southern    Pacific,   and  original  20  miles  or  less  per  hour  having 

the    i.Jrejit    Northern,    live   svn.-rns    in    nil,  elimt.-d    up   grnrlunlly    until    >i~>  ml  lea    [#r 

these   ranging   from  6000  to  over  M.OOO  hour  for  eoMtnaHsUi  atjt»Ml  la  not  in- 

miles  in  length  of  track  controlled.     Tbe  frequent,    while   an    greater   speed    haa 

only   railway   which  com  petes  with   these  been  attained.     The  fa>te«i  time  on  roc- 

great     lines    is     the    Trail «- Siberian,    of   ord  for  a  distance  of  r  44'i  miles  was 

nearly    7000    miles1    length    Of    main    line.  wade    by    the    Lake    Sle.re    and    Michigan 

In  Canada  the  tn.-M   imjeu-uuit  line  in  the  Southern    R.    R.    in    1WIS,    running    from 

lloninion  is  .lie  t'ananYili   1  '■,,■!'.,.  ..f  gov-  It'll  nL.   to  Chi.-ig,  .  ,,_'.;,    .,.:|r...   i„    7   h    SO 

with  the  Intercolonial  at  Montreal,  forms  For  shorter  runs  speeds  ranging'  from  TO 

a  _  through   line   of   4200   miles   from   the  to  84  milea  per  hour  have  been  made,  ths 


t  of  British  Columbia  to  Hall-   greatest  on  record  being  a  run  of  5  miles 

_ . .va  Scotia.     Other  railways  to  In  2U  mto.,  a  rate  of  120  miles  per  hour, 

the   Pacific  are   now  to  operation.      (See  on  the  Plant  System.     The  railroad  mila- 


Coaorfian  Pacifir  Railway.)  •'  ted    States    haa    grows 

In  all  countries   the  government   eier-   '  *       blng   to   1016   the   great 

rises   the   right    of   granting   or    refusing  ' *  -    '—11  miles.    At  tbe  same 

permission  to  construct  and  operate  rail-   ''•' ''     '  'f  railway  in   the  whole 

roads.     Abuses     of     the     United     States   "'orM   «"■»   nl»'ut   KHJ.OOO   mries,  so  that 

management    in    Amerira    led    to   a    move-    ,1"'    r,"""f.''   I ease*  "bout  40  percent. 

ment  In  1871  which  secure.]  I  a  wi  adverse  "'  ""  I  '!  ■''■  merles  as  a  whole  has 
to  the  companies,  limiting  rates  and  "'"':'"  ;:' """"'  ■  ;l™i  Europe  200,000,  Asia 
prohibiting   discrimination.     This   led    in   ''■"'■"       ifri.-n     20,000     and     Australia 

1887    to    the    Interstate   Commerce    Act,   - '■      '*'   ■' ■  "  nry,  1918,  the  railroads 

passed  to  regulate  rates,  etc,  and  re-  "■  '■'■■''  '  '■  r,~'  "  'tat  were  bruugbt  under 
ceatly  to  an  act  prohibiting  rebates  to  government  operation  for  the  duration  of 
freight  charges.  Other  legislation  af-  tne  WBr-  w-  G.  McAdoo  (q.  r.)  was 
fectmg  railroad  management  has  been  mn<i<*  director.  They  were  returned  to 
passed  by  Congress,  and  tbe  railroads  private  ownership,  March,  1820. 
are  coming  gradually  under  government  EailrOad  BatCft.  ^9r  JS-™,**-! 
control   to  the  details  of   their  operative  TT  ■""*»      the     railroails    of 

methods.  In  1Q10  Congress  created  a  tn'  United  States  have  been  accused  of 
special  court,  called  the  Court  of  Com-  unjustly  favoring  large  shippers  to  freight 
merce,  having  jurisdiction  over  railroad  charges,  and  efforts  to  restrain  then  from 
judicial  caaes,  such  as  may  be  Instituted  tn'1  practice  bv  legislation  have  beasi 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  D1"de-  Tbe  giving  of  passes  to  favored 
The  purpose  of  this  court  is  to  expedite  P*™"ns  has  been  restricted  by  law,  and 
the  hearing  of  cases  arising  from  rail-  *  Di"  **■  P***"1  ,n  1M0  h7  wbjc>1  *■ 
Toad    management.  fovemment   was   given   control   over   tba 


Baimondi 
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railroad  freight  rates  and  all  discrimina- 
tions between  shippers  by  the  giving  of 
rebates  or  in  Diner  ways  strictly  for- 
bidden, under  penalty  of  tine  and  impris- 
onment. The  government  was  given  the 
right  to  control  and  adjust  rates,  and 
prescribe  just  and  reasonable  rates,  to 
investigate  abuses,  and  in  other  ways  to 
oversee  and  control  railroad  operations, 
and  a  court  of  commerce  was  instituted 
with  the  power  of  dealing  with  all 
charges  of  unjust  dealing  by  '  common 
carriers.'  As  the  matter  now  stands, 
the  independent  power  of  the  railroads 
is  greatly  restricted,  and.  aside  from 
direct  ownership,  they  have  been  made 
in  some  degree  government  institutions. 

Baimondi  ("-mon'de),   mark   \s- 

to  mo,  a  famous  Italian 
engraver;  born  in  14SS,  died  in  1534. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Itaphacl,  who  em- 
ployed him  to  engrave  some  of  his  paint- 
ings,  and  was  the  first  Italian  engraver 
to  attain  great  celebrity. 
Bain  (r,~in)»  tm-  water  that  falls  from 
^^  the  heavens.  Ha  in  depends  upon 
the  formation  and  dissolution  of  clouds. 
The  invisible  aqueous  vapor  suspended  in 
the  atmosphere,  which  forms  clouds,  and 
is  deposited  in  rain,  is  derived  from  the 
evaporation  of  water,  partly  from  land, 
but  chiefly  from  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
ocean.  At  a  given  temperature  the. 
atmosphere  is  capable  of  containing  110 
more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapor,  and  when  this  quantity  is  pres- 
ent the  air  is  said  to  be  saturated.  Air 
may  at  any  time  be  brought  to  a  state  of 
saturation  by  a  reduction  of  its  tempera- 
tun*,  and  if  cooled  below  a  certain  point 
the  whole  of  the  vapor  can  no  longer  be 
held  in  suspension,  but  a  part  of  it. 
condensed  from  the  ga^-ous  to  the  liquid 
state,  will  be  deposited  in  dew  or  lloat 
about  in  the  form  of  clouds.  If  the 
tempera rure  continues  to  decrease,  the 
vesicles  of  vapor  composing  the  cloud 
will  increase  in  number  and  begin  to 
descend  by  1 1 1  • ' i r  own  weight.  The  larg- 
est of  these  falling  fastest  will  unite  with 
thf  smaller  nrt.-s  t hoy  encounter  during 
their  descent,  and  thus  drops  of  rain  will 
be  formed  of  a  >ize  tliat  depends  011  the 
thickness,  density,  ami  elevatiou  of  the 
cloud.  The  point  to  which  the  tempera- 
tun*  of  the  air  must  be  reduced  in  order 
In  cause  a  portion  of  its  vapor  to  form 
clouds  »»r  dew  is  called  the  dew-point. 
The  use  of  th»'  spectroscope  lias  Ihthiiip 
to  some  extent  a  means  of  anticipating 
a  fall  of  rain,  since  when  1  iirliff  thai  has 
nassed  through  aqueous  vapor  is  decom- 
posed by  the  xpci-iniociipp  a  dark  baud  is 
seen  (the  rain-h-mtl  1 .  whi«h  is  the  more 
intense  the  gieuter  the  amount  of  vapor 


present.     The  average  rainfall  in  a  yea 
at  any  given  place  depends  on  a  grea 
variety     of    circumstances,     as     latitude.. 
proximity    to    the    sea.    elevation    of    th 
region,  configuration  of  the  country  an 
mountain    ranges,    exposure    to    the   p 
vailing    winds,    etc.     When     the    vapor- 
laden     atmosphere     is     drifted     towur 
mountain    ranges    it    is    forced    upwaruW 
by    the   latter,   and   is  consequently  con-mzxiw 
densed,    partly    by    coming    into    contacf*-— » -tt 
with  the  cold  mountain  tops,  and  partly.  M  _:ly 
by   the  consequent  expansion  of  the  air  £  ^m\r 
due  to  the  greater  elevation.     The  p 
(Mice   or   absence   of   vegetation    has  al 
considerable  influence  on  the  rainfall 
a    district.     Land    devoid    of    vegetatioc 
has  its  soil  intensely  heated  by  the  fierce        _ 
rays  of  the  sun,  the  air  in  contact  wit   jw  Jtith 
it    also   becomes    heated,    and    is  able  tS1         to 
hold  more  and  more  moisture,  so  that  \\mzM  :*be 
fall   of   rain    is   next   to   impossible.    O^U^^a 
the    other    hand,    land    covered    with   a-**      &° 
abundant  vegetation  has  its  soil  kept  coo«z^^^wj» 
and    thus    assists    in    condensation.    A  -^=-~ •>'" 
though  more  rain  falls  within  the  tropic*  m.  «iic* 
in  a  year,  yet  the  number  of  rainy  dajac  -^5?^ 
is   less   than  in   temperate  climes.     Thu-r  ^r*}11; 
in   an   average  year   there  are  80  rainsr«  *■  -in* 
days  in  the  tropics,  while  in  the  temperaflr  -*7R-ra|' 
zones  the  number  of  days  on  which  raii  -**-"mI!i 
falls   is  about   KM).     At   the  equator  tlrf  *    lS 
average  yearly  rainfall  is  estimated  at  J*  *       ~ \\ui 
inches.     At    a   few    isolated   stations  thrf^"     * 
fall    is    often    very    great.     At    Cherra^""*  ** 
pungee,    in   the   Khasia   Hills  of  Assao*-*  J 
015   inches   fall    in   the   year,   and   ther*  ^ 
are  several  places  in  India  with  a  fall 
from   P.K)  to  2S0  inches.     The  rainfall 
Paris    is    22    in.;    I^ondon    22.50.;    Ne^"  —  ^»an 
York,  43   in.;    Washington,  41    in.:  Sac  ^  ^£\n  ; 
Francisco,  22  in.;  Sitka,  Alaska,  IX)  in.  -  ^*  ^n' ; 
Honduras,    153   in.;    Maranhao,  280  in.    — *^^*w 
Singapore.  i)7  in.;  Canton.  78  in.:   "Sev^^^        19 
South  Wales,  40  in.;  South  Australia,  ^^_— s\n.; 
in.:   Victoria.  3D  in.:  Tasmania,  20  in.    -*^L     an- 
Cape    Colony,   24    in.     The   greatest   an^*  ^m  m  tc 
una  I   rainfall   hitherto  observed  seems  \m~* 
l»e  on  the  Khasia  Hills.  An 

Bainbow    (ran,bu)»  a  bow»  or  «n  ap^*^  *  ■* 

*■"*  vw  of  a  circle,  consisting  of  al  *  ^J  r« 
the  prismatic  colors,  formed  by  the  le-^^^,  figp 
fraction  and  reflation  of  rays  of  liffhg ^^^g -**Tn 
from  drops  of  rain  or  vapor,  appearing ^*  -  t 
in  the  part  of  the  heavens  opposite  tO^  *~»to 
the  sun.  When  the  sun  is  at  the  horiaott^^TL ^~m*\ 
the  rainbow  is  a  semicircle.  When 
feet  the  rainbow  presents  the  a_  _ 
of  two  concentric  arches;  the  inner  bei 
called    the    primary,    and    the   outer    t 


the 
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si  nnnUiru    rainbow.     Kach    is   formed  of 
the  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum,  bat  tbt» 
colors  are  arranged  in  the  reversed  order. 
the  red  forming  the  exterior  ring  of  t 
primary    bow,   and    the   interior   of 
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tdary.    The  primary  bow  is  formed  of  numerous  small  lakes  from  the  east 

by  the  bud's  rays  entering  the  upper  part  and    northeast,    and    empties    itself    by 

•f  toe  falling  drops  of  rain,  and  under-  Rainy  River,  about  90  miles  long,  into 

going  two  refractions  and  one  reflection;  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

mad   the   secondary,   by   the   sun's    rays  TLaiDUT    ("*!>&*' )i    a    town    of    India, 
entering  the  under  part  of  the  drops,  and  -^  headquarters    of    district    of 

mdergoing  two  refractions  and  two  re-  same  name  in  the  Chhattisgarh  division, 

flections.    Hence,  the  colors  of  the  sec-  Central    Provinces.    It    has    an    ancient 

ondary  bow  are  iainter  than  those  of  the  fort,  the  usual  government  buildings,  im- 

Kiry.  portant  schools,  and  does  a  large  trade 

n-9ATI^    (rfln-gaj),     or     PLun-  in    grain,    lac,    cotton,    etc.     Numerous 

**  bauoc  ometeb         (pl8-vi-om'e-  water-tanks    are    in    the    vicinity.     Pop. 

ter),  an  instrument  used  to  measure  the  32,114. —  The  district  includes  within  its 

quantity  of  rain  which  falls  at  a  given  limits  four  small   feudatory  states  with 

place.     It    is    variously    constructed.     A  a  total  area  of  14,553  square  miles, 

convenient  form  consists  of  a  cylindrical  "Raja     or  Retz  (r&  or  rfts),  Gilles  db 

tube  of  copper,  with  a  funnel  at  the  top  ■-*<*xo>  Laval.     Seigneur    de,     French 

where   the   rain   enters.     Connected   with  marshal,  born  in  1396,  died  in  1440.     He 

the  cylinder  at  the  lower  part  is  a  glass  distinguished    himself   in    the   wars   with 

tube  with  an  attached  scale.    The  water  the  English,  and  acquired  a  disgraceful 

which   enters    the    funnel   stands   at    the  celebrity    for    outraging    and    murdering 

same  height  in  the  cylin-  140  or  160  children,  and  for  other  atroci- 

der  and  glass   tube,  and  ties.     He   was   hung   and   burnt   for   his 

being  visible  in  the  latter  crimes.     See  Bluebeard, 

the  height  is  read  imme-  TlaiaArl  "RAQoriAa     See     B  eaohe*, 

diately  on  the  scale,  and  «*vaisea  -Oeaunes.    Rai9€a\ 

the  cylinder  and  tube  be-  TfcaisillS  (  T&z'nl  )*  tDe  dried  fruit  of 
ing  constructed  so  that  a****0"*0  various  species  of  vines,  com- 
the  sum  of  the  areas  of  paratlvely  rich  in  sugar.  They  are  dried 
their  sections  is  a  given  by  natural  or  artificial  heat  The  nat- 
part,  for  instance  a  tenth  ural  and  best  method  of  drying  is  by 
of  the  area  of  the  funnel  cutting  the  stalks  bearing  the  finest 
at  its  orifice,  each  inch  grapes  half  through  when  ripe,  and  allow- 
of  water  in  the  tube  is  ing  them  to  shrink  and  dry  on  the  vine 
equivalent  to  the  tenth  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Another  meth- 
Rain-gauge.  of  an  inch  of  water  en-  od  consists  of  plucking  the  grapes  from 
tering^  the  mouth  of  the  the  stalks,  drying  them,  and  dipping 
funnel.  A  stop-cock  is  added  for  drawing  them  in  a  boiling  lye  of  wood-ashes  and 
off  the  water.  A  simpler  form  of  gauge  quicklime,  after  which  1'iey  nre  exposed 
consists  of  a  funnel  having  at  the  mouth  to  the  sun  upon  hurdles  of  basket-work, 
a  diameter  of  4JJ97  inches,  or  an  area  of  Those  dried  by  the  first  method  are  called 
17.33  square  inches.  Now  as  a  fluid  raisins  of  the  sun  or  sun-raisins,  nius- 
ounce  contains  1.733  cubic  inches,  it  fol-  catels,  or  bloom*;  those  by  the  second, 
lows  that  for  every  fluid  ounce  collected  lexia*.  The  inferior  sorts  of  grapes  are 
by  this  gauge  the  tenth  of  an  inch  of  dried  in  ovens.  Raisins  are  produced  in 
rain  has  fallen.  Recently-constructed  large  quantities  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
automatic  gauges  give  a  continuous  Kgypt,  Asia  Minor,  California,  etc 
record  of  rainfall,  indicate  the  duration  Those  known  as  Malagas,  Alicantes, 
of  each  shower,  the  amount  of  rain  that  Valencia  a,  and  Den  i  as  are  well-known 
has  fallen,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  felt.  Spanish  qualities.  A  kind  without  seeds, 
Rainier  (rA-neV),  Mount,  or  Mount  from  Turkey,  are  called  sultana*.  The 
*^  Tacoma,  a  mountain  of  the  Corinthian  raisin,  or  currant,  is  obtained 
Cascade  Range,  in  the  southwestern  part  from  a  small  variety  of  grape  peculiar 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  40  miles  from  to  the  Greek  islands.  The  uses  of  raisins 
Tacoma.  it  is  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  as  a  dessert  and  culinary  fruit,  and  in 
the  I'nited  States,  being  1 1,303  feet  above  the  manufacture  of  wine,  are  well  known, 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Sulphurous  fumes  Rajah  or  RAjA  (r&'ja),  in  India, 
issue  from  its  crater,  but  it  is  regarded  as  **«*J«*»*j  originally  a  title  which  be- 
an extinct  volcano.  Well  wooded  below,  longed  to  those  princes  of  Hindu  race 
tliere  are  14  glaciers  on  the  higher  slopes,  who,  either  as  independent  rulers  or  as 
R&inV  Lake  or  ^^N^  Lake,  a  body  feudatories,  governed  a  territory:  subse- 
^^  *  of  water  forming  part  quently,  a  title  given  by  the  native  gov- 
of  the  boundary  between  Minnesota  and  ernments,  and  in  later  times  by  the  Brit- 
Canada.  It  is  about  50  miles  long,  and  Ish  government,  to  Hindus  of  rank.  It 
of  irregular  breadth ;   receives  the  waters  is  now  not  unfrequently  assumed  by  the 


R&j&pur 


Bile 


semindars  or  landholders,  the  title  Alahd- 
r&jah    (great    rajah)    being   in   our   days 
generally    reserved    to   the   more   or   less 
powerful   native   princes. 
Paiomir'     ( rii'ja-por ) ,    two    towns    in 

xvujitpui      Inditt.    (1)    Iu   lhe   Bom. 

bay  Presidency,  at  the  head  of  a  creek  15 
miles  from  the  sea.  Pop.  7448.  (2)  In 
the  N.  \V.  Provinces,  on  the  Jumna. 
Pop.  7829. 

Bajmahal  {Jitf-ma-har),  a  town  in 
MMJU4MUM4     Hindustan,     province     of 

Bengal,  on  the  Ganges,  OS  miles  w.  N.  w. 
of  Murshidabad,  formerly  an  important 
place,  now  little  more  than  a  collection 
of  mud-huts. 

*.wjmuuvuu**  town  in  Hindustan, 
capital  of  the  Godavari  district,  Madras 
Presidency,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Godavari,  just  above  its  subdivision  into 
two  arms.  40  miles  from  the  sea.  Pop. 
about  JiO.OOO. 

"RqitiitiIq  (rUj-pe'plu),  a  native  state 
XLUjpipia    of  lmlia^  Jn   Bombay  presi. 

dency,  watered  by  the  Nerbudda.  Area, 
1514  sq.  miles;  capital  Nandod. 

Rajputana  (^-p»-^'"« »>.  a  llir.^ 

Mi»j|ruvuuu  province  of  India,  under 
the  suzerainty  of  Britain  since  1817,  in 
the  west  part  of  Hindustan  proper,  ex- 
tending from  the  Jumna  and  Chumbul 
Rivers  west  to  Sind  and  Iihawalpur, 
and  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the 
Indian  Desert.  It  includes  the  British 
district  of  Ajmere-Merwara  and  twenty 
autonomous  states,  each  under  a  separate 
chief;  has  a  total  area  of  127.540  square 
miles,  and  a  pop.  of  0.7*$n,UOO.  Kftjpu- 
tana  is  intersected  by  the  Aravali  Moun- 
tains, to  the  north  of  which  the  country 
is  desert,  and  part  of  it  wholly  destitute 
of  inhabitants,  water,  and  vegetation. 
The  soil  is  remarkably  saline,  containing 
many  salt  springs  u:.  1  salt  lakes,  and 
much  of  the  well-wat-r  is  brackish.  To 
the  south  of  the  range  the  country  is 
more  fertile,  being  watered  by  the  drain- 
age of  the  Yindhya  Mountains.  The 
dominant  race,  though  not  the  most 
numerous,  is  tin*  Itftjput,  numbering 
about  7IMI.IMM).  TIh'.v  are  the  aristocracy 
of  the  country:  and  to  a  lame  extent 
they  hold  the  land  cither  as  receivers  of 
rent  or  as  cultivators.  They  are  essen- 
tially a  military  people,  and  many  of 
their  institutions  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  feudal  customs  which  pre- 
vailed in  Kurope  in  the  middle  ages. 
They  have  likewise  been  celebrated  for 
their  chivalrous  spirit,  so  unlike  the  ef- 
f«*miiiiify  ami  duplicity  of  many  of  the 
oriental  nations.  The  province,  which  is 
traversed  by  two  railway  lines,  is  udmin- 
ktercd  by  a   jovemor-geuerol's  agent. 


RdjputS     <«*J'PW»>-    See  Rdjputan*. 

Bajshahi  <**W*>.  »  *tIjIod  « 

J  commissionership    of    Ben- 

gal, extending  from  the  Ganges  to  Sik- 
kim  and  Bhutan.  Area,  17,428  square 
miles:  pop.  0,130,072. —  Capital,  Kainpur 
Beau  lean. 

Rake  (rtk),  an  implement  which  io 
its  simplest  form  consists  merely 
of  a  wooden  or  iron  bar  furnished  with 
wooden  or  iron  teeth,  and  firmly  fixed 
at    right    angles    to   a    long    handle.    In 


Horse-rake. 

farming  it  is  used  for  collecting  hay* 
straw,  or  the  like,  after  mowing  or  reap* 
ing;  and  in  gardening  it  is  used  for 
smoothing  the  soil,  covering  the  seed,  etc 
Large  re.kes  for  farm  work  are  adapted 
for  being  drawn  by  horses;  and  there 
are  many  mollifications  both  of  the  hand- 
rake  and  the  horse-rake. 
PflVnA?v   (rft-ko'tsi),  a  famous  prince 

jtaiLoczy  lv  fftmily  now  ext|nct  in  lbf 

male  line,  which  for  some  time  ruled  the 
principality  of  Siebenbdrgen  o»  Transyl- 
vania, and  by  maintaining  the  jlvil  and 
religious  rights  of  the  inhabitants  made 
itself  equally  serviceable  to  them  and 
formidable  to  the  house  of  Austria.  The 
first  prince  of  the  name  was  SlGISUUKB 
Kakoczy,  who  obtained  the  government 
in  KJOU.  The  line  ended  with  Prince 
Francis  Leopold,  born  1iV7(l.  He  led 
the  Hungarian  insurgents  against  Austria 
in  17(C>,  and  died  in  exile  in  1735. 

Rakoczy  March, a. 8hnp,e  ?•' ,tir* 

Avuiwviij  MUiVU'  ring  march  by  an 
unknown  composer,  and  a  very  favorite 
one  with  the  army  of  Francis  Rakocsy 
(see  above).  It  was  adopted  by  the 
Magyars  as  their  national  march. 

EakshasaS  <*«k'«J»-n«i>.  in  Hindu 
AwuAOAi.M.oM.0    mythology,  a  class  of  evil 

spirits  or  genii,  cruel  monsters,  fre- 
quenting cemeteries,  devouring  human 
beings,  and  assuming  any  shape  at  pleas- 
ure. They  are  generally  hideous,  but 
some,  especially  the  females,  allure  by 
their  beauty. 

BAlft  <rill>.  in  pathology,  a  noise  or 
^^  crepitation  en  used  by  the  air 
nsfttsing  through  mucus  in  the  bronchial 


Raleigh 


Raleigh 


tabes  or  up.  That*  are  various  rales 
—  the  trtfBSi,  tne  #wrpH"*  the  riWIotit, 
Um  fcnseretM.  etc  The  rile  or  rattle 
which  precede!  doth  la  canted  by  the 
air  y""t  through  the  mucus,  of  which 
the  lungs  are  unable  to  free  themselves. 
Itntlmcelt  (ral'U,  a  city  of  North  Car- 
*•«"»«  offiit  capital  of  the  State 
■ad  county  nat  of  Wake  Co.  It  is  near 
the  canter  of  the  State,  148  miles  w.  k.  w. 
of    Wilmington.      Among    the    principal 

Kbllc  buildings  are  the  Capitol  in  Union 
nare,  the  State  Museum,  and  the  Olivia 
Raney  Public  Library.  It  la  an  Impor- 
tant cotton  and  tobacco  center,  and  has 
varied  Industrie*,  including  cotton,  oil, 
and  hosiery  mills,  fertiliser  and  par- 
worka.  etc.  Raleigh  was  Brat  settled  In 
1792.  Pop.  (1910)  19,218;   (1020)  24,418. 

Raleieh    ' rHl-i >  ■    or    Ralk".    R'a 

6  Walter,  navigator,  warrior, 
statesman,  and  writer  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I,  was  the  second 
son  of  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family  in 
Devonshire,  and  was  born  in  1552.  Tie 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  joined  a  body  of  gentlemen 
volunteers  raised  to  assist  the  French 
Protestants.  Little  is  known  of  tiis  ad- 
ventures for  some  years,   but  in  1580-81 


Ins  yean,  planting  colonies  on  Roanoke 
Island,  the  eolonlsta  of  which  perished. 
In  1584,  also,  he  obtained  a  large  share 
of  tbe  forfeited  Irish  estates,  and  intro- 
duced there  the  cultivation  of  the  potato. 
Through  tbe  queen's  favor  he  obtained 
licensee  to  sell  wine  and  to  export 
woolens,  was  knighted  and  made  lord- 
warden  of  the  Stannaries  or  tin  mines 
(1585),  vice-admiral  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, and  captain  of  tbe  queen's  guard 
(1587).  In  1588  be  rendered  excellent 
service  against  the  Spanish  Armada,  and 
subsequently  vessels  were  fitted  out  by 
him  to  attack  the  Spaniards.  In  1502 
he  incurred  tbe  queen's  displeasure  by 
in  amour  with  one  of  her  maids  of  bonon 
tbe  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmor- 
ton.    Although    he    made    tbe    best    rep- 


power,   by 
dy,  he  was  imprisoned  for  some  mo> 
id   banished    the   queen's   presence. 


To 


titnined  u   charter  of 
niTPiwfully  attempted 
uf  Virginia  In  the  follow 


discover  the  fabled  Kl  Dorado  c_  ___.._ 
of  gold  be  planned  an  expedition  to 
Ouiana,  in  which  he  embarked  in  1505, 
miti  reached  the  Orinoco;  but  was  obliged 
to  return  after  having  done  little  more 
than  take  n  r»rmal  possession  of  the 
country    In    the    name    of    Elisabeth.      In 

1!i!>tl  he  held  a  naval  command  against 
Spain  under  Lord  Howard  and  tbe  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  assisted  in  tbe  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Sec:  and  tbe  capture  of 
Cadiz.  Next  yc.-.r  he  captured  Faynl  in 
the  Azores;  In  1000  he  become  governor 
of  Jersey.  James  I,  on  his  accession  in 
1003,  bad  his  mind  soon  poisoned  against 
Ratelgb,  whom  be  deprived  of  all  his 
offices.  Accused  of  complicity  la  Lord 
Cobbsm's  treason  In  favor  of  Arabella 
Stuart.  Kalelgb  waa  brought  to  trial  at 
Winchester    in     November     1003,     found 

fulity  of  trenson,  and  sentenced  to  death, 
le  wns,  however,  reprieved  and  confined 
to  tbe  Tower.  Here  be  remained  for 
twelve  yenni,  devoting  himself  to  scientific 
and  literary  work.  In  1610  he  obtained 
his  release  by  bribing  the  favorite,  Vil- 
liers,  and  by  offering  to  open  a  mine  of 
gold  which  he  believed  to  eiist  near  the 
Orinoco.  Tbe  enterprise  proved  (ilsan- 
trous.  Raleigh's  force  bad  attacked  the 
Spaniards,  and  on  bis  return  James,  to 
favor  tbe  Spanish  court,  with  his  usual 
meanness  and  pusillanimity  determined 
to  execute  him  on  his  former  sentence. 
After  a  trial  before  a  commission  of  the 
privy-council  the  doom  of  death  was 
pronounced  against  him,  and  was  carried 
into  execution  October  21),  1U1S.  Aa  a 
politician  and  public  aharacter  Raleigb 
is  doubtless  open  to  much  animadversion ; 
but  In  extent  nf  capacity  and  vigor  of 
mind  he  had  few  equals,  even  In  an  age 
of   great    men      His    wrltinrj   are   on  a 


Ball  en  tan  do 


Bam£e 


variety  of  topics,  besides  a  few  poetical 
pieces  of  great  merit.  His  History  of 
the  World  is  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  the  English  of  his  day,  having  at  once 
the  style  of  the  statesman  and  the  scholar. 
RallentandO    _<  »l-en-tan'do  ) ,     also 

^^^  ItlTAKDANDO,     or     LEN- 

TANDO  (Italian),  in  music,  indicates  that 
the  time  of  the  passage  over  which  it  is 
written  is  to  be  gradually  retarded. 

Rallida  J[.ra1ri-dej»  ih*  .r,ail  family  of 

birds.  See  Rail, 
Pnrn  a  steam  iron-clad  ship-of-war, 
^^  *  armed  at  the  prow  below  the 
water-line  with  a  heavy  iron  or  steel 
beak  intended  to  destroy  an  enemy's 
ships  by  the  force  with  which  it  is  driven 
against  them.  The  beak  is  an  inde- 
pendent adjunct  of  the  ship,  so  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  serious  collision,  it  may 
be  either  buried  in  the  opposing  vessel  or 
carried  away,  leaving  uninjured  the 
vessel  to  which  it  is  attached.  By  naval 
experts  the  ram  is  considered  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  coast  defense. 
Ram     ^ATTEWNQ'     See   Battering-ram, 

Bam    HYDRAlrLIC«    See  Uydraulic  Ram. 

XL&II1&.  (r&'ma)»  *n  Hindu  mythology, 
^^  the  name  common  to  a  person- 

age appearing  as  three  incarnations  of 
Vishnu,   all  of  surpassing  beauty. 

Kamadan  ("-''ma-dan),    uhamazan, 

*•«•*******«•**  or  Uamadzan,  the  ninth 
month  in  the  Mohammedan  year,  dur- 
ing which  it  is  said  Mohammed  received 
his  first  revelation.  It  is  devoted  to 
fasting  and  abstinence.  From  sunrise 
to  sunset  for  the  thirty  days  of  its  dura- 
tion the  Mohammedans  partake  of  no 
kind  of  nourishment.  After  sunset  nec- 
essary wants  may  be  satisfied,  and  this 
permission  is  liberally  taken  advantage 
of.  Believers  are  exempted  in  peculiar 
circumstances  from  observing  the  fast. 
As  the  Mohammedans  reckon  by  lunar 
time,  the  month  logins  each  year  eleven 
days  earlier  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
ho*  that  in  thirty-three  years  it  occurs 
successively  in  all  the  seasons. 
PornQVOTio     (ra-ma'ya-na),  the  older 

namayana   of  tho   two  gpeat   San. 

[  skrit  epics  (see  Mahdbhdrata)  ascribed 
to  the  poet  Valmiki,  and  dating  probably 
from  the  5th  century  B.  c.  The  hero  is 
Kama,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  as  the 
son  of  the  King  of  Oudh.  It  relates  his 
marriage  with  Sita.  their  wanderings  in 
tin*  forests.  the  seizure  of  Sita  by  the 
giants  of  Ceylon,  her  recovery,  and  the 
restoration  of  Kama  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.     It     contains     24,00Q     verses, 


and    is    divided    into    seven    books.    8ee 
Sanskrit  Language  and  Literature. 
BambOOtan    ( jam-b6'tan ) ,    the   fruit 
^^  of    the    tree    Nephthum 

lappaceum,  nat.  order  Sapindacee,  much 
prized  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and 
of  a  red  color.  It  is  said  to  be  rich  and 
of  a  pleasant  acid. 

Bambouillet  fflSFQiAZS  2 

Seine-et-Oise,  in  a  beautiful  valley  near 
the  extensive  forest  of  same  name,  27 
miles  southwest  of  Paris.  It  is  remark- 
able only  for  its  chateau,  long  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  France,  and  a  fine 
park,  in  which  the  first  model  farm  in 
France  was  established.  Pop  (1900)  3966. 

Maiuuviuiivv    INE   DE    VlVOSfWE,    MAB- 

QUI8E  de,  born  at  Rome  in  1588,  died  in 
1005.  In  1000,  when  only  twelve  yean 
old,  she  married  Charles  d'Angennes,  ton 
of  the  Marquis  de  Itambouillet,  to  whose 
title  and  estates  she  succeeded  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1611.  Her  resi- 
dence at  Paris,  the  Hotel  Rambouillet, 
for  more  than  fifty  years  formed  the 
center  of  a  circle  which  exercised  great 
influence  on  French  language,  literature, 
and  civilization.  Her  circle  is  said  to 
have  suggested  Moliere's  comedy  of  the 
Pre'cieutes  Ridicules,  but  this  play  was 
not  so  much  directed  against  it  as  against 
the  numerous  ridiculous  coteries  which 
sprang  up  in  imitation. 

Pa  mean    (ra~mo)»  Jean  Philippe,  a 

French  musical  writer,  born 
at  Dijon  in  1083.  died  at  Paris  in  1764. 
He  was  appointed  organist  In  Clermont 
Cathedral,  and  in  1722  printed  a  treatise, 
entitled  Traits  dc  r  Harmonic,  followed 
by  Xouvcllc  Systeme  de  Musique,  etc. 
His  fame  as  a  theorist  chiefly  depends  on 
his  Demonstration  of  the  Principle*  of 
Harmony,  published  in  1750.  This  work 
procured  him  an  invitation  from  the  court 
to  superintend  the  opera  at  Paris.  Ha» 
was  also  the  author  of  several  operas* 
and  a  great  variety  of  ballets,  concertos, 
gavottes,  songs,  etc.  Louis  XV  acknowl- 
edged his  merits  by  the  grant  of  a  patent. 
of  nobility  and  the  order  of  St  Michael. 

Eamee.    Sec  Ramie- 


■Rqtti^a  (ra-m$),  Louise  __  _ 
■IMUiiee  (OuinA),  an  English  novelb 
of  French  extraction,  born  at  Bury  8t— 
Edmunds  in  1840.  She  published  beer" 
first  novel.  Held  in  Bondage,  in  18tt3^» 
and  was  subsequently  a  very  prolific^" 
writer.  Among  her  best  works  arts** 
St  rath  more,  Chandos,  Puck,  Moth*,  Priur~- 
cess  Naprosine^  A  House  fart*,  QQfswof^ 


£am<e  Rampant 

ate.    She  died  in  Italy,  where  she  had  nettle,  introduced  into  Germany  as  a  fiber 
long  resided*  in  1910.  plant 

Sarnie .  «■■»  w  ^    Bee  ****»**-  Eamillies  4«*-»*-j»).  *  village  of 

amm  mw*9  *lwm^V8  Belgium,  province  of  Bra- 

Vammm    (ram'e-s€s),    or    Ramses  bant.  13  miles  north  of  Namur,  and  28 

nn  in vbcb    i  |n  jBgypifa^  «  tne  Child  of  southeast     of     Brussels.     On     May     23. 

the  Ban9),  the  name  given  to  a  num-  1706,   the  Duke  of   Marlborough   gained 

bar    of    Egyptian    kings.— Rameses    I  here    a    great    victory    over    the    French 
the    first 


king    of   the    nineteenth  under  Marshal  Villeroi. 

r,     but     in    no     way     notable. —  Hamists     (ram'istz),  the  followers  or 

sB  II,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  MfaMXXO%,°    disciples    of    Peter    Ramus. 

was    the   third   king   of   the   nineteenth  See  Ramus. 

dynasty,  and  was  born  in  the  quarter  Hornmnrniii  "Rnv  (ram'6-hun),  an 
of  a  century  preceding  the  year  1400  B.  o.  -"Vainmonun  JM>y  i  n  d  i  a  n  raiah, 
lie  is  identified  bv  many  with  the  Sea-  founder  of  the  Brabmo-Somaj  (which 
ostris  of  Greek  writers.  (See  Sesostrii.)  see)  sect  of  theists;  born  at  Burdwan, 
His  first  achievement  was  the  reduction  Bengal,  in  1776;  died  near  Bristol  in 
of  Ethiopia  to  subjection.  He  defeated  1833.  His  parents  were  Brahmans  of 
a  confederation,  among  whom  the  Khita  high  rank.  lie  acquired  a  mastery  of 
c?  Hittites  were  the  chief,  in  a  great  bat-  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Arabic,  English, 
tie  near  the  Orontes  in  Syria,  and  in  a  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  A  careful 
subsequent  stage  of  the  war  took  Jerusa-  study  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hin- 
lem  and  other  places.  He  was  a  zealous  dus  had  convinced  him  that  the  original 
builder  and  a  patron  of  art  and  science.  Hindu  religion  was  theistic,  and  he  be- 
lle is  supposed  to  have  been  the  king  who  came  anxious  to  reform  the  creed  and 
oppressed  the  Hebrews,  and  the  father  practice  of  his  countrymen  in  this  direc- 
of  the  king  under  whom  the  exodus  took  tion.  From  the  perusal  of  the  New 
place. —  Rameses  III,  the  Rhampsini-  Testament  he  found  the  doctrines  of 
tus  of  Herodotus,  belonged  to  the  twen-  Christ  more  in  harmony  with  his  own 
tieth  dynasty,  and  was  uniformly  success-  opinions  than  any  others  which  had  come 
ful  in  war.  He  endeavored  to  surpass  to  his  knowledge,  and  in  1820  he  accord- 
his  ancestors  in  the  magnificence  of  his  ingly  published  a  work  entitled  the  Pre- 
buildings.  cept*  of  Jesus  the  Guide  to  Peace  and 
JL&nieseS  onc  °^  **ie  trca8l,re  cities  Happiness,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  selec- 
>  of  Egypt  built  by  the  He-  tion  of  moral  precepts  from  the  Evan- 
brews  during  the  oppression,  and  prob-  gelists.  Rammohun  Roy,  in  his  doc- 
ably  named  after  Rameses  II.  It  has  trinal  views,  was  a  Unitarian,  or  Arian, 
been  identified  bv  Lens  i  us  with  Tell-el-  holding,  however,  the  pre-existence  and 
Maskhuta  on  the  Fresh-water  Canal  superangelic  dignitv  of  Christ.  In  1833 
(about  12  miles  west  of  the  Suez  Canal),  he  visited  England  as  ambassador  from 
and  by  Brugsch  with  Tanis,  the  modern  the  King  of  Delhi,  and  while  there  was 
San.  seized  with  a  fever,  which  proved  fatal 

EameSWaram    <  ril-mes'wu-rum  ),    a  Rimndd     <«*»-«>»*'>.   *   town   of   In- 

low    sandy    island    in  ■******"*«•**    dia.    presidency    of    Madras, 

the  Gulf  of  Mannar,  between  the  main-  near  the  Gulf  of  Manaar.     It  has  a  fort, 

land   of  India    and   Ceylon.     It   is  about  a  palace,  a   Protestant   and   two   Roman 

11  miles  long  and  (>  broad,  and  contains  Catholic  churches.     Pop.   14,000. 

one  of  the  most  venerated  Hindu  temples  P£rnnQO»flr    (rftm-nug'ur),  a  town  of 

in     India,    the    resort    of    thousands    of  'i*»1*"«*5»*    India,     Benares     district, 

pilgrims.     Pop.   17.K54.  Northwestern    Provinces,    about   2    milea 

P&nurgrh  (riim-gur'),  a  town  of  In-  above  Benares  city.     It  is  a  considerable 

o  dia.  in  Jaipur  state,  Rajpu-  commercial  center,   and   the  residence  of 

tana.     Pop.  11,313.  the  Maharajah  of  Benares,     Pop.  about 

Ramie     Kamee    (ra-mS'h  a  name  ap-  10.000. 

'    plied  to  various  fiber-plants  of  *RorrmaTlt    (nun'pant).     h»     heraldry. 

the  nettle  family  or  to  the  fiber  yielded  J**••uxl'<w*,'   standing    upright    upon    its 

by  them.  The  chief  of  these  are  Bo  eh-  hind-legs  (properly  on  one  foot)  aa  If 
meria  nivca,  or  China  grass  (also  called 
Vrtica  nirt-a)  and  liochmcria  tenacisnima 
(or  U.  tcnactHsima) ,  which  some  main- 
tain to  he  the  true  ramie  plant.  (See 
China  Grass.)  A  kind  of  ramie  has 
also  been  prepared  from  a  common  Euro- 
pean nettle  {Vrtica  dioica),  and  from 
Laportea  canadensis,  a  North  American 


Rampart 


Bamsay 


attacking;  said  of  a  beast  of  prey,  as  the 
lion.  It  differs  from  salient,  which 
means  in  the  posture  of  springing  for- 
ward. Rampant  gar d ant  is  the  same  as 
rampant,  but  with  the  animal  looking 
full-faced.  Rampant  regardant  is  when 
the  animal  in  a  rampant  position  looks 
behind. 

JLaHTDart  (ram'Part)»  an  elevation  or 
j*cuiip  mound    of    earth    around    a 

place,  capable  of  resisting  cannon-shot, 
and  on  which  the  parapet  is  raised.  The 
rampart  is  built  of  the  earth  taken  out 
of  the  ditch,  though  the  lower  part  of  the 
outer  slope  is  usually  constructed  of 
masonry.  The  term  in  general  usage  in- 
cludes the  parapet  itself. 
RamphastOS    <™n-fas'tus).   the  gen- 

cans. 

Aamnion  (ram'pi-un),  Campanula 
Miaiuyivu  Rapunvulus,  a  plant  of  the 
nat.  order  Campanulacea?,  or  bellworts, 
indigenous  to  various  parts  of  Europe. 
Its  root  may  be  eaten  in  a  raw  state  like 
radish,  and  is  by  some  esteemed  for  its 
pleasant  nutty  flavor.  F»oth  leaves  and 
root  may  also  be  cut  into  winter  salads. 
5tArrmiir  (rUm-por'),  capital  of  a  na- 
**     .r  tive  state  of  the  same  name, 

Northwestern  Provinces  of  India,  on  '.he 
left  bank  of  the  Kosila  River,  18  miles 
E.  of  Moradabad.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  nawab,  and  has  manufactures  of  pot- 
tery, damask,  sword-blades,  and  jewelry. 
Pop.  78.758. —  The  state,  which  is  under 
the  political  superintendence  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Northwestern  Provinces, 
has  an   area   of  SM5  suuare  miles  and   a 

pop.  of  r>:t:s,ooo. 

Bdmpur  Beauleah    ^i'ofind,,* 

capital   of   Rajshahi   district,    Bengal,   on 

the    N.    bank    of    the   Ganges.     It    has   a 

large    trailic    by    river    with    the    railway 

station  of  KuaL'tia  on  the  opposite  bank. 

Pop.  lM.;iM». 

HamrAA  (run-*-*"),  or  Ramki  Island, 
xuwuicc  in  t|i|?  Mny  of  j.MinBa|f  off  tm> 

^oast   of   Hurmah.   in   40   miles   long   and 

l,r>    in     breadth.     Produces     rice,     indigo, 

sugar,  pt'trol'Mim,  etc 

"Rqtyiqqx7  (ram'ze\  At*lan,  a  Scottish 
XMUUSIijr     Illl(ltf    honi    in    1<;s,;t   at    Ll.n(I. 

hills,  in  Lanarkshire;  died  at  Edinburgh 
In  17.">S.  His  father,  who  was  superin- 
tendent of  Lord  H"M"toun's  mines.  died 
when  Allan  was  yet  'in  infant.  He  re- 
moved to  Edinburgh  ir  his  fifteenth  year 
and  was  apprenticed  f  a  wig  maker,  an 
occupation  which  he  fo  lowed  till  his  thir- 
tieth year.  His  jkhm-is  most  of  iln-m 
printed  a*  broadside-,  soon  made  him 
widely  known  among  ill  classes,  and  he 
oow    ubuudoued    wiy    uiaking.    und    com- 


menced business  as  a  bookseller.  He  was 
the  first  to  start  a  circulating  library 
in  Scotland.  In  1720  he  published  a  col- 
lection of  his  poems  in  one  volume  quart  a 
In  1724  the  first  volume  of  The  Tea-Table 
Miscellany,  a  Collection  of  Songs,  ap- 
peared. The  rapid  sale  of  this  compila- 
tion induced  Ramsay  to  publish  another, 
entitled  The  Evergreen,  being  a  Collection 
of  Scots  Poems  wrote  by  the  Ingenious 
before  1600,  which  was  equally  success- 
ful. His  next  publication  established  his 
fame  upon  a  sure  and  lasting  basis.  This 
was  The  Gentle  Shepherd  (172.r>) — the 
best  pastoral  perhaps  in  any  language. 
In   1728  a  second  quarto  volume  of  his 

?oems  appeared;  and  in  17JW)  his  Thirty 
'ables,  which  concluded  his  pub  ic  poet- 
ical labors.  He  did  not  give  up  his  shop 
until  within  three  years  of  his  decease. 
He  rendered  great  service  to  the  vernac- 
ular literature  by  editing  and  imitating 
the  old  Scottish  poetry,  but  his  fame 
rests  chiefly  on  the  inimitable  Qentle 
Shepherd. —  His  son  Allax,  born  1709, 
died  1784,  became  famous  as  a  portrait 
painter  in  London.  In  1707  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal  painter  to  George  III. 

"RnmflQv  $iR  Andrew  Crombie,  geol- 
xuuusay,   ogist>  borE  |n  Glft8g0£  |n 

1814.  He  joined  the  Geological  Survey 
in  1841 ;  was  api>ointed  to  the  chair  of 
geology  at  University  College.  London. 
1848;  was  lecturer  at  the  School  ot 
Mines  1851 :  president  of  the  Geological 
Society  18412;  director-general  of  the 
Geological  Survey  aud  of  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology  from  1872  to  188L 
He  was  the  author  of  Physical  Geology 
and  Urography  of  Britain,  etc.  He  died 
in  1801. 

Bamsay,  Andrew  Michael,  known 
J'  as  the  Chevalier  Ramsay, 
was  born  in  Ayr  in  HkS<>,  died  at  St. 
Germain-en-Laje  in  1743.  After  spend- 
ing some  time  at  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews  he  wont  to 
Leyden.  In  1710  he  repaired  to  Cam- 
bray,  where  he  was  converted  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  by  Feuelon.  lie 
procured  the  preceplorship  to  the  Duke 
of  Chateau-Thierry  and  the  I'rince  of 
Turenne,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  to 
superintend  the  education  of  Frinca 
Charles  Kdward  Stuart  and  his  brother 
Henry,  afterwards  Cardinal  York.  He 
acijuired  distinction  by  his  writings, 
which  an?  chietly  in  French.  The  chief 
of  these  ar»»  a  Life  of  Yitcount  Turenne, 
a  Life  of  Ftmlun,  the  Travels  of  Cyrus* 
a  romance,  and  a  large  work  on  the 
PrinripU-M  of  Xatural  and  Revealed  l?e- 
I  uj  ion, 
"RamQflv     l>Avm.  an  American  patriot 


Stranin   in   1749;  died  lit  Charleston   in  (ions  occupy  the  higher  ground  on  either 

IS.     He  served  as  surgeon  during   the  side.     It   in   a   well-built   lawn,   possesses 

Revolutionary  war,  wbb  a  delegate  to  the  a  fine  stretch  of  sand  and  a  promenade 

Continental    Congress    in     17!5-'-S<>,    and  pier,  and  is  much  frequented  by  visitors. 

S resident   of   tliu   Smith   Carolina    Jennie  The  harbor,  which  serves  as  a  harbor  of 

>r  seven  years.     He  was  shot  by  a  lunn-  refuge  for  the  Downs,  is  nearly  circular, 

tic.     Chief  works:  llUtory  uf  tlir  Jlerolu-  comprises  an  area  of  about  50  acres,  and 

(ion   t'n   Hovth    I'nnAiiia,    Hi*ti>rtj   of   the  ini'lii'lis   a   dry   dock   and    a  patent   slip 

American     Hcvolution,     History    of     the  for  the  repair  of  vessels.     It  is  protected 

United  Modi.  etc.  by   two   RUM   pUBI   BOOT   and   1500   feet 

ERlHlftV      BwraWl     Han'KEHMAN,    boo  lontt,  with  nil  entrance  of  240  feet.     Ship- 

AKtuioajr,    of  Alexander  Burnett,  atlvo-  building  and  rope-making  are  carried  on; 

cat*,  born  nt  .Vbcnl.in  in   17B3;  died  at  there  is  some  trade  in   coal   and   timber, 

Edinburgh     in     1871".     He     adopted     the  and     a    considerable     fishery.     Itamsgate 

name  of  his  grand- uncle,  Sir   Ales.    Knm-  was    formerly    a    member    of    the    Cinque 

•ay,  by  whom  he  was  educated.     Ediii-ntnl  Ports,   and   ntifn-hei]    io   Sandwich;    it    is 

at    Cambridge    he    took    holy    orders,    rind  nnw  a  si'imhiir  mutii'- ipn  1   lu.rinisli.      l'"l'. 

came  to   Edinburgh  in   1828  as  a  clergy-  (1911)  20,005. 

man   of   the    BwtUfc    SDhwopal    Charen.  "Ramcnti      (rotn'sun),  Allium  vrilnum, 

becoming    dean    of    the    diocese    in     1S4K.  -»»«i»W11      „     specie*     of     garlic     found 

He   la   best    known    by    his    lttn>i»ixi«,nti'»  wild    in   nmin    |>:iit>    of    lirilnin.  and  for- 

of  Scottish  Life  «nd  Crtorocfer,  which  tmd  merly  eutlivnted   in  gardens, 

a  great  popularity.  "RomtpV      (rlim'U'kl,  n  town  of  India, 

■RflmRnv      Sib  William,  chemist,  was  •*™""":*     N'ntti.ur      district,      Central 

anumny,     li(,rn    (|1    i;,,^,,^    S,,„|rl!1,-j.  provinces,    24    mil-*    n.    of    Nut-pur    city. 

Oct.  2,  1852.     He  graduated  at  the  Uni-  celebrated  an  a  holy  place,  and  the  rutin 

versities   of   (JlasKow    ami   Tilbingeu,  and  of  great  numbers  of  pilgrims.     Fop.  7814. 

became    Professor    of    CbNsIstfJ    at    l_'ni-  "R (until   flil    t  riim'lil  ).    a    bland     oil 

versity      College,      London,      the      new  MBS*!  uu  similar    to   sew  mum    nil, 

atmospheric  element  argon  was  discovered  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  a  composite 

by  him  in  association  with  Lord  Raylelgb,  annual  herb,  Quirotio  oleifera,  cultivated 

and  he  added  to  this  the  elements  neon,  in  Abyssinia  and  various  parts  of  India, 

krypton,    ami    k.-ii.iu.       lie    was    Knighted  llnTnTin      (ra-mus),    Petkb,    or    PlXRBK 

in   1002,   and   was   miuddercil    one   of   the  ■*V»«"*B    t,E  ,^   i{AMf.Ei   a  French  logi- 

ablest  chemists  of  the  day.     llied  lOltt  clan  and  classical   scholar,   born   In   Ver- 

"RoTnerl^Ti      (rami'den).    Jesbe,    optic-  nomilois   io    i;>].v    kill"!   in   the  massaare 

.EMalUBUCU      ian    and    phLloBopbical    in-  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  1572.      He  went  to 

sjtrnment  maker,  born  at   Halifax,   York-  I'nris  about   l".'_':i.  nod  Mudied  under  great 

ahlre,  in  1735;  diet)  at  Brighton  in  1800.  difficulties.     He    attacked    Aristotle    and 

He  married   a  daughter  of   Dollond,   the  tin-  scholastics.   hi><1   excite. 1  violent  oppo- 

celebrated  optician,  and  acquired  a  share  siiioiL     In   1551   h"   was  appointed  royal 

of  his  father-in-law's  patents.     He  gained  niT>(,'.w,r   of    rhetoric   find   philosophy   at 

great  celebrity  for  his  divided  circles  and  I'nris.     In   15411   lie  become  a  Protestant, 

transit  instruments,  and  effected  vast  Ira-  II'   puhti-!i<-d  s  7V.  «',<.    ,n  Logic  In  1543, 

Erovements   in   the   construction  of  other  «  t>i.  I.  r.|o  iine.1  gr>  it   ..,).   ■■as,  as  did  alto 

istruments.     He    was    chosen    a    fellow  his  _  other    works    on    grammar,    matbe- 

of  the  Royal  Society  in  178ti,  and  of  the  matics,    philosophy,     theology,    etc     HI* 

Imperial   Academy   of   St.   Petersburg   in  doctrines   were   widely   diffused.     France, 

1794,  and   such   was  his   reputation   that  England,  end  particularly  Scotland  were 

be    received    orders    for    his    instruments  full   of    Itamists.     His    logic    was    intro- 

from  every  part  of  Europe.  duced  into  the  University  of  Glasgow  by 

RamstW      (ram'zU,   a   seaport   on   the  Andrew   Melville,   and   made  considerable 

"      Hurt  beast   coast   of    the   Isle  progress  in  the  German  universities, 

of  Man,  14  miles  .v.  n.  e,  of  Douglas.   The  Tlftlla      s*e  Fro*- 

attractive  scenery,  fine  sands,  promenade,  ■**°'1"*1 

and   pier    make    it    a    favorite    resort   of  TfaiicA      ir*n-«i),    Asm and    Jean    U 

tourists  and  pi  en  so  re-seekers.     Pop.  about  RoimituJUt   n*.   the   founder 

472U.  of  the  reformed  order  nt  \m  Trappe.  born 

Paynairate     (raraz'gath  »  seaport  and  al   Pari.  In   l«2ti:  died  In   170(1.     He  «n- 

=  watering-place  of  England,  braced  tbe  aOBMHtlMl  profession,  lad 
county  of  Kent,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  67  MM  no  fewer  than  sti  henelWa.  Itesld- 
tniles  east  by  south  of  London.  The  log  nt  I'nris.  he  gni'r-  himself  up  to  a 
older  parts  occupy  a  natural  hollow  or  life  of  dlwipation  In  1«57,  however,  a, 
valley  in  the  chalk  rllffs  that  line  this  marked  0MMS  ''*"k  Place  in  bi*  char- 
part  of   ti>e  coast,  while  the  newer  nor-  actor.     He  demitted  all   hla  bcncnccs  ex- 


Ranch 

cent  the  P"Ory  of  Boulogne  and  the 
abbey  of  I*  Trappe.  Retiring  to  the 
latter  place  in  16tH,  he  began  those  re- 
forms which  have  rendered  his  name 
famous.  (See  La  Trappe.) 
Han  Ml  n  large  farming  area  for  the 
AHIIMI,    rfa,.;,,^   of   ,.a)[je   aud   hors,,s. 

The  word  ia  derived  from  the  Span  If  It, 
rnncho,  meaning  mess-room,  but  used  in 
Mexico  for  a  herdsman's  hut  and 
finally  for  n  grazing  farm.  The  business 
of  ranching  bun  long  becu  pursued  in 
(he  thinly-set  lied  region  of  the  I'nitcd 
States  from  the  Mississippi  westward, 
especially  in  Texas  anil  the  great  plains 
of  the  West.  'Die  advance  o£  ihe  tann- 
ine population  is  narrowing  the  ranching 
country,  and  threatens  eventually  to 
bring  the  ranching  business  to  an  end, 
farm     animals     replacing     those    of     the 

Ttanit  The,  or  White  Waters  Rasoe, 
■ttana»  the  name  given  the  gold  mining 
trail  of  the  Trunsvnnl  region,  extending 
25  miles  on  each  side  of  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa.  The  yield  of  gold  here 
has  developed  until  now  it  surpasses  an; 
other   mining   region   of   the   earth. 

Eandall  <™»Mui),  iu>rnf.rtii» 

milt),  liorn  in  ThiladelpbiB, 
Pennsylvania,  in  itSSB.  In  IStB  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  serving  continu- 
ously until  his  death.  He  was  speaker 
of  the  limine  from  1S7C  to  1SS1.  Aa 
such  he  used  his  influence  in  guiding  the 
Mouse  through  the  dangerous  crisis  pro- 
duced by  the  uncertainty  of  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  ISTtS.  He  died  in 
1WW. 

BandolDh  <™n'dolf>.  Eraiuxn  Jem- 
**«uuuij>u  Xisl.^  statesman,  born  at 
WilUnniiihiirg,  Yirninia.  Ant.  111.  1  i^f. 
He  studied  nl  William  and  .Mary  College 
nnd  was  admitted  lo  the  bar.  bei'oming  in 
177">  the  lirst  Attorney  <ieneral  of  Vir- 
ginia, lie  helped  to  frame  the  constitu- 
tion of  Virginia,  was  its  governor 
lTNtWW,  and  in  1TS7  a  member  of  the 
ciiiivriitiiiii  that  framed  the  Constitution 
of  the  Cniied  States.  He  entered  Wash- 
im.-1011's   Cjil.iiii't    an    Attorney   (iencrnl    in 

ITW».    and    t Hitiif    Strretiirv    n[   State    in 

17!H.     He  died   Sept.   1.1.   iS13. 

Eandolph,  Joii*.  miiwoM . 'of  no- 

^  '  nn..k.'.'  born  in  Cawsons, 
Virginia,  in  1773.  As  member  of  Con- 
griti*  he  was  preeminent  for  his  noetic 
rloiinem-e.  his  absolute  bnnestv,  and  the 
scathing  wit  with  which  lie  exposed  ev- 
ery corrupt  scliemc.     He  died  in   1KB. 


or  other  projectile  is  carried.  When  a 
cannon  lies  boriznntnllv  it  is  called  (he 
point-blank    range ;    when   the   muzzle   is 


Bangoon 


elevated  to  45  degrees  it  I*  called  the  ut- 
most range.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
ricochet,  the  skipping  or  bounding  shot, 
with   tiie  piece  elevated  from  3  to  6  de- 


.._  .  . conntien, Texas, 

of  Fort  Worth.     It  ia  in  the 
center  of  one  of  the  largest  oil  and  gas 

Sroduoing  area*  in  the  country.  It  has 
lur  oil  refineries  nnd  a  number  of  casing- 
head  gnmllne  plants;  oil  well  supplies; 
nick  crusher;  lumber  yards,  tool  shops, 
boiler  works.     Incorporated  Feb,  7.  1M». 

Pop.  i«-te. 

Range  Finder,  j^ig™*  to 

tion  —  direction  and  distance  —  of  a 
moving  object,  as  a  hostile  war-nastL 
Large  guns,  with  an  effective  range  of 
several  miles,  are  often  placed  behind 
an  embankment,  and  the  gunner*  need 
some  means  of  determining  quickly  and 
accurately  the  position  of  a  vesnel  or 
other  object  which  is  to  be  fired  at  A 
system  of  triangulation  ia  u 


between  them  forming  t . 

line  of  the  triangle  and  the  angle*  f<  _ 
with  it  and  the  object  yielding  the  length 
and  direction  of  the  other  Tinea.  Very 
accurate  information  is  attainable  by  these 
instruments  and  by  their  aid  the  waste  of 
projectiles  is  largely  obviated. 

Bangoon  i£**&^-«g> £ 

chief  seaport  of  Burma b,  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Pegu,  HIaing  or  Ran- 
gnon.  and  Pu-zun-doung  rivers,  about 
21  miles  from  the  aea.    Since  its  occn- 

Ranuook 

chp  Mouth*  otrbe 

Ihawadt; 


Bangpur 


Ranunculaceae 


ptncy  by  the  British  in  1852  Rangoon 
bu  undergone  such  changes  that  it  is 
practically  a  new  town,  and  its  popula- 
tion has  increased  fivefold.  The  principal 
streets  are  broad,  and  contain  many 
large  and  not  a  few  handsome  buildings. 
There  are  the  law-courts,  post  offices. 
Bank  of  Bengal,  custom-house,  Anglican 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  St.  John's 
Collece,  high-school,  etc.  A  large  and  in- 
creasing commerce  is  carried  on  with 
British,  Indian,  and  Chinese  ports;  and 
an  extensive  trade  is  conducted  with  in- 
land towns  as  far  as  Mandalay  The 
chief  exports  are  rice,  timber,  cotton, 
hides,  gums  and  resins,  mineral  oil,  ivory, 
precious  stones;  the  imports  being  mainly 
manufactured  goods.  A  number  of  rice- 
mills  have  been  erected ;  there  is  a  govern- 
ment, dockyard,  and  steam  tram-cars  have 
been  introduced.  Pop.  293.21<>.— The 
district  of  Rangoon  produces  rice,  cot- 
ton, catechu,  gambier.  etc. ;  has  an  area 
of  4236  sq.  miles,  and  pop.  of  780,000. 

Tfcftncrrvnr  (  rung- pur  ),  a  district  in 
xvuugpui    the    fiaj8hahi     division     of 

Bengal;  area,  348G  sq.  miles.  This  ter- 
ritory is  flat  and  well-watered,  the  chief 
product  being  rice.  Rangpur,  the  cap- 
ital, is  situated  on  the  Ghaghat  river, 
270  miles  N.  E.  of  Calcutta.  Top.  about 
15,000. 
"RflTiiOMlTii      (ra-nfi-gunj'),   a   town   of 

jvaniganj    India     in    Bardwan    di8. 

trict  of  Bengal,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
DA  mod  a  r  river,  120  miles  n.  w.  of  Cal- 
cutta. It  is  notable  chiefly  for  its 
bituminous  coal,  the  seams  of  which  are 
of  great  thickness.     Pop.  about  15,000. 

Rfl.nk  n  ^'ne  °^  soldiers  standing 
•*****"*>)  abreast  or  side  by  side :  often 
used  along  with  file,  which  is  a  line 
running  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  a 
company,  battalion,  or  regiment,  the 
term  rank  and  file  thus  comprising  the 
whole  body  of  the  common  soldiers. 
Rank  ft  (ran'ke),  Lkopold  von,  a 
"^  Tinman     historian,     born     in 

1705.  He  studied  at  HahV  and  Berlin, 
became  a  teacher  in  the  ^yinuasium  of 
Frnnkfurt-on-tlie-Od#T  in  ISIS,  and  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the  I'niversity  of 
Berlin  in  1825.  His  first  puhlishi»d  work 
(18154)  was  a  I  list  or  u  of  the  Romance 
and  Teutonic  Xutions  from  /}.'*}  to  /.'7.J5. 
This  was  followed  liy  other  historical 
works,  notahlv  History  of  EnnUind  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century  (1859-fSK).  He 
died  May  'S.\,  1XM5. 

Rankin  Jkannkttk,  the  first  woman 
Xfccwiiviii,      n„.|ni,rr    of    Congress,    was 

born  at  Missoula.  Mont.,  in  ISS'J:  edu- 
cate! at  the  I'niversity  of  Montana, 
School  i»f  Philanthropy,  New  Yoik.  ind 
the  I'niversity  of  Washington  at  Seattle. 


In  1916  she  was  elected  representative-at- 
large  on  the  Republican  ticket  for  Mon- 
tana. She  voted  *  no '  on  the  war  resolu- 
tion introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  April,  1917,  after  being 
called  three  times.  She  prefaced  her  vote, 
in  a  voice  choked  with  emotion,  with  the 
words :  *  I  want  to  stand  by  my  country — 
but  I  cannot  vote  for  war.  She  defended 
labor  and  criticised  the  government  for 
failing  to  prevent  the  lynching  of  Prank 
H.  Little,  an  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  leader,  in  1917. 
RonViTi  a  borough  of  Allegheny  Co., 
XVtUJAlIl,    pa     on   MononKahciu  fciver, 

8  miles  E.  of  Pittsburgh.  Has  steel  and 
wire  works,  etc    Pop.  (1920)  7301. 

Rankine  <ran£'in)'  William  John 
************     MacQuorn.   civil   engineer, 

born  at  Edinburgh  in  1820;  died  in  1S72. 
He  received  his  instruction  in  natural 
philosophy  from  Professor  Forbes,  his 
practical  training  as  an  engineer  from 
Sir  J.  Macneill,  and  he  became  himself 
professor  of  engineering  at  Glasgow 
University  in  1855.  His  numerous  con- 
tributions to  the  technical  journals  have 
been  reprinted  (London,  1881),  and  he 
was  the  author  of  text-books  on  Civil 
Engineering,  The  Steam  Engine,  Applied 
Mechanic*,  Shipbuilding,  etc.  He  was 
especially  successful  in  investigating 
mathematically  the  principles  of  mechani- 
cal and  civil  engineering.  He  was  also 
well  known  as  a  song  writer. 

RailSOm  (ran'»«m>.  the  money  or 
^^  price   paid    for   the   redemp- 

tion of  a  prisoner,  captive,  or  slave,  or 
for  goods  captured  by  an  enemy,  and 
formerly  a  sum  paid  for  prisoners  of  war. 
Ranters  (ran'tere),  a  name  given  by 
way  of  reproach  to  a  de- 
nomination of  Christians  which  sprang 
up  in  KU5.  They  called  themselves 
&cckcr$,  the  members  maintaining  that 
thev  were  seeking  for  the  true  church 
and  its  ordinances,  and  the  Scriptures, 
which  were  lost  The  name  Ranter*  is 
also  vulgarly  applied  to  the  Primitive 
Methodists,  who  formed  themselves  into 
a  society  in  1810,  and  who  were  in  favor 
of  street  preaching,  camp-meetings  for 
religious  purposes,  as  also  of  females  be- 
ing permitted  to  preach. 

RanUnCUlaCe®  (  ro-nun-kfl-la'se-e  ) , 
MinuiutviuiivvM  a  nat  order  of  ex- 
ogenous polvpetalous  plants,  in  almost 
all  cases  herbaceous,  inhabiting  the  colder 
parts  of  the  world,  and  unknown  in  hot 
countries  except  at  considerable  eleva- 
tions. They  have  radical  or  alternate 
leaves  (opposite  In  Clematis),  regular 
or  irregular,  often  large  and  handsome 
flowers,  and  fruits  consisting  of  one- 
needed  achenes  or  many-seeded  follicle* 


•ruully.    mill,     wlicn    in    large   quantities.      See    Rape. 

vill     raise    blisters.    Ponhopl     (ra'fu-el,    raf/a-el;    or   RiF- 

jund   iu  the  luited   -rW*I«««l    FAELLO(    gA>-M0  0r   Raxti. 


Ranunculus  Raphael 

There    are    about    30    genera    and    500  sheep  when  other  fodder  Is  Karce.     The 

species.     They     hare     usually     poisonous  oil  obtained  from  the  seed,  which  is  mncb 

qualities,  as  evinced  by  aconite  and  belle-  tlie  some  aa  eolia  oil,  is  used  for  various 

bore    in    particular.     Some   of   them    are  economical   purposes,   as   for   burning   in 

objects     of     beauty,     as     the     lnrkspum,  lamps,  for  lubricating  machinery.  In  med- 

ranunculus.    anemone,    and    pieony.     See  icine,  etc.     The  oil-cake  is  used  as   food 

next   article.  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  a*  a  fertiliser, 

ftanimrillim   (rn-nun1cn-iuH),agenua  See  neit  article. 

xwuiUJitlUUS  uf     j„,rbll,.„rH,H      pi„niBp  p.....^,     a    hard    cake    formed   of 

the  type  of  the  nat.  order  Hauunculacew.  ***i?w*ax,   t|le    re8idue   of    the   seed 

They    have    entire,    lobed.    or   compound  and  husks  of  rape  after  the  oil  baa  been 

leaves,    and    usually    pank'led,    white    or  expressed.     This  is  used  for  feeding  oxen 

yellow  flowers.     The  species   nre   nuiner-  and   sheep,   but   it   is   inferior  to   linseed 

ous,   and   almost    exclusively   Inhabit   the  cake  and  some  other  kinds  of  oil-cakri: 

northern  hemisphere.     Almost  all  the  ape-  it  is  also  used  as  a  rich  manure,  and  for 

cies  are  acrid   uud   caustic,   and   poison-  this  purpose   it  is  imported  into  Britain 

ous    when    taken    internally,    and,    when  in   large  nuantitir 

externally    applied,    will     ~;        ": —       '        '     '-'" 

The  various  species   founi.    ._ ..     ... 

States  are  known  chiefly  by  the  common  one   of   the   greatest    painters    that    

names  of  crowfoot,  buttercup,  and  spear-  lived,  was  born  at  Urbino,  April  8,  1483. 

wort.     It.   floiiimaia    and   wlcrutui   pro-  His  father.  Giovanni  Sanxio,  a  painter  of 

duce  a   blister  on   the  skill   in   about   mi  some   merit,   from   whom   young   Raphael 

hour  and  u   half.     Kessaro   use  them   for  received  his  first  instruction,  died  in  1194. 

the   purpose   of    :"uni:;n:r   ;i. i- 1 i ! L; ■  i ji I    uhei-s  and  he  was  then  intrusted  to  the  care  of 

to   exeite   the   mm  pass  ion    of   the   public,  an    uncle.     His    studies,    however,    were 

II.    I'irarin    is    tin'    lesser   celandine.     It.  not  interrupted,  and  at  the  early  age  of 

m/Mari/i«  is  tin-  v  liter  crowfoot,  a  nutri-  twelve  he  was  received  into  the  studio  of 

tin'  food  for  entile.  Peruglno  nt  Perugia  as  one  of  hia  pupils. 

Tin  n7-rtp<»-vn  clip's '  I'li.i'-'l.i-vaKh.)   the  and      continued      with     that     celebrated 

nanzaes  vacnea,    : ...    (if    (i.r,ain  pajnter  for  s.B   or    .ht  The 

simple     melodies     of     i!m      Swiss    nioun-  pupil  was  soon  permitted  to  share  Is  the 


Raoul  Rochette. 

Rapallo  ;,£;CV  1*!?*?  "«**.■ 

xiuall  bay    IS  u.il.-s  t:.  s.  K.   of  ti-noa.      It 
is  a  winter  resilience  f..r  person.:   in   ilfli- 

cm,,  h-iilili.     I'lip.  r.s:;;t. 

■aH-re    wnmim    forcibly    „  n.l    :i-iiinst    her 


...      .         this   crime    is 

felonv.  and  i-  punc.Ualdc  with  penal 
M-i-vifiirl,-  for  lit-.  In  tli-  I'nii.d  States 
il-  crime  is  trcaicrf  as  „  Mony.  ami  the 
punishment    is    imprisonment    for    life    or 

Rape,  °*  *  { J ' ; ;; ,  f^M^wmC 

Minim;  I  In ■!■  four  hm-ln-ls.      The  like  paint    i.   .   , _    ._   _ 

ports      in      oilier      countries      are      called  ;i.  ,,uir-l    I'eniaino's  manner.      About  this 

liihiuas.  lathe*,  or  wap-make*.  time   Hie  painting  of   the  library  of  the 

R0,lf,     {Iti.i.'iii.i  .V.ijjui.  i ,  ii  |.hinl  of  the  cathedra]      at      Siena      was     Intrusted     to 

■n,afe  .■:it,i.:lCe  fiiniih-.  cultivated  in  1-ii.tnri.  -iii...  n  f.  llow-tniidL.  and  Raphael 
Kuropi-  and  India  for  iis  seed-.  fr..i:i  i-  -aid  to  hav-  assisted  in  the  work.  In 
which    oil    i.    extracted    l.y    itrtti.liiiit.attrl     i:.i|l     be    visit.il    --  ■ 

and    fleshy    stein 


RAPHAEL'S  SI  STIHB  1UD0HHA. 


BapbMl  Raphe 

now  In  the  Loan*  Towards  the  end  of  in  the  stansa  dfEliodoro,  his  Leo  the 
the  amine  year  he  proceeded  to  Florence,  Great  Stopping  the  Progress  of  AttUa, 
attracted  thither  oy  the  fame  of  its  the  Deliverance  of  Peter  from  Prison, 
nmneroos  artists,  and  in  this  center  of  and,  on  the  ceiling,  Moses  Viewing  the 
the  highest  artistic  life  of  the  time  he  Burning  Bush,  the  Building  of  the  Ark, 
stndiea  diligently  orer  a  period  of  four  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  Jacob's  Dream. 
yean*  with  short  intervals  of  return  to  With  the  Conflagration  of  the  Borgo  Ex- 
his  native  city.  In  Florence  he  rapidly  tinguished  by  the  Prayers  of  Leo,  Raph- 
galned  a  wider  knowledge  of  his  art,  and  ael  began  the  third  stanza  of  the  Vatican. 
soon  began  to  forsake  the  manner  which  It  was  followed  by  the  Coronation  of 
he  had  adopted  from  Perugino.  The  Charlemagne,  Leo  UVs  Vindication  of 
sources  from  which  he  sought  and  ob-  Himself  before  Charlemagne,  and  the 
tained  the  artistic  knowledge  which  en-  Victory  of  Leo  IV  over  the  Saracens 
abled  him  to  develop  his  new  style  were  at  Ostia.  During:  this  time  Raphael  pre- 
carious. From  Michael  Angelo  he  pared  designs  for  several  palaces  in 
learned  simplicity  and  strength  of  out-  Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy  (notable 
line,  from  Leonardo  da  Vinci  ne  acquired  among  which  were  the  series  of  designs 
grace  of  expression  and  composition,  in  the  Villa  Farnesina  to  illustrate  the 
while  from  Fra  Bartolommeo  he  gained  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche),  finished  the 
a  subtler  depth  of  coloring,  and  from  Madonna  for  the  church  of  St  Sixtus 
Masaccio  a  broader  treatment  of  drapery  in  Piacenza  (now  In  Dresden )f  and 
and  dramatic  effects.  During  the  last  painted  the  portraits  of  Beatrice  of 
two  years  of  his  stay  in  Florence  he  Ferrara,  of  the  Fornarina,  of  Carondelet 
painted,  in  what  Is  known  as  his  Floren-  (now  in  England),  and  of  Count  Cos- 
tine  manner,  many  of  what  are  now  con-  tiglione.  It  was  probably  at  a  later 
sidered  his  most  important  works.  Of  period  that  Raphael  prepared  for  Augus- 
such  may  be  mentioned  the  Madonna  del  tino  Ghigi  designs  for  the  building  and 
Gran  Duoa  (Florence)  ;  Madonna  del  decoration  of  a  chapel  in  Sta.  Maria  del 
Oiardino  (ViennaT;  Holy  Family  (Mad-  Popolo  and  for  Loo  X  the  celebrated 
rid)  ;  Christ  Bearing  the  Cross  (Madrid)  ;  cartoons  for  the  tapestry  of  one  of  the 
Marriage  of  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  chambers  of  the  Vatican.  Seven  of  these 
(Brera,  Milan)  ;  the  Ansidei  Madonna  cartoons  are  now  in  the  South  Kensing- 
( National  Gallery)  ;  Madonna  (belong-  ton  Museum.  To  this  peri  ml  also  belong 
ing  to  Lord  Cowper)  ;  Tempi  Madonna  his  easel-pieces  of  John  in  the  Desert  (of 
(Munich)  ;  and  the  Bridgetcatcr  Ma-  which  there  exist  several  copies)  ;  his 
donna  (Bridgewater  House).  About  Madonna  and  Child,  on  whom  an  angel 
this  time  Pope  Julius  II  had  employed  is  strewing  flowers;  a  St.  Margaret 
Bramatite  in  rebuilding  St  Peters  and  (Louvre)  •  the  Madonna  delta  Scggiola 
in  embellishing  the  ^atican,  in  which  (Florence),  and  St.  (-ecilia  (Bologna), 
work  Raphael  was  invited  to  assist.  Raphael's  last  and  unfinished  painting 
Here  he  executed  the  Disputa,  or  Dis-  — the  Transfiguration  of  Christ  —  is  in 
pute  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  on  the  the  Vatican.  Attacked  by  a  violent 
wall  of  the  second  chamber,  called  the  fever,  which  was  increased  by  improper 
stanza  dclla  Segnatura,  next  to  the  great  treatment,  this  great  artist  oied  at  the 
hall  of  Constantine.  In  this  painting  ape  of  thirty-seven  years,  and  was  buried 
we  recognize  the  transition  to  his  third  with  great  nomp  in  the  Pantheon.  His 
manner,  which  is  still  more  clearly  mani-  tomb  is  indicated  by  his  bust,  executed 
fested  in  the  School  of  Athens,  the  sec-  by  Xaldini.  and  placed  there  by  Carlo 
ond  painting  in  this  chamber.  Besides  Maratti.  His  biography  has  been  written 
these  he  painted  as  Vatican  frescoes  by  Vasari,  Fuseli,  Quatreinere  de  Quincy, 
(1508-11)  the  allegorical  figures  of  I'assavant,  Crowe  and  CavalcaselTe.  and 
Theology,  Philosophy,  Justice,  and  Po-  by  many  others.  He  died  ut  Rome,  April 
dry,   in   the  corners   of   the  ceiling;    the  0,  1^20. 

Fall   of   Adam,    Astronomy,    Apollo   and  Tha-nhftllia    ^ra^an**a^    a    disease 

Marsyas,    and    Solomon's    Judgment,    all  A*«*r,11,c*x"c*   ^Mended     with    spasm    of 

having    reference    to    the    four    principal  the  joints,  trembling,  etc.,  not  uncommon 

figures  of  the  apartment;  and,  lastly,  on  in    Germany    and    Sweden,    and   said   to 

the  fourth  wall,  over  the  windows,  Pru-  arise  from  eating  the  seeds  of  Raphanus 

dence,  Temperance,  and  Fortitude:  below  Raphanistrum,    or    field    radish,    which 

them   the  Emperor  Justinian  Delivering  often  get  mixed  up  with  corn. 

the  Roman  Law  to  Tribonian,  and  Qreg-  Port  Vienna      See  Radish, 

ory  X  Oivina  the  Decretals  to  an  Advo-  ■r*«i>J"MlU». 

cote,  and  under  them  Moses  and  an  armed  Porche    (rft'fe),  in  botany,  the  vaecu- 

alieaorical    figure.     After    the    accession  **"         lar    cord     communicating    be- 

of  she  new  pope,  Leo  X,  Raphael  painted,  tween  the  nucleus  of  an  ovule  and  the 


Raphia 


Eashi 


placenta,  when  the  base  of  the  former 
is  removed  from  the  base  of  the  ovulum. 
"RoTiTiifl  (rfi'ti-a).  a  genus  of  palms, 
xwipuxa  rilther  |ow  trees  with  im- 
mense leaves,  inhabiting  swampy  coasts. 
They  are  found  in  \\r.  Africa,  Madagascar, 
Polynesia.  Brazil,  etc.,  and  are  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.     See  Juputa  Palm. 

"PoWhiflpq  (raf'i-dez),  a  term  applied 
XUipillUCS  t()  ftll  crystunini>  forma- 
tions occurring  in  plant  cells.  They  con- 
sist of  oxalate,  carbonate,  sulphate,  or 
phosphate  of  lime. 
PoTtirl  flitv      county  seat  of  Penning- 

n,apiu  viiy,    ton  c<0    South  1)aknta, 

150  miles  w.  of  Pierre.  The  State  School 
of  Mines  and  an  Indian  school  are  here. 
It  is  in  the  Black  Hills  mining  district 
with  deposits  of  gold,  tin,  tungsten,  mica, 
antimony  and  stone.  Has  flourjuid  saw 
mills,  machine  shops,  etc.     Pop.  5777. 

Rapid-Fire  Gun,  ^.XTf™  ,n; 

machine-gun  by  the  fact  that  the  former 
is  loaded  by  hand,  and  may  be  lired  by 
hand  or  machinery.  (Jenerally  it  is  of 
larger  caliber  and  has  but  one  barrel, 
while  the  machine-gun  may  have  more. 
The  Ilotchkiss  varies  in  caliber  from 
the  1-pounder  1.4<>  in.,  to  the  100-pouuder 
G.10  in.  The  Driggs-Sehroedcr  was  in- 
vented in  the  United  States  and  is  very 
effective.  The  Nordenfeldt  is  another 
type.  The  Maxim  is  a  semi-automatic 
gun.  i.  rM  after  the  first  lire  all  the 
operations  are  performed  by  the  gun  it- 
self, except  the  insertion  of  the  cart- 
ridge by  hand.  Other  notable  types  are 
the  Armstrong,  Canet,  (Jruson  and 
Knipp.  The  caliber  of  rapid  fire  guns 
has  been  increased  until  the  vessels  of 
the  I'nited  States  navy  are  equipped  with 
guns  of  this  type  of  4.  5,  and  0  in.  bore. 
See  Can non%  Machiiir-(jun,  etc. 

Ranier   (  n'i'p*-<'r  >•    a    lteht,    highiy- 

"  tempered,    edgeli'ss    and    tinely- 

pointed  weapon  of  the  sword  kind  used 
for  thrusting.  It  is  about  .'I  feet  in 
length,  and  was  long  a  favorite  weapon 
for  duels.  Its  use  now.  however,  is  re- 
stricted to  occasions  of  state  ceremonial. 
Pqt)T)      <Ikoik;i:.     See  Harmonists. 

HrDD  ^n,l>>.  Jean,  (\h\nt,  a  French 
**  general,  was  born  at  Colmar  in 
177'J.  and  in  17SS  entered  the  military 
service.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
against  Austria,  in  lMCi,  he  accompanied 
Napoleon  as  aide-de-camp  at  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz.      lie  died  in   1S21. 

Rappahannock  < ps|i?  - n  ■  hnn>,-H.> . 


towns  of  Falmouth,  Frederickiburf,  Port 

Royal,   and    Leeds,   and   is   navigable   to 

Fredericksburg,  110  miles. 

"RaimPP  (ra-pe')»  a  strong  kind  of 
xwappee  snuff   of  either  a  black  or  t 

brown  color,  made  from  the  ranker  and 
darker  kind  of  tobacco  leaves. 

Bappoltsweiler  l^'0To^Ll 

in  Upper  Alsace,  at  the  foot  of  the  \ot- 
ges  Mountains.     Pop.  6098. 
"RflTltnrP*    (rap-to'rez),  birds  of  prey. 

called  Avcipitre*.  including  those  which 
live  on  other  birds  and  animals,  and  are 
characterized  by  a  strong,  curved,  sharp- 


RAPTORX8. 

A.  Foot  of  Peregrine  Falcon. 

Buzzard. 


B.  Head  of 


a     river 


of  Vir- 
ginia, which  rises  in  the  IUue  Ridge, 
runs  k.  s.  i:.  about  l.'in  iniN's,  and  flows 
luto     Chesapeake     Bay.     It     passes     the 


edged,  and  sharp-pointed  beak,  and  robust 
short  legs,  with  three  toes  before  and  one 
behind,  armed  with  long,  strong,  and 
crooked  talons.  The  eagles,  vultures, 
falcons,  and  owls  are  examples. 
B.fl.ratnTi0»n     (ra-ra-ton'ga),  or  Rabo- 

j&araxonga  T0VGA  an  igland  in  the 

South  Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  to  the 
group  of  the  Ilervey  Islands.  It  Is  about 
.'tt>  miles  in  circuit,  and  consisting  of  a 
mass  of  mountains,  becomes  visible  at  a 
great  distance,  and  has  a  very  romantic 
appearance.  The  inhabitants,  about 
4(HK),  have  been  converted  to  Christianity. 
Pnn'TQTi  (rar'i-tan),  a  river  of 
xutntan  Npw  Joiwv    formed  by  two 

branches  which  unitedly  flow  8.E.,  and 
fall  into  llaritan  Ray  near  Perth  Am- 
boy.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  New 
Hrunswick. 

Has    nu  Arnn,c  word  signifying  'head,* 
'  prefixed  to  the  names  of  promon- 
tories or  capes  on  the  Arabian  and  Afri- 
can coasts. 

"Rqep-rfld  (rHz'grat),  a  town  of  Bol- 
xwasgrau   pnria  34  mile8  ^tb^m  ^ 

Hustchuk.     Pop.    13,871. 

PocVi      an  eruption  of  red  patches  on 

xwabn>    the    skin,    diffused    Irregularly 

over  the  IkmIv.     The  eruption  is  usually 

accompanied   with  a  general  disorder  of 

the    constitution,    and    terminates    in    a 

few   days. 

Rashi     (rash'O,  properly  Rabbi  Sauk 

xvaonx      mon-bex-Isaak,  a  great  Jewish 

rabbi,  born  at  Troyes,  France,  in  1010; 


Raiht 


Basse 


died  in  1106.  Hit  tint  instructor  in 
Talmudic  literature  was  his  father,  who 
was  chief  rabbi  at  Worms.  To  perfect 
his  knowledge  he  made  extensive  journeys 
through  Italy,  Greece,  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Persia,  and  Germany,  where  he  was 
particular  in  visiting  the  towns  which 
possessed  learned  Jewish  schools.  II is 
moat  famous  work  Is  a  Commentary  on 
th*  Pentateuch;  he  also  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  Prophets,  the  Talmud,  and 
various  treatises  on  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects. 
Baaht.   See  Reeht. 

Do  air  Rasmus  Christian,  a  Danish 
*****>>  philologist,  born  in  1787;  died 
in  1832.  After  he  had  studied  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen  he  journeyed 
through  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Iceland  to 
increase  his  knowledge  of  northern  lan- 
guages, with  the  result  that  he  published 
An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Icelandic  or  Old  Xorae  Tongue  (1811)  ; 
an  edition  of  Haldorsen's  Icelandic  Dic- 
tionary (1817);  and  an  Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar  (1817).  In  1817-22  he  made, 
at  the  expense  of  the  government,  a  sec- 
ond journey  to  Russia,  Persia,  and  India. 
He  then  returned  to  Copenhagen  in  1822, 
was  appointed  professor  of  literary  his- 
tory and  subsequently  professor  of  ori- 
ental languages  and  librarian  to  the  uni- 
versity. During  this  period  he  published 
a  Spanish  (J ram  mar,  a  work  on  the 
Frisian  language,  and  a  treatise  on  the 
Zendavcsta,  in  which  he  showed  that  the 
language  was  closely  akin  to  Sanskrit. 

Unalrnlnilrc     (ras-kol'niks ;      Russian, 
JUISKOIIUKS     Uaitkolniki%  from  ra$koU 

schism),  the  collective  name  given  to  the 
adherents  of  the  dissenting  sects  in 
Russia,  which  have  originated  by  seces- 
sion from  the  state  church.  The  great 
majority  of  these  sects  date  originally 
from  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
when  the  liturgical  books,  etc..  were  re- 
vised under  the  patriarch  Nikon.  The 
Raskolniks  clung  fanatically  to  the  old 
and  corrupted  texts,  and  regarding  the 
czar  and  the  patriarch  as  the  representa- 
tives of  Antichrist,  called  themselves 
Staro-obryadtKjt  (old  ritualists)  or  Staro- 
vrrtty  (followers  of  the  old  faith). 
They  have  split  up  into  a  large  number 
of  sects,  which  may  be  grouped  generally 
in  two  classes ;  those  who  have  a  priest- 
hood, and  those  who  have  none.  The 
tendency  of  the  Raskolniks  is  commu- 
nistic; and  they  have  done  much  to 
spread  Russian  influence  by  advancing 
colonies  on  me  outskirts  of  the  empire. 
They  have  undergone  much  persecution 
St  the  hands  of  the  government,  but  are 
now  generally  unmolested.     They  include 


about  one-third  of  the  merchant  class, 
and  nearly  all  the  Cossacks,  but  none 
of  the  noble  or  cultivated  class.  Their 
numbers  are  variously  estimated  at  from 
3  to  11  millions;  the  last  number  is  per- 
haps not  far  from  the  truth. 
HftSOrftS  (  r  a  -  s  6'r  6  z  ),  gallinaceous 
birds  or  scratchers,  an  or- 
der of  birds  comprising  the  suborders 
Gallinacei,  or  fowls,  turkeys,  partridges, 
grouse,  etc.,  and  the  Columbacei,  or 
pigeons  which  are  often  made  a  distinct 
order.  The  common  domestic  fowl  may 
be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  order. 
They  are  characterized  by  the  toes  termi- 
nating in  strong  claws,  for  scratching 
up  seeds,  etc.,  and  by  the  upper  mandible 
being  vaulted,  with  the  nostrils  pierced 
in  a  membranous  space  at  its  base,  and 
covered  by  a  cartilaginous  scale.  The 
rasorial  birds  are,  as  a  rule,  polygamous 
in  habits;  the  pigeons,  however,  present 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  their 
young  are  also  produced  featherless  and 
helpless. 

Jt.fl.Sl)  a  oonr8e  Rpccies  of  file,  but  hav- 
"'  ing,  instead  of  chisel-cut  teeth, 
its  surface  dotted  with  separate  protrud- 
ing teeth,  formed  by  the  indentations  of 
a  pointed  punch. 

RsKLTthprrv  (raz'ber-i),  the  fruit  of 
xvoapucii  v       th<i  wl.||.kllown  Grubby 

plant  Ruhux  Idau*,  natural  order  Ro- 
sacea?, and  the  plant  itself,  which  is  of 
the  sunie  genus  as  the  bramble  or  black- 
berry, dewberry,  and  cloudl>crry.  It  is  a 
native  of  Itritain  and  most  of  Europe  us 
well  as  Asia.  Species  ure  also  found  in 
America.  Several  varieties  an*  cultivated, 
either  red,  flesh-colored,  or  yellow.  Rasp- 
berries are  much  used  in  cookery  and  con- 
fectionery, and  the  juice,  mixed  with  a 
certain  portion  of  sugar  and  brandy,  con- 
stitutes the  liquor  called  raspberry 
brandy.  Raspberry  rinvjmr,  a  refreshing 
summer  beverage  and  cooling  drink  for 
invalids,  is  comi>osed  of  raspl>crry  juice, 
vinegar,  and  sugar. 

PaaTvnriri  itRKfiORY.  a  Russian  monk. 
XWaspUUIi,  born  at  IVtrovsky.  Siberia, 
about  1S70.  Although  of  peasant  origin, 
he  made  his  way  into  society  circles  in 
I'etrograd.  and  even  became  intimate  with 
Emperor  Nicholas,  over  whom  he  was 
held  to  exercise  mystic  |>owers.  He  was 
believed  to  lead  an  immoral  life,  and  was 
stabhed  by  a  woman  friend  of  a  girl  he 
bad  betrayed,  but  recovered  by  aid  of  the 
Emperor's  physician.  He  was  assassi- 
nated in  11)1*1  by  enemies  who  feared  his 
influence  over  the  Czar. 
Ttaag*  (ras:  Vivnra  Afalacecnsi*),  a 
^^  carnivorous  <piadru|>ed,  closely 

allied  to  the  civet,  spread  over  a  great 
extent  of  Asia,  including  Java,  various 


Eatel 


parti  of  India,  Singapore.  Ncp.1l,  and 
other  localities.  lis  perfume,  which  is 
secreted  in  fi  double  pouch  like  that  of 
the  elvot,  is  much  valued  liy  the  Javanese. 
For  its  nake  the  animal  is  often  kept  in 
captivity.  It  in  ravage  and  irritable, 
■nil    when    provoked   au    inflict    a    very 

Poutnflt     (riiVat),    or     Rastatt,    a 

nastaai   towIi  Ul  tlm  gnin(Mucn,  of 

Baden,  on  the  river  Mmji.  about  13  miles 
southwest  from  Calls  nine,  lis  only 
notable  building  is  the  old  castle  of  the 
Margrave*  of  Baden,  ami  it  derives  its 
chief  modern  importance  from  being  n 
strong  fortress  commanding  the  Illiu-k 
Forest.  Pop.  MliOfii  14.4H4. 
Pat  tHle  °f  l'le  rodent  mammalia, 
*w,,,,»  forming  a  typical  Mnrople  of  the 
family  Mnriilic  or  mice.  The  l)est 
known  sjiecies  are  the  (so-called  I  Nor- 
wav  or  blown  rat  (J/ii»  rferuiiiuNu*),  and 
the  true  English  or  black  rat  (.Un« 
rattwi.  The  brown  rat  grows  to  about 
II  inches  in  length,  has  a  shorter  tail  than 
the  other,  small  (lira,  is  nf  a  brownish 
color  above  nod  white  below,  and  i»  111  to- 
gether ii  milch  larger  ami  stronger  animal. 
Supposed  (o  have  belonged  originally  to 
India  and  China,  it  became  known  in 
i;nru[ie  only  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
renliiry:  but  it  is  now  found  in  almost 
every  purl  of  the  hahi'sible  glebe,  and 
n  here  it  has  found  a.  footing  the  black 
rut  ban  disappeared.  It  is  a  voracious 
Omnivorous  nniinal,  swims  readily  in 
water,  breeds  four  or  live  limes  in  the 
vimi'.  each  brood  numbering  about  a 
ilitticri.  iiiiri  those  aeain  breed  in  about 
ti\  mot] t lis.  The  black  rat  is  usually 
about  7  inches  in  liio'lli.  has  a  sharper 
head  than  I  he  other,  larger  ears,  and  a 
much  humor  tail.  It  is  much  less  nu- 
merous than  the  brown  rat  and  more 
timid.  To  tills  ilu»  mttitA  variety  be- 
longs the  while  ml.  which  is  sometimes 
'  Various  other 


Huf  an-v  (  rat'a-ni;  Krameria  trimm- 
JM*i»«y  Jro),  „  shrubby  plant  found 
in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  having  an  r— — - 
sively  astringent  root  It  Is  sorcr 
used  as  an  astringent  medicine  in  i 
bloody  or  mucous  discharges,  we 
of  the  digestive  organs,  and  even  In  putrid 
fevers.  It  has  silver-gray  foliage  and 
pretty  red  starlike  flowers.  Written  abut 
Rhatang. 

Ratchet  (rach'et),  an  arm  ttrj piecr 
of  mechanism  one  extremity 
of  which  abuts  against  the  teeth  of  a 
ratchet-wheel :  called  also  a  dick,  paid, 
or  detent.  If  employed  to  move  the 
wheel    it    is    called    a    pallet.     See    next 


Ratchet-wheel,  ' 


ill.'.]   r 


The 


Into 

whleL 
circiilai 

rection  only,  as  in  a 
winch,  a  capstan,  etc. 
For  both  purposes  ac  ar- 
rangement is  employed 
similar  to  that  shown  In 
the  figure,  in  which  a  is 
tbe  ratchet-wheel,  b  a  re- 
ciprocating lever,  to  the 
end  of  which  is  joined 
tbe  small  ratchet  or  pal- 
let c  This  ratchet,  when 
Hie  lever  is  moved  in  one  Batrhet-wbML 
direction,  slides  over  the 
teeth,  but  in  returning  drawn  the  wheel 
with  it.  The  other  ratchet  d  permits  of 
the  motion  of  the  wheel  In  the  direction 
of  the  arrow,  but  opposes  Its  movement 
in  the  other  direction. 

Ratel     <ri"l',.l'n-      °r     HOSET-BAIWp,     ■ 

v     carnivorous    quadruped    of    the. 
genus     UHtlriin,     and     of     the     badger 

family,   round   chiefly    in   South  ar<l   East 
Africa,  and  in  India.     The  Cape  or  Boats 


_       I    of   the 

I'Lil.i .Tii. ■   t'liU'ii''.   ami    ureal    numbers   have 
h.-..n    kill-.]    in    [.laces    where    Ibis    disease 

lias     :l|>| ■■;].       See     li.ii,'/iii<iii-l--)t.    Mi,tr- 

r-tr.   \lu*t:  ml.  mid    V..I.-. 

Rata    '.■»,,»'-.  «..x"w  z-al1""1  ' 


Ratafia 


■  \i,t. 


■ed   v 


.[liritn. 


Katan'. 


See  llattan  Coi 


in  rnlcl  (It.  rilrl)  averages  about 
in  length,  including  the  tail,  which 

ires  H  ..r  il  inches  in  length.  The 
thick  and  course,  the  color  is  black 


Bathenow  Rationalism 

on  the  under  part*,  on  the  muzzle,  and  one  quantity  is  connected  with  two  others 
Umbo,  whlk  the  tall,  upper  surface,  in  such  a  manner  that  if  the  first  be  in- 
aides,  and  nock  are  of  grayish  hue.  It  creased  or  diminished  the  product  of  the 
la  celebrated  for  too  destruction  it  makes  other  two  is  increased  or  diminished  in 
among  the  nests  of  too  wild  bee,  to  the  the  same  proportion,  then  the  first  quan- 
honey  of  which  It  la  very  partial.  tity  is  said  to  be  in  the  compound  ratio 
UnthftlinW  or  BATHEfAU  (r&'te-  of  the  other  two. —  Direct  ratio.  When 
jBMMiujiuwj  n0n)t  A  town  of  Prussia,  two  quantities  or  magnitudes  have  a  cer- 
province  of  Brandenburg,  about  44  tain  ratio  to  each  other,  and  are  at  the 
miles  W.  and  by  H.  of  Berlin,  on  the  same  time  subject  to  increase  or  diminu* 
Havel.  It  has  a  church  of  the  14th  and  tion,  if  while  one  increases  the  other  in- 
16th  centuries,  and  various  manufactures,  creases  in  the  same  ratio,  or  if  while  one 
especially  of  optical  instruments,  wooden  diminishes  the  other  diminishes  in  the 
wares,  machinery,  etc  Pop.  23,005.  same  ratio,  the  proportions  or  compari- 
Rfi.tllkefl.le  (rath-kel'),  a  market  sons  of  ratios  remain  unaltered,  and  those 
iMibiiAcaxg  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  quantities  or  magnitudes  are  said  to  be 
county  of  Limerick,  on  the  Deel,  about  in  a  direct  ratio  or  proportion  to  each 
19  miles  southwest  of  Limerick.  Pop.  other. —  Inverse  ratio.  When  two  quan- 
2849.  tities  or  magnitudes  are  such  that  when 
Rathlin  (rath'lin),  or  Rachlin,  an  one  increases  the  other  necessarily  di- 
*m»vumLj.u.  jg|an(j  0f  Ireland,  belonging!  minishes,  and  vice  versa  when  the  one 
to  the  county  of  Antrim,  5  miles  N.  of  diminishes  the  other  increases,  the  ratio 
Ballvcastle.  On  it  are  the  remains  of  a  or  proportion  is  said  to  be  inverse. 
castle  in  which  Robert  Bruce  took  refuge  TLatlOTl  (r&'shun),  in  the  army  and 
when  driven  from  Scotland  in  1306.  The  *****  v"  navy,  the  allowance  of  pro- 
island  is  about  0J  miles  long  by  1}  visions  given  to  each  officer,  non-commis- 
broad.  sioned  officer,  private,  and  sailor. 

Batibor    (ra't5-b6r),  a  town  of  Pros-  Eationalism     (rash/un-aMzm),     the 

**aMWW1    sia,    in    the    government   and  *^»«*v**»**»*"     doctrine  which  affirms 

40  miles  s.  s.  E.  of  Oppeln,  on  the  left  the   prerogative  and    right   of   reason   to 

bank  of  the  Oder,  about  10  miles  from  the  decide  on  all  matters  of  faith  and  morals 

Austrian  frontier.     It  has  a  gymnasium  whatever  so-called  'authority'  may  have 

and  deaf  and   dumb  institute,  etc.;   and  to  say  on  the  matter.     Rationalism  has 

manufactures    of    machinery    and    other  had  perhaps  its  chief  center  and  widest 

iron  goods,  sugar,  paper,  glass,  tobacco,  success  in  Germany;  but  its  source  may 

etc.     Pop.    (1905)   32.000.  fitly  be  found   in   the   English  deism  of 

ParifinarinYt     (  rat-i-fi-ka'shun  ),      in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

XVttiiiimnuii    lfiW      the    conflrmation  The  first  step  taken  by  the  English  deist* 

or  approval  given  by  a  person  arrived  was  to  attempt  to  eliminate  from  the  doc- 
at  majority  to  acts  done  by  him  during  trines  of  Christianity  whatever  is  above 
minority,  and  which  has  the  effect  of  the  comprehension  of  human  reason ;  their 
establishing  the  validity  of  the  act  which  next  step  was  to  discard  from  Christian- 
would  otherwise  have  been  voidable.  ity  whatever  in  the  way  of  fact  was 
Ratio  (ra'shi-o),  the  numerical  meas-  such  as  could  not  be  verified  by  any  man's 
•**a,'xu  ure  which  one  quantity  bears  to  experience,  and  this  led  to  an  attempt  to 
another  of  the  same  kind,  expressed  by  get  rid  or  Christianity  altogether.  Ger- 
the  number  found  by  dividing  the  one  man  rationalism  was  also  influenced  by 
by  the  other.  The  ratio  of  one  quantity  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  the  Encyclo- 
to  another  is  by  some  mathematicians  re-  pedists,  and  the  skeptical  freedom  of 
garded  as  the  quotient  obtained  by  divid-  thought  which  obtained  among  the 
ing  the  second  quantity  by  the  first;  by  French  savants  at  the  court  (li40-8<$) 
others,  as  the  quotient  obtained  by  divid-  of  Frederick  the  Great.  It  may  be  said 
ing  the  first  by  the  second ;  thus  the  ratio  to  have  begun  with  the  translation  into 
of  2  to  4  or  a  to  6  may  be  called  either  German  of  Tindal's  Christianity  as  old 
2  a  4  k  as  the  Creation  (1741),  the  application 
7-and  -?-  or  -rt-  and  —  Proportion,  in  the  of  a  rationalistic  method  by  Professor 
*  *  2  a  v  Wolff,  of  Ualle  University,  to  the  pbiloso- 
mathematicnl  sense,  has  to  do  with  the  phy  of  Leibnitz  (1736-50),  and  the  ad* 
comparison  of  ratios,  proportion  being  vent  of  Frederick  the  Great  The  initial 
the  equality  or  similarity  of  ratios,  movements  of  rationalism  were  followed 
Ratio  in  the  above  sense  is  sometimes  up  by  such  scholars  and  theologians  as 
called  geometrical  ratio,  in  opposition  to  Eberhard,  Eiohhorn,  Paulus,  Teller,  and 
arithmetical  ratio,  or  the  difference  be-  Steinbart  With  the  beginning  of  the 
tween  two  quantities.  Ratio  is  of  vari-  nineteenth  century,  however,  a  new  de- 
ous  kinds :   Compound  ratio.    When  th*  "Honment  occurred,  when  Schlelermacbet 


fiatisbon 


SattazQ 


published  in  1790  his  Discourses  on  Re- 
ligion. In  his  teaching  he  sought  to  es- 
tablish a  distinction  between  the  dry 
rationalism  of  the  understanding  and  the 
spiritual  rationalism  of  what  he  called  the 
religious  consciousness.  Instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as 
the  supreme  standard  of  religious  truth 
Schleiermacher  recognized  them  as  only 
the  recorded  consciousness  of  the  early 
church ;  instead  of  finding  in  revelation 
a  divine  mode  of  conveying  doctrine,  he 
found  it  to  be  that  illumination  which 
the  human  mind  receives  from  historical 
personages  who  have  a  genius  for  re- 
ligion. In  this  form  of  reconstructive 
rationalism  he  was  followed  by  De  Wette, 
Fries  and  Jacobi,  and  this  second  period 
continued  until  1835.  In  this  year 
Strauss  published  his  Lebcn  Jcsu  ('Life 
of  Jesus'),  a  work  in  which,  from  the 
Hegelian  standpoint,  and  in  a  destruc- 
tive spirit,  he  discusses  the  origin  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  movement  which 
this  originated  hns  taken  a  tendency 
which  is  chiefly  associated  with  scientific 
materialism,  agnosticism,  etc.,  and  ration- 
alism as  a  distinctive  phase  of  religious 
controversy  may  be  said  to  have  then 
ceased. 
Pa+iahrm     (rat'is-bon;    German,   Rc~ 

xiaxisDon  }cnMburg)t  ft  town  of  Ba_ 

varia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Ober- 
pfalz  or  I'pper  Palatinate,  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  the 
junction  of  the  Kcgen,  H3  miles  x.  x.  k. 
of  Munich  and  5.'J  miles  s.  E.  of  Nurem- 
berg;  1010  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  very 
irregularly  built,  and  the  streets  are 
generally  narrow  and  winding.  The 
houses  are  more  remarkable  for  their 
venerable  appen ranee  than  for  architec- 
tural merit,  though  some  of  them  are 
imposing,  having  once  been  residences  of 
the  medieval  nobles,  and  having  towers 
intended  for  defensive  purposes.  There 
are,  however,  several  spacious  and  hand- 
some streets  and  squares,  and  numerous 
fountains.  The  most  remarkable  public 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  founded  in 
lirrr..  restored  in  lS-'UKiS,  a  noble  ex- 
ample of  fierman  (Jothic,  with  a  lofty 
and  imposing  front,  flanked  by  two  towers 
with  open-work  spires,  and  having  a 
richly-sculptured  portal;  the  Iiathhaus, 
where  the  <ierman  diet  held  its  sittings 
from  HI  15  to  ISOfi;  the  Romanesque 
chureh  of  St.  Kmmeran ;  the  palace  of 
the  princes  of  Thiirn  and  Taxis  (formerly 
abbey  of  St.  Kmmeran)  ;  the  ducal 
and  episcopal  palace,  the  royal  villa,  the 
mint,  theater,  synagogue,  public  library, 
antiquarian  museum,  picture-gallery,  etc. 
The  suburb  Stadt  am  Hof,  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Danube,  is  connected 


with  Ratisbon  by  an  old  stone  bridge. 
The  manufactures  embrace  lead  and 
colored  pencils,  porcelain  and  stoneware, 
hosiery,  woolen  cloth,  leather,  machinery, 
hardware,  gloves,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 
There  are  also  breweries  and  other  works. 
The  river  trade  is  important  About  6 
miles  to  t  Ire  east  is  the  celebrated  Wal- 
halla  (which  see).  Ratisbon  existed 
under  the  Celtic  name  of  Radasbona  in 
pre- Roman  times,  and  was  a  Roman 
frontier  fortress  under  the  name  of 
Castra  Regina.  Subsequently  it  became 
the  residence  of  the  old  dukes  of  Bavaria, 
rose  to  the  rank  of  an  imperial  city,  and 
continued  long  to  be  the  chosen  seat  of 
the  imperial  diets.  The  sieges  which  i: 
has  stood  number  no  less  than  seven- 
teen.   Pop.  (1910)  52,624. 

"P  q  tit»  (  ra "  tl'te  ) ,  Huxley's  second 
xwawwc  division  of  the  class  of  Aves 
or  birds,  the  other  two  being  the  Saurune 
and  Carina  to?.  See  Ornithology. 
"Rati  in  pa  (rat'linz),  small  lines  which 
.outlines  traverse  the  shrouds  of  a  ship 
horizontally,  at  regular  distances  of  about 
15  to  16  inches,  from  the  deck  upwards, 
forming  a  variety  of  ladders  reaching  to 
the  mast-heads. 

Ratnagiri    SSaWfeATtftt 

Konkan  division  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency. Area,  3922  sq.  miles ;  pop.  1,203,- 
(u\S. — Ratnagiri,  the  capital,  on  the  Mal- 
abar coast,  170  miles  s.  of  Bombay.  Pop. 
1 8.000. 

P-ATon  (ra-ton'),  a  city,  county  seat  of 
xullon  Colfax  Co.,  New  Mexico,  near 
the  Colorado  border,  in  a  stock-raising  and 
farming  section ;  there  are  also  vast  coal 
deposits  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  a  division 
point  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Pop. 
(1920)  5544. 

Rat-snake,  a  sna5e  d«tjt»te  °{ «•*■ 

'  son  fangs  {Corypkodon 
Blumcnhachii) ,  domesticated  in  Ceylon 
on  account  of  its  usefulness  in  killing 
rats.     It  can  easily  be  tamed. 

Rattan  <™-tan;>.  the  commercial 
name  for  the  long  trailing 
stems  of  various  species  of  palm  of  the 
genus  Caldmus,  such  as  (7.  Rotang,  C 
rudrntum,  l\  rcrus,  etc.,  forming  a  con- 
siderable article  of  export  from  India 
and  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  They 
have  all  perennial,  long,  round,  solid, 
jointed,  unbranching  stems,  extremely 
tough  and  pliable.  All  the  species  art 
very  useful,  and  are  employed  for  wicker- 
work,  seats  of  chairs,  walking-stfcka, 
thongs,  ropes,  cables,  etc 

Rattany.    Soe  Ratan"' 
Rattazzi  {*ra8t-tatl*)'  VwBV?  V 

Italian   statesman,   ton     la 


Rattlesnake 


Haven 


ISjik,  died  in  1873.  He  practiced  as  an 
advocate  in  hi*  native  1'iedmont;  in  1848 
was  returned  bs  deputy  to  th«  Chamber 
at  Turin ;  became  leader  of  tbe  demo- 
cratic puny,  minister  of  the  interior,  and 
in  IM:i  [.i:h  lii-nlly  bead  of  the  govern- 
ment, lie  became  prominently  unpopu- 
lar in  IJjBi'J  on  account  of  bia  opposition 
to  Onrlbuldi'a  advance  on  Rome. 

Rattlesnake  <"*&*'■ 


American  mnkn  of  the  genus  Vruliilvs, 
funiilv  H'rotitlidie,  distinguished  from  tbe 
otb»r  members  of  the  family  by  the  tail 
terminating  in  n  aeries  of  articulated 
borny  pieces,  which  the  animal  vibrate: 
In  Htich  ii  mtiiiiii  r  hi  to  make  a.  rattling 
■DOOd  The  function  of  the  'rattle^ 
la  dubious.  Tbe  rattlesnake  in  one  of 
the    moat    deadly    of    poisonous    serpen ts, 


Eattlesnake-weed,  X.A*""™° 

um  i iigiuu:um,  used  as  a  cure  for  tbe  bite 
of  tbe  rattlesnake. 

Poll  nil  (rouAi.  Ciiihstiak,  one  of  the 
ftBUtJ1  most  distinguished  of  (Senium 
sculptors,  born  at  Arolsen  in  1777;  died 
in  1857.  He  received  some  instruct  loin 
from  the  sculptor  Hulil,  ut  Caasel.  after- 
ward* proceeded  to  Uerlia  to  act  as  one  of 
the  royal  bn  kevs.  mmlehil  n  liu.r  uf 
the  queen,  and  in  1801  went  to  Rom 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
TIuh'wji  Idsen  and  t'anova,  ami  obtained 
the  patronage  of  Wilhelin  von  Humboldt. 
He  received  an  invitation  in  1811  from 
the  king  of  1'russln  to  design  a  monu- 
ment of  Queen  I,.uisa,  (lnd  prodnc-1  a 
noble  work  which  established  the  fame 
of   the   artist.     From    this    time   onwards 


he  * 


a  tbe 


utptor  of  a 


Rattlesnake  (Croulus  duriuutl 
but  hogs  and  peccaries  kill  and  eat  It, 
finding  protection  In  the  thickness  of  their 
hides  and  the  depth  of  their  layers  of  fat. 
The  common  northeastern  rattlesnake  (C. 
•on-idaa)   inhabits  the  wilder  forested  re- 

R'on  ;  it  attains  a  length  of  about  5  fset. 
i  the  northern  middle  section  the  forest 
rattlesnake  (f\  durimu.)  ia  mialler.  (nil 
more  common.  In  the  southensi  the  dia- 
mond rattlesnake  (C.  adamuntrtii}  be- 
comes the  largest  serpent  of  the  I'nited 
States,  reaching  more  than  K  feet  in 
length  and  having  n  breadth  of  12  int-hes 
A  similar,  lliipuch  somewhat  smaller  form 
(C.  atrai).  inhabit-  the  south*  c.-t  The 
Wack  rattlesnake  (C.  ronftu.nluii  and 
horned  rattlesnake  (C.  crratteit  arc 
typical  western  forms,  heing  nliotK  til" 
Site  of  the  Hist  named.  The  prniric  rat- 
tlesnake      iSitlrurut      mtina'  ■    i         .■! 

and   its   liile   is  not   considered   iLm    .-  .:. 

Kattlesnake-root,  ;-":;:,[;:;.'••:■; 

American  plant  suppoaed  to  Cure  the  bite 
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tier  of  works  in  all  tbe  branches  of  tbe 
statuary  art  He  was  especially  great  In 
ideal  figures  and  in  portraiture.  Among 
his  chef i  d"  erui're  may  be  mentioned 
the  monument  of  King  Frederick  William 

III  and  Queen  Louisa  in  the  Charlotten- 
burg  mausoleum,  tbe  colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  Frederick  tke  Great  at  Berlin. 
having  the  base  surrounded  by  groups  of 
his  most  distinguished  contemporaries, 
and  forming  altogether  one  of  the  most 
notable  monuments  In  Europe;  the  six 
colossal  figures  of  Victory  In  the  Wal- 
halla,  and  a  group  representing  Hotel 
teith  kit  hands  tupported  by  Aartm  and 
Hur. 

"*"™v    the    murderer    of     Henry 

IV  of  Prance;  born  in  157a  He  com- 
menced life  as  valet  to  an  attorney,  and 
afterwards  became  attorney's  clerk,  and 
schoolmaster.  He  afterwards  took  serv- 
ice in  the  order  of  the  Feuillants,  but 
was  rtprllrd  as  n  Tislonarr.  His  rarl- 
on*  disappointments  and  his  religion* 
fiiiuiiir-i-ji]  led  him  to  plan  the  assasslna- 
lion  of  Henry  IV,  which  lie  successfully 
HccompliKlied  Hay  H.  Hi  Hi.  I'pon  this 
be  was  sewed,  borrlhlv  tortuml,  and  pnt 
to  death. 

'Ravplin     (  'nvflo  li    »    dctnebed    tri- 

.asveun  ,a(lll|nr    „.t)rt    ,n    jtau*. 

tlon.  with  two  embankments  which  form 
a  projecting  angle.  In  the  figure  ma 
Um  rrni'liiy  with  A  lis  redout,  and  c  C  lis 
ditch,  d  n  being  the  main  dilch  of  the 
form™,  and  r.  the  passage  giving  aeceaa 
from  the  fortress  tu  UM  BfMU 
H.BVP11  Ira'vnl,  n  large  bird  of  the 
•naVe"  mm  family  and  (ei,ii«  ';.,,:,, 
{ C,  corar  I .  Ila  plumage  is  entirely 
black;  It  i-  above  2  feet  in  length  tan 
the  Up  of  the  bill  to  Hie  extremity  or  the 
'ail.  and  about  K!  inches  from  tip  to  tlp 


Havenala 


Bavenicroft 


:i(.  state  is  remarkable  for  Its  destructive- 
ness,  thievishness,  and  love  of  flittering 
things.  It  Hies  high,  and  strata  car- 
rion, which  is  its  favorite  food,  at  the 
distance  of  several  miles ;  it  feeds  also 
on  fruit,  small  animals,  etc.  It  is  found 
in  every  part  of  the  globe. 
RnvPTiala    (rav-e-ua'ln).   a   fine   large 

gascar,  order  Musacea?  (plantains),  with 
leaves  ti  to  8  feet  long.  It  is  called 
froi'drrs'  tree,  because  of  the  refreshing 
water  found  in  the  cup-like  sheaths  of 
the  lenf-stnlks.  lis  leaves  are  used  for 
thatch  aad  the  lenf-stalks  for  partitions. 
The  seeds  are  edible  and  the  blue  pulp; 
■ling  them  yields  an  essential 


nil 

oil. 

Ravenna  ££_" 


HMg 


i  ^IfP 


j  the  «. 

teenth  century,  consisting  of  nave  and 
aisles  with  a  dome,  and  adorned  with  mow 
of  Guido'a  finest  paintings;  the  ancient 
baptistery,  an  octagonal  structure :  the 
church  of  San  Vitale,  an  octagonal  build- 
ing with  a  large  dome  In  the  pure  Brxac- 
tine  style,  one  of  tbe  earliest  of  Chris- 
tian churches,  having  been  consecrated 
in  547;  tbe  Basilica  of  San  Gioranni 
Evangelista,  founded  in  414.  but  much 
altered  by  restoration ;  the  church  of  Ban 
Apollinare  -\uovo  (or  San  Martino),  in 
excellent  specimen  of  the  ancient  basilica; 
the  mausoleum  of  the  empress  Galla  PIs- 
cidia,  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
dating  from  the  fifth  century;  the  palace 
of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  OstroGoths; 
the  tomb  of  Dante;  the  town -boose, 
library,  museum,  etc.  The  manufactures 
are  of  little  importance.  Its  harbor  was 
In  early  times  large  enough  to  contain  the 
fleets  of  Augustus,  but  it  gradually  sliced 
up.  It  Is  now  connected  with  tbe  Adri- 
atic by  the  Canale  Naviglio  at  Porto-Cor- 
aini.  Ravenna  fa  an  ancient  place,  and 
during  the  decline  of  Borne,  a.u.  404, 
llonoriua  made  it  (be  seat  of  the  Western 
Empire.  In  his  reign  and  the  regency  of 
his  sister  Placidia  it  wa*  adorned  with 
many  of  its  noblest  edifice*.  Thereafter 
it  fell  into  the  bands  of  Odoacer,  who  ia 
his  turn  was  eipelled  by  Theodoric,  under 
whom  it  became  the  capital  of  tbe  Got  hi. 
It  was  recaptured  by  Bell  sarins,  who 
made  tbe  town  and  lis  territory  an  ex- 
archate. This  exarchate  waa  terminated 
by  Aaiolphus,  king  of  the  Lombards,  who 
made  Ravenna  tbe  metropolis  of  the 
I.ongohnnlii'  Kingdom  in  752.  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne,  having  succeeded  hi  expell- 
ing the  Lombards,  made  a  present  of  Ra- 
venna and  its  exarchate  to  the  pope,  under 
whose  control  it  remained  till  the  year 
18UU.  Pop.  ot  commune.  7UMJ0. 
Pj»v*nnn       *  city,  county  scat  of  Port- 

.navenna,         'CtL    0fjj  ^  mitol 

f  Clcvi'lnucT.    Here  are  the  Cleveland 
:«]  Mills   (lOW)  employees).     Other 


miles  east  lit 
in  a  nmr-h 
about  three 


mid  hearse  - ,  ._ 

her  tire  works,  etc.     Pop.  (1920)  721°. 

I  Eavensburg  gfi-nKJUS 

alley    on    the   Scbuaaen,   22  miles 
of  Constance.    It  ia  irregularly 

built,    nnd     bus    manufacture*    of    PapVi 
silk.  linn,  cotton,  etc.     Pop.  14.H14. 

.  Eavenscroft    #&•***&& 

i  i-ompiwer;  bora  in  1502;  died  InftttO. 
'  II,<  was  trained  In  St.  Paul's  choir,  and 
i    received  tbe  degree  of  bachelor  of  mute 


aipfndi 


Kay 


Cambridge.  In  1611  ha  published 
action  of  twenty-three  part-songs, 
the  title  of  Ifsffcstata;  in  1614  ap- 
anothar  collection  of  part-songs, 
id  by  an  assay;  and  in  1621  ha  pnb- 
hia  Wholo  Book  of  JPtsJsw,  con- 
l  a  tuna  for  each  of  the  150  psalms, 
nlaed  in  tour  parte  by  all  the  great 
ana  of  the  period* 
ftlmndi    (ri'wtl-pin'd*) ,  a  town 

upuoi   of  Brltigh  Iodiat  in  the 

>,  capital  of  the  district  of  its  own 
situated  in  the  doab  formed  by  the 
and  the  Jbilam.  The  barracks, 
e  of  accommodating  2500  soldiers, 
mi  rated  from  the  native  town  by  the 
river  Leh.  It  has  a  good  bazaar 
.  thriving  transit  trade  between 
itan   and   Afghanistan.     Pop.   87,- 

ICZ  (ra'vich),  or  Rawttsch,  a 
town  of  Prussia,  in  tbe  gov- 
it  and  55  miles  south  of  Ponen.  It 
tanufactures  of  machinery,  furni- 
tc,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and 
Pop.   (1905)    11,403. 

Inity  College,  Cambridge;  took  a 
ass  in  classics;  became  public  ex- 
'  in  1854;  preached  tbe  Hampton 
es  in  1859;  was  elected  Camden 
tor  of  ancient  history  in  1861,  and 
a  canon  of  Canterbury  in  1872. 
i  various  short  works  on  antiquity 
iblished  a  translation  of  Herod- 
with  a  commentary  (1858-60)  ; 
'ive  Great  Monarchies  of  the  An- 
Eastern  World  (4  vols.  18<S2-(>7), 
Mi  by  the  Sixth  (1873)  and  the 
h  Oriental  Monarchy  (1876)  ;  Hi*- 
f  Ancient  Egypt  (2  vols.  1881); 
and  Babylon  (1885);  Phoenicia 
i,  etc  He  died  Oct.  6,  1902. 
I  in  arm  Sir  Henry  Creswicke, 
LLUBUI1>  brother  of  the  above, 
l  1810;  educated  at  Ealing  School; 
I  the  Bombay  army  in  1827;  went 
diplomatic  mission  to  Persia  in 
proceeded  afterwards  to  Afghanis- 
political  agent;  became  consul  at 
1  In  1844:  a  member  of  the  Indian 
1  in  lSTiX;  sat  in  the  House  of 
>ns  in  1  St J5-1JH;  and  was  appointed 
nt  of  the  Koyal  Geographical  So- 
1871-76.  lie  published  A  Com- 
y  on  tho  Cuneiform  Inscription* 
tylon  and  Assyria  ( 1ST>0»  ;  Outline 
History  of  Assyria  (18Ti2)  :  Xotes 
Early  History  of  Babylon  (1854)  ; 
e  Cuneiform  I  ascriptions  of  West' 
nia.  edit  I'd  in  association  with  E. 
and  <;.  Smith  <  fi  vols.  1861  "Oi. 
s  made  a  baronet  in  1891  and  died 
5.    1S95. 


am»w«mmbu  ji^-iand  |n  Yorkshire, 
in  the  south  of  the  West  Riding,  2  milea 
from  Rotherbam,  with  iron-works  and 
collieries.    Pop.  (1911)   17,190. 

Eawtenstall   H^SSSLC  8? 

land,  8  miles  north  of  Bury,  with  cotton 
and  woolen  manufactures  and  coal  mines. 
Pop.  (1911)  30,516. 

Pay  (rft),  a  family  of  elasmobranchiate 
**"*J  fishes,  including  tbe  skate  and 
allied  forms,  recognized  by  the  flattened 
body  and  by  the  extreme  broad  and 
fleshy  pectoral  fins,  which  seem  to  be 
mere  continuations  of  the  body.  These 
fishes  produce  large  eggs  which  are  in* 


Rats 

1,  skate  (top  view);    2,  tame  form  below; 
3,  thorn-back 

closed  in  cartilaginous  capsules  Quadri- 
lateral in  form,  with  processes  at  the  cor^ 
nern,  and  known  familiarly  as  *  mermaids* 
purses,'  etc.  The  most  common  members 
of  this  group  are  the  thornback  ray  or 
skate  {Raid  clardta)t  so  named  from  the 
curved  k nines  which  arm  the  buck  and 
tail ;  ami  the  common  gray  or  blue  skate 
(It.  batis),  which  iMMweaaca  an  acutely 
pointed  muzzle,  the  body  being  somewhat 
lozenge-shaped,  and  the  color  ashy-gray 
above.  The  starry  ray  (R.  radidta)  is 
so-called  from  having  a  number  of  spines 
on  its  upper  surface  rising  from  rayed  or 
starlike  banes;  it  reaches  a  length  of  30 
inches.  The  sting  ray  ( Trygon  pastintca) 
occurs  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  baa 
the  tail  armed  with  a  long  spine. 
"Do xr  Joun,  an  English  naturalist,  bora 
■"**»  in  l«fe ;  died  in  1706.  He  waa 
educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
a  follow.  He  waa  elected  a  member  of  the 
Koyal  Society.  His  chief  scientific 
n-ricK  are:    Method**  Plmmtartm  Novo 


Bayleigh 


St 


(London,  1703,  8vo)  ;  Historia  Plan- 
tarum  Ucncralis  (three  vols,  folio,  1086- 
1704)  ;  Synopsis  Mcthodica  Animalium 
Quadrupcdum  et  Serpentini  Generis  Vul- 
garium  ( 1093.  8vo)  ;  Historia  Insccto- 
rum  (1710t  4to)  ;  Synopsis  Mcthodica 
Avium  ct  Piscium  (1713,  8vo)  ;  the  Orni~ 
thologia  of  Willughby,  arranged  and 
translated  (1070,  three  vols.)  ;  also  an 
edition  of  his  friend's  Historia  Piscium 
(108G,  two  vols,  folio).  Besides  his 
numerous  scientific  writings,  Uay  pub- 
lished several  works  on  divinity  and  other 
subjects,  the  best  known  of  which  are : 
The  Wisdom  of  Ood  Manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation,  a  work  which  has 
run  through  many  editions;  Collection  of 
English  Proverbs;  Collection  of  Travels 
and  Voyages,  etc.  In  1844  a  society 
named  after  Ray,  the  Ray  Society,  was 
formed  in  London  for  the  promotion 
of  natural  history  by  the  printing  of 
original  works,  new  editions,  rare  tracts, 
translations,  etc.,  relating  to  botany  and 
zoology,  and  which  has  issued  a  large 
number  of  valuable  works. 

"Rnvlpic/h  (ra'h),  John  William 
xwayicigii    STKUTTt   lord,  born  NoVt 

12,  1842,  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  was  senior 
wrangler  and  first  Smith's  prizeman  in 
1805.  lie  was  president  of  the  British 
Association  in  1NK4-85,  was  professor  of 
experimental  physics  at  Cambridge,  and 
succeeded  Professor  Tyndall  as  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution. With  Prof.  Ramsay  he  dis- 
rovered  a  new  gaseous  element,  argon, 
for  which  they  received  the  $10,000  Hodg- 
kins  prize.  They  subsequently  discovered 
the  rare  element  krypton. 

Raymond  !■*'"">"<*>.  henby  jarvis, 

**■*«/ ulwuu  journalist,  was  born  at 
Lima,  Now  York,  in  1820.  He  became 
mumming  editor  of  the  Aeir  York  Tribune 
in  1M1,  and  founded  the  Xcic  York 
TimrH  in  1ST»1.  Elected  to  the  Assembly 
in  1M1>.  he  was  made  speaker,  was  sub- 
sequently elected  lieutenant  governor  of 
New  York,  and  in  1804  was  elected  to 
Congress.     He  died  June  18,  1800. 

Ravnnnard  (ra-no-ar),  Francois 
nay nuua.ru    JrsTK  MARIEf  n  French 

><>et  and  philologist,  born  at  Brignoles. 
I'rovence.  in  1701;  died  in  1S30.  He 
studied  for  the  bar:  was  elected  as  a 
deputy  to  the  Legislative  Assembly;  took 
part  in  the  revolution  and  the  affairs  of 
111*1  lir*t  empire;  mix.  oeeamc  a  member  of 
the  Corps  Legishi'if  He  wrote  several 
tragedies,  such  as  Sc\pion.  Hon  Carlos, 
(  harb  *  I.  and  /,«•*  T<  mplirrn,  but  he  is 
chiefly  reniciiiberi*d  as  a  philologist  who 
rexived  the  study  of  Proveneal  by  his 
Vhvix  de$  Poesies  Originates  des  Trouba- 
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dours  (1810-21,  six  vols.  8vo)  ;  Lemiq— 
Roman,  ou  DicHonnaire  de  la  Langme  it* 
Troubadours,  and  a  Comparative  Oram* 
mar  of  the  Latins  and  RomancUU. 

Razor  (rfl'zur)>  the  well-known  keen- 
avcmivx  p^ig^  8teej  instrument  for  shav- 
ing off  the  beard  or  hair.  The  edge 
and  back  of  the  blade  are  more  or  lew 
curved,  and  the  sides  are  slightly  hollowed 
in  grinding.  It  is  usually  made  with  a 
tang,  which  is  fastened  to  the  handle  by 
a  rivet.  The  handles  are  made  of  a  great 
variety  of  materials.  The  great  center 
of  the  razor  manufacture  has  long  been 
Sheffield,  though  great  numbers  of  rasors 
are  now  made  in  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  The  savages  of  Polynesia  still 
use  two  pieces  of  flint  of  the  same  site, 
or  pieces  of  shells  or  shark's  teeth  ground 
to  a  fine  eoge.     See  Safety  Razor. 

Bazor-back,  °£  *  tf  JSCX 

the  Bal&noptera  or  Rorqu&lus  borealis, 
the  great  northern  rorqual.  See  Rot' 
qual. 

Bazor-bill,   an  *******  bird,  the  au» 

*w*fl       m**a,     torda    or    common    auk. 

See  Auk. 

RaZOr-fish,  a  «Pecies  of  fish  with  a 
^^  '     compressed    body,    much 

prized  for  the  table.  It  is  the  Cory 
phcena  novacula. 

»a*wj.  iamciiiDranc|iiate  mol- 
lusca,  forming  the  type  of  the  family 
Solenida?.  Thev  are  common  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic;  the  shells  are  sob- 
cylindrical  in  shape ;  the  hinge-teeth  num- 
ber two  on  each  valve;  and  the  liga- 
ment for  opening  the  shells  is  long  and 
external  in  position.  The  mantle  is  open 
in  front,  to  give  exit  to  the  powerful 
muscular  '  foot/  used  by  these  molluscs 
for  burrowing  swiftly  into  the  sandy 
coasts  which  they  inhabit  The  familiar 
species  are  the  Solcn  siliqua,  S.  easts,  8. 
vagina,  S.  marginatus,  and  S.  ptUuci4n*. 
Razzi  (  rat'se"  ) ,  Giovanni  Antonio 
*  (<iIan Antonio),  surnamed  8o- 

doma,  an  Italian  painter,  born  in  1479 
at  Vercelli  in  Piedmont ;  died  in  1548  or 
15T>4.  At  an  early  age  he  was  brought  to 
Siena,  and  as  most  of  his  life  was  spent 
there  he  is  considered  one  of  the  painters 
of  the  Sienese  school.  He  painted  chiefly 
in  fresco,  and  was  employed  by  Julius  II 
to  decorate  in  the  Vatican,  but  his  best 
work  is  in  the  churches  of  Siena. 
T>£  or  It H ft  (ra).  Ilk  de.  an  island  of 
'  France,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  about 
2  miles  off  the  coast  of  department  Char* 
cntc-Inferieurc,  t>  miles  west  of  Rochelle; 
greatest  length,  18  miles;  breadth,  nearly 
4  miles;  area,  18.252  acres.  The  coa«ts 
on  the  smith  and  west  arc  lofty  and  'ire* 


Baa  Seal 

einitoaa,  but  there  are  •everel  good  har-  who  conduct  the  services,  reading  from 
bora.  Salt  is  produced  from  the  salt  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  Science  Text 
marshes  Capital,  Saint  Martin  ds  Be.  Book  are  styled  readers.  Also  one  who 
Pop.  10,600.  corrects  proofs.  See  Printing. 
Hjml  (rt),  Samuel,  an  American  rail-  PAorlino*  (red'ing).  Burus  Danikl 
***  way  offidaCborn  at  Hollidays-  ■«**<"Ji6  Isaacs,  first  earl  (18U0-  ), 
burg,  PennsylTania,  September  21,  1855.  an  English  jurist  of  Jewish  descent,  born 
He  occupied  Tsrious  positions  on  the  in  London  and  educated  at  Uni**r*ity 
PennsylTania  and  other  railroads,  and  in  College  School  and  in  Brussels  and  llano- 
January,  1913,  became  president  of  the  ver.  From  1004  to  lOltt  he  was  member 
PennsylTania  Railroad.  Previously,  as  of  Parliament  for  Reading.  lie  became 
vice-president,  he  had  charge  of  the  con-  lord  chief  justice  of  England  in  1013  and 
struction  of  the  New  York  tunnel  exten-  in  1018  was  appointed  lligh  Commissioner 
•ion  and  station,  for  the  successful  com-  and  Special  Ambassador  to  the  United 
pletion  of  which  the  University  of  Penn-  States.  He  was  knighted  in  1010,  created 
sylvania  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  baron  in  1014  and  earl  in  1017.  He  was 
degree  of  doctor  of  science  in  1010.  npi>ointed  Viceroy  of  India  in  1021. 

EeactiOIl  <  ^ak'ahun  ) ,  in  physics,  leading.  a.  P*rf*amentary  and  mu- 
*•*"*  counteraction,  the  resist-  -«™*»****&j  mcinal  borough  of  England, 
ance  made  by  a  body  to  the  action  or  im-  capital  of  Berkshire,  on  the  Kenuet,  near 
pulse  of  another  body,  which  endeavors  to  its  junction  with  the  Thames,  3tf  miles  w. 
change  its  state,  either  of  motion  or  rest,  of  London.  It  has  biscuit  factories,  iron 
It  is  an  axiom  in  mechanics  that  *  action  foundries,  etc.  Pop.  75,214. 
ami  reaction  are  always  equal  and  con-  *R/>flrHrnr  a  town  of  Middlesex  Co., 
trary,'  or  that  the  mutual  actions  of  two  **^«*"**5>  Mass.,  12  miles  N.  of  Bos- 
bodies  are  always  equal  and  exerted  in  ton.  Its  manufactures  include  organ 
opposite  directions.  In  chemistry,  the  pipes,  rubber  goods,  wire  brushes,  boots 
term  is  applied  to  the  mutual  or  reciprocal  and  shoes,  etc.  Pop.  (1020)  7430. 
action  of  chemical  agents  upon  each  other.  'R/iflrl'iTIP'  n  city,  count v  seat  of  Berks 
In  pathology,  reaction  is  the  action  of  an  ^^  **x**5>  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  pictur- 
organ  which  reflects  upon  another  the  ir-  esquely  situated  on  the  Schuylkill  ltivcr, 
ritation  previously  transmitted  to  itself.  with  Mount  Penn  to  the  east  and  Never- 
Read  (r"!)'  Thomas  Buchanan,  an  sink  Mountain  to  the  west,  58  miles  n.  of 
'^'^  American  painter  and  poet  Philadelphia,  120  miles  w.  of  New  York, 
(1822-72),  born  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  His  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  & 
poems  are  marked  by  fervent  patriotism  Reading  railroads.  It  is  a  great  Indus- 
and  artistic  power  in  the  description  of  trial  center,  with  more  than  7JH)  manufac- 
rural  life.  They  embrace  The  House  by  turing  plants;  value  of  products  S200,- 
the  Sea,  The  New  Pastoral,  Sylvia,  or  000,000  annually.  Of  these,  one-half  con- 
the  Lost  Shepherd,  The  ^\'aqoner  of  the  sists  of  iron  and  steel  (metal  ami  metal 
Alleghenies,  etc.  Among  his  nest  pictures  products  including  builders'  hardware)  : 
are  Longfellow's  Children  and  Sheridan'$  more  than  70  establishments  are  engaged 
Ride,  the  lutter  illustrating  his  most  fa-  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  knit 
mous  poem.  goods;  other  products  are  clothing,  tex- 
Rea.de  (ro^)»  Ciiarlks,  novelist,  was  tiles,  candy,  cigars,  shoes,  optical  goods, 
born  in  Oxfordshire  in  1814 ;  etc.  There  are  also  large  railroad  shops. 
died  in  1884.  lie  was  educated  at  Mng-  Pop.  (1000)  78,061 ;  (1010)  OCOft ; 
dalen  College.  Oxford,  and  was  called  to  (1020)  107,784,  ranking  fourth  in  the 
the  bar  in  184'?.     lie  became  first  known  State. 

by  his  novel  of  Peg  Woffington,  which  he  Rao  pent      ( rM'jent ).  in  chemical  anal- 

aftcrwnnls     dramatized,     in     conjunction  *,^€*5*'1*,'      yn\n%  a  substance  employed 

with    Tom    Taylor,    under    the    title    of  as   a   test   to  determine   the   presence   of 

Masks  and  Faees.    This  was  followed  by  some  other  substance.    Thus,  the  infusion 

Christie  Johnstone,  ami  Never  Too  Late  of  galls  is  a  reagent  which  detects  iron  by 

to  Mend,  in  which  he  attacked  the  English  a  dark  imrple  precipitate*    the  prussiate 

prison  system.     The  most  artistic  of  his  of  potash  is  a  reagent  which  exhibits  a 

writings.    The    Cloister   and    the   Tlenrth,  blue  with  the  same  metal,  etc. 

dealing  with   the  lives  of  the  parents  of  Tlgal     (re"nl),    in    law,    pertaining    to 

Erasmus,  appeared  in  1801.  ******     ^"S"   fixed,   permanent,  or  lm- 

Reader     (reader),  specifically,  one  whose  movable.      Thus    real    estate    is    landed 

office   it    is   to    read    prayers,  property,    including    all    estates    and    in- 

lessons  and  the  like  ot  religious  services,  terest  in  lands  which  are  held  for  life  or 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a  reader  is  for  some  greater  estate,  and  whether  such 

the  second  among  the  four  Inferior  orders,  lands  be  of  freehold  or  copyhold  tenure. 

In   the   Christian   Science  Church  those  So  a  real  action  ia  an  action  brought  for 


Beal 

the  specific  recovery  of  lands,  tenements, 

"Ronl'  a  Spanish  silver  coin  worth 
■n,el11  >  nearly  R  cents.  In  the  course 
of  exchange  100  reals  are  rated  nl  $5.00. 
Tbe  real  is  also  a  I'ortneuese  money  of 
account,    equal    to   40    mat,    or   about   4 

B.eal«rar    *.r6'.al-B*c'-    u    mj.ner*.!    con- 

6         sisting   of   ii   combination   of 

sulphur  and  nrsenl "  ..._... 

red  sulpliuret  of  r 

Realism  («'»H«"l.  >  metaphysics, 
"*"  as   opposed   to   idmfum,   the 

doctrine  that  there  i..  an  immediate  or  In- 
tuitive cognition  of  external  objects,  while 
according  to  idealism  all  we  a 

Of    is    our    ideas.      According    ._     _ 

external  objects  eiint  independently  of 
our  sensations  or  conceptions :  according 
to  idealism  they  have  no  such  independent 
existence.  As  opposed  to  nominal i»m,  it 
is  the  doctrine  that  anseits  that 
general  term!'  Ilk?  man,  free,  etc., 
are  not  mere  abstractions,  but 
have  real  existences  corresponding 
to  then).  In  the  middle  nges  there 
was  u  great  controversy  between 
the  realists  and  the  nominalist: 
the  chief  controversy  which 
divided  the  schoolmen  into 
rival  parties.  The  realists 
maintained  that  thing 
not  words  are  the  ohji 
dialectics.  Under  th 
nomination  of 
realists 


Eeaping-maehine 

each.  Tbe  printer's  ream  constat*  at 
21}  quires  or  510  sheets. 

Eeaping-hook    ^i"?  "J 

blade  with  a  cutting  edge  on  tbe  inner 
side  of  the  crescent,  and  set  in  a  wooden 
handle,  used  for  cutting  down  corn,  grass, 
etc.  It  is  about  IS  Inches  In  length,  and 
tapers  from  a  breadth  of  about  2  inches 
at  the  handle  down  to  a  mora  or  less  sharp 

Eeaping-maehine,  mr,*"f  "^J 

ing  down  standing  grain,  etc,  usually 


comprehended     ,-* 

Hie  Scitisls  nuij 
Thouiisis.     and 
all     other     sects     of 

the    followers  of   Oc- 
cam    ami     AhHani, 
who    Mere    nominal- 

sii 

,gk. 

wheel     Tlork- 

Real  Presence, 

the  body  and  blood  , 
lion  o/  the  Uatt.'""' 

Real  Schools  / 

the  ij 

jf'cSt 

bl/'int 
Ccniiii 

kicti 

.1  p 

1st 

111. 

-ine  of  tbe 

resencc    of 

on,    filers* 

ItraJichil- 

tionul  insiiliiiiiins  i>f  Criiiaiiy  between 
the  cleuii'iitnrv  m-IhhiI  and  the  university 
having  for  their  special  objet  the  teach- 
ing of  xcicuii*.  art.  tin'  iiimli'i'Ti  hiiiKigiinc'i, 
etc..  in  cut  Indistinct  ion  ...  tic  oldilmfv 
Bmiiiiniir-schn,,],  „!,.]  cyiiimiMiiiiis,  in 
which  the  classical   lniijriuiflcs  hold  a  more 


with  the 'wheels  on  which  the'n. ... 

drawn  over  the  field.  The  cutting  Is  ef- 
fected rather  in  the  manner  of  a  pair  of 
scissors  than  In  that  of  a  scythe,  and  a 
series  of  small  toothed  wheels  have  to  be 
connected  with  the  main  wheel  or  wheels 
so  as  to  produce  the  fast  motion  necessary 
for  driving  the  cutting 
knives.    These  knives  gen- 

Of    triaugu- 

pttte*  of  steel   riveted 
"-  an  iron  bar, 

edged    and    some- 
time* tooth -edged. 
Tbe    knife-Ear 
projects    hortion- 
tally   from   tbe 
side  of  tbe  ma- 
chine at  a  short 
distance    above 
d,  and 
_    back- 
ward* and  tor- 
ward*  on  snide* 
fixed  at  the  back 
of  a  number  of 
pointed    fingers. 

delivery    Reaping  machine,      which  enter  the 

standing  grain 
and  guide  the  straw  to  the  edge*  of  the 
knives.  The  motion  of  tbe  bar  being 
very  rapid,  (he  grain  is  cut  down  with 
(■omaiponding  spued,  and  as  it  U  cut  It 
is  received  on  a  platform  fixed  behind 
the  knife-bar.  In  most  cases  a  revolving 
rake  with  four  inclined  artns  Is  attached 
to  such  machines,  and  aet  in  motion  by 
the  dri  vine-wheel.  Two  of  the  arms 
bring  the  grain  well  on  to  the  knife-bar, 
and  the  others  deliver  grain  cut  at  tbe 
back  of  the  machine.  Many  of  the  re- 
cent machines  are  alto  fitted  with  ■  bind- 
ing apparatus.  An  endless  apt 
[■elves  the  grain  a    ' 

machine.      By  an  ingenious  n 


An  endless  apron  m- 
a  as  It  Is  cot,  and  deposit* 
on  the  outer  side  of  tbt 


1  the  loose  straw  la  caught  and 

compressed  bj  two  iron  nrms ;  wire  from 
■  reel  U  passed  round  (he  slieiif.  fn-ifciicd 
by  twisting,  cut  away,  end  the  bound 
sheaf  1b  tossed  out  of  the  trough  by  one 
of  the  arms  by  which  ft  was  oim, reused. 
For  developments  of  harvesting  machin- 
ery, including  self-binder  and  corn  har- 
vester, see  A-jricitllnral  Machinery, 
Reason  (f*'*ol .  a  faculty  of  the  mind 
by  which  it  distinguishes 
truth  from  falsehood,  nnd  v.  Li.-li  enables 
the  possessor  to  dedure  inferences  from 
[acta  or  from  propositions,  and  to  com- 
bine means  for  the  attainment  of  partic- 
ular ends.  Reason  is  the  highest  fac- 
ulty of  the  human  mind,  by  which  man 
la  distinguished  from  brutes,  and  which 
enable*  him  to  contemplate  thing's  spirit* 
ual  a*  well  a*  material,  to  weigh  all  Hint 
can  be  *aid  or  thought  for  nnd  against 
them,  and  henoe  to  draw  conclusion*  and 
to  act  accordingly.  In  the  language  of 
Krtglii.li  philosophy  i]te  terms  reason  nnd 
understanding  are  sometimes  neitrlv  iden- 
tical, and  are  so  used  by  Stewart;  but  in 
the  criticnl  philosophy  of  Kunt  n  broad 
distinction,   is  draun   between  tliem. 

Beaumur   <  fii-o-mur  i,  bene  an- 

French  physicist  and  naturalist,  bom  Id 
ltJ8a  at  La  Bochelle;  died  In  1757.  He 
la  celebrated  for  the  Invention  of  an  im- 
proved thermometer,  which  he  made 
known  In  1731  (see  Thermometer) ,  in 
the  scale  of  which  the  apace  between  the 
(reeling  point  and  the  boiling  point  of 
water  is  divided  int>  %0  degrees.  He 
also  diz-overed  the  poiwain  named  from 
him.  Ilia  chief  work  ia  the  Jflmoirej 
po*r  lervir  a  rHittoire  Naturtlle  dm 
I  meet  e;  x734-42. 

Bebate  ^'^.h^Vd™ 

count  made  to  a  purchaser 
In  consideration  of  a  cash  or 
prompt  payment ;  in  the 
United  States  also  popularly 
applied  to  discriminations 
made  by  common  carriers  in 
favor  of  large  shippers :  It 
la  claimed  that  many  corpo- 
rations bare  been  built  up 
by  secret  arrangements  with 
railroad  and  shipping  mm- 
paiiies,  and  that  even  outside 
the  trusts  relate  agreements 
have  been  made.  Itehates  in 
this  restricted  sense  are  il- 
legal  in   the   United   States. 

*«t>ec   SfiUJlS:  '  .,„..„. 

Btrument    somewhat    similar        esatury 

to    the    violin,    having    prop- 

srlv    three    strings    tuned   in    uftha,   and 


played  with   a  bow.     It  waa  of  Oriental 

Origin  and  was  introduced  by  tha  Moors 
into  Spain. 

Rebellion  <Tbf  *"".•?' -taking  up 
oi  arms,  whether  by  natural 
subjects  or  others.,  residing  in  the  country, 
against  a  settled  government.  By  inter- 
national law  rebellion  is  considered  a 
crime,  and  al!  persons  voluntarily  abet- 
ting it  are  cri  mi  toils,  whether  subjects  or 
foreigners.  When  u  rebellion  has  attained 
such  dimensions  nnd  rirgitnizntiun  as  to 
make  of  the  re  1*1  party  a  stale  d?.  farto, 
and  its  acts  reach  the  dimensions  of  war 
de  /oilo,  it  is  the  cotton  nf  the  state 
to  yield  to  the  rebels  such  befJtftlsBt 
privileges  an  policy  anil  humanity  require, 
and    to    treat    captives    as    prisoners    of 

Up  Tin  it  (rETjus),  a  group  of  words  or 
llegu8     a  phrase  written  by  figures  or 

Eictures  of  objects  whose  iiriiins  n  souible 
1  sound  the  words  or  the  syllables  of 
which  they  are  «.mp..~-d.  thus.  "1  can 
see  you'   might   be   -ipr 1    li    pi. -lures 


ota 


jRpftftli      If'1- kill'  U  '■'   :        '■■-:.■    power 

-"" of  the  people  to  diamlaa  from 

office  an  unsatisfactory  public  servant. 
A  number  of  constituents — usually  not 
less  than  one-fourth — must  petition  for  a 
recall  election,  naming  some  person  as 
successor.  Other  petitioners  may  pre- 
sent other  names.  The  election  la  then 
held,  with  the  offending  officer  as  one  of 
L         -tdidatea.    In  the  United  States  the 


____iber  of  cities  have  used  the  recall 
against  their  executives  and  counctlmen, 
among  them  Loa  Angeles,  Seattle,  Tsco- 
ma  and  Wichita.  The  chief  grounds  for 
the  recall  are  Incompetency,  corrupt  con- 
duct, and  failure  to  respond  to  the  popu- 
lar will.  The  advocates  of  the  recall 
claim  that  it  gives  to  the  people  the  Im- 
mediate means  of  abolishing  abuses  and 
makes  officers  more  keenly  conscious  of 
their  duties  as  public  servants.  The  re- 
lated questions  of  the  Recall  of  Judget 
and  Recall  of  Decision*  are  warmly  ad- 
vocated by  those  who  seek  to  reform  the 
character  of  the  American  Judiciary, 
Claiming  that  the  courts  have  assumed  po- 
litical and  legislative  power  and  have 
shown  themselvea  in  sympathy  with 
apeelal  privilege  more  than  with  the 
people.  The  Recall  of  Decisions  Is  a 
popular  referendum  for  court  declara- 
tions that  acts  of  legislature  are  uncon- 
stitutional. It  was  a  prominent  iasue  la 
the  presidential  campaign  in  1012. 


s  Bsraard, 


Becanati  Reciprocity 

was  born  at  Lyons  in  1777 ;  died  in  1849.  ished  by  penal  servitude  or  by  imprison- 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  went  to  Paris,   ment 

and  was  there  married  to  Jacques  Itecam-  Recent,  Or  Post-Glacial,  f  *eo: 
ler,  a  rich  banker,  more  than  double  her  «M'^^^"W>  v*  *www  *"***VMM»  logical 
own  age.  From  this  time  her  aim  was  to  epoch  which  extends  from  the  close  of  the 
surround  herself  with  personal  admirers,  Ice  Age  (or  Pleistocene)  to  the  present 
and  to  attract  to  her  salon  the  chief  person-  day.  It  is  also  called  the  Human,  as  the 
ages  in  French  literature  and  politics,  implements  and  weapons  of  man  are  its 
Iler  husband  becoming  bankrupt,  she  went  most  characteristic  and  important  fossils, 
to  reside  with  Madame  de  StaeM  in  Swit-  Nevertheless,  there  is  much  evidence  to 
zerland,  but  in  1811  was  banished  from  show  thai  in  Europe,  at  least,  man  ex- 
Paris  by  Napoleon  on  account  of  her  in-  isted  in  Pleistocene  time.  In  America  the 
limary  with  his  enemies.  At  the  downfall  existence  of  man  has  not  been  so  success- 
of  Napoleon  she  returned  to  Tar  is  and  fully  traced.  The  principal  sources  of 
again  opened  her  salon,  which  as  before  our  knowledge  of  the  epoch  are  the  peat 
continued  to  be  a  resort  of  men  of  in-  bogs,  the  calcareous  formations  and  red 
tellect  till  her  death.  She  had  very  inti-  earth  of  caves,  the  silt  of  fresh-water 
mate  relations  with  Benjamin  Constant  lakes,  the  gravel  terraces  of  existing 
and  Chateaubriand.  rivers,  and  the  finer  alluvial  deposits. 

Becanati  <  ra-ka-na'te),  a  town  of  Kechabite  i\t^lV  !tn^  ^J!^ 

Italy,    province    of    Macer-  cient  Jews,  one  of  a  family 

ata,  situated  between  Ancona  and  Rome,  or  tribe  of  Kenites  whom  Jonadab,  the 

It  contains  many  One  palaces,  a  Gothic  son   of   Rechab,    bound   to   abstain   from 

cathedral,  and  a  monument  to  Leopard i,  wine,  from  building  houses,  from  sowing 

who  was  born  here.     Pop.  14,590.  seed,  and  from  planting  vines    (see  Jer. 

P.PPQ-ntinTi    (re'kap-shun),  in  law,  the  *«v.  0.  7).     In  modern  application  the 

^ctajiwvu   retaking,  without  force  or  Rechabitcs  are  a  benefit  society  composed 

violence,    of    one's    own    goods,    chattels,  of  total  abstainers. 

wife,  or  children  from  one  who  has  taken  Recife  (re-so  fa),  or  PERNAMBUCO.cap- 
them  and  wrongfully  detains  them.  ital  of  the  steteof  Pernambuco. 


receipt  of  money  may  be  in  part  or  in  *™o  farther  shores  of  both  rivers.  It  Is 
full  payment  of  a  debt,  and  it  operates  tne  nearest  South  American  port  to  En- 
as  an  acquittance  or  discharge  of  the  w>pe,  and  has  an  extensive  maritime 
debt  only  as  fur  as  it  goes.  In  Britain  trade;  it  is  the  landing  place  for  two 
if  a  receipt  for  a  sum  of  £2  or  upwards  trans-atlantic  cables  and  a  coast-line 
does  not  bear  the  penny  government  cable.  Pop.  (1013)  125,000;  with  sub- 
stamp   it   is    inadmissible   as   evidence  of  orbs,  22o,000. 

payment.  The  stamp  may  be  either  ad-  H.e/»iTirOPfl.l  (re-sip'ru  -kal),  a  term 
hesive  or  imprcsed  on  the  paper.  In  the  **** VXPX  v^°»*  jn  mathematics.  The  re- 
United  States  luring  and  after  the  civil  ciprocal  of  a  quantity  is  the  quotient 
war  receipts  required  internal  revenue  resulting  from  the  division  of  unity  by 
stamps,  but  this  tax  was  abolished  in  the  quantity :  thus,  the  reciprocal  of  4  is 
1870.  14,  and  conversely  the  reciprocal  of  %  is 
Receiver  (re-sSv'er).  a  person  spe-  4;  the  reciprocal  of  2  is  %,  and  that  at 
dally  appointed  by  a  court  1 

of  justice  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits    a+x  is . 

of  lands,  or  the  produce  of  other  property,  a-\-x 

which    is   in   dispute   in   a   cause  in   that  TLecrnrOPltv   ( res-i-prcVi-ti ) ,    a    term 

court.     Tin*  name  is  also  given  to  a  per-  -**^viP*v\/xwjr    jn    economics    commonly 

son  appointed  in  suits  concerning  the  es-  applied   in   international   relationships  to 

tates  of  infants,  or  against  executors,  or  the    arrangement    whereby    two    nations 

between    partners    in    business,   or   insol-  mutually  agree  to  import  to  each  other 

vents,  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  the  certain   goods,   either  duty   free  or  with 

concern.  duties  which  are  equivalent     It  has  been 

Beceiver      Of      Stolen       Goods,  frequently  applied  of  latemn  in  tariff 

'  relations  between  the  United  States  and 

one  wlio  takes  stolen  goods  from  a  thief,  other  countries,  and  in  the  Tariff  bill  of 

knowing   them    to  be   stolen,   and   incurs  It XX)  is  a  maximum  and  minimum  clause 

the  guilt  of  partaking  in   the  crime.     In  as  a  means  of  obtaining  trade  concessions 

tin*  1'iiitiHl  States  the  penalty  is  fixed  by  from  foreign  countries,  on  the  reciprocal 

statutes  in  the  several  States;  in  Britain,  principle  of  granting  similar  concessions, 

if  the  theft  amounts  to  felony,  it  is  pun-  A  bill  in  favor  of  reciprocity  in  tradt 


wllh  Canada 
1911.   but   the   __. 
Canada.      Se*   Frtt-trtfe. 

Recitative  i£V 


rhythm  to  I  he 
language.  II  i» 
etc.,   to  express 


mtA  bj  Congress  in  HecOfiTlizailCe    i  re-kog'ni-ianB  ),    in 

ire   wi*   rei*»ed   bi  "^""Ji "'^'^    law.      an      obligation 
oF   record   which   a   man   enters   Into   be- 

-ttr't,    a    *n«-  (ore  umt  court  of   record,   or  magistrals 

vocal     compo*i-  duty    authorised,    with    particular   condi- 

aa  air  in  baring  tiona:    as    to   appear   at    lb?    assigns    or 

arrangement,  and  quarter-sesniona,   (o   keep   the   peace,   etc. 

■nolrocted  melody,  B»r>/|lVt     (  rek'o-la  J,    or    Itl (  ui.l,n f, 

il   succession   and  ■*»>"«*"    Fkiakh   or   Niss,   tlie   name 


aasion.    tbeoce  ipread  tbroughon 
rret  or    in    France,   before    the    t.tcvolui 
twits-    had    ltte   house*.     The   onii-r   ■ 


are  at  ruck  by 
meotB  to  give 
intimate  lo  hin 
oud.  which  U 
'-  when  all,  or 
the  i 


lie  Bin irer   the  pitch,  and 
the   harmony.     The  aec- 

i  considerable  portion,  of 
of   the   orchestra   accotn- 


Reclamation    f™Ia'^*''oUfeVtiitit" 

of  arid  and  semi-arid  lands.  A  reclama- 
tion act  was  passed  by  the  United  States 
government  in  190Z  under  which  the 
government  is  building  irrigation  works 
and  selling  the  water  thus  obtained  to 
settlers  at  price*  sufficient  to  repay  the 
cost  of  construction,  the  funds  set  aside 
for  this  purpose  being  the  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  public  lands.  As  a  result 
about  SW.OOO.OOO  has  been  received  and 
|4&000,000  spent  up  to  1910.  The  total 
coat  of  all  irrigation  projects  now  in 
view  is  estimated  at  about  S120.000.000. 
and  the  amount  of  land  to  be  reclaimed 
over  3,000,0110  acres.  The  cost  per  acre 
is  less  than  $40. 
'  R*>r>1tifl  <re-k!in,  Jean  Jacques 
•BCC1US  Kusf.r..  a  French  geograph- 
ical writer,  born  in  1S30.  He  left  Franc, 
in  1851  and  Bpent  several  years  In  travel, 
afterwards  publishing  a  great  numb-  : 
of  works,  (he  result*  of  his  voyages  aril 
geographical  rosea  rches.  Among  hin 
chief  works  are  La  Trrrt,  the  Englii  '. 
edition  of  which.  The  Earth,  has  been 
very  popular,  nnd  an  exhaustive  Qti 
graphie  Unircrirtle,  which,  voluminoi 
as  It  Is.  he  lived  to  complete.  Being  an 
'  '  t  Involved  B 


Eeconnaissance  JJSSSVSK; .„ 

examination  of  a  territory  or  of  an 
enemy's  position,  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
recting military  opera  tiona.  In  future 
wars  flying  machines  are  likely  to  b" 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  term  is  alsn 
used  In  geodetic*,  etc.,  a  reconnaissanct 
being  an  examination  of  a  region  as  to 
its  general  natural  features,  preparatory 
to  a  more  particular  survey,  us  for  de- 
termining the  locution  of  a  road,  a  rail* 
way,  a  canal,  or  tbe  like. 

Becord  £f  "*<"• TS'"'«",°H, 

account  of  any  facts  and  proceedings. 
whether  public  or  private,  entered  in  a 
book  for  preservation.  In  a  popular 
sense  the   term  record*  la  applied   to  all 


England  have  been  regularly  preserved 
aince  1100.  In  1857  the  master  of  tbe 
rolls  began  tbe  publication  of  the  valu- 
able series  of  chronicles  and  memorials 
known  bb  the  Rolls  Series.  The  records 
or  archives  of  the  United  Slates  are 
easily  accessible,  and  proper  recommenda- 


-i" 


1*71 


and    ' 


i   for  life,  bet 

l.H7!>.  He  earned  I 
r-tu  his  extreme  vier  - 
is.  He  (lied  July  I. 
iree    brothers,     two    if 

iRenti    of    Paris,    and 
engaged    in    literary 


miiliei.tk  MtfaajonlM  in  writing  of  Judi- 
cial act*  and  proceedings,  contained  In 
roll*  of  parchment  and  preserved,  the 
court*  of  which  the  proceedings  are  Ibua 
preserved  bring  called  courts  of  reword. 
In  Heal*  law  the  record  ■■niinlsta  of  tbe 
written  atntfinents  or  nleflilitiin  <>f  parties 
in  a  litigation,  and  the  ■  rlonlng  of  the 
record'  U  a  formal  step,  aatftiutn-d  hj 
the  judge,  after  each  parly  Im-  put  for- 
wnfd  all  he  wiahet  to  say  by  way  of 
statement  and  answer. 

itecoraer  ltii,  ,.lu..f  j,,^,^,,  SSH  °. 

a  borough  or  rtty.  excrciriug  within  it. 
in  criminal  matters,  the  juriuJictlnn  of 
a  court  of  r»conl,  whence  hi*  title  i* 
derived.     The  appointment  o(  recorder*  Is 


.Recorder 


Bed  Bank 


vested  In  the  crown,  and  the  selection  is 
confined  to  barristers  of  five  years'  stand- 
ing. The  same  name  is  given  to  similar 
legal  functionaries  elsewhere,  as  in  some 
American  cities. 

Recorder,  a  m,usIcal  instrument,  for- 
**^vw***^  '  merly  much  used,  resem- 
bling a  flageolet  in  shape.  The  instru- 
ment was  wider  in  the  lower  half  than 
in  the  upper;  its  tones  were  soft  and 
pleasing,  and  an  octave  higher  than  the 
flute. 
Becriliting.      See  Enlistment. 

Bectanele   (wk'tang-gn,  a  right- 

^^  "       angled  parallelogram,  or  a 

quadrilateral  figure  having  nil  its  angles, 
right  angles  and  its  opposite  sides  equal. 
Every  rectangle  is  saiu  to  be  contained 
by  any  two  of  the  sides  about  one  of  its 
right   angles. 

Bectlfv  (rek'ti-fl) ,  in  chemistry,  to 
*  refine  by  repeated  distillation 
or  sublimation,  by  which  the  tine  parts 
of  a  substance  (as  some  kind  of  spirits) 
are  separated  from  the  grosser.  To 
rectify  liquors,  in  the  spirit  trade,  is  to 
convert  the  alcohol  produced  by  the  dis- 
tiller into  gin,  brandy,  etc..  by  adding 
flavoring  materials  to  it.  Thus  in  order 
to  convert  the  spirit  into  London  gin, 
juniper  berries  and  coriander  seeds  are 
added  previous  to  the  last  rectification. 
(Enanthic  ether  and  other  things  give  the 
flavor  of  brandy. 

Hector  (r«'k'tur),  in  the  English 
Church,  a  clergyman  who  has 
the  charge  and  cure  of  a  parish,  and  has 
the  parsonage  and  tithes;  or  the  parson 
of  a  parish  where  the  tit h*»s  are  not  im- 
propriate. The  heads  of  Exercr  and  Lin- 
coln colleges.  Oxford,  are  also  so-called, 
and  the  rhief  elective  officer  of  the  Scot- 
tish universities  receives  the  same  title. 
In  Scut  land  it  is  also  the  title  of  the 
head-master  of  an  academy  or  important 
public  school. 

PAnfnm  (rck'tuinh  in  anatomy,  the 
ACbtUUi     tl|inJ    nni|     ]:t%tl     Jmrl     of    th|1 

large  intestine  opening  at  the  anus:  so 
named  frum  an  erroneous  notion  of  the 
old   anatomists   that    it    was  straight. 

Becurrine  Series    **-*"*""*>' .•» 

in  whi'-h  the  co»'ihVients  of  the  Mi«ce*si\e 
powers  of  x  an*  fnrried  frmn  a  certain 
number  of  the  prereilinj;  coefficients  nc- 
cordini:  to  some  invariable  law.  Thus 
of-    (a  ■*-  1  i    s  ■!-    Win    I   "J »    •/•-"  -•■     (."•  a 

4-  ;p  j--  ;-    (."in  -\  r»»  s-  •-    ...    is 

a  rerurrim:  M-iie--. 

"RonncQ-nf     <  nk^i  -  z;ini   i,    in    English 

necusant   lliMlll.Vi    ..,,,,.   Il|f.    -.11|<ir. 

mation.  a  person  who  refii*>ei|  »«r  ni-nlei-Msl 
lu  attend  divine  sen  ice  on  Sundays  and 


holidays  in  the  Established  Church,  or 
to  worship  according  to  its  forms. 
Heavy  penalties  were  formerly  inflicted 
on  such  persons,  but  they  pressed  far 
more  lightly  on  the  simple  recusant  or 
nonconformist  than  on  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic recusant.  In  23  Elizabeth  the  file 
was  made  for  every  month  £20:  and 
later  in  the  same  reign  it  was  enacted 
that  if  recusants  did  not  submit  within 
throe  months  after  conviction  they  might, 
upon  the  requisition  of  four  justices  of 
the  peace,  be  compelled  to  abjure  and  re- 
nounce the  realm;  and  if  they  did  not 
depart,  or  if  they  returned  without  due 
license,  they  were  to  be  treated  as  felons, 
and  suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Bed  one  of  tDe  Primary  colors,  the 
*  color  of  that  part  of  the  spectrum 
which  is  farthest  from  the  violet.  The 
red  rays  are  the  least  refrangible  of  all 
the  rays  of  light.  (See  Color.)  Red 
pigments  or  coloring  matters  include  ver- 
milion, realgar,  cochineal,  lakes  and 
madders,  coal-tar  colors,  etc.  The  differ* 
ent  forms  of  oxide  of  iron  are  Indian 
red,  which  is  pure,  finely  ground  hama- 
tite;  Venetian  red  and  cotcotkar.  which 
are  coarser  forms  of  the  same  substance. 
Minium  or  lead  oxide,  and  another  form 
of  the  same  substance  containing  a  little 
carbonate,  are  known  as  Pant  red. 

Bed  Admiral  Butterfly  j  *««•» 

ta),  the  popular  name  of  a  common  but- 
terfly. The  anterior  wings  are  marked 
by  a  broad  red  band,  outside  of  which  are 
six  white  markings,  while  a  bluish  streak 
follows  the  wing-margin.  The  posterior 
wings  are  bordered  with  red,  dotted  with 
black  spots,  and  have  two  bluish  mark- 
ings. 
P prion     (re-dan'),    in    field    fortifica- 

xieaan  tion     the    ^mfiint    kind    ^ 

work  employed,  consisting  of  two  para- 
pets of  earth  raised  so  as  to  form  a 
salient  angle,  with  the  apex  towards  tbt 
enemy    and     unprotected    on    the 


Redan  •. 


Several     redans     connected     by     curtains 

form   lines  of  intrenchment. 

PaA  "RqtiV     &   borough  of  Monmouth 

itea  J>anK,   0o    New  JeraeJt  on  tn« 

Shrewsbury    River,   20  miles   8.   of   New 
York,      it   has   manufactures  of  automo-. 
biles,  |>oilers,  carriages,  etc.     Also  a  sum* 
iner  resort.     I'op.  02ol. 


Bed-bird 


Sftd-Mril     *ta  popular  same  of  my-  1890,  he  ajid  his  followers  stampeded  to 

AMU,    HUU,       erJ|j     ^^     ^     the      Unite<J  the   hil]^       Jn    hig    later    yearg   he   wa8    kept 

States,  aa  the  cardinal*  the  scarlet  tan-  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  where  he  died 
anr,  and  the  summer  tanager,  or  red-bird  December  10,  1900,  about  00  years  of  age. 
UHrmm§9  rotra),  Hed  Corfl.1  (Corallium  rubrum),  an 
Ktfai-hfMllr  *  ****  containing  the  *■*'**  VW1W  important  genus  of  sclero- 
mwv»j  nameg  of  all  the  persons  basic  corals  belonging  to  the  order  Alcy- 
1b  the  serrice  of  the  English  government  onaria.  Red  coral  is  highly  valued  for 
The  rW-6oofc  of  ike  emckequer  is  an  an-  the  manufacture  of  jewelry,  and  is  ob- 
dCDt  Bnglish  record  in  which  are  regis-  tained  from  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  Italy,  and 
tend  the  names  of  all  that  held  lands  per  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
baron iam  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  Pad  Prnaa  SLnrnA+iAa  benevolent  as- 
Redhrftftfit  or  Robin  Redbreast  ILCa  V'r0B*  D0Cie''ie8>  sociations  es- 
.rauuxvaot,  {Eryth&cu*  rubecdla),  a  tablished  immediately  after  the  Geneva 
species  of  bird  belonging  to  the  ln»n-  Convention  of  1863  for  the  purpose  of 
tirostral  section  of  the  Insessores,  and  to  assisting  the  wounded  in  time  of  war. 
the  family  Sylviadae,  or  warblers.  The  A  central  international  committee  main- 
red  breast  of  the  male  is  the  distinguish-  tains  the  connection  between  the  various 
ing  feature  of  these  well-known  birds,  the  societies.  The  distinctive  badge  of  the 
female  possessing  the  breast  of  a  duller  societies  is  a  red  Greek  cross  on  a  white 
yellowish -brown  color.  The  young  are  of  ground.  Since  their  institution  they 
a  dull  yellowish-green  color,  and  want  the  have  done  much  to  alleviate  the  horrors 
characteristic  breast-coloring  of  the  adult,  of  war  and  have  lent  their  aid  in  dis- 
In  Britain  the  redbreast  is  a  permanent  asters  of  various  kinds.  (See  Geneva 
resident,  but  in  more  northern  countries  Convention,)  An  association  bearing  the 
it  appears  to  be  migratory,  flying  south-  title  of  the  American  National  Hed  Cross 
wards  in  winter.  It  is  a  permanent  bird  was  incorporated  by  Congress  in  11)01,  on 
In  all  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  lines  of  the  Geneva  Red  Cross  Society 
it  also  occurs  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  North  of  1803.  During  the  European  war 
Africa.  The  nest  is  made  of  moss  and  (Q-  t\)  the  American  branch  of  this  or- 
leavee,  and  is  lined  internally  with  ganizntion  became  marvelously  active, 
feathers.  The  eggs  number  five  or  six,  bringing  relief  to  every  nation  engaged  in 
and  are  white,  spotted  with  pale  brown,  warlike  operations.  Before  the  entry  of 
The  robin  redbreast  of  America  is  a  the  United  States  into  the  war  money  and 
thrush,  the  MerUla  migratoria,  congeneric  supplies  valued  at  $4,000,000  had  been 
with  the  British  blackbird :  and  one  of  the  contributed  for  this  work  and  within  six 
bluebirds,  the  Rialia  sialis,  is  usually  months  thereafter  an  additional  fund  of 
called  the  blue  rubin.  The  species  of  the  ovvr  $100,000,000  had  been  raised.  The 
Australian  genus  Petrarea,  allred  to  the  membership,  280.000  on  Dec.  1,  1016.  had 
whea tears,  and  remarkable  for  their  hecome  more  than  3,500,000  in  Sent., 
bright  plumage,  are  called  'robins.  1017,  while  12,000  nurses  were  enrolled. 
lt*ri  fVrlor  a  species  of  juniper  Tno  headquarters  of  the  society  were  at 
ACUVCUtti,  (Jantperus  virginulna),  Washington,  with  Woodrow  Wilson  as 
found  in  the  I'nited  States  and  the  West  president  and  William  II.  Taft  as  vice- 
Indies;  the  heart  wood  is  of  a  bright  red,  president,  but  in  every  town  and  village  of 
smooth,  and  moderately  soft,  and  is  in  th<*  Tnited  States  materials  for  the  use  of 
much  request  for  the  wooden  covering  of  tno  swiety  were  being  diligently  prepared- 
black-lead  pencils.  The  demand  for  this  while  throughout  the  warring  countries  of 
purpose  is  so  great  that  the  tree  is  be-  Europe  the  agents  of  the  society  were 
coming  very  scarce.  everywhere  engaged  in  the  work  of  relief. 

Eed  Chalk.  seeReMe.  Bed  Currant   ffi^J&K^ 

PpJ  pinild      a     no>d     chief    of     the  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  indigenous  in  the 

acu  v/iuuu,    SioUX  iU(iiunMt  born  nbout  northern  portion*  of  Enroi»e  and  America. 

1820,   and   the  last  of  the  famous  chiefs  TJ»°  juice  of  the  fruit  is  used  for  making 

of  the  Sioux  nation.     He  first  came  into  Jelv^,ln<,  a  well-known  fermented  liquor 

notice   as   the    leader   in    the    Fetterman  called  currant  wine. 

massacre  of  ISM  in  Wyoming,  when  1<M)  Rttd.rlppr        «*>«  s?#„„ 

men    commanded    by    Captain    Fetterman  ■nci1  UCCr*       kSl*  Mai7' 

were    surrounded    and    all    killed.      Made  PWMirnri      (red'dieh).  a  town i  of  Ene> 

leader  of  the  Sioux   warriors,  he  became  *VCUU1V^11      land,  county  of  \\ orcejter, 

a    terror    to    the    whites    in    the    region  12V&  mile*  a.  a.  w.  of  Birmingham.     It  is 

where    he    ruh-d,    making    frequent    raida  irregularly  but  generally  well  built,  and 

and      committing      many      depredations,  has  manufactures  of  needles,  hooka  f 

After  the   battle  of   Wounded   Knee,  ia  eyes,  and  fishing-tackle.    Pop.  15,463. 


Redemption  Bedondillas 

Redemption  <JS2rt»a$>l£m»5  Bed  Hkad,  **^-«£s*  <* 

(Jod's  favor  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Ulster,  but  granted  to  baronets  as  their 
Christ ;  the  ransom  or  deliverance  of  sin-  distinguishing  badge  on  the  institution 
tiers  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  the  of  the  order  in  1G11.  It  consists  of  a 
penalties  of  God's  violated  law  by  the  sinister  (or  left)  hand,  open,  erect,  •how- 
atonement  of  Christ.  ing  the  palm. 

Bedemption,  E(*mTr  0F-  See  *****  Bed  Indians.     See  *■««■«■ 

BedemptOristS   (re-demp'tor-isti).  Badlands,   ?,  cit*  in,San  Bernardino 

Mvuviufm^vg   ft     reilgl0U8    congre-  ••■'*'***«*"**,»j   C0#f    California,     8    miles 

gntion  founded   in   Naples  by  Liguori  in  s.   E.  of   San   Bernardino.     It   la   in  the 

1732.     They    devote    themselves    to    the  center   of   the    orange   country   and   hat 

education    of   youth    and    the    spread    of  canning  and  packing  industries,  etc    Also 

Ho  man    Catholicism.     They    style    them-  a  mountain  resort. .  Pop.  0571. 

selves    members    of    the   congregation    of  TtfkA-\t>nt\     (Pbs04),  an  oxide  of  lead 

the  Holy  Redeemer.     By  the  law  of  1872  "n'cu  1CttU    produced    bj    heating    the 

they   were  expelled   from   Germany,   and  protoxide  in  contact  with  air.     It  la  much 

in  the  year  1880  France  treated  them  in  used    as    a    pigment,    and    is    commonly 

the  same  manner.     They  are  also  called  known  as  Minium, 

Liguoriats.  Bed-Men      Improved    Order    of,    a 

Bed-fish      a  8PecJes  ot  fish   (Sebastes  >     social   and   benevolent  or- 

>     marlnus)   found  on  the  At-  ganization  founded  in  the  United  States 

lantic   coast  of   North  America,   a  large  in  1763,  and  again  in  1834.     It  ia  baaed 

red   fish  caught  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  customs  of  the  American  aborig* 

for    food.     A    smaller    species    (8.    vivi-  ines  and  is  the  oldest  society  of  its  kind 

prirus )    receives   the   same  name,   and   is  founded  in  the  United  States.    The  order 

called  also  Red-perch,  Rose-fish,  etc.    The  is  composed  of  subordinate  bodies  called 

bergylt    (which   see)    is  closely   akin.  tribes,    officered    by    sachems,    sagamores, 

Bedi?ra.Ve     (red'*?1**"')*  Richard, born  prophets,   etc.    There  are  over  5200  of 

o               in    London    in    1804;    be-  these  tribes,  with  a  membership  of  nearly 

came   a   student   of   the   Royal   Academy  500,000. 

in    1S2G;    his   first   notable   picture  was  RArimnTirl     John  Edward,  Irish  statea- 

OuUivcr  at  the  Farmer's  Table;  in  1840,  ■M*?ulllvliU>  man,  born  at  Waterford  in 

when   he  exhibited   The  Reduced  Gentle-  1851,  became  a  barrister  at  Gray's  Inn 

man  s  Daughter,  he  was  elected  an  As-  1886,   and   in   Ireland  1887.     He  was  a 

sociate,    and    in    1851    became    a    Roval  member  of   Parliament  from   New   Rosa, 

Academician.     He    produced    other   valu-  1881-85;    North    Wexford,    1885-91,    and 

able    paintings    and     from    being    head-  Waterford  since  1801.     He  was  leader  of 

master    of    the    Government    School    of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  and  under  his 

Design    he    became    inspector-general    of  leadership  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  passed 

art  schools,  and  arranged  the  Museum  of  in   1914,   but  was   postponed  during   the 

Art  at  South  Kensington.     He  was  joint  w»r.    He  died  Mar.  6,  1918. 

author  with  his  brother  of  .4  Century  of  fted  Oak      c<mnt/  seat  °*  Montgomery 

fainter*    (ISM.)     Among  his   later   pic-  m   „      \    Co.,  Iowa,  54  miles  by  rail 

tun-*   were   Sermon*  in  Stones    (1871*  ;  e.    of   Omaha.     It   has   iron  works,    flour 

The  Oak  of  the  Mill  Head  (187G)  ;  Fri-  mill»  Pipe  works,  etc    Pop.  (1920)  867a 

day   Street,    Wotton    (1878);    and    Hid-  Red  Ochre,     a  name  common  to  •?!• 

dm  Among  the  Hills   (1881).     He  died  t        ,             !     nety  of  pigment*,  rather 

Dpi-.    14.    l&M.— His    brother    Samuel,  than  dosignating  an  individual  color,  and 

iM.rn    lso-J:   died   1*70,   is  chiefly   known  comprehending  Indian  red,  light  red.  Ve- 

for    his    Dictionary    of    Artists    of    the  notuin   red,   scarlet  ochre,   Indian   ochre, 

liritish    School  reddle,  bole,  and  other  oxides  of  iron.    As 

Hod  ftum      the    popular    name    of    a  a   mineral    it   designates    a   soft   earthy 

JteaUUm,    florid  r».|iption  usnnljy  ^  variety  of, hematite. 

curring  in  infants  before  and  during  first  BedondlllaS      *  red-on-dllyas  ),     tne 

dentition,    and    appearing    on    the    most  .         .          .-     A,    na.me  *»*«»  to  I  ape- 

...xpoM.,1   parts,   as   the   face,   neck,   arms,  w«»  .of  versification  formerly  used  in  the 

and   humk     It   is  almost   ahvavs  an   in-  %>uth   of  Kurope,  consisting  of  m  unloa 

ii.M-..nt    disease,   and  seldom   lasts  over  a  °J  v*™"  of  t<m\\  ■%  ^If1*!!1  "iMSS 

,„n,,tii  °*  which  generally  the  first  rhymed  with 

t%    j  'rt          j.            r.n»   of   ti.o    \„utm  tno  fourth  and  the  second  with  the  third. 

Bed  Gum-tree,    ?."«   ?'„,?  ?.n:V  ?K"  At  a  later  period  verses  of  six  and  eight 


Bed  Orpiment 


Bed  Sea 


("i.   whether  ilirj  made  perfect  rhymes  or 

Bed  Orpiment.    8*me  •*  *«"fr™-- 

Bedont  <r*-do?1').  In  fortification.  ■ 
v  gratia]  name  for  nearly  every 
class  of  works  wholly  inclosed  and  un- 
defended by  reentering  or  flanking  an-  ed  la  1813 
gles.  The  word  is,  however,  most  gen-  " 
rrsily  used  for  a  small  inclosed  work  of 
various  form  —  polygon*!,  square,  trian- 
gular, or  even  circular,  and  used  mainly 
a*  a  temporary  field  work. 

Bed  Pine,    a  f1*™  ,of  pin^  (J>"* 


length  in  665  miles,  525  of  which  are  in 
the  Called  States.  In  Manitoba  it  re- 
ceives the  Assiuibcine,  another  large 
stream,  at  its  junction  with  which  stands 
(he  town  i.f  Winnipeg. 

Bed  Biver  Settlement,  B„,,7**: 


river;  repurchased  by  the  Hudson's  R«V 
Company  in  133d;  finally  transferred 
to  the  Canadian  government  in  1870. 
and   sow  made  pa~t   <>f   the   province  of 


3   u 


led    .Vo. 


and  ■hip-building.  It  prod  aces  turpen- 
tine, tar,  pitch,  resin,  and  lampblack. 

Bed-pole.  ™2P^*JB*m*,*!???J? 

■*""*'*  r™"!  several  species  of  linnets. 
The  greater  red  pole  Is  the  LinOta  eon- 
nabina;  the  mealy  red-pole  is  the  L. 
borcilit  or  canttctnt;  and  the  little  red- 
pole  is  the  L.  tinaria.  The  same  name  Is 
given  to  the  Sylvicola  petechia  of  Amer- 
ica, also  called  the  red-headed  icarbler  and 
yellow  red-pole. 

Bed  Biver  a  iar«e  riTer  of  th« 
Aeu  JfclVCr,  yjnitBd  States,  the 
southernmost  of  the  great  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  rises  In  northern 
Texas,  and  has  several  sources,  the  chief, 


Ito 


e  bout 


Tel 


and 


Oklahoma.  The  at  ream  then 
nows  E.  B.  E.,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Arknusus; 
cuta  off  a  corner  of  tbe  latter  state,  and 
then  flowing  through  Louisiana,  falls 
into  tbe  Mississippi,  125  miles  MAbsrMt 
of  New  Orleans;  total  course  estimated 
at  1550  miles;  chief  affluents  —  the 
Washita,  which  joins  it  in  Louisiana,  and 
the  False  Washita,  which  it  receives  In 
Oklahoma.  Much  of  its  ™w  is 
through  rich  prairies.  About  ISM  miles 
of  the  river  ore  useful  for  nnvigLiticn, 
but  its  mouth  at  low  water  can  be  entered 
only  by  hosts  drawing  2  feet. 
Bed  Biver  or  Soko-ka,  a  large 
MQ  -*1»«rt  river  of  Tonqum  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Ceteen  and  S..nu-- 
shni.  the  former  rising  in  China,  the 
bitter  in  Coos.  It  flows  a.  r...  pusses 
Hanoi,  and  falls  by  several  mouths  into 
the  Gulf  of  Tonnuin. 

Red  Biver  of  the  North,  t  ^ 

America,  which   rises  In   Elbow   Cake,   iu 
Minri-.ntii.     Ilmts    smith    and    nmthw.'-i. 
and  then   nenrlv   north,   croyialnf 
Cn iter]    Stales    into    Manitoba,    where    It 
falls    inio     Luke    Winnipeg,     lis     entire 


nacess.  It  has  simple  alternate  leaves 
Bud  large  red  roots,  and  is  found  In 
North  America,  where  the  leaves  are 
used  sometimes  to   make   an   infusion   of 

Bedrnth  (wd'ruth),  a  market  town 
Jfceuru"1  of  England,  county  of  Corn- 
wall, 9}  miles  northwest  of  Falmouth. 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  employed 
in  tbe  tin  and  copper  mines  of  the 
neighborhood.  Pop.  (1011)  10,815. 
Bed  Sea  or  Arabia:*  Guir,  a  branch 
-H.eU  °ea»  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  com- 
municating with  it  by  the  Strait  of  Bab- 
el-Mandeb,  stretching  ia  a  S.  N.  w.  direc- 
tion between  Arabia  on  the  east, 
Abyssinia,  Nubia,  ntul  Egypt  on  tbe  west, 
and  connected  with  the  Mi-dltcrranean 
on  tbe  north  by  the  Sum  ("mini.  It 
forms  a  long  and  narrow  expanse,  stretch- 
ing for  1450  miles,  with  a  hrea '  ' 

™  miles,  but  uimiu 

ths 

hicu.  forming  the  (iulf 
Akii!>,i.  timet  rales  into  Arabia  for  about 
100  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
about  15  miles;  while  the  other,  forming 
the  Gulf  of  Sues,  penetrates  between 
Arabia  and  Egypt  for  about  200  miles, 
with  nn  overage  breadth  of  about  Iflj 
mile*.  The  shores  etant  generally  of  ■ 
low,  sandy  tract,  varying  in  whllli  from 
10  to  30  miles,  and  suddenly  terminated 
hv  the  abulnii'M*  "f  a  Ifdli  tnlile-lnnd  of 
3000  feet,  to  tlOOO  foot  high.  Occupying 
n  long  deep  \slley  'his  water  cipaiUM 
has  gradually  been  divided  into  Ihreit 
channels  formed  by  coral  reefs  and  Is- 
lands. In  the  mpiiti  channel  tbe  depth 
reaches  in  one  place  MM  fathoms,  but 
diminishes  towards  the  cfttn'iullles  to  40 
fnthotns,  while  in  the  harbor  of  Sn.v  it 
nne'tint.  in  only  :t  falliom*.  Kfimi 
October  to  May.  when  the  wind  sets 
steadily  from  tbe  south,  a  strong  current 
flows  to  from  the  Strait  of  Bsb-ol- 
Matideli:   while  from  May  to  October-  the 


Redshank 


north  wind  continues  to  blow.  whiA 
fives  the  current  a  southern  direction. 
The  result  of  this  is  to  raise  the  sea- 
level  by  several  feet  north  and  south 
alternately.  The  atmosphere  Is  exces- 
sively hot  in  the  warm  season.  The  prin- 
cipal harbors  of  the  Red  Sea  are.  on 
the  African  coast,  Suez.  Kosseir,  Suakin, 
and  Massowa :  and  on  the  Arabian  const, 
Jedda  (tie  port  of  Mecca).  Hodeidn, 
and  Mocba.  The  cross  trade  consists 
chiefly    of    staves    from    Africa    and    pil- 

Gims  to  Mecca,  but  the  through  traffic 
s  been  immensely  increased  by  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  Israelites  are  supposed  to 
have  crossed  the  lied  Sea  at  its  northern 
extremity  in  tbe  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  near 
the  town  of  that  name,  but  opinions 
vary  as  to  the  precise  spot. 
Bed  "thank     e  bird  of  the  e<,nuB  T°- 

called  from  Its  red  legs.  It  is  about  II 
Inches  long,  and  is  known  as  a  summer 
hird  of  passage  in  the  northern  parts  of 


Bed-wood 

Ked-tOt)  P  w*ll-known  species  of 
■»«»  wy,  bent-grass,  the  Afnttii 
vulpirii,  highly  valued  In  United  States 
fur  pasturage  and  hay  for  cattle.  Called 
also   Englith    Orait   and  Herd't-grau, 

Reductio  ad  absurdum,  J^0^ 

argument  much  used  in  geometry,  which 
proves   not   the    thing   asserted,   but   the 

absurdity  of  everything;  which  contra- 
dicts it.  In  this  way  tbe  proposition  is 
not  proved  in  a  direct  manner  oy  princi- 
ples before  lsid  down,  but  It  Is  shown 
I  hat  tbe  contrary  is  absurd  or  impossible. 
Rprlnrtinn      (re-duk'shun),    in    arita- 


shank  (T.  tm 
In  its  spring 

Bed-snow, 

cut)  visits  Northern  Europe 
See  Protococcux. 

Redstart, 

family    Bylvli 

redbreast,    in 

a  summer  bin 
■weet  song. 

run 
nlic. 
it     hi 

1  .if 
Tbe 

■in!    (Ituti. 
i)      bi'loiiiri 
iie:irly     a!) 

■>     slender 
tail   is   red. 

ilia    pkarni- 

ni:     to     tbe 
ied    to    the 

bill.     It    is 

Britain    as 
i  has  a  soft 
whence  the 

.  one  denomination  into  an- 
other, as  farthings  to  shillings,  or  shil- 
lings to  farthings;  pounds,  ounces,  penny- 
weights, and  grains  to  grains,  or  grsins 

"Rprl-Wfltpr        a  disease  of  cattle,  and 

nea  water,     ^„ioiun     ot  ■JJJJ 

in  which  tbe  appetite  and  rumination 
become  irregular,  tbe  bowels  speedily  be- 
come constipated,  and  tbe  urine  reddened 
with  broken-down  red  globules  of  blood 
It  is  canned  by  eating  coarse.  Indigestible, 
innutritive  food,  by  continued  exposure 
to  inclement  weather,  and  other  causes 
which  lead  to  a  deteriorated  state  of  the 
blood.  Called  also  Bloody  Urine,  Hawi*- 
tvria,  and  Moor-ill. 
RfrlwiTiP-      a  species  of  thrush   (T«r> 

as  a  winter  bird  of  passage.  It  spends 
the  summer  in  tbe  northern  parts  of 
Kurope  and  Asia,  Its  winter  range  ex- 
tending to  tbe  Mediterranean.  It  Is 
about  final  to  the  song  thrush  in  six*, 
congregates  In  large  flocks,  and  has  an 
exquisite  song. 

Bed  Wing,   SJfcSffaSJ! 

mi  the  Mississippi,  41  miles  a.  t  nf  St. 
Paul.  It  bus  a  <-ity  hall,  Lutheran 
Ladies'    Seminary,    Red    Wing   Seminary, 

Stale  Tririnicn:  Keliunl,  etc.    KliippinK  pcint 

fnr  wl t.  and   has  flour  mills,  furniture 

and  motor  factr.ri.-s.  etc.      1'op.  WB7. 
Rerl-WiMtrl       "le  nalne  o(  various  sorts 

i\ea  wooa,    llf  wood  o(  m  ni  m1 

as  an  Indian  ilveivood,  the  produce  of 
I'lvrorarpun     xaiitallnvt;     the     Wood     of 


—  or  Andaman  wood;  that  of  Cossd- 
tha»  colubrlnu:  the  red-wood  of  the 
llnbamns;  that  of  Sequoia  semnerrsrema, 
„  coniferous  jr.-.-  of  California,  the  red- 
wood of  the  limber  trade;  that  of 
tfapmltln  /cbrifuaa.  of  which  the  hat*  b 
dMi]  In  India  for  fevers  and  has  been 
employed  successfully  in  Europe  for 
lynhus.    Tbe  Callfornbui  red-wood  la  tht 


Reef 


best  known.  The  tre*  reaches  n  very 
great  nine,  mill  furim  f  uresis  in  the  coast 
mountains  of  California.  It  is  closely 
related  to  the  giant  trees  of  California. 
The  red-wood  trees  range  from  4  to  6 
f«*t  Id  diameter.  The  lumber  from  it  is 
of  B  deep  red  color,  takes  n  beautiful 
polish.  «nd  is  much  valued  for  decora' 
live  purposes. 


i   of   Longford.    Westtneath,   nod    Itoa- 
umou.   IT   miles   long  and   1   mile  to  6 
miles   broad,   studded   with   islands. 
TtpeVinV     < ri*J«»k ;   Hint   Is   roebuck),  a 
-n-eeuuH.    gI)ede(l  of  f^uth  Atrieail  ante. 

lope,  the  AnIUCpc  cnpreola*.  The  honis 
are  smooth,  long,  utrn ilt til.  mid  -lendm-. 
The  reebok  is  2)  feet  high  at  the 
■boulder,  of  a  slighter  and  more  graceful 
form  than  the  generality  of  other  ante- 
It.  pes.    and    extremely   swift. 

Reed    <u'"u-  "  '""""  "H1,uU-v  "''",i"*i 

,Ivrcu  indis.-rimiiistHytoull  tall,  broad- 
leaved  grasses  which  grow  along  the 
banka  of  streams,  pools,  and  lakes,  and 
even  to  other  plants  with  similar  leaves, 
growing  In  such  situations,  as  the  bam- 
boo. Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  is 
the  name  given  to  plants  of  the  genera 
Amndo.  Piamma,  and  Phragmltei,  and 
especially  to  Fhraqmitet  communis  (the 
common  reed).  This,  the  largest  of  all 
the  grasses  of  northern  climates,  is  used 
for  roofing  cottages,  etc.  It  is  exceeded 
in  size  by  the  Amndo  donas  of  Southern 
Europe,  which  sometimes  grows  to  the 
height  of  12  feet.  The  sea-reed  or  mat- 
grass  (Ammopnila  (or  Piamma)  area- 
aria)  Is  often  an  important  agent  Id 
binding  together  the  masses  of  loose  a  ,1 
on  sea-shores.  The  bur-reed  (reed- 
grass)  Is  of  the  genus  Sparganivm  of  Ihe 
reed-mace  order.     See  Reed-mace. 

Heed.    in  .'°y*ic-  ,_a  .^b™tb?.¥. 


in  1-S':0  and  studied  law.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  .Maine  legislature  ItiiW-TU  and 
attorney -general  of  Ihe  slate  1S70-T2. 
In  1S7U  he  was  elected  in  Congress,  and 
was  Speaker  of  the  House  for  three 
terms.  As  such  he  proved  an  able 
parliamentarian!  and  became  widely 
known  for  his  energy  and  arbitrary  de- 
cision in  lS'.K)  of  counting  a  ijuonitn  of 
members  priwi-nt  despite,  their  declining 
to  vote.  This  decision  as  to  actual  pres- 
ence and  constructive  absence  made  biin 
hitler  enemies.  Imt  wax  sustained  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  lie  resigned  In 
1800  and  engaged  in  lego!  business  in 
New    York,    when-    lie   died    I »....-.    II.    1002. 

Reed  Bird.   ■■  n™  *««*•*■ 
Reed-mace  ^^%^mH 

order  Tjrplincen',  Two  aia-ei.ti  are  com- 
mon, T,  latifolia,  or  greater  reed-mnca, 
am)  T.  ottguitifiJia.  the  leaser.  These 
plants  are  al-o  known  by  ihe  nnrue  or 
oot-taU,  anil  grow  in  ditches  and  marshy 
places,  and  on  the  borders  of  ponds,  lakes, 
and  rivers.  They  are  tall,  stout,  erect 
plants,  sometimes  6  or  8  feet  high,  with 
creeping  root-stocks,  long  flag-like  leaves, 
and  long  dense  cylindrical  brown  spikes 
of  minute   flowers.     Tbey   are  sometime* 

'-  -died  bulrush. 

.  a  certain  portion  of  a  sail 
between  the  top  or  bottom  and 
s  row  of  eyelet-boles  running  across  the 
sail,  one  or  more  reefs  being  folded  or 
rolled  up  to  contract  the  sail  In  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  the  wind.  There 
■re  sets  of  cords  called  retf-painU  at- 
tached to  the  sail  for  tying  up  the  reefs. 


Keef  <'»>■ 


Mngm 


the 


luthp 


through  which  a  hautboy,  baasoon, 
clarinet  is  blown,  originally  made  H 
reed;  or  one  of  the  thin  plates  of  meiul 
whose  vibrations  produce  the  noles  uf 
■n  accordion,  concertina,  or  harmoni.  ■ 
or  a  similar  contrivance  in  an  orgini- 
plpe. 

Henri      Sik  EnwAKii  Jameb,  naval  ar 
■tteeil»    tect.    horn    in    1*1(1.      He   was      . 
one   time   connected    ivtlli    Sheemess  di 
yard,    and    having    become    an    authority 
on   naval   architecture   he   was   appolc 
chief  constructor  to    Ihe   nsvy.   for   wl  . 
he   designed   a   number  of  iron-clads 
other    vessel*.       lie    wrote    several    be 
on  naval  subjects.     Died  in  IflOO. 
P*»d       TrrowAH  Huackktt,  stntesrr   | 
■»*«U,       wns    horn    in    Portland.    Ma 
Oct.  If.  INTO-     He  graduated  at  Hnwi1    ..- 


and  the  sail  U  also  strengthened  b»  fm/- 
bandt  across  It.     There  are  several  reefs 
parallel    to    rich    other    In    the    superior 
sails,  anil  there  are  always  three  or  four  > 
reefs   parallel   to  the   foot   or  bottom   of 


Beef 


Reflection 


the  chief  sails  which  are  extended  upon 
booms.  Many  ships  are  now  fitted  with 
sails  which  can,  by  a  mechanical  ap- 
pliance, be  reefed  from  the  deck. 
Reef  a  clmin»  mass,  or  range  of 
'  rocks  in  various  parts  of  the 
ocean,  lying  at  or  near  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

Heel  (re^)*  a  machine  on  which  yarn 
is  wound  to  form  it  into  hanks, 
skeins,  etc.  Also  a  skeleton  barrel  at- 
tnched  to  the  butt  of  a  fishing-rod, 
around  which  the  inner  end  of  the  line 
is  wound,  and  from  which  it  is  paid  out 
as  the  iish  runs  away  when  first  hooked. 

Heel  a  l*ve)y  dance  originating  in 
xvt;ci,  Scotland,  in  one  part  of  which 
the  couples  usually  swing  or  whirl  round, 
and  in  the  other  pass  and  repass  each 
other,  forming  the  figure  8.  The  music 
for  this  dance,  called  by  the  same  name,  is 
generally  written  in  common  time  of  four 
crotchets  in  a  bar,  but  sometimes  in  jig 
time  of  six  quavers.  A  variation  of  this 
dance,  known  as  the  Virginia  Reel,  is 
popular   in   the   United   States. 

Reem  (r^m)»  *no  U?"rcw  name  of  an 
animal  mentioned  in  Job  xzxix, 
0,  and  translated  as  unicorn.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  a  two-horned  animal  was 
intended  by  the  name,  and  the  common 
belief  now  is  that  the  reem  was  the 
aurochs  or  urus. 

Tte-entrv  (re-en'tri),  in  law,  the  re- 
J  turning  or  retaking  the 
possession  of  lands  lately  lost.  A  pro- 
vino  for  re-entry  is  a  clause  usuarly  in- 
serted in  leases,  that  upon  non-payment 
of  rent,  etc.,  the  term  shall  cease 
Pa ac  (res),  Abraham,  editor,  was  born 
J*CC5in  Wales  in  1743;  died  in  1815. 
lie  was  educated  at  lloxton  Academy, 
where  ho  remained  as  tutor  for  over 
twenty  years;  became  pastor  of  a  Presby- 
terian church  in  Southwark,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Old  Jewry.  lie  edited  E. 
Chambers's  Cyclopedia  (177*>-8t>)  :  and 
iisimI  this  as  the  basis  of  a  larger  and  very 
valuable  work  called  Kees's  Cyclopedia 
t  ISO!!-!!).  4."»  vols.  L 

"Raatta  (rev),  the  name  given  to  the 
xveeve     f|1|ni|1<1  of   tbe  binj  cni|P(1   tne 

ruff.     See  /tuff. 

Reeve  ,,14>  title  °^  tue  °ffi°ial*  existing 
'  in  early  times  in  England,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  king  to  carry  into 
i'.mm  nfion  the  judgments  of  the  courts 
prt".idfd  over  by  the  ealdorman  (earl) 
and  other  high  dignitaries,  to  levy  dis- 
masts, exact  the  imposts,  contributions, 
tithi's.  and  take  charge  of  prisoners. 
"Paattac  John  Sims,  tt-nor  singer,  born 
xwecves,  at    sl|00tcrs.    nil].    Kent,    in 

ivji!;  appeared  as  a  baritone  on  the 
it  age    ut    Newcastle    in    1830,    and    for 


many  yean  afterwards  was  very  popular. 
He  devoted  himself  more  especially  te 
oratorio  and  ballad  singing,  and  long 
held  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  oC 
modern  tenors.  He  published  an  auto- 
biography in  1889.  He  died  October  23, 
1900. 

Reference    (re^r-ens),   in    law,   the 

process  of  assigning  a 
cause  depending  in  court,  or  some  par- 
ticular point  in  a  cause  for  a  hearing 
and  decision,  to  persons  appointed  by  the 
court. 

Referendum  U°*'Zkttb£ 

Confederation  to  denote  the  reference  to 
the  citizen  voters  of  resolutions  or  laws 
passed  by  their  represents  tires.  If 
these,  when  so  referred,  are  accepted  by 
the  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  canton, 
then  they  become  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land;  but  if  they  are  rejected,  then  tbe 
rejection  is  final.  The  referendum  is 
obligatory  when  the  law  or  resolution 
affects  the  constitution;  in  other  cases 
it  is  optional.  The  referendum  has  lone 
been  used  in  the  United  States  for  several 
purposes,  such  as  the  adoption  of  con- 
stitutions and  of  amendments  to  consti- 
tutions. As  a  constitutional  provision 
giving  the  people  the  right  to  control  and 
revise  general  legislation  it  was  first 
adopted  by  South  Dakota  in  1888,  and 
by  Oregon  in  1902.  Since  these  dates 
other  states  have  adopted  it,  the  numbei 
up  to  January  1,  1911,  being  ten* 
though  of  these  only  five  had  effective 
measures,  the  others  being  In  various 
ways  incomplete  or  defective.  The  ques- 
tion of  referendum  amendments  to  state 
constitutions  was  a  prominent  issue  In 
1911.  While  defeated  in  most  cases,  it 
was  adopted  by  California  and  in  the 
new  constitutions  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  Up  to  the  date  named  it  had 
been  fairly  tried  only  in  Oregon,  its 
operation  there  being  viewed  as  very 
satisfactory.  This  state  alone  has 
adopted  an  effective  system  of  informing 
the  electors  concerning  the  measures  to 
be  submitted  to  popular  vote,  a  pamphlet 
containing  an  official  copy  of  the  meas- 
ure, together  with  arguments  for  and 
against  it,  being  mailed  to  every  voter 
prior  to  the  election.  See  Intttatiyi 
and  Referendum. 


Refining  of  Metals,  {*  WK 

various  metAls  are  extracted  from  their 
ores,  and  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 
See  the  articles  on  the  several  metals. 

Reflection  grt^^gft 

direction  which  a  ray  of  light,  rndlani 
heat,   sound,    or   other  form   of   radiant 


*emergy,  experience!  when  It  strikes  upon   duced.     These  actions  ere  performed   In- 
tra  outface  and   b   thrown  back   into   the   voluntarily,   and   often   i 


from  which  It  approached,  the  contraction  of   the  pupil  of   tlie   eye 

"  when     exposed     to     strong     light.    See 

from  It7  making-  the  "angle  of  re-  Ppfnrm     [re-form'),    Pabliauentaby. 

gsoctton  equal  to  an  angle  of  Incidence.  lwmju  Bee  Britain,  history. 
"Tbis  I*  also  the  case  with  light,  but  the  RpfnrmRtirm  (ref-ur-mu'shun),  the 
light  undergoes  the  change  known  as  WHIWmWW  term  generally  fl,,p.ie,i 
pola  rotation.  Bee  Polarisation,  Optic:  to  the  religious  revolution  in  tbe  sixteenth 
SAfleWtar  (ro-flek'tur),  a  polished  century  which  divided  the  Western 
imiiiwhu  ■orfaeo  of  metal,  or  anj  Church  Into  the  two  sections  known  na 
other  suitable  material,  applied  [or  the  ltoroan  Catholic  and  the  Protestant. 
purpose  of  reflecting  rnyi  of  light,  heat,  Before  tbis  era  tbe  pope  exercised  abso- 
or  sound  In  any  required  direction.  Re-  lute  authority  over  the  whole  Christian 
laetotl  mar  be  either  plane  or  curvi-  Church  with  tbe  exception  of  those 
linear;  of  the  former  the  common  mirror  countries  in  which  the  (J rock  or  Eastern 
la  b  familiar  example.  Curvilinear  re-  Church  bad  been  established.  He  also 
Cectan  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  forms,  had  an  influence  in  temporal  affairs 
according  to  the  wherever  his  spiritual  authority  was 
purposes  for  recognized.  Various  abuses  in  discipline 
which  they  are  sprung  up  in  the  Church,  and  attention 
employed;  they  had  often  been  called  to  these  both  by 
.. .  may  be  either  con-  laymen  and  clerics.  An  important  move- 
vex  or  concave,  meat  In  the  direction  of  a  reformation 
.:..  spherical,  ellipti-  was  begun  by  Wtckliffe  HXM-tM)  in 
cal,   parabolic,  or  England,    a    movement    which. 


.  . .    hyperbolic,     etc.    Continent,  was  developed  by  lluss  ( 13181- 
■  -  The    parabolic.    14ir>)     and    Jerome    of    Prague     (1300- 
is    perhaps    1410)     with    their    Bohemian    followers. 


the  most  generally  Hut   the   times   \ 

serviceable,   being  bined     opposition.     New     and     powerful 

—    used   for   many  influences,   however,   were  soon   at   work. 

purposes   of   illu-  The    Renaissance    increased    the    number 

Parabolic B*fl«otor.         niinatioo,  as  well  of  scholars:  the  new  art  of  printing  dif- 

hb  for  various  fused  knowledge;  while  the  universities 
highly  important  philosophical  instru-  gnvc  greater  attention  to  the  Greek  and 
meniH.  Tbe  annexed  cut  is  a  section  of  Hebrew  languages,  and  grew  in  number*. 
a  ship  lantern  tilted  with  an  argand  Much  of  tbe  Intellectual  force  anil  fear- 
lamp  and  parabolic  reflector,  an  is  tbe  lessness  brought  forth  hy  tbe  ItcnuiH- 
reflector,  6  the  tamp,  situated  in  tbe  fo-  nance  was  turned  against  the  corrupt 
iu>  of  the  polished  concave  paraboloid,  practices  referred  to.  In  tbe  writings 
e  tbe  oil  cistern,  d  the  outer  frame  of  the  of  Erasmus  ( 14(17-1530 ) ,  aa  well  as  In 
lantern,  and  r  the  chimney  for  the  es-  a  host  of  satires,  epigrams,  etc.,  the 
cape  of  the  products  of  combustion.  See  ecclesiastics  of  the  time  were  held  up 
Optic*,  Lighthiiunc.  to  a  derision  which  thcuglilful  men  recog- 
RpflpTivc  Vfrh  'D  grnmmar.a  verb  niied  as  Just.  The  condition  of  tbe 
**cm;jnvc  »ciu,  wl|j(,h  hBB  f0f  |u  Wwten|  church.  Indeed,  was  such  that 
direct  object  a  pronoun  which  stands  for  a  reformation  of  some  kind  was  now  In- 
the  agent  or  subject  o(  the  verb,  as  I  evitable.  Tbe  great  movement  usually 
brOiougkt  mvHlf;  the  witness  forwort  known  as  the  Reformation  was  started 
Aimscif.  Pronouns  of  this  class  are  bv  Martin  Lutber,  an  Augustine  monk 
calleil  re/fen pi?  pronoun*.  Hud  in  Eng-  of  Erfurt,  professor  of  theology  in  the 
llsh  are  generally  compounds  with  self;  University  of  Wittenberg:  and  what  Un- 
as, to  deny  one's  s.J/,-  though  such  ex-  mediately  occasioned  it  was  tbe  preach- 
nmples  also  occur  as:  ■  lie  hethniight  him  ing  of  indulgences  In  Germany  by  a  duly 
how  be  should  act ' ;  '  1  do  repent  me.'  accredited  agent.  Johnnn  Tetivl.  n  Homin- 

Eeflex  Nervous  Action,  l,n  ,pbJ»  !fnu  J?0"".  2*    SSI'S*  -LVl^r.  T1' 

1  lology,  demned  Tetiel s  nethods,  first  lu  a  ser- 
ines* actions  of  tbe  nervous  system  mon  and  afterwards  in  ninety-five  theses 
whereby  an  impression  Is  transmitted  or  questions  which  he  affiled  to  the  door 
s'ong  sensory  nerves  to  a  nerve  center,  of  the  great  church,  October  31.  I.tli. 
[mm  whicli  ngnin  it  is  reflei'tpd  to  a  Tbis  at  once  roused  public  Interest  and 
motor  n.rve,  am]  «>  culls  into  piny  some  gained  him  a  nutnher  of  adherents,  among 
simile     wlu-i-b.v     ^-vuients     are     pro-  them    men    of    Influew*    in    church    an- 


Reformation  Reformation 

state.  Luther  arged  his  spiritual  supori-  publicly  declared  themselves  Lutherans, 
ore  aud  the  pope  to  put  a  stop  to  the  do-  Aided  in  great  measure  by  the  state  of 
ings  of  Tetzel  and  to  reform  the  corrup-  political  affairs,  the  movement  continued 
tions  of  the  church  in  general.  In  con-  to  spread  rapidly.  In  these  circum- 
sequence  a  heated  controversy  arose,  stances  the  emperor  convened  the  Diet  of 
Luther  was  fiercely  assailed,  and  in  1520  Augsburg  (June,  1530),  at  which  Me- 
excommunication  was  pronounced  against  lanchthon  read  a  statement  of  the  re- 
him  by  Pope  Leo  X.  (See  Luther.)  formed  doctrine,  now  known  as  the  Cos- 
Upon  this  the  dissenter  appealed  to  a  gen-  f canton  of  Augsburg.  The  Catholic  pre- 
eral  council;  and  when  his  works  were  lates  replied  to  this  by  requiring  the  re- 
burned  at  Mainz,  Cologne,  and  Louvain,  formers  to  return  to  the  ancient  church 
he  publicly  committed  the  bull  of  excom-  within  a  certain  period.  The  princes 
munication  with  the  papal  canons  and  who  favored  the  new  movement  refused 
decrees  to  the  flames  (December,  1520).  to  comply  with  this  demand,  and  in 
From  this  time  Luther  formally  sepa-  March  of  the  following  year  they  as- 
rated  from  the  existing  Church,  and  scmbled  at  Schmalkald  and  formed  the 
manv  of  the  principal  German  nobles,  famous  league,  in  terms  of  which  thej 
Hutren.  Siekingcn,  Schuumburg,  etc.,  pledged  themselves  to  uphold  the  Protest- 
some  very  eminent  scholars,  and  the  ant  cause.  This  decisive  step  soon  at- 
University  of  Wittenberg,  publicly  de-  tracted  powerful  support,  largely  because 
clared  in  favor  of  the  reformed  doctrines  of  its  political  importance,  and  among 
and  discipline.  Luther's  bold  refusal  to  others  who  joined  the  Schmalkald  League 
recant  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  (April  were  Francis  I  of  France  and  Henry 
17th,  1521)  gave  him  increased  power,  VIII  of  England.  After  the  death  of 
while  the  edict  of  Worms  and  the  ban  Luther  (154U)  war  broke  out,  but  at 
of  the  emperor  made  his  cause  a  political  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  (1555)  the  Bef- 
matter.  Ity  his  ten  months*  seclusion  ormation  may  be  said  to  have  cnaUt 
in  the  Wart  burg,  after  the  Diet  of  triumphed,  when  each  prince  was  per* 
Worms,  Luther  was  secured  from  the  m  it  ted  to  adopt  either  the  Reformed  or 
first  consequences  of  the  ban  of  the  em-  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  Protest- 
pi  re,  and  the  emperor  was  so  much  en-  autism  thus  received  legal  recognition, 
gaged  by  French  and  Spanish  affairs  The  doctrines  of  the  German  reformer 
that  he  almost  wholly  lost  sight  of  the  found  a  willing  adherent  in  Gustarus 
religious  ferment  in  Germany.  Vasa,  who  in  1523  became  King  of 
Iah/h  successor,  Adrian  VI.  now  con-  Sweden,  Gustavus  induced  the  estates 
sidered  it  necessary  to  interfere,  but  in  of  the  realm,  in  the  Diet  of  Westerils 
answer  to  his  demand  for  the  extirpation  (1527),  to  sanction  the  confiscation  of 
of  the  doctrines  of  Luther  he  received  a  the  monasteries,  and  declared  himself 
list  of  a  hundred  complaints  against  the  supreme  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  The 
papal  chair  from  the  German  states  as-  last  remains  of  Catholic  usages  were 
semblcd  at  the  Diet  of  Niirnberg  (l.">22).  iibolished  at  a  second  Diet  of  Westerfts 
While  Luther  was  publishing  his  trans-  in  1544.  The  first  systematic  measures 
la t ion.  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  in  favor  of  the  Reformation  in  Denmark 
soon  followed  by  the  translation  of  the  were  taken  by  Frederick  I,  instigated 
Old;  and  while  Melam-hthon  was  en-  by  his  son  Christian,  who  had  studied 
gaged  on  his  Lori  Communes  (the  first  in  Germany  und  became  an  enthusiastic 
exposition  of  the  Lutheran  doctrines)  Lutheran.  At  a  diet  held  in  153ti,  at 
serious  preparations  for  the  reform  of  which  no  member  of  the  clergy  was  at 
j'rdfsiastical  abuses  were  made  in  lowed  to  be  present,  the  assembly  de- 
romcrania,  Silesia,  in  tin*  Saxon  cities,  creed  the  abolition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
in  Suahia.  etc.,  and  tin'  Reformation  worship  in  the  Danish  dominions.  In 
mud**  a  rapid  progress  in  Germany.  Hungary,  where  numerous  Germans  had 
Luther's  Liturgy  had  no  sooner  appeared  settled,  bringing  Lutheranism  with  them, 
(iri22>,  than  it  was  adopted  in  Maple-  the  new  faith  for  a  short  time  made 
burg  and  elsewhere.  New  translations  rapid  progress,  especially  in  the  cities 
of  the  Hiblc  into  Dutch  and  French  ap-  and  among  the  nobles.  In  Poland  tht 
pea  red,  and  at  Mcux  in  France  a  Luth-  Reformation  found  numerous  adherents 
era n  church  was  organized.  In  vain  did  also.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  however, 
the  So r bonne  condemn  the  principles  of  Protestantism  was  mostly  confined  to  the 
Luther,  and  powers  political  aud  eccle-  higher  and  cultivated  classes,  the  Re- 
Mastical  endeavor  to  stop  this  movement,  formed  faith  taking  scarcely  any  bold  on 
In  ir>25  John,  the  successor  of  Luther's  the  people  at  large.  In  Maples,  Venice, 
first  patron  Frederick  in  the  Saxon  elec-  Florence,  and  other  cities  Protestant 
t orate,  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  churches  were  opened;  but  Protestantism 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  duke  of  Pruusin  was  estimated  in  Italy  by  the  vigorous 
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of  tho  Inqalsitton  and  the  instru- 
— tnlltj  of  tho  Imirn  Bmpurgatoriue. 
la  Spain  a  few  Protestant  churches  were 
sntobliahod.  and  many  persons  of  mark 
adopted    tat    tIows    of    the    Reformers. 

rt  ktio  also  tht  Inquisition  succeeded 
amstinf  the  spread  of  the  religious 
Nvofotktt.  In  the  Swiss  states  the 
progwsa  of  Protestantism  was  of  much 
mora  importance.  It  found  a  leader  in 
Ulrfch  Zwingli,  a  preacher  at  ZUrich, 
who,  bj  sermons,  pamphlets,  and  public 
discussions,  induced  that  city  to  abolish 
(he  old  and  inaugurate  a  new  Reformed 
Church.  In  this  course  ZUrich  was  fol- 
lowed by  Rale,  Berne,  and  other  cities. 
Ultimately  this  movement  was  merged  in 
political  dissensions  between  the  Re- 
formed and  the  Catholic  cantons,  and 
Zwingli  himself  fell  in  battle  (1531). 
Between  Luther  and  Zwingli  there  were 
differences  of  opinion,  chiefly  concerning 
the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  the  former 
showed  considerable  acrimony  towards 
his  fellow-reformer.  The  Institutes  of 
Calvin  formulated  the  doctrines  of  a 
large  body  of  the  reformers,  who  also 
accepted  his  ordinances  regarding  church 
discipline.  (See  Calvin.)  After  many 
tedious  contests  Calvin's  creed  was  vir- 
tually accepted  in  the  ^Netherlands  and 
elsewhere,  and  it  was  introduced  into 
Scotland  by  Knox.  In  France  the  Ref- 
ormation seemed  at  first  to  find  power- 
ful support.  Margaret,  Queen  of  Na- 
varre, sister  of  King  Francis  I,  and 
many  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics  favored 
the  reformed  doctrine.  The  New  Testa- 
ment was  translated  into  French, 
churches  to  the  number  of  2000  were 
established  by  l.">r>S,  and  the  Iluguencts, 
as  the  Protestants  were  called,  formed 
a  large  religious  party  in  the  state. 
Here  also,  however,  the  religious  ele- 
ment was  mixed  with  political  and  per- 
sonal hotreds.  and  in  the  civil  strifes 
before  and  after  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  (ir>7'J)  the  religious  move- 
ment declined.  The  abjuration  of 
Protestantism  by  Henry  IV  (15D3)  was 
a  blow  to  the  Huguenots,  and  though 
they  obtained  toleration  und  certain 
privileges  by  the  Kdict  of  Nantes  (which 
seel    this  was   finally   revoked   in  1<>S5. 

The  Reformation  in  Kngland  was  only 
indirectly  connected  with  the  reform 
movement  in  (Jerniany.  Wickliffe  and 
Ihe  Lollards,  the  revival  of  teaming,  the 
writings  of  More.  Colet.  nnd  Krasmus, 
the  martyrdom  of  Thomas  llilney,  had 
all  combined  to  render  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  church  unpopular.  This 
fe«dinir  \\:is  greatly  increased  when  the 
writings  of  Luther  and  Tyndale's  trans- 
Is  lion  of  the  llilde  found  eager  readers. 


Then  the  political  element  came  in  to 
favor  the  popular  reform  movement 
Henry  VIII,  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  a 
divorce  from  Catherine,  found  it  advis- 
able to  repudiate  the  papal  supremacy 
and  declare  himself  bv  act  of  parliament 
(1534)  the  supreme  head  of  tne  Church 
of  England.  To  this  the  pope  replied  by 
threats  of  excommunication,  which  were 
not,  however,  immediately  executed. 
Yet  the  breach  with  Rome  was  complete, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  the  king  was  con- 
cerned. Under  the  new  laws  of  suprem- 
acy and  treason  several  of  the  clergy 
suffered  at  Tyburn;  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  were 
beheaded  at  Tower  Hill ;  and  the  lesser 
and  greater  monasteries  were  suppressed. 
At  this  time  there  were  three  important 
parties  in  the  state.  There  was  the 
party  who  still  held  the  pope  to  be  the 
supreme  head  of  the  church :  the  king's 
party,  who  rejected  papal  authority  but 
retained  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  there 
was  the  reformed  party,  who  rejected 
both  the  authority  and  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  however,  were 
still  the  established  religion,  and  in  1539 
the  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles  com- 
pelled all  men,  under  penalty  of  burn- 
ing, to  admit  six  points  of  the  Roman 
doctrine,  of  which  the  chief  was  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Yet  the 
king  (lf>44)  allowed  some  progress  to 
be  made  in  the  direction  of  change  by 
the  publication  of  the  Litany  and  some 
forms  of  prayer  in  English.  This  move- 
ment was  continued  and  the  Reformation 
effected  in  all  essential  points  during 
the  reign  of  Henry's  successor,  Kdward 
VI.  The  penal  laws  against  the  Lol- 
lards were  abolished ;  the  Statute  of  the 
Six  Articles  ceased  to  be  enforced;  the 
Protestant  ritual  and  teaching  was 
adopted  by  the  church ;  all  images  were 
removed  from  churches ;  a  new  commun- 
ion service  took  the  place  of  the  mass;  a 
First  Hook  of  Common  Prayer  was  com- 
piled by  Cranmer  and  purged  of  distinc- 
tive Catholic  doctrine;  and  in  1540  the 
First  Act  of  Uniformity  enjoined  the 
use  of  this  book  in  all  the  churches. 
Still  further,  in  1551.  the  newly  estab- 
lished faith  of  the  Reformers  was 
summed  up  in  the  Forty-two  Article*  of 
Religion,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Elisa- 
beth, liecame  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England.  By  these  and 
other  means  the  Reformation  was  estab- 
lished gradually  throughout  England. 

In  Scotland  the  movement  was  more 
directly  connected  with  the  Continent, 
and  in  particular  with  Geneva.  Tht 
first  indication  of  the  struggle  for  reform 
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is  found  in  the  martyrdom  (1528)  of 
Patrick  Hamilton;  and  this  policy  of 
suppression  was  continued  (1539-4(5) 
with  great  severity  by  Cardinal  Beaton, 
until  he  himself  became  the  victim  of 
popular  vengeance.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  result  of  this  persecution,  and 
the  martyrdom  of  George  Wishart,  which 
Beaton  had  brought  about,  was  that  it 
determined  John  Knox  to  embrace  the 
new  reformed  faith.  In  154t>-47  this 
Scottish  reformer  established  himself  as 
preacher  to  the  Protestant  congregation 
which  held  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews. 
When  the  castle  was  captured  by  the 
French  fleet  Knox  was  made  prisoner 
and  treated  as  a  galley-slave,  but  re- 
gained his  liberty  after  about  eighteen 
months'  hardship,  and  settled  in  Eng- 
land. During  the  Marian  persecutions 
he  withdrew  to  the  Continent  and  visited 
the  churches  of  France  and  Switzerland, 
but  returned  to  Scotland  in  1559.  Here 
he  at  once  joined  the  Protestant  party; 
preached  in  Dundee,  Perth,  and  St.  An- 
drews, amid  public  tumult  and  the  de- 
struction of  images,  altars,  and  churches; 
and  finally,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Ijords  of  the  Congregation,  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  preacher  of  Protest- 
antism in  St.  Giles*,  Edinburgh.  From 
this  center  Knox  traveled  all  over  Scot- 
land teaching  the  reformed  faith;  and 
such  was  the  roused  spirit  of  the  people, 
that  when  the  Scottish  parliament  as- 
sembled (ir>(iO)  a  popular  petition  was 
I)  resen  tod  demanding  the  abolition  of 
popery.  This  was  promptly  accom- 
plished, and  at  the  assembling  of  the 
new  Church  of  Scotland  shortly  after- 
wards Knox  presented  his  reformed  sys- 
tem of  government  under  the  name  of 
the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Assembly.  (See  Knox.) 
The  position  thus  secured  by  the  re- 
former was  maintained  and  the  Reforma- 
tion successfully  established  in  Scotland. 
In  Ireland  for  various  causes  the 
Reform:! t  ion  never  made  much  progress. 
.ui<l  Roman  Catholicism  remained  the 
prevalent  religion  in  that  country,  as  it 
is  to-tlav  the  established  Minions  sys- 
tem  in   France,   Spain   and   Italy. 

Reformatory  Schools,  ,Hn«;,tlj»°  J5 

for  the  training  of  juvenile  offenders 
who  have  U»en  convicted  of  an  offense 
punishable  by  imprisonment.  The  first 
reformatory  managed  under  legislative 
control  was  the  one  established  in  New 
York   in    1N2-I.   known   us  the   New   York 

House     of      Itefuge.        It*     SllcccSK     WHS     SO 

marked  that  at  present  there  are  lifty- 
»i\  institutions  in  the  1'nited  States  for 
the  reformation  of  the  juvenile  offender*. 


The  treatment  is  mostly  educational 
although  in  many  institution*  the  in- 
mates are  employed  in  productive  labor 
nearly  one-half  of  the  time.  In  some 
reformatories,  in  late  years,  attention 
has  been  given  to  industrial  training, 
with  marked  success.  Reformatories 
throughout  the  United  States  compare 
favorably  with  the  best  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  are  rapidly  progressing,  much 
attention  having  been  given  of  late  years 
to  this  means  of  dealing  with  the  crim- 
inally inclined  young.  See  Industrial 
Schools.  A.  ^   ,. 

Eeformed  Churches,  ««•  ,«£»•- 

their  standards  and  confessions  markedly 
Cahinistic.  and  which  usually  adhere  to 
the  presbyterial  as  distinguished  from 
the  episcopal  form  of  church  government 
In  Germany  the  term  is  used  to  distin- 
guish the  churches  which  follow  the  doc- 
trines of  Calvin  rather  than  those  of 
Luther.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
four  reformed  churches:  The  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  State* — for  many 
years  known  as  the  '  German  Reformed 
Church' — traces  its  origin  chiefly  to  the 
German.  Swiss,  and  French  people  who 
settled  in  America  early  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. In  11)10  it  had  1217  ministers 
and  32U.C<j0  communicants.  Its  coctus 
was  organized  in  1747,  and  its  synod  in 
1702.  Its  symbol  is  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism.  The  Second  Reformed  church 
in  the  I'nited  States  in  size  is  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  now  known  as  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Ameriva,  which  was 
organized  in  HJ28  under  the  Dutch  con- 
trol of  New  York.  In  UHtf  it  had  774 
ministers  and  127.000  communicants.  Its 
symbols  are  the  Heidelberg  Catechism. 
the  Kelpie  Confessions  and  the  canons  ot 
Dort.  The  Christian  Reformed  Church 
originated  from  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Holland  in  1S3T>.  There  is  also  a  Hun- 
garian Reformed  Church. 

Reformed   Episcopal    Church, 

a  relieious  body  organized  in  New  York 
City.  December  2.  1*73,  under  the  leader- 
shin  of  Itishop  George  David  Cummins. 
I  >.!>..  to  perpetuate  the  old  evangelical 
or  low  tendency  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.  In  1913  the  church  had 
S3  ministers  and  10.800  communicant*. 

Reformed  Presbyterians,  £,££ 

mans,  a  sect  of  Scottish  Presbyterians, 
originating  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century.  For  upwards  of  sixteen  years 
after  they  had  publicly  avowed  their 
principles  they  remained  In  an  un- 
organized condition  and  without  a 
regular   ministry.     The  first   who  tztr 
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cised  this  ofice  wm  the  Bev.  John  Mc- 
MiUaflL  who  in  1706  demitted  his  charge 
mm  garish  minister  of  BsJmaghie,  and  in 
1748  he  met  with  *  coadjutor  in  the  Rev. 
nomas  Nairn*  whereupon  these  two 
eoaatitated  a  Reformed  Presbytery  in 
1748.  In  1810  three  presbyteries  were 
formed,  and  in  1811  a  synod  was  consti- 
tuted. The  number  of  presbyteries  was 
afterwards  increased  to  six,  and  the  num- 
ber of  ministers  rose  to  about  forty.  In 
1876  a  large  portion  of  them  united  with 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1743 
the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  or  Covenant- 
ers, established  a  synod  in  the  United 
Statea  In  1833  they  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  service  in  the  army  and  other 
matters,  and  two  church  bodies  were 
formed  :  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  North  America,  which 
has  now  about  8500  members;  and  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  General 
Synod,  with  about  2500  members.  The 
Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
was  organized  in  South  Carolina  in  1803. 
It  hns  15.000  members. 
Ecfraction  (re-frak'shun).  the  dc- 
^^  flection  or  chance  of  di- 

rection impressed  upon  rays  of  light  ob- 
liquely incident  upon  and  passing  through 
a  smooth  surface  bounding  two  media  not 
homogeneous,  as  air  and  water, — or  upon 
rays  traversing  a  medium,  the  destiny  of 
which  is  not  uniform,  as  the  atmosphere. 
(See  Optics.)  A  familiar  instance  of  re- 
fraction is  the  broken  appearance  which 
a  stick  presents  when  thrust  partly  into 
clear  water,  the  portion  in  the  water  ap- 
parently taking  a  different  direction  from 
the  other  portion.  Glass,  water,  and  other 
solids  ana  fluids  each  have  a  different 
power  of  ref motion,  and  this  power  in 
each  case  may  be  expressed  numerically 
by  a  number  known  as  the  index  of  re- 
fraction. Atmospheric  refraction  is  the 
apparent  angular  elevation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  above  their  true  places,  caused  by 
the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  in  their 
passage  through  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
so  that  in  consequence  of  this  refraction 
the  heavenly  bodies  appear  higher  than 
they  really  are.  It  is  greatest  when  the 
body  is  on  the  horizon,  and  diminishes  all 
the  way  to  the  zenith,  where  it  is  nothing. 
Double  refraction  is  the  separation  of  a 
ray  of  liirht  into  two  separate  parts,  by 
passing  through  certain  transparent  me- 
diums, as  Ireland-spar,  one  part  being 
called  the  ordinary  ray,  the  other  the  ex- 
traordinary ray.  All  crystals  except  those 
whoHe  three  axes  are  equal  exhibit  double 
refraction. 

T*Afro/»Tnr      or      Rffractino      Telk- 
XWCliailUI,    KCOPF     Soo  Telescope. 
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rectly diminishes  the  force  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  reduces  bodily  heat  without  any 
diminution  of  nervous  energy.  The  agents 
usually  regarded  as  refrigerants  are  weak 
vegetable  acids,  or  very  greatly  diluted 
mineral  acids;  effervescing  drinks,  saline 
purgatives,  etc.  Refrigerants  in  medicine 
and  surgery  are  also  applied  externally  in 
the  form  of  freezing-mixtures  prepared 
with  salt  and  pounded  ice  for  the  purpose 
of  lowering  the  temperature  of  any  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body. 

Eef rigeration  iS£S£!^'^ln  I  Ij&~\ 

°  refrtgerare,    to   cool 

again),  the  art  of  producing  cold  by  the 
melting  of  ice  or  the  reaction  of  cert u in 
chemical  comnounds  which  absorb  heat 
by  mechanical  means.  Refrigeration  is 
produced  by  using  to  advantage  a  well 
known  law  of  physics,  namely,  that  all 
substances  t  absorb  heat  when  passing 
from  a  liquid  to  a  gaseous  state  and  give 
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out  the  same  amount  of  heat  when  re- 
turning to  a  liquid  state.  Of  course.  onl.i 
those  liquids  are  capable  of  being  used 
as  refrigerating  agents  whom*  vai>ors  can 
be  liquefied  under  pressure  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  Most  important  of  these 
are  ether,  methyl  chloride,  sulphurous 
acid,  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  Am- 
monia is  the  best  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses and  most  frequently  used  except 
for  refrigeration  on  board  ship.  In  this 
case  a  refrigerant  must  be  chosen  which 
is  not  deleterious  to  persons  or  property 
and  also  with  an  eye  to  economy  of  space 
Carbonic  acid  is  best  fitted  to  fulfill  the 
above  conditions  and  for  this  class  of 
work  is  found  most  advantageous. 

The  number  and  variety  of  refrigerat- 
ing machines  available  for  these  pun*)sc* 
is  very  great,  but  that  most  universal!? 
used  is  the  compression  type.  The  first 
compression  refrigerator  machine  was  in 
vented  by  Jacob  Perkins  in  1834.  Subse- 
quent improvements  have  been  made  but 
the  most  marked  and  rapid  development 
has  occurred  in  recent  years,  dne  to  the 
fact  that  the  available  supply  of  natural 
ice  is  far  inadequate  to  meet  the  exten 
fcive  demands  of  our  growing  civilisation 

The  action  of  ammonia  in  the  com* 
pression  type  of  refrigerating  system  is 
as  follows:  Ammonia  is,  in  its  natural 
state,  s  vapor.  However,  for  commercial 


Kefrigeration 


Refrigeration 


purposes  it  is  liquefied  under  pressure 
and  sold  to  the  user  as  liquid  anhydrous 
auunonia,  in  steel  cylinders.  When  al- 
lowed to  escape  from  thin  confining  con* 
tuiner  into  the  refrigerating  system,  it 
first  enters  the  receiver  or  ammonia  res- 
ervoir. From  here  it  Hows  to  the  expan- 
sion valve,  through  a  small  pipe  line 
where  it  is  suddenly  released  from  pres- 
sure and  immediately  expands  to  its 
normal  state  as  a  vapor.  This  action 
takes  place  in  the  expansion  coils  in  the 
refrigerator  and  is  accompanied  by  the 
absorption  of  heat  from  the  air  or  sub- 
stance with  which  the  cold  pipes  come  in 
contact.  These  coils  are  larger  in  diam- 
eter than  the  liquid  line,  being  con- 
structed generally  of  1",  l!i"  or  2"  pipe. 
The  spent  ammonia  gas  is  sucked  back 
to  the  compressor,  the  propelling  member 
of  the  system.  From  the  compressor, 
which  is  generally  of  the  piston  type,  the 
ammonia  is  pumped  under  pressure  to 
the  condenser.    Before  entering  this,  how- 


ishing,  because  of  leakage  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  entirely  prevent. 

The  above  description  is  typical  of  the 
operation  in  an  average  plant,  operated 
on  the  direct  expansion  system.  The 
number  and  size  of  refrigerators,  of 
course,  may  vary  according  to  the  duty 
required,  but  each  can  be  independently 
operated  by  the  use  of  valves  in  the 
ammonia  lines. 

A  system  of  refrigeration  is  also  used 
in  which  air  is  first  cooled  to  the  desired 
temperature  and  circulated  by  fans.  An- 
other type  much  in  vogue  in  large  hotels 
and  institutions  where  the  boxes  are 
spread  throughout  the  building,  is  the 
brine  system.  In  this  case  a  non-con- 
gealable  solution  of  calcium  chloride  is 
cooled  in  a  double  coil,  similar  to  the 
double  pipe  condenser.  The  brine  is  here 
circulated  through  the  inner  pipe  and 
then  pumped  to  the  various  refrigerators. 

Artificial  Ice.  For  the  manufacture  of 
artificial    ice    the    compression    machine 
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ever,  the  gas  passes  through  an  oil  trap, 
a  small  upright  cylinder  in  which  is 
precipitated  any  oil.  scale  or  dirt  which 
may  have  been  picked  up  throughout  the 
system.  In  ihe  condenser  the  ammonia 
va]K>r  is  liquified  under  pressure.  Con- 
densers are  of  two  types,  double  pipe  and 
armospheric.  In  the  double  pip<»  style 
the  inner  pipe  is  filled  with  circulating, 
cold  water,  the  ammonia  vapor  entirely 
surrounding  it  in  the  annular  space  be- 
tween the  two  pipes.  In  the  atmospheric 
condenser,  a  simzle  pipe  coil,  the  water 
splashes  over  the  outside  of  the  pipe  and 
the  ammonia  circulates  within.  In  either 
ease  the  water  absorbs  the  heat  thrown 
off  by  the  ammonia  through  liquefaction. 
It  can  thus  he  mu>n  that  the  heat  from 
the  refrigerator  and  articles  stored 
therein  is  really  carried  off  by  the  water 
and  ammonia  is  only  an  agent  in  thin 
process.  From  the  condenser  the  liquid 
drops  into  the  receiver,  completing  the 
cycle  of  operation  The  ammonia  may  be 
used  repeatedly,  with  only  slight  replen- 


has  also  been  found  most  suitable.  The 
compression  ice  plant  recommends  itself 
because  of  its  simplicity;  its  freedom 
from  complicated  chemical  actions,  its 
operation  being  based  on  ordinary  me- 
chanical principles,  well  known  to  every 
competent  engineer;  its  accessibility  for 
examination  and  repairs;  and  its  general 
reliability. 

Ice  plants  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  classes:  (1)  That  in  which  the 
surface  upon  which  the  ice  is  frozen  is 
fixed,  such  ns  Plate.  Block,  Arctic.  Jewell 
etc.;  (2)  That  in  which  the  surface  upon 
which  the  ice  is  frozen,  is  removable  for 
harvesting  purposes,  as  in  an/  system 
where  cans  are  used.  The  call  in  tht 
trade  for  plants  which  come  under  the 
first  classification  has  not  been  suftV 
ciently  large  to  justify  the  expenditure 
of  any  treat  amount  of  time  by  the 
engineers  engaged  in  the  industry,  except 
in  isi dated  cases  or  s|>ecial  installations. 
<1 renter  development  has,  therefore,  taken 
place  in  the  can  system.    In  this  the  ae» 
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lonia  is  identical  with  that  country  to  escape  persecution  for  re- 
fer cold  storage  plants,  except  ligious  or  political  opinions.  A  large  his- 
xpansion  coils  are  submerged  torical  movement  of  this  kind  occurred 
ML  of  calcium  chloride  or  so-  when  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  repealed  in 
side,  in  a  steel  Una.  These  France  (1685).  Such  were  the  oppres- 
m  added  to  lower  the  frees-  sions  then  put  upon  the  Protestants  by 
Immersed  in  the  brine  between  Louis  XIV,  aided  by  the  extremists  in 
re  the  ice  cans.  the  Catholic  party,  that  thousands  of 
water  when  frozen  produces  Huguenots,  who  refused  to  profess  Cath- 
Ifa  decrease  in  use  of  steam  olicism,  fled  from  the  country.  Four 
•e  power,  however,  caused  the  thousand  escaped  to  Geneva.  Holland  re- 
manufacture  from  raw  water,  ceived  countless  fugitives.  Even  in  Eng- 
duces  opaque  ice  of  inferior  land  the  Catholic  King  James  II  had  to 
ause  of  the  entrapped  air  and  permit  large  collections  of  money  to  be 
being  frozen  in  the  ice.  To  made  for  the  refugees.  Sixteen  thousand 
this,  the  air-agitating  system  Huguenots  found  welcome  in  Branden- 
ped,  in  which  tubes  are  placed  burg,  and  others  in  the  Hohentollern 
ice  cans  and  forced-air  agita-  principalities  in  Franconia,  Ansbach  and 
the  air  out  of  the  water  and  Bayreuth.  The  same  reception  awaited 
e  impurities  which  may  be  them  in  other  Protestant  states.  The  loss 
before  freezing  into  the  ice.  to  France  was  immeasurable.  It  was 
'  water  entirely  surrounded  by  precisely  the  elite  of  the  French  Prot- 
temperature  from  about  10°  to  ostants — the  men  who  through  culture, 
rozen  and  can  bo  hoisted  from  property,  abilities  and  character  —  who 
md  the  ice  removed  from  the  were  able  to  make  their  way  into  foreign 
being  melted  slightly  around   lands.   The  refugees  brought  to  their  new 

homes    their    intelligence*    their    energy, 

-*_.  .  --     n-nn. .      their  industrial  capacity,  a  part  of  their 

*~^  *— — — rr  -nwj  I      wealth,  and  their  stern  hatred  for  Louis 

Q  1 ~TZVJ      XIV-   Tt  8»ou,d  be  said  that  the  persecu- 

y-j  i -—■ «^      tion  had  its  origin  in  no  true  feeling  for 

*-^  '  "TTTEl I      the  church,  but  in   the  domineering,  in- 

O  _„n      tolerant  spirit  of  Louis  XIV.  who  held  it 

*„         ,.„.., .,«,..:«■.,«.  unthinkable  that  nearly  2,000.000  of  his 

subjects  should  presume  to  believe  other- 
by  the  application  of  warm  wise  than  the  king,  and  should  hold  his 
e  can  is  then  refilled  and  re-    religion  to  be  false. 

he  ice  tank.  About  fifty  hours  Ttefrindincp  ( re-f  und'ing ;  from  Latin 
y  to  freeze  a  standard  30<Mb.  -n^xuiiuiu^  r9%  •  back, »  and  fundo. 
r  normal  conditions,  which,  '  to  pour'),  the  act  of  funding  anew,  or 
my  vary  con  iderably,  due  to  replacing  by  a  new-funded  loan,  as  a  gov- 
ion  of  the  plant.  eminent  may  re-write  the  terms  of  a  loan 

itors  and  ire  tanks  should  be  to  another  government,  extending  the  time 

0  prevent  the  escape  of  cold  limit  or  altering  the  rate  of  interest.  To 
trance  of  heat.  For  this  pur-  'fund*  is  to  convert  into  a  permanent 
s  found  most  suitable,  because  loan  or  into  bonds  payable  with  Interest. 
le  best  non-conductor  of  heat    See  Fund*,  Public,  and  National  Debt. 

1  beintf  free  from  liability  to  T*ac*o1  (rP'gal),  a  smsll  portable  organ 
ugh  moisture.  Much  condensn-  «M'VS<**  played  with  the  fingers  of  the 
•ally  takes  place  upon  chilling  right  hand,  the  left  being  used  in  work- 
d  settles  on  walls  or  on  the  ing  the  bellows.  It  was  much  used  dur- 
e  form  of  ice  and  frost.  Ex-  ing  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
p    lines   and    ammonia    suction    turics. 

1  also  be  insulated  to  prevent  Tte^fllia  ( «*-**  1i-a )  •  the  emblems  or 
•iteration.  **vBc*aac*    j^^ia  0f  royalty.     The  ra- 

il experiments  have  been  made   palia   of  England   consist  of  the  crown. 
ie  refrigerators  f«>r  household   scepter  with  the  cross,  the  verge  or  rod 
iich    the    manufacturers   have   with  the  dove,  the  so-called  staff  of  Ed* 
sulphur    dioxide,    which    re-   ward  the  Confessor,  several  swords,  the 
datively  low  condensing  pres-   ampulla  for  the  sacred  oil,  the  spurs  of 
inmoni,!  or  carbon  dioxide.         chivalry,     and     several     other    articles. 
(ref'uj).     Citifs     or.       See  These  are  preserved  in  the  jewel-room  In 
fW* «  of  Rrftfir.  the  Tower  of  London.    The  regalia  of 

(ref-n-je').    a    person    who  Scotland  consist  of  the  crown,  the  scepter, 
seeks    safety    in    a    foreign  and    the    sword    of    State,     Tfcay,    with 


minority,  absence,  or  disability  of  the 
king  or  queen.  Id  most  hereditary  gov- 
ernments the  maiim  in,  that  this  office 
belongs  to  the  nearest  relative  of  (he 
sovereign  capable  of  undertaking  it; 
but  this  rule  is  subject  to  man;  limits 
lions.—  In  the  English  universities  the 
name  is  given  to  members  with  peculiar 
duties  of  instruction  ir  government. 
In  tbe  United  States  there  nre  regentis 
of  various  educational,  benevolent  andB 
public  institutions. 


toivpkill m) ,  a  very  beautiful  Wrd  ,. 
Australia,  belonging  to  the  family  Meli- 
phagida-  or  honey-eaters.  The  color  -* 
the   plumage    is   golden   yellow   and 

velvety  block. 


Begll.  from  an  old  painting 
castle  of  Edinburgh.  The  term  is  also 
improperly  applied  to  the  insignia,  deco- 
rations, etc.,  of  order*,  secret  societies, 
etc.,  and  similar  institutions. 
Eeeatta  ("■-e"1'"'-  originally  n  gon- 
■**"b >*'""*  (](,),,  r,„.,.  )„.!,]  annually 
with  great  pomp  at  Venice,  and  now  ap- 
plied to  any  important  showy  sailing  or 
rowing  nice,  in  which  n  number  of  yacht" 
or  boats  contend  for  prizes. 

Regulation  |nn-j*i-avjji"  >.  .**in*£ 

the  phenomena  presented  by  two  pieces 
of  melting  ice  when  brought  Into  con- 
tact at  a  temperature  above  the  freezing 
point.  In  such  n  case  congelation  and 
cohesion     take     place.     Not     only     does 

such  n   temperature  as   1(h)0   Falir.     The 

riliciioiiu'iioii.  lirst  olni-i-vd  by  Faraday. 
la  of  importance  in  (lie  theory  of  glacier 


Regeneration 


■e-jeii-cr-n'sliun),   in 


kingdom    of   Ikmm 

Regent  ,ii^r11 


named  in  en 

Eeggio  di  Calabria  gEtyjE. 

i'hm  Julii),  a  seaport  of  South  Italj. 
cupilnl  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  cnHt  roast  of  the  Strait  of  Mar 
sin  a.  a  hand  some  and  beautifully- situ- 
ated  (own.     Tbe  principal   edifice  la  the 

■  cathedral,  n  spacious  basilica.  The 
'  sent  of  an  archbishop,  and  with  mann- 
'  factures  of  silk,  linen,  pottery,  perfume. 
'  etc..  It  was  destroyed  by  a  violent  eartb- 
i  quake  in  December.  1908.  together  with 
>   ninny  smaller  places  in  the  province,  and 

the    city     of     Messina,     In    Sicily.     The 
:    g renter   part    or   its   population  of  about 

;  BereioneU1  Emilia  i*}ffl,'1 

i  town  of  North  Italy,  capital  of  the  pros- 

-  ince  of  the  same  name,  IB  miles  w.  h.  V. 
,  of  Modena.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and 
1  ramparts,  has  regular  streets,  is  the  seat 

of    a    bishop,    has   an   ancient   cathedral 

■  with    a    lofty    dome,    and    several    other 
]    churches,    a    handsome    town-house,    mu- 
seum,  library,   theater:   manufactures  of 

-  linen  and  silk  goods,  and  a  trad-  in 
e  cattle     and      wine.      Pop.      70,419.-   jfe 


Begflliis  Begnanlt 

province  of  Reggto  lies  between  those  ing  steam,  air,  or  water  pressure,  or 
of  Parma  on  the  west  and  Modena  on  other  data,  by  means  of  apparatus  de- 
tht  east;  area,  877  square  miles.  riving  motion  from  the  object  whose 
pjHrillun  (rS-jilus),  anciently  a  force,  distance,  velocity,  direction,  eleva- 
*^*»  small  lake  of  Italy,  in  Lat-  tion,  or  numerical  amount  it  is  desired 
fam,  to  the  southeast  of  Rome  (site  un-  to  ascertain.  In  music,  the  compass  of 
certain),  celebrated  for  a  great  battle  a  voice  or  instrument,  or  a  portion  of 
between  the  Romans  and  Latins  in  B.C.  the  compass  of  a  voice;  as  the  upper, 
406b  middle,  or  lower  register.  Also,  ac 
BAffiment  (wj'i-ment),  a  body  of  organ  stop,  or  the  knob  or  handle  by 
^  regular  soldiers  forming  means  of  which  the  performer  commands 
an  administrative  division  of  an  army,  any  given  stop. —  Cash  Register,  an 
and  consisting  of  on*  or  more  battalions  apparatus  now  widely  in  use  in  stores 
of  infantry  or  of  st-reral  squadrons  of  for  registering  the  amount  of  cash  re- 
cavalry,    commanded    by    a    colonel    and  ceived  for  sales. 

other  officers.     A  regiment  is  the  largest  Begistration  Of  Births,  Deaths 

permanent    astv>ciation    of    soldiers,    and  — *~& *•****•  w*w**  *»*  * ******»,  *#v«*m«» 

the  third  subdivision  of  an  army  corps,  and    Marrifttrea       Parish  registers  cf 

several    regiments    going    to    a    brigade,  #         -mm*a*ac*5^o.      baptisms,     m  a  r- 

and     several     brigades     to     a     division,  riages,    and    burials    were    instituted    by 

These  combinations  are  temporary,  while  Lord  Cromwell   while  he  was  vicar-gen- 

in   the  regiments  the  same  officers  serve  eral   to   Henry    VIII,   and    subsequently 

continually,  and  in  command  of  the  same  regulated  by  various  acts  of  parliament, 

body   of   men.     The   strength   of   a    regi-  No    thorough    system,    however,    existed 

ment    may    vary    greatly,    as    each    may  until    in    183f>   a    Registration   Act    was 

comprise   any   number  of  battalions.     In  passed  applicable  to  Kngland  and  Wales, 

the    United     States     army    an    artillery  which   has  been  amended   by  subsequent 

regiment     consists     of     twelve    batteries,  acts.     Somewhat    similar    systems    exict 

and    has    .r>i>5    enlisted    men ;    a    cavalrv  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.     In  the  United 

regiment    comprises    twelve    troops    each  States   the   record  of  deaths   has  always 

numbering  seventy-eight  privates;  an  in-  been   tolerably   accurate.     The  officiating 

fantry   regiment  contains   ten  companies,  minister,  priest,  or  magistrate  at  a  wed- 

the  number  of  privates  varying  from  fifty  ding,  and  the  physician  or  midwife  at  a 

to   one    hundred    men    in    each    company,  birth,    are    required,    under    penalty    for 

In  Britain,  under  the  new  army  organi-  failure  to  do  so,  to  report  to  the  proner 

ration,   the  country  is  divided   into  regi-  office  the  name,  age,  sex,  nativity,  color, 

mental   districts.  and  social  condition  of  the  persons  who 

Betrina    (  rC~  Jlrm  )•    cnJ)itnl    °f    the  marry,  and  the  sex  and  color  of  children 

5            Province      of      Saskatchewan,  born,   with   nativity  of  the  parents.     At 

in     the    Canadian     Northwest,    a     rising  registration    is   not    within    the   scope    of 

town   on    the  Canadian    Pacific   Railway,  federal  legislation,  much  depends  upon  the 

situated    near   the    fertile   wheat   district  co-operation  of  the  States  and  cities. 

30213  Qu'appelle  Valloy*  1>op-  (lmi)  Registration    of    Electors. 

P pcrinm Anton ii q     (  rfi  -  ji-o-mon  -  ta'-  In  the  United  States  there  is  no  general 

Xfcegiomoiuanus    m|||  ^    ft    (iin.man  ]uw  requiring  the  registration  of  voters; 

astronomer,  whose  real  name  was  Johann  but    31    States    have    registration    laws, 

MUllcr,     was     born     at     Konigsherg     (in  without   complin  nee   with   which   no   man 

I*atin    Rrointnoiitum),    in    Pranconia,    in  can     vote.     Partial     registration,     aa     in 

143<5:    died    in    1 17."».     lie    was   educated  cities,  or  cities   and   villages   ia  required 

at      Iieipzij:;      studied      mathematics     at  in  several  other  States. 

Vienna:  accompanied  Cardinal   Pessarion  H-ggigtrfttJOU  of  Titlftfl      ^'**  Tor* 

t«.    Pome,   where    P.eza   gave   him   further  6                                            '    rent  8  yi- 

instructions    in    (J  reek    literature,    which  'r»w. 


enabled    him    to    complete   a    new   abridg-  HggH US  Prof eSSOlTS    (  rO'Ji  -  list  ) ,     ia 

ment  in  Latin  of  the  Almaqvut  of  Ptolemy  ®                                        the  name  given 

(Ven.ce,     \VM\).     In     1171    he    built    an  to   those   professors   in    the   English   uni- 

suWrvatorv     at     Niimburg,     but     he    re-  versities   whose  chairs  were   founded   by 

turned    to'    Rome    on    the    invitation    of  Henry  VIII.     In  the  Scotch  universities, 

Simus  IV,  who  employed  him  iu  the  re-  the  same  name  is  given  to  those  profes- 

limitation  of  the  calcndnr.  n"1**1  whom*   professorships   were   founded 

Ppoi'cfpr      (  rc'iis-ter  »   a  device  for  ail-  by  the  crown. 

ivc^iatci     tolm;ti<.nliv    i„,ii<.ntiiiK    the  RefTIiault    <»*-»£*•     Hkiw     Victcml 

number   of   revolutions   made   or  amount  .     ,  ,        .       a     rrenoh     chemist     and 

of  work  done  by  machinery:  or  record-  *bTeiciat   born  in   1810;  died  in  187& 


Begnlus  Beid 

lie  was  educated  at  the  ficole  Polytcch-  the  center  of  the  woolen  manufacture  of 

nique,   Paris;    became   professor   at   this  Northern    Bohemia,    in    connection    with 

institution    in    1840,    and    professor    of  which  industry  there  are  a  great  number 

{>hysics  at  the  College  de  France  the  fol-  of     establishments     in     the     town     and 

owing  year;  chief  engineer  of  mines  in  neighborhood.    Pop.  (1910)  30,350. 

1841;  and  director  of  the  porcelain  man-  PpiVTiatiViqII     (rl'Aen-hal),     a    town 

ufacture   at    Sevres   in    1854.     lie   pub-  «»wuMiiuui    of    Bavaria,    G5    milei 

Hshed  Court  Eltmentaire  de  Chimie,  and  southeast    of    Munich,    situated    in    the 

Premiers  Elements  de  Chimie,  both  pop-  midst  of  romantic  scenery,  on  the  SaaL 

ular  works.  It  has  one  of  the  most  important  salt- 

ReimlllS    (reg'u-lus),    a    name    oris-  works    in    the    kingdom,    the    salt    being 

*^5             inally    applied    by    the    al-  obtained  from  brine  springs.    The  brine 

chemists  to  antimony.     The  term  is  now  is  also  used  for  bathing  purposes.    Pop. 

used    in    a   generic   sense    for   metals    in  4027. 

different    stages    of    purity,    but    which  Tt,eicllSt&.f?    (rfas'taJfc;    German   rticK 

still   retain    to   a   greater  or   less   extent  ***'JA'**ol'c*5    a  kingdom,  and  tag,  a  day, 

the    impurities    they    contained    in    the  a  diet),  the  imperial  parliament  of  Ger- 

state  of  ore.  many,   which   assembles  at   Berlin.    Sea 

He  Stilus      Marcus  Attiuus,  a  Ro-  Bundesrath,  Germany. 

B  uxuoj  man  general,  who  was  Raii}  (red),  Mayito,  juvenile  writer, 
made  consul  a  second  time  in  256  B.C.,  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in 
and  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Car-  1818;  died  in  1883.  His  love  of  adven- 
thage,  in  which  he  destroyed  their  fleet  ture  took  him  to  America,  where  he 
and  landed  his  army  in  Africa.  In  the  traveled  extensively  as  hunter  or  trader: 
following  year,  however,  he  was  defeated  joined  the  United  States  army  in  1845 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  fought  in  the  Mexican  war.  He 
Sent  to  Home  on  parole  by  his  captors  afterwards  returned  to  London,  where  he 
to  negotiate  pence,  Hegulus  patriotically  became  well  known  as  a  writer  of  thrill- 
persuaded  his  countrymen  to  continue  ing  juvenile  stories,  many  of  them 
the  war  and  returned  to  captivity,  where  based  on  his  American  experiences,  rack 
he  died  under  torture.  as  the  Rifle  Rangers,  Soalp  Hunter*, 
Reichenbach     (rI'flen-ba/«),  a  town  The    War   Trail,    The   Headless   Hone* 

of    Prussia,    province  man,   etc. 

of  Silesia.  :»0  miles  southwest  of  Breslau,  Pais}    Thomas,  a  Scottish  philosopher. 

on  the  IVile.     It  has  woolen  and  cotton  **'cxu>  born  in   1710  at  Strachan,  Ivin- 

mauutm-tims.    Top.  HHHm  j<;..~tM.  cardincshire.     He  was  educated  at  Mari- 

RpjpliPTihflpri     !1     town     "f     Saxony,  schal  Co  liege.  Aberdeen,  and  in  1737  was 

.■vciuuciiuaisii,  iM    tho    (.i|vUl    ||f|||    -  jireiwnlwl  t0  the  living  of  New  Machar 

miles  southeast  of  Zwickau.     It  has  man-  in  Aberdeenshire.     His  first  philosophical 

ufactur«>H   of    woolen    and    cotton    goods:  work  was  nn  Essay  on  Quantity  (1748), 

worsted  and  cotton  mills;  dye-works  and  in    which   he   replied   to   Hutcheson,  who 

bleachlields ;    machine    works,    foundries,  had  maintained  that  mathematical  terms 

etc..    and    a    large    trade.     Pop.     (11)10)  can   be  applied   to  measure  moral  quail- 

2H,CS5.  ties.     In   1752   the   professors  of   King's 

Heichenhftch      Charles,     3  ah  on  College.  Aberdeen,  elected  Reid  professor 

A»»i/u«uuai/U)     Vos,  a  German  sci-  of  moral  philosophy  in  that  college;  and 

entist,   born   at   Stuttgart  in   17SS;   died  in    17«»4    he    published    his    well-known 


in    18fK>.     He    studied    law    and    natural  work.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Human 

science   at    Tfibingen ;    established    exten-  on     the    Principles    of    Common    Sense. 

sive    works    in    Moravia,    at    which    ma-  The     same     year     he     succeeded     Adam 

chinery,    eastings     (statues,    etc.).    wood  Smith   as  professor  of  moral  philosophy 

vinegar,    tar,    etc,    were    produced:    pub-  in   (Jlasgow  University,  a  position  which 

lished  a  monograph  on  geology;  and  gave  he  occupied  until   1781.     His  other  wr*t- 

his    attention    to    animal    magnetism,    in  ings     are.     E*says    on    the    Intellectual 

connection    with    which    he    believed    he  Potrcrs  of  Man  and  Essays  on  the  Ae» 

had    discovered    a    new    force    called    o#/,  tirr  Poircrs  of  the  Human  Mind.     Hit 

regarding    which     he    published    various  philosophy     was     directed     against     the 

works.     This    supposed    discovery    is    no  principles  and  inferences  of  Berkeley  and 

longer     credited.     He     is     credited     with  1 1 ume.  to  which  he  opposed  the  doctrine 

some   chemical    discoveries,    in   particular  of     Common     Sense     (which     see).     He 

of  paraffin  and  creasote.  was    the   earliest   expounder   of   what    Is 

Heichenberi?     (rt'/»en-berfi),   a    town  known  as  the  Scottish  School  of  Phllos- 

MC11/UCUUC15    0j     Uohoniia.    on     the  ophy,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Dor 

Neisse,  fHi  miles  >.>.»:.  of  Prague.     It  is  gald  Stewart  and  Sir  William  Hamilton. 


Belativity 


His  doe  t  lines  wars  adopted  also  by  mt> 
sntl  eminent  French  philosophers.  He 
died  in  October,  1706. 
B*ifL  Whtttuw  (1837-1912),  an 
■•""•"■»  American  editor  and  ambassador, 
bora  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  graduated  from 
Want  University  In  1850.  After  editorial 
■■    ■  several  Ohio  papers  be  Joined  the 

f  of  the  New  York    Tribune, 

id  proprietor  in  1872. 

_. a  France  1889-92;  Be- 

pnbHcan  candidate  for  Vice-President  in 
1892;  Special  Ambassador  to  Great  Brit- 
ain for  Queen'K  Jubilee.  1897:  nnd  for 
Coronation  of  Edward  VII.  1902:  Ambas- 
sador to  Great  Britnin  from  J905.  Ue 
died  In  London,  December  15,  1912. 
rleiflinrillp  a  city  of  Rockingham  Co., 
"WOSVliie,  North  Carolina.  70  miles 
N.  w.  of  Raleigh.  It  has  tohnreo  nnd 
cotton  interests.  Pop.  (1920)  Dlt't'l. 
■RpiirotP     <ri'«fit>.   n   town   of   Surrey, 

don.    Pop.  28.rj05. 

Beign  of  Terror,   J.rS«'  £„„'£ 

Hon,  conspicuous  for  its  horrors  and  cruel- 
ties, under  the  leadership  iif  Robespierre 
and  Murnt.     It  is  rawrnlly  pnnmdered  tn 

rut  end  fi.ui,  Jimmirv  21.  '179.'!.  the  date 
of  the  execution  ..f  [..mi-;  XIV.  r<-  July  28, 
1794,  when  Boeatnt-rre  nnd  other  san- 
guinary lender*  were  guillotined  on  the. 
spot  where  their  victims  had  been  billed. 

Reindeer 


deer  f.n 
parls  of  Europe  nnd 
Inronciu,'   or   Tnrtiniiux 


a  the  northern 
.1.  the  t'ernu 
mailer.     It   has 


Am,, 


■era  of  the  male  are  mneb  larger  than 
those  of  the  female.  Tbeae  antlers, 
which  an  annually  shed  and  renewed  by 
both  sexes,  are  remarkable  for  the  alia 
of  tbe  branch  which  comes  off  near  the 
base,  called  the  brow  antler.  The  body 
is  of  a  thick  and  square  form,  and  the 
legs  shorter  In  proportion  than  those  of 
the  red-deer.  Their  slxe  varies  much  ac- 
cording to  the  climate,  those  In  the  higher 
Arctic  regions  being  the  largest:  about  4 
feet  6  inches  may  be  given  as  the  avenge 
height  of  a  fall-grown  specimen.  The 
reindeer  Is  keen  of  sight,  swift  of  foot, 
being  capable  of  maintaining  a  speed  of 
9  or  10  miles  an  hour  for  a  long  time, 
and  can  easily  draw  a  weight  or  200 
lbs.,  besides  the  sledge  to  which  they 
are  usually  attached  when  used  as  beasts 
of  draught  Among  tbe  Laplanders  the 
reindeer  Is  a  substitute  for  the  hone, 
tlie  cow,  and  the  sheep,  as  he  fgmUihei 
food,  clothing,  and  the  means  of  con- 
veyance. The  reindeer  has,  of  late  years, 
been  introduced  Into  Alaska  and  Labra- 
dor, and  promtsea  to  be  of  great  utility 
to  tbe  natives. 

Beindeer  Mom,  '„i$S^'~?&L 

constitutes  almost  the  sole  winter  food 
for  reindeer,  etc..  In  high  northern  lati- 
tudes, where  It  sometimes  attains  the 
height  of  1  foot.  Its  taste  is  slightly 
pungent  and  acrid,  and  when  boiled  it 
forms  a  jelly  possessing  nutritive  and 
tonic   properties. 

Beineke  Fnchs  i5*ft**«»'>- 
Reinforced  Concrete.  *£(e  Cm- 
Kelapsing  Fever   ,(*IT''^;im 

from  the  fact  that  during  the  period  of 
convalescence  a  rcluiwe  of  all  the  symp- 
toms occurs,  and  this  may  be  repeated 
more  than  once.  It  is  usually  regarded 
as  an  epidemic  and  contagious  disease. 
■RplntivitTT   (rel-a-liv'i-til,  the  state  or 

neiauviiy  quil]i(y  of  WillJ[  KmmKtei 

with,  or  of  bavins:  retrrenc*  iu,  wmetbiug 
else.  The  Thiiiru  tif  lltlutirity.  developed 
by  l'rufriumr  Edwin  Einstein,  the  (ieriuan 
scientist,  is  a  radical  departure  from 
eo  m  in  on  I  y  held  ideas  with  regard  to  time 
und  space.  Hrietly  lie  diwindx  absolute 
time  mid  space  nnd  makes  them  in  every 
iiixtiiiire  rt'luiive  lo  moving  systems,  in- 
sisting ihut  if  there  were  no  sun,  no 
etirtli  and  other  celestial  bodies,  time  and 


being 

the  ordinary  ones  of  length,  breadth  and 
lulekness.  and  the  fourth,  time.  Tbe  term 
'  space '  I*  applicable  only  by  analogy  to 


Eelativity 


Release 


such  n  region ;  it  hus  been  culled  a  '  con- 
tinuum, '  and  the  analogue  of  a  point  in 
ordinary  three-dimensional  space  has  been 
appropriately  called  an  *  event.  *  By  '  di- 
mension '  is  understood  merely  one  of 
four  independent  quantities  which  locate 
an  event  in  this  continuum.  (Consult  L. 
Bolton's  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of 
Relativity,  E.  Cunningham's  Relativity, 
and  the  iSvitntifie  American  prize  essay, 
in  issue  of  Feb.  f>.  1021.) 

The  old  principle  of  the  relativity  of 
motion  is  that  uniform  motion  must  be 
relative.  When  traveling  by  trains  or 
boats  we  cannot  tell  whether  we  are  at 
rest  or  moving  uniformly  unless  we  look 
out  upon  some  external  body ;  and  when 
we  look  at  a  third  body  of  reference,  when 
we  look  we  cannot  tell  whether  our  sys- 
tem or  the  other  one  is  moving  unless  we 
look  at  a  third  body  of  reference,  like 
the  ground  or  the  water.  We  therefore 
Kay  that  uniform  motion  must  be  relative. 

Until  Einstein  developed  his  general 
relativity  theory  it  was  also  believed  that 
absolute  motion  was  possible.  To  illus- 
trate, consider  the  propagation  of  light. 
heat,  and  the  wireless  waves.  These  forma 
of  energy  have  definite  speeds  in  space 
and  huve  the  characteristics  of  waves. 
But  if  they  are  waves  there  must  be  a 
medium  to  carry  them,  and  this  medium. 
called  the  ether,  was  taken  as  a  con- 
venient standard  for  the  concept  of  ab- 
solute motion.  Mirhclson.  the  American 
physicist,  devised  a  test  for  the  existence 
of  the  ether.  He  argued  that  if  there  be 
an  ether,  then  as  the  earth  moves  through 
it  there  should  he  relative  motion  between 
the  ether  and  an  observer  on  the  earth 
If  we  measure  the  speed  of  light  in  the 
direction  of  the  earth's  morion  and  also 
ut  right  angles  to  that  direction,  we 
should  get  two  different  values,  just  as 
an  observer  trying  to  measure  the 
velocity  of  sound  in  air  would  get  a 
different  result  if  he  took  one  measure- 
ment across  the  direction  in  which  a 
wind  was  Mowing,  and  another  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  of  the  wind.  When 
the  actual  test  was  made  no  trace  of  an 
ether  breeze  w:i<  found  Morenver.  other 
very  careful  ii*^f*  de\Ned  to  discover  mo- 
tion relative  to  tin'  ether  have  all  given 
negative   result*. 

This  led  Einstein  to  the  first  postulate 
of  his  spi'fial  relativity  theory,  namely: 
Observation*  routined  to  a  system  in  uni- 
form motion  c:in  never  tell  us  whether 
the  sy stern  is  at   rest   or  in  motion. 

Another  continence  of  Miehelson"!» 
experiment,  insisted  upon  by  Einstein,  is: 
Jjight  in  •ipai'e  h:is  the  same  velocity 
relative  to  all  observers,  regardless  of 
their  state  of  rest  or  of  motion. 


These  two  postulates  enabled  Einstein 
to  formulate  a  set  of  equations  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  two  observer* 
located  in  different  moving  systems  tt» 
arrive  ut  identical  expressions  for  tht 
laws  of  the  universe.  These  equation* 
constitute  the  special  relativity  theory  oi 
Einstein,  and  they  tell  us  that  the  con 
cepts  of  length  and  time  do  not  represent 
intrinsic  properties  of  points  or  events 
but  merely  represent  relations  between 
these  and  the  observer.  These  relation* 
are  subject  to  change  with  the  observer's 
velocity.  Moreover,  time  and  space  car. 
no  longer  be  considered  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  one  another.  An  observer  in 
a  moving  system  cannot  tell  where  he  it 
until  he  knows  what  time  it  is;  and  con 
versely  he  cannot  tell  what  time  it  i* 
until  he  knows  where  he  is.  This  inter- 
dependence of  time  and  space  gives  rise 
to  the  conception  of  the  universe  as  ■ 
four-dimensional  manifold.  This  merel) 
means  that  it  takes  four  measurements  to 
specify  an  event,  three  of  which  give  it* 
location  for  any  given  time. 

The  special  relativity  theory  being 
limited  to  uniformly  moving  systems  is 
unsatisfactory,  because,  after  all,  the  ob- 
jective universe  is  the  same,  however  fast 
we  are  moving  and  whatever  way  we  are 
facing.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
generalize  it.  if  possible,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  new  transformation  equation* 
would  enable  two  observers  located  in 
different  systems  moving  with  any  kind 
of  relative  motion  to  express  the  laws  of 
the  universe  in  identical  fashion.  Hie 
extension  of  the  principle  of  relativity  to 
its  general  form  proved  extremely  diffi- 
cult. It  necessitated  the  abandonment  of 
Euclidean  geometry.  The  mathematics  of 
Einstein's  investigation  is  that  part  of 
his  work  which,  we  are  told,  but  twelv* 
men  can  follow. 

Two  predictions  from  Einstein's  Law 
of  Gravitation,  as  deduced  from  the  gen- 
eral relativity  principle,  have  been  veri- 
fied :  One  is  that  a  beam  of  light,  in  s 
gravitational  field,  travels  in  a  curved 
path  rather  than  in  n  straight  line:  the 
other  is  the  prediction  of  the  irregularity 
in  the  motion  of  the  planet  Mercury. 
Einstein  made  his  prediction  regarding 
the  curving  of  the  light  rays  in  1914.  Tile 
eclipse  of  May  21).  1919,  was  observed 
under  most  favorable  conditions,  and 
Einstein's  theory  was  proven:  the  star 
rays  were  drawn  in  toward  the  sun  in  a 
mighty  curve. 

Release  'rr'-^"s'*-  in  law.  signifies,  in 
**  a  g  genenil  a  person's  giving  up 
or  discharging  the  right  or  action  he  has 
or  claims  to  have  against  another  or 
against  his  lands. 


SeHos  Eeligion 

Sftlim  (i^l'to),  remains  of  mints  and  order  of  beings  conceived  by  them  as  de- 

*MUVD  martyrs    or    objects    connected  manding   reverence   from   the   possession 

with  them,  and  especially  memorials  of  of  superhuman  control  over  the  destiny 

the    life   and   passion    of   our    Lord,    to  of  man  or  the  powers  of  nature;  more 

which   worship   or  a   special   veneration  especially  the  recognition  of  God  as  an 

Is  sanctioned  and  practiced  both  in  the  object  of  worship,   love,   and   obedience. 

Roman    Catholic    and    Greek    Churches.  Religion  denotes  the  influences  and  mo* 

The    doctrine    of    the    Roman    Catholic  tives   to  human  duty   which   are   found 

Church  In  regard  to  relics  was  fixed  by  in  the  character  and  will  of  the  deity, 

the  Council  of  Trent,  which  decreed  in  while  morality,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  is 

1568  that  veneration  should  be  paid  to  concerned  with  man's  duty  to  his  fellows. 

relics  as  instruments  through  which  God  As  distinguished  from  theology*  religion 

bestows    benefits    on    men;    a    doctrine  is  subjective,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to 

which  has  been  rejected  by  all  Protest-  the  feelings;  while  theology  is  objective, 

ant   churches.     The  veneration  of  relics  as  it  denotes  the  system  of  beliefs,  ideas, 

is  not  peculiar  to  Christianity,  but  has  or    conceptions    which    man    entertains 

found  a  place   in   nearly   every   form  of  respecting   the   God   whom   he   worships, 

religion.     Buddhism     is    remarkable    for  Religion   in  one  sense  of  the  word,  ac- 

the    extent    to    which    relic-worship    has  cording  to  Max  MQller,  is  a  mental  fao 

been  carried   in   it.     The  origin   of  relic  ulty  by  means  of  which  man  is  enabled 

worship   or   veneration    in   the  Christian  to  apprehend  the  Infinite  under  different 

church   is  generally   associated   with   the  names  and  under  varying  disguises,  and 

reverence  paid  by  the  early  Christians  to  this  independent  of,  or  even  in  spite  of, 

the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  and  to  objects  sense  and   reason ;   being   also  a   faculty 

associated    with    their    memory.     Roman  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  brutes. 

Catholics    believe    that    relics    are    some-  Another,  and  a  very  common  use  of  the 

times  made  by  God  instruments  of  heal-  term,  applies  it   to  a   body  of  doctrines 

ing   and    other   miracles,    and    that    they  handed  down  by  tradition,  or  in  canonical 

are  capable  of  bestowing  spiritual  graces,  books,  and  accompanied  by  a  certain  out- 

The   Council   of   Trent    required    bishops  ward   system   of   observances   or  acts   of 

to     decide     on     their     authenticity.     In  worship.     In  this  sense  we  speak  of  the 

course  of   time  great   abuses  grew  up  in  Jewish,    the   Christian,    the    Hindu,   etc., 

regard  to  relics;  and  it  is  scarcely  neces-  religions.     Religions    in    this    sense    are 

sary   to   add    that    the   articles   venerated  divided    into    two   great   classes,   polythe- 

as     relics     multiplied     beyond     measure,  istic    and    monotheistic;    that    is,    those 

Not  only  did  those  of  which  the  supply  recognizing    a    plurality    of    deities    and 

was  necessarily   limited,   as   the   wood   of  those  that  recognize  but  one.     (See  Poly- 

the  true  cross  and  the  relics  of  apostles  theism,   MonotheUm.)     A   dunlistic  class 

and  early  martyrs,   become  common  and  may   also   be   established,    in    which    two 

accessible   to   an   astonishing  decree,   but  chief     deities     are     recognized,     and     a 

the  most  puerile  and  even  ridiculous  ob-  henothcistic,  in  which  there  are  one  chief 

jects    were   presented    as    fitting   symbols  and  a  number  of  minor  deities.     In  some 

for    veneration     from     their    association  religions    magic,    fetishism,    animal    wor- 

with    some    saint    or    martyr,    and    were  ship,  belief   in   ghosts  and  demons,  etc., 

credited  with  the  most  astounding  mira-  play   nn   important   part.     The  most   re- 

cles.     Such     abuses     have     been    greatly  markable    religious   conquests    in   history 

modified    since    the    Reformation.  are  that  of  Judaism,  which  effected  the 

Relief   (r<1-h",f').  in  sculpture  and  archi-  establishment     of     a     national     religion, 

teoture.    is   the  projection   of  a  originally  that   of  a  single  family.  In  a 

figure  above  or  beyond  the  surface  upon  hostile   territory   by   force  of   arms   and 

which    it    is    formed.     According    to    the  expulsion   or   extinction   of    the   previous 

degree  of  projection  a  fmure  is  described  inhabitants;  that  of  Christianity,  which, 

as  in  high.   miiMtr.  or  hnr  rvlivf.     High  by   the  power  of  persuasion  and   in   the 

relief    (alto-hlirru)    is  that   in   which  the  midst     of     persecution,     overthrew     the 

figures  project   at   h.-ist   one-half  of  their  i>oly theism   of   the   most   enlightened   na- 

apparent  circumference  from  the  surface  tions    of    antiquity;    that    of    Mohamme- 

upon  which   they  nre   formed;   low  relief  danism,  which,  partly  by  persuasion,  but 

(fMiiMo-ri/if  roi    consists  of   figures   raised  more  by   force,  established   itself  on  the 

but    not    detached    from    a    tlat    surface;  site  of  the  eastern  empire  of  Christianity, 

while    middle    relief    ( mi  zzo-rUicvo)    lies  and  extended  its  sway  over  a  population 

In* t ween  these  two  forms      See  ftas-rclicf,  partly   idolatrous   and   partly   Christian; 

Alto-rilirvo.  and  that  of  Iiuddhism,  which,  being  ex- 

HellP'ion    ^  r^-lij'un  > .     the    feeling    of  pel  led  by  persecution  or  otherwise  from 

o           reverence   which   men   enter-  India,  where  it  had  widely  disseminated 

tain  towards  a  Supreme  Being  or  to  auv  itself    by    conversion,    spread    itself    by 


Religion 


Rembrandt 


moral  suasion  over  the  larger  portion  of 
Eastern  Asia.  All  these  religions,  with 
the  exception  of  Buddhism,  which  may 
perhaps  be  considered  atheistic,  are  mono- 
theistic systems. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  of 
the  diffusion  of  the  various  religious 
creeds  over  the  world.  These  are  neces- 
sarily very  loose  and  often  differ  widely 
from  each  other.  A  recent  estimate  is 
the  following :  — 

Confurianfets  and  Taoiets 310.025,000 

Roman  Cotholica 288,000,000 

Mohammedans 227,040,000 

Hindus 2l.r>,512.000 

Protestants 167,000,000 

Animists 161,272,000 

Buddhists 140,047,000 

Eastern  Catholics 121 ,000,000 

Shintoists 25,015,000 

Jews 1 4,972,000 

Reliffion,  Hktaiiusiieii.  the  form  of 
•*•  ©  w  9  religion  recognized  as  na- 
tional In  a  country.  See  Established 
Church. 

Religious  Liberty,  °r  r AnEm  °.r 

-w^**0*vw.«    ^iav^avj,    ('OXSCIKXCE,    18 

the  recognition  and  assertion  by  the  state 
of  the  right  of  every  man,  in  the  profes- 
sion of  opinion  and  in  the  outward  forms 
and  requirements  of  religion,  to  do  or 
abstain  from  doing  whatever  his  in- 
dividual conscience  or  sense  of  right 
suggests.  lieligious  liberty  is  opposed  to 
the  imposition  by  the  state  of  any  arbi- 
trary restrict  ions  upon  forms  of  worship 
or  the  propagation  of  religious  opinions, 
or  to  the  enacting  of  any  binding  forms 
of  worship  or  belief.  The  limit  of  re- 
Iig;ous  liberty  is  neressarily  the  right  of 
the  state  to  maintain  order,  prevent  ex- 
oejwv,  ami  guard  against  encroachments 
upon  private  right.  In  the  organization 
of  civil  and  ecrlesiasthal  government 
which  prevailed  from  Constant ine  to  the 
Reformat  ion  per«<vution  extended  to  all 
dissenters  fn»m  the  established  creed,  and 
universal  submission  to  the  dominant 
church  became  the  condition  of  religious 
peace  throughout  Christendom,  religious 
liberty  being  unknown.  The  contest  of 
opinion  Ix'-un  at  the  Reformation  had 
the  efT«M-t  of  establishing  religions  liberty, 
as  far  as  it  at  present  exists,  but  the 
principle  itM-lf  was  so  far  from  being 
understood  and  accepted  in  its  purity  by 
either  party  thai  it  hardly  suggested  it- 
self even  ti»  the  most  enlightened  rea- 
soned of  .hat  age.  In  (Jn-nt  Ilritain 
even,  civil  liberty,  jealously  maintained, 
was  not  understood,  by  tin*  dominant 
party  at  least,  to  impart  religious  liberty. 
Active     measures     of     intolerance     were 


adopted  against  Dissenters  lu  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  Even  in  the  reign  of 
George  III  conditions  were  attached  to 
the  toleration  of  Dissenting  preachers; 
and  civil  enactments  against  Roman 
Catholics  have  been  repealed  only  within 
the  nineteenth  century.  Religious  liberty 
was  introduced  in  Prussia  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  but  contravened  by  his  immedi- 
ate successor.  The  state  at  present  in 
Prussia,  without,  perhaps,  actually  dictat- 
ing to  private  individuals,  maintains  a 
vigilant  control  over  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization, the  education  of  the  clergy,  and 

with 


ull  public  matters  connected 
ligion.  Religious  liberty  has  only  been 
established  in  Austria  by  statutes  of 
18G7-G8.  Italy  first  enjoyed  the  same 
advantage  under  Victor  Emmanuel  II. 
The  government  of  France,  ever  since 
the  revolution,  has  always  been  of  a 
paternal  character,  and  practically  re- 
ligious liberty  is  limited  there.  In 
Spain,  at  one  time  the  most  despotic 
state  in  Europe,  restricted  liberty  of 
worship  was  allowed  in  1870.  Religions 
persecution  was  actively  conducted 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Russia 
during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nicho- 
las, and  full  religious  liberty  does  not 
vet  exist.  Since  the  Crimean  war  re- 
ligious liberty  has  been  recognised  in 
Turkey.  Toleration  has  thus  been 
slowly  advancing  in  Europe  since  the 
Reformation,  and  its  recent  progress  has 
been  extensive;  yet  even  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced countries  the  state  of  public 
opinion  on  this  subject  is  still  far  from 
being  satisfactory.  In  the  United  States 
religious  liberty  has  always  been  recog- 
nized, and  in  this  sense  it  is  the  freest 
nation    on    the   earth. 

Keliquary  ( rt1ik.war'i.)L  a  r°x  or 

t.         J    casket  in  which  relics  are 

kept.      See  Ifvlirs. 

"Rpmninripr  (rc-maVder).  In  law,  is 
j&emamuer  n  limit<Hl  MRte  or  tmurt 

in  lands,  tenements,  or  rents,  to  be  en- 
joyed after  the  expiration  of  another 
particular  estate. 

Bembang  fc'lT^  aProS  Zi 

same  name.  tin  miles  w.  N.  W.  of  Sams- 
rang.  Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
island;  it  has  a  g<>«>d  trade  in  ship-timber 
and  in  ship-building,  and  near  It  are 
valuable   salt-pans.     Pop.    14.000. 

"RpmrvrftTirlt  (  rem'hront  ).  in  full 
xvemoranai  Kemukandt  Hermans* 
Van  Kyn.  the  most  celebrated  painter 
ami  etcher  of  the  l>utch  school,  was  born 
June  17k  HilHl.  at  Ley  den,  where  hit 
father  was  a  well- to-do  miller.  Earlt 
displaying  a  passionate  love  for  art.  o» 
received   instructions  from   Van  Swaiien- 


braudt 


Bemittent  Fever 


of  Leyden,  a  pointer  of  little  note, 
afterwards    studied   In    •  — 


Mnflnim  himself  to  delineations 
en  life.  In  1630  be  removed  to 
irdam,  which  he  never  left  again. 
Sti  he  married  8ukU  van  Ullen- 
dnnghter  of  the  burgomaster  of 
rarden.  Rembrandt  has  rendered 
imoua  through  numerous  etched  and 
•d  portraits.  She  died  tn  1042. 
randt  became  the  master  of  numer- 
>uplls,  Gerard  Douw  being  among 
umber.  His  paintings  and  etchings 
soon  In  extraordinary  demand,  and 
let  have  acquired  a  large  income  by 
'ork,  but  hm  expenditure  beeme  te 
been  greater;  and  in  1G56  he  was 
■ed  bankrupt,  bis  property  remain- 
i  tbe  hands  of  trustees  till  bis  death, 
ce   at   Amsterdam   In   10G9. 


the   Crot*    Fortran   of   Coppenol,   

iheba,  and  Woman  Balking.  Among  the 
works  of  his  last  period  (1655-08)  mar 
be  mentioned  John  the  Boptitt  Preaching. 
Portrait  of  Jan  Si*.  Tie  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  The  Syndic*  of  Amsterdam. 
and  various  portraits  of  himself.  His 
etchings  in  technique  and  deep  suggestion 
have  not  yet  been  equaled.  He  was  the 
first  and  as  yet  the  greatest  matter  of 
this  department  of  art.  Some  of  them 
have  been  sold  at  large  prices  —  Jetme 
Healing  the  Sick,  known  as  the  Hundred* 
guelder  Piece  (1st  state),  having  been 
sold  at  the  Buccleuch  sale  In  1887  for 
1300  guineas ;  and  two  others,  a  Cop- 
penol  and  Jen*  Before  Pilate,  bringing 
1100  and  1150  guineas  respectively. 
Their  existing  values  are  much  greater 
Of  h'  ■     - 


i  about 


Bam b riuch   Tin  Bra. 


ad  married  a  second  time,  but  the 
A  wife's  nuine  is  not  known.  Rem- 
it excelled  in  every  brunch  of  puint- 
ind  his  treatment  of  tight  nud  shade 
never  been  surpassed.  His  works 
ly  profound  knowledge  of  human 
e,  pathos,  trneif  power,  humor,  and 
■  fetliiig.  His  viiiiiii'in'p  in  portmit- 
nay  especially  bo  noted,  in  portrait- 
n  in  particular.  His  artistic  de- 
ment  may   be   broadly   divided   Into 

periods.  To  the  first  of  those 
7-3»(.  which  shows  less  mastery 
the  succeeding  two,  belong  his  8t. 
Samson  tn  i'ri»o«,  Simeon  in  the 
>tc.  Lesson  in  Anatomy  (Tulp,  the 
mist),    and    various    character   por- 

of   his   wife   us    Queen   Artcmltia, 
iheba.    The    Wife    of    Samson.    < 
,1s   middle  period    (16*0-51)    belt 


than  this.     Of  his  works  there  a 
280  paintings  and  320  etchings  extant 
and  accessible,  dating  from  1023  to  1668. 
Remifrins     (rB-mlj'yos),      the     nam* 

ecclesiastics,  tbe  most  famous  of  whom 
(St.  Itrmlglua  or  St.  Remy)  was  bishop 
of  Rheims  for  over  seventy  years,  and  In 
406  bartlsed  Clovls,  Ring  of  the  Franks, 
and  founder  of  tbe  French  monarchy. 
ReminETton  (ww'ing-lon),  Fkidesv 
«biihubiw4i    ]CKi   muluor   flnd    .^ip. 

tor,  born  in  St  Lawrence  Co.,  New  York. 
In  lW'.l.  He  Is  best  known  in  sculpture 
for  his  faithful  delineations  of  western 
scenes.  The  Broncho  Butter  and  The 
Wounded  B  untie.  His  works  embrace 
Pony  Track*.  Crooked  Trail*,  Frontier 
Sketche*,  etc  Died  1000. 
"Rcmiti  P-trvn  Phiia  Inventor,  born 
JiemingTOIl,  m(  rjtchfleld.  Ne^rTork, 
In  1816;  died  In  1880.  r'or  25  years  be 
was  superintendent  in  the  small  arms 
factory  of  his  father,  and  by  bis  Inven- 
tive skill  perfected  the  Remington  breeeh- 
kwding    rifle   and    the    Remington   type- 

Se'Sremont  <StSSS'h  ' «2K 


'    of  France,   department 

-' 'y  aituatec*   — 

.  ...,  ._  the  left  b 

of  tbe  Moselle.  It  is  famous  for  Its 
ancient  abbey,  and  has  manufactures  of 
muslin,  lace,  etc.,  with  a  considerable 
trade,  principally  In  cheese.     Pop.  8583. 

Bemittent  Fever  £J«3B> U 

ten  a  decided  remission  of  Its  violence 
during    the   course    of    the    twenty-four 


hours,   bnt  without   entirely   leaving 
patient.    It  differs  from  an  Intermit 


the 


Bemo 


Benaissance    ^ 


severe  or  otherwise  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  climate  in  which  the  poison 
is  generated.  The  autumnal  remittents 
of  temperate  climates  are  comparatively 
mild,  while  the  same  fever  in  the  tropics 
is  often  of  a  very  severe  type,  and  not 
unfrequently  proves  fatal.  The  period 
of  remission  varies  from  six  to  twelve 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
feverish  excitement  increuses,  the  ex- 
acerbation being  often  preceded  by  a 
feeling  of  chilliness.  The  abatement  of 
the  fever  usually  occurs  in  the  morning; 
the  principal  exacerbation  generally  takes 
place  towards  evening.  The  duration  of 
the  disease  is  generally  about  fourteen 
days,  and  it  ends  in  a  free  perspiration, 
or  may  lapse  into  a  low  fever.  This 
fever  is  often  cured  by  the  administra- 
tion of  quinine,  which  should  be  given  at 
the  commencement  of  the  remission.  A 
simple  yet  nourishing  diet  must  also  be 
attended  to.  No  stimulants  must  be  al- 
lowed. 
BrCmO     Sax.     See  San  Retno. 

Bemon'strants.    See  * "'»"«'<""• 

ppmnrfl  (rcm'u-ra),  a  genus  of  fishes 
ivcinuitt    im.]uded  in  tUP  Goby  famiiy, 

and  of  which  the  common  remora 
(Echcneitt  remora),  or  sucking-fish,  is 
the  typical  example.  These  fishes  have 
on  the  top  of  the  head  a  peculiar  sucking- 
disk,  composed  of  a  series  of  cartilaginous 
plates  arranged  transversely,  by  means 
of  which  they  attach  themselves  to  other 


Kemurit    (Erhrnti*  rrmora). 

fishes  or  to  the  bottoms  of  vessels.  The 
common  remora  attains  an  avemge  length 
of  out*  foot  ami  possesses  a  general  resem- 
blance in  form  to  the  herring.  It  is 
common  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Other  species  are 
of  larger  size.  Tin-  ancients  attributed  to 
the  remora  the  power  of  arresting  and 
detaining  ships  in  full  sail. 

Bemscheid  ,c,ril,>i,l,1!i  n.  tr?S'n  n°f 

Kliemsh  Prussia,  IS  miles 
E.  8.  E.    DJlsseldorf.    mostly    on    a    rugged 
jeight.      It    i<   the  ehii-t   si-at   «»f  th<>  <i<>r- 
run    hardware    industry.      Pup.    TlMT'J. 
Raytwati     (rem 'sen).  Ira,  chemist,  born 


was  graduated  in  the  N.  Y.  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  was  professor 
of  chemistry  at  Williams  College  1872- 
70,  and  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
after  1870.  In  1901  he  succeeded 
Daniel  E.  Oilman  as  president  of  the 
latter  institution.  He  wrote  numerous 
text  books,  including  The  Principle*  of 
Theoretical  Chemistry.  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry, and  Chemical  Experiments, 

Remus.    See  *«»•«'«•■ 

BSmUSat  <*-mu-*>.  Chables  Fbax- 
tt  qois  Marie,  Comte  de,  poli- 
tician and  man  of  letters,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  175)7 ;  died  in  1S75.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Lycee  Napoleon,  and  en- 
tered life  as  a  journalist  and  lawyer.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties from  ISoO  to  1848,  was  minister 
of  the  interior  for  a  few  months  in  1840, 
and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1871- 
7.'i,  in  both  cases  in  the  cabinet  of  M. 
Thiers.  During  the  second  empire  he 
lived  in  retirement,  devoting  himself 
chiefly  to  literary  pursuits.  His  works 
include  several  on  huglish  subjects,  such 
as  LWnglcUrre  au  XVIII  Sicde  (1S5G>. 
Bacon  (1857),  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury  (18741,  Histoirc  de  la  Philosophic 
en  Angle  tcrrc  depute  Bacon  jutqu'a* 
Locke  (1875). —  His  mother.  Claims 
Elizabeth  de  Yergennes,  Comtesse  de 
It  km  uk  at  (born  in  1780;  died  in  1824) . 
was  a  very  remarkable  woman.  Her  essay 
on  Female  Education,  published  after 
her  death,  received  an  academic  couronne, 
and  her  Mcmoires,  published  in  1879-80, 
are  particularly  valuable  for  the  light 
which  they  throw  on  the  court  of  the 
first   empire. 

"RprrmQflt  (ra-mii-zft),  Jean  Fidb 
xveraubiii  AllKU  a  French  orfenttlltt 

born  in  1788.  He  studied  medicine,  but 
devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study 
of  Kastern  languages,  especially  Chinese, 
In  1S11  appeared  his  Esuai  tur  la  bang** 
ft  la  Littcrature  Chinoi*C8»  which  at* 
t meted  the  attention  of  the  learned.  In 
IS  14  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Chinese  and  Mancuu  at  the  College  de 
France,  a  chair  established  specially  for 
him.     lie  died  in  1832. 

Benaissance  ( r<v«ft>?8 )  •,*  tCT? 

...wx^hkidwm,**^    appiiea\    |n     its    more 

specific  sense,  to  a  particular  movement 
in  architecture  and  its  kindred  arts,  but 
in  a  general  sense  to  that  last  stage  of 
the  middle  ages  when  the  European  races 
began  to  emerge  from  the  bonds  of  ec- 
clesiastical and  feudal  institutions,  to 
form  distinct  nationalities  and  lan- 
guages ;  and  when  medieval  ideas  became 
largely  influenced  by  the  ancient  classical 
arts   and    literature.     It   was  a  gradual 


xransiuon  xrora  we         aw  ages   to  tne  sicai   oraers   ana   omer   leatures   or    me 

modern,    characterise    oj    a    revolution  new    style,    still    retained    many    of    the 

1n    the    world    of    art    and    literature  features  of  the  architecture  of  the  pre- 

brooght  about  by  a  revival  and  applica-  ceding    ages;     later    on    they    followed 

tk»  of  antique  classical  learning.    The  classical   types   more   closely,   as   in   the 

period  was  also  marked  by  a  spirit  of  palace    of    the    Louvre.    As    applied    to 

exploration  of  lands  beyond  the  sea,  by  ecclesiastical    edifices,    the    Renaissance 

the  extinction   of   the   scholastic   phi  lew-  style  of  architecture  is  charged  in  France 

ophy,   by    the   new   ideas   of   astronomy  as    elsewhere    with    depriving    them    of 

promulgated  by  Oopernicus,  and  by  the  religious  character.    Towards  the  end  of 

Invention  of  printing  and  gunpowder,  etc.  the    sixteenth    century    the    Renaissance 

Benaissance  Architecture,  &£tt^bh£X2£&# 

a  style  which  originated  In  Italy  in  the  the  degenerate  phase  known  as  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  Baroque  style,  it  gave  rise  to  the  insipid 
afterwards  spread  over  Europe.  Its  and  overdecorated  productions  of  the  so- 
main  characteristic  is  a  return  to  the  called  Rococo  style.  Into  England  the 
classical  forma  and  modes  of  ornamenta-  Renaissance  style  was  introduced  during 
tion  which  had  been  displaced  by  the  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  it  is  there 
Byzantine,  the  Romanesque,  and  the  represented  by  the  works  of  Inigo  Jones 
Gothic.  The  Florentine  Brunelleschi  (1572-1(352),  Sir  C.  Wren  (1032-1723), 
(died  1440)  may  be  said  to  have  origi-  and  their  contemporaries,  St  Paul's, 
nated  the  style,  having  previously  pre-  London,  being  a  grand  example  of  the 
pared  himself  by  a  careful  study  of  the  latter  architect  A  great  many  of  the 
remains  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  princely  residences  of  Germany  belong  to 
Rome.  His  buildings  are  distinguished  the  Renaissance  style,  but  not  to  its  best 
by  the  use  of  the  three  classical  orders,  period.  Renaissance  architecture  pre- 
with  much  of  the  classical  severity  and  sents  many  phases  and  varieties  of  style, 
grandeur,  but  in  design  they  are  made  It  has  been  much  used  in  modern  work, 
conformable  to  the  wants  of  his  own  age.  The  prevailing  style  employed  in  the  re- 
He  sometimes  retains,  however,  elements  building  of  Paris  is  Renaissance, 
derived  from  the  style  which  he  super-  pATiaix  (r^~uA;  Flemish,  Ron*e),  a 
seded :  as  for  instance  in  his  master-  M*'*k**XA'  town  in  Belgium,  province  of 
niece,  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  where  East  Flanders,  24  miles  south  of  CI  hem; 
he  makes  a  skilful  use  of  the  pointed  has  manufactures  of  thread,  lace,  linen 
Gothic  vault.  From  Florence  the  style  and  woolen  cloth,  tobacco,  etc.  Itenaix 
was  introduced  into  Rome,  where  the  dates  from  the  eighth  century.  Pop. 
noble    and    simple    works    of    Bra  man  te  (1!X)4)    21), 700. 

(died  in  1514)   are  among  the  finest  ex-  TIatioti     (re-nUn>,   Joseph    Ernest, 

amples    of    it.    the    chief    of    these    being  «M*511C*1*    orientalist,    historian,    and    es- 

the  palace  of  the  Chancellery,  the  fouuda-  sayist,  was  born  at  Trcguier,  in  Brittany, 

tions  of  St.  Peter's,  part  of  the  Vutican,  Feb.   27,   lH2tt,   and   studied   at   the  sem- 

the  small  church  of  San  Petro  in   Mon-  inary  of  St.  Sulpice.  Paris,  but  in  1&45 

torio.     It    reached    its    highest    pitch    of  gave    up    all    intention    of    becoming    a 

grandeur  in  the  dome  of  St.   Peter's,  the  priest,   and  devoted   himself  to  historical 

work  of  Michael  Angclo   (died  in  1504),  and     linguistic     studies,     especially     the 

after  whom  it  declined.     Another  Renuis-  study  of  oriental  languages.     In  1848  he 

sance  school  arose   in   Venice,  where  the  obtained   the    Volney   prize   for  an   essay 

majority  of  the  buildings  of  the  sixteenth  on    the   Semitic    languages.     In    1849   he 

and     seventeenth     centuries     are     distin-  was  sent  by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 

guished   by   the   prominence  given   to  ex-  and  Relies  Lett  res  on  a  mission  to  Italy, 

tenia)    decoration    by    means    of    pillars  and  in   1800  on  a  mission  to  Syria.     In 

and   pilasters.     From   this  school  sprung  1802     he     was     appointed     professor    of 

Palladio    (l.~>lSMh,  after  whom  the  dis-  Hebrew,    C  ha  Idee,    and    Syriac    in    the 

tinctive    style   of    architecture   which   he  College    de    France,    but    the    skeptical 

followed  received  the  name  of  Palladian.  views    manifested    in    his    Vie   de   Jesus 

The   Renaissance  architecture   was  intro-  (1H0.'t)     raised    an    outcry    against    him, 

duced    into    France    by    Loin  bardie    and  and   he  was  removed   from  his  chair,  to 

Florentine    architects    about    the    end    of  he    restored    again,    however,    in    1871. 

the     sixteenth     century,     and     flourished  This    work,    the    publication    of    which 

there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fol-  caused     intense     excitement     throughout 

lowing  century,  but  especially  in  the  first  Europe,  was  the  first  part  of  a  compre* 

half    under    Louis    Xll    and    Francis    I.  hensive    work    on    the    History    of    the 

The     earlv     French     architects    of     this  Origins    of   Christianity,    which    includes 

p»riod.   while  adopting   the  ancient  H--  Lcs    *n*trts    (1806),  8t.   Paul    (1807)9 
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V Antichrist  (1873),  Les  EvangUea  century  church  and  a  quaint  old  town- 
(1877),  Uliglisc  Chrttienne  (1879),  and  hall.  Pop.  (1911)  17,315. 
Marc  Aurtie  (1880),  all  written  from  PatiA  (re-no.'),  or  Kkna'tus  I  of 
the  standpoint  of  one  who  disbelieves  in  •iVVlx^  Anjou,  titular  king  of  Naples, 
the  supernatural  claims  of  Christianity,  second  son  of  Louis  II  of  Naples,  duke 
Kenan's  latest  important  work  is  the  of  Anjou,  and  Iolante,  daughter  of  John, 
History  of  the  People  of  Israel  till  the  king  of  Aragon,  was  born  at  Angers  in 
Time  of  King  David.  Other  works  are  1409.  Having  in  1420  married  Isabel li, 
Histoirc  Gtnc'ralc  ct  System e  Compart  daughter  of  Charles  II,  duke  of  Lor- 
des  Langues  tiemitiques.  and  Etude*  raine.  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law 
d'Histoire  Religieuse.  He  became  a  in  1431  he  laid  claim  to  that  dukedom: 
member  of  the  Academy  in  1878.  Died  but  Count  Antony  of  Vaudemont,  son 
October  2,  1892.  of  the  brother  of  Charles  II,  contested 
Renard  the  Fox  (  rcn'ard  ) ,  t  h  e  his  right,  drove  him  out  of  Lorraine, 
u  U1X^  xva  liame  0f  an  gpjc  captured  him,  and  held  him  a  prisoner 
fable  in  which  the  characters  are  ani-  for  several  years.  In  1434  his  elder 
mals,  the  fox  being  the  hero,  and  which  brother,  Louis  III  of  Anjou,  who  had 
in  various  forms  wns  extremely  popular  been  in  actual  possession  of  the  throne 
in  Western  Europe  during  the  middle  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  died  and  left  to 
ages,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  him  Provence,  Anjou,  Naples,  Sicily,  and 
It  is  known  in  several  forms,  differing  Jerusalem.  In  1437  Rene"  bought  bii 
from  each  other  in  the  episodes.  In  liberty  and  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
Latin  it  appears  in  a  poem  of  consider-  right  to  Lorraine  for  400,000  florins, 
able  length  belonging  to  about  1150;  the  and  in  the  following  vear  be  led  an  armj 
oldest  known  German  version  is  that  of  to  Naples,  where  his  claims  were  dis> 
u  minnesinger,  Ileinrich  der  Glichessere,  puted  by  Alfonso,  king  of  Aragon. 
belonging  to  a  period  not  much  later.  Rene1  was  unsuccessful,  and  in  1442  re* 
An  excellent  Dutch  version  of  the  fable  turned  to  Lorraine,  the  government  of 
appeared  in  Flanders  about  12T>0,  under  which  he  gave  up  to  his  son  John,  who. 
the  title  Rcinavrt  dc  Yos  (*  Renard  the  after  his  mother  Isabella's  death,  en- 
Fox  ' »,  and  this  subsequently  received  tered  into  full  possession  under  the  title 
modifications  and  enlargements.  In  of  John  II.  On  this  Rene*  retired  into 
1408  a  version  in  Low  German,  probably  Provence,  and  devoted  himself  to  agri- 
by  Herman  Rarkhuscn,  a  printer  of  culture,  manufactures,  literature,  and 
Rostock,  appeared.  It  was  evidently  art.  His  subjects  called  him  the  Good, 
taken  from  the  prose  version  in  Dutch,  and  his  court  was  the  resort  of  poets 
of  which  Caxton  published  an  English  and  artists.  His  closing  years  were 
translation.  On  this  Low  German  ver-  spent  in  the  company  of  his  daughter 
sion  was  founded  Goethe's  rendering  Margaret,  the  exiled  queen  of  Henry  VI 
(171M)  into  modern  German  hexameters,  of  England.  His  sons  having  all  died 
In  France  the  history  of  Renard  was  before  him,  he  made  a  will  in  favor  of 
enormously  popular,  and  from  the  end  Louis  XI  of  France,  and  at  bis  death, 
of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  which  took  place  at  Aiz  in  1480,  most 
fourteenth  centuries  many  forms  of  it  of  his  possessions  fell  to  the  French 
appeared.     It    relates    th<»    adventures   of  crown. 

the  fox  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  "Renfrew  (  ren'fru  ),  or  REXFUW- 
beasts.  the  lion,  and  details  with  great  +*S'1L±M'%'™  shire,  a  county  of  Scot- 
spirit  and  humor  the  cunning  modes  in  land,  bounded  by  Ayrshire,  Lanarkshire, 
which  the  hero  contrives  to  outwit  his  Dumbartonshire,  and  the  river  and 
enemies,  and  to  gain  (lie  favor  of  his  Firth  of  Clyde;  area,  240  sq.  miles. 
credulous  sovereign.  Th<>  poem  may  be  The  surface  is  uneven,  the  highest  point 
regarded  as  'a  parody  of  human  life.*  being  about  1300  feet  above  sea  leveL 
Then*  is  no  pergonal  satire  in  it,  but  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  White  Cart, 
the  allusions  to  the  \\<*ak  points  in  the  Mack  Cart  and  Gryffe.  The  southeast 
so«ial.  religious,  and  political  life  of  the  part  of  the  country  is  included  in  the 
time  are  numerous  and  unmistakable.  great  coal  district  of  the  west  of  8cot- 
HendsblirP'  •  rents'burgi,  a  town  of  laud.  Good  freestone  for  building  is 
o  Pru^ia,  in  the  province  quarried.  Renfrewshire  derives  its  prin- 
of  Sfhlcswik'-lIoNti-in.  (.u  the  Kider.  f>4  cipal  importance  from  its  manufactures 
miles  .n.  n.  w.  of  Hamburg.  It  is  advan-  and  shipping,  including  as  it  does  Paialey, 
famously  sir  mi  I'd  for  trade.  lieing  con-  Greenock,  and  Port-Glasgow,  as  well  as 
nected  with  the  North  Sea  b\  the  Kider,  the  county  town,  Renfrew.  Pop.  268,- 
and  witti  the  ltaltie  i>\  the  Kid-r  ('anal,  IHX). —  The  town  of  Renfrew,  is  an  an* 
and  being  on  the  line  of  th.-  Kaiser  cient  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh*  6 
Wilhelin     canal.     It     has     a     thirteenth  miles  w.  N.  w.  of  Glasgow,  close  to  tfat 


Renfrew 
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ttyda  It  has  Iran  work*  and  shipbuild- 
ing jrank.  Pop.  12,665. 
TtimtvATMr  •  town  of  Renfrew  Co.,  On- 
Jswur*w»  tario,  Canada,  on  the  Bonne- 
chef*  River,  in  a  lumber  and  grain  dis- 
trict* with  food  water  power.  Pop.  0611. 
frftHJ,       Bee  Quido  Renu 

BeiUiell    ("■'•D.,  Jambs,  an  English 
mhj— iit-D-ii   geographer    bom    \n    1742; 

died  in  1880.  At  thirteen  he  entered 
the  navy,  whence  be  passed  into  the 
East  India  Company's  military  service, 
in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major. 
He  was  chiefly  employed  in  engineering 
and  surveying  work,  and  later  held 
the  .appointment  of  surveyor-general  of 
Bengal.  He  retired  on  a  pension  in  1770, 
returned  to  England  in  1778,  and  hence- 
forth lived  in  London.  The  remainder 
of  his  long  life  he  devoted  to  geographi- 
cal labors,  maintaining  a  correspondence 
with  many  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
Europe,  and  giving  to  the  world  from 
time  to  time  numerous  geographical 
works  of  great  value.  These  include 
Bengal  Atlas,  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hin- 
dustan, Geographical  System  of  Herod- 
otus, Treatise  on  the  Comparative  Geog- 
raphy of  ^Yestern  Asia,  On  the  Topog- 
raphy of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Ejtjk (I  it  ion  of  Cyrus,  etc. 
RenneS  (ronn).  a  city  of  France,  for- 
merly  capital  of  Brittany,  at 

F  resent  capital  of  the  department  of 
He-et- Vila  inc.  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  I  lie  and  Vilaine.  It  is 
traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the 
Vilaine.  which  divides  it  into  the  High 
and  the  Low  Town,  and  is  crossed  by 
four  bridges.  The  High  Town  is  hand- 
some and  regular,  having  been  rebuilt 
after  a  dreadful  conflagration  which  took 

Elace  in  1720.  The  most  remarkable 
uildings  are  the  cathedral,  a  modern 
Grecian  buildim*.  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  Lycec.  The 
Industries  include  sail-doth,  linen,  shoes, 
hats,  stained  paper,  etc.  Rennes  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  the  headquarters 
of  a  corps  d'armee,  and  has  a  large  ar- 
senal and  barracks.  Duguesclin  and 
Sainte    P\»ix    were    l>.-tn    here.      Top.    7iK- 

Rennet  (r,>n'tt>,  the  prepared  inner 
surface  of  the  stomach  of  a 
young  jh I f .  It  contains  much  pepsin, 
and  has  the  property  of  coagulating  the 
casein  of  milk  ami  forming  curd.  It  is 
prepared  by  scraping  ofT  the  outer  skin 
and  superfluous  fat  of  the  stomach  when 
fresh,  keeping  it  in  salt  for  some  hours, 
and  then  drying  it.  When  used  a  small 
piece    of    the    membrane    is    cut    off   and 


soaked   in   water,   which  is  poured  into 
the  milk  intended  to  be  curdled. 
Rennet    or  Reinettb,  a  kind  of 

duced  into  England  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  It  is  much  grown  in  France  and 
Germany.  The  rennet  is  highly  es- 
teemed as  a  dessert  fruit. 
Rennie  (wn'ne*),  George,  civil  engi- 
neer,  eldest  son  of  John 
Rennie  (see  next  article),  was  born  in 
Surrey  in  1701,  and  was  educated  at 
St.  Paul's  School,  London,  and  at  Edin- 
burgh University.  In  1811  he  became 
associated  with  his  father  in  Uisiness, 
and  on  his  father's  death  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  brother  John,  and 
afterwards  with  his  two  sons.  He  con- 
structed many  of  the  great  naval  works 
at  Sebastopol,  Nicola iev,  Odessa,  Cron- 
stadt,  and  in  the  principal  ports  of  Eng- 
land, and  executed  several  English  and 
continental  railways.  lie  died  in  180(1. 
Rennie     J°H*i  a  celebrated  civil  engi- 

*  neer,  son  of  a  farmer,  was 
born  at  Phantassie,  East  Lothian,  in 
1701,  and  was  educated  at  Dunbar  and 
Edinburgh,  where  he  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  Dr.  Robinson  and  Dr.  Black 
on  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry. 
He  labored  for  some  time  after  this  as 
a  workman  in  the  employment  of  An- 
drew Meikle.  a  millwright.  In  1780  he 
went  to  Birmingham,  with  letters  of 
introduction  to  Messrs.  Boulton  and 
Watt  at  Soho,  near  that  city,  and  by 
that  firm  he  was  afterwards  employed 
in  London  in  the  construction  of  ma* 
chinery  for  the  Albion  flour  mills,  near 
Rlackfriars  Bridge.  In  London  his  repu- 
tation rapidly  increased,  until  he  was 
regarded  as  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  civil  engineers  of  Great  Britain. 
Numerous  bridges,  canals,  docks,  and 
harbors  bear  tcstimouy  to  his  skill.  He 
died  in  1821. 
Reno     t1^'110)'  the  lurgest  city  of  Ne- 

vada,  county  seat  of  Washoe 
Co.,  on  Truckec  River,  31  miles  If.  of 
Carson  City.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada,  and  has  an  agricultural 
experiment  station.  State  hospital  for 
mental  diseases,  ami  other  institutions.  It 
has  &>  manufacturing  industries,  and  is 
the  headquarters  for  the  government 
Aerial  Mail  Service  for  the  western  dis- 
trict. The  climate  is  dry  and  healthful. 
Irrigation  of  the  district  is  effected  by  the 
Truekev-Carson  Tamil.  Pop.  (1U10) 
10.8C7;  (1920)  12.010. 
RenOVO  (re-n«Yvu).  a  borough  of  Clin- 
ton  Co..  Pa.,  on  SuHuuehanna 
River,  28  miles  N.  v.\  of  I#ock  Haven,  in 
a  coal  and  fire-clay   region*     it  has  car 
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Hhops    and    is    a    summer    resort.     Pop. 

(1020)  5877. 

Rensselaer     (ren'sel-er),     a    city    of 

xwensseiaer    Rcn88claer     Co#f     New 

York,  on  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  Al- 
bany, with  which  it  is  connected  by  bridges. 
It  has  felt  mills,  color  und  medicinal 
works,  railroad  and  machine  shops,  shirt 
and  shirtwaist  factories,  paper  and  cloth 
mills.     Pop.  (1020)  10,823. 

Rent  *n  ^ie  Ktr*r*  economic  sense,  the 
*  payment  which,  under  conditions 
of  free  competition,  an  owner  of  land 
can  obtain  by  lending  out  the  use  of  it 
to  others.  This  will  be  found  to  con- 
sist of  that  portion  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce which  remains  over  and  above  the 
amount  required  to  replace  the  farmer's 
outlay,  together  with  the  usual  profits. 
The  explanation  of  the  existence  of  a 
permanent  surplus  in  the  product  be- 
yond what  is  thus  needed  to  replace 
with  profits  the  productive  outlay  was 
first  given  by  Anderson  in  1777,  the 
theory  being  developed  more  at  length 
by  Uicardo,  with  whose  name  it  is  com- 
uonly  associated.  In  Adam  Smith's 
opinion,  the  demand  of  food  is  always  so 
great  that  agricultural  produce  can  com- 
mand in  the  market  a  price  more  than 
sufficient  to  maintain  all  the  labor  to 
bring  it  to  market  ami  to  replace  stock 
with  its  profits,  the  surplus  value  going 
naturally  to  the  landlord.  As  against 
the  insufficiency  of  this  statement  to 
meet  the  central  difficulty  in  the  prob- 
lem, the  Hicardian  school  of  economists 
pointed  out  that  agricultural  produce  is 
raised  at  greater  or  less  cost  according 
to  the  degree  of  fertility  of  different  soils. 
and  that  even  on  the  same  soil,  by  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns,  a  more  than 
proportionate  outlay  is,  after  a  certain 
point,  required  for  each  additional  in- 
crease in  the  produce.  The  uniform  price 
of  agricultural  produce,  however,  as  de- 
termined in  a  free  market,  tends  inevi- 
tably to  be  such  as  to  cover  with  ordi- 
nary profits  the  cost,  of  that  portion 
of  the  produce  which  is  raised  at  great- 
est expense;  and  there  will,  therefore, 
be  on  all  that  portion  of  the  produce 
raided  at  less  expense  a  surplus  over 
and  ibove  what  is  required  to  remunerate 
the  fanner  at  the  usual  rate  of  profits. 
Ah  a  corollary  to  this  theory,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  rent  does  not  determine 
the  normal  value  of  produce,  but  is  it- 
self determined  by  it  :  in  other  words, 
that  rent  is  imt  an  element  in  the  cost 
of  production.  The  Kicardian  theory  of 
rent  ha*  been  frequently  called  in  ques- 
tion, as  by  lingers  in  Knulaud  and  Carey 
in  America:  but  it  has  obtained,  with 
tertuin  obvious   limitations  in   respect   of 


the  conditions  of  land  tenure,  the  assent: 
of  the  majority  of  modern  economists. 

Kent,  as  a  legal  term,  is  the  considera- 
tion  given   to   the   landlord   by  a   tenant 
for    the    use    of    the    lands    or    buildings 
which    he    possesses   under   lease.     There* 
is  no  .necessity  that  this  should  be,  as  it 
usually  is,  money ;  for  horses,  corn,  an<£ 
various  other  things,  may  be,  and  occa- 
sionally are,   rendered   by   way   of  rent ;  . 
it  may  also  consist  in  manual  labor  for- 4 
the  landlord's  benefit.     It  is  incidental  t»« 
rent    that    the    landlord    can    distrain^- 
that  is,  seize  and  sell  the  tenant's  chat- 
tels in  order  to  liquidate  the  rent.     Some- 
times the  owner  transfers  to  another  by 
deed  or  otherwise  the  right  to  a  certain*. 
rent  out  of  the  lands,  that  is  termed  a. 
rent-charge,    and    the    holder    of    it    has* 
power   to   distrain    for   the    rent,   though 
ordinarily  he  has  no  right  over  the  lands 
themselves. 

Renwirlr     (ren'wik),  James,  a  Scot- 
xweiiwiut    tish    Covenanter>    horn   lt 

Minnihive,  Dumfriesshire,  in  1662.  He 
studied  at  Edinburgh  University,  where, 
on  declining  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, he  was  refused  a  degree.  On 
the  advice  of  the  Covenanters,  with 
whom  he  threw  in  his  lot  after  the 
execution  of  Cargill  in  1681,  he  went  to 
Holland,  and  was  ordained  at  Gronia- 
gen,  immediately  returning  to  Scotland, 
and  engaging  in  the  difficult  and  danger 
ous  duties  of  a  minister  of  the  *  hill- 
folk.'  On  the  proclamation  of  James  II 
in  IG80  he  went  with  200  men  to  San- 
quhar, and  published  a  declaration  dis- 
owning him  as  a  papist,  and  renouncing 
his  allegiance.  A  reward  was  then  set 
upon  his  head,  and  after  many  wonderful 
escapes  he  was  captured,  condemned,  and 
executed,  Feb,   17,   UJ88. 

Rpnwinlr  James,  physicist,  born  at 
xtenwim,    i#jvpriMHJf  in  1792;  died  lt 

New  York  in  l.StnJ.  He  was  educated  in 
Columbia  College.  New  York,  and  from 
IS'JO  to  IKTiO  was  professor  of  physics 
and  chemistry  in  that  institution.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  works  connected  with 
the  sciences  in  which  he  had  to  give  in- 
struction, such  as  Outline*  of  Satural 
Philosophy ;  Treatise  on  the  Steam  En- 
ftinr ;  Elvmvnt*  of  Mechanics,  etc.;  al*o 
Life  of  John  Jay  and  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton :  Life  of  I)c  Witt  Clinton;  besides 
editing  various  other  works. —  Ilia  son 
Jamks.  born  1810.  became  a  distin- 
guished architect,  designing  many  churches 
and  other  buildings,  including  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  of  New  York,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,   Vasaar  College, 

etc. 

or    Ukit.    a    woolen    draw    fabric 
'  with   a    finely-ribbed   surface,   M 


Rep, 


not   lengthways  ns  in  corded   fabrics.  made    known     to    the    public.     Previous 

KeDairS     (*w»»l*sj>,    in    iaw<    iB    tne  t0   the  r*nr   1711   D0   regular  publication 

"              term     denoting     the     repairs  of  reports  oia  be  said  to  have.  been  uuidr, 

done  to  a  house  or  tenement  by  the  land-  After  .1711  speeches  in   the   British   Par- 

1'inl   or  tenant  during  the  currency  of  11  liauieut,  reproduced  frum  notes  furnished 

lease.      In    England,     unless    there     i>    au  mju.jp  times     by     the     iiirmliers    themselves, 

eipresu    stipulation    to    the    contrary,    re-  began    to  iipiHMir  regularly   in   periodical*. 

pairs  in  u  si.    be   perfumicd    by    the   tenant:  lluyrr'n    II  tut  mica  I     Htyinttr.    nu    annus  I 

but    it    N    usually    stated    in    the    lease,  publico!  ion,    gave    a    pretty    regular    ac- 

whk'h  purty  is  to  ilo  the  repairs,     hi  the  conn!   of   the  debutes   from   the  accession 

United     Slates,     unless     otherwise     stipti-  of     Ci-orge     I      to     the     yea"      *" 

■      ilat 


loted.   repuire  are   mode   by    Ibe    landlord;      17X>     the     Oentleman't     Slagasine    began 


I    keep   the   property    in    lenantable    a  iiiuiilhlv   publication   uf  (lie  ih'l.ufcs 
1  of  the  spe   ' 


condition.  names  of    the    speakers    being   suppressed, 

Repeal  Movement   t"***''.1-  •'»'  j*1'1'  n<*' ''"T1'""  ,,,-  me  umi  and  i.»t 

f           *•*"■ vMiwi**    llul]ll,    |jveE    [„  letters;   but   the  reports   were  uecessarily 

the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  tin-  iTiiuii  very   inaccurate,  as  „m;   be  judged   from 

between  (irent   Britain  and  Ircbmd.      Thi-.     I  lie  mmi r  in  which  iliev   were  prepared. 

agitation    commenced    almost    Bt    the    mo-  Give,    the    bookseller,    and    Ids    assistant* 

ment  o[  the  l'ni.111,  jind   lias  continued   to  named  admission    to   the   houses  of  parlia- 

the  present   time.     Robert   Emmet   sneri-  ment,     and     surreptitiously     took     what 

fieed    his    life    to    the    cause    of    repeal    in  notes  of  the  speech*-*  they  <-mihl,  and   lbs 

1803.      But   the  word   repeai   is   si    inli-  general     tendency    mid    substance    of    ths 

wately    connected    with    the    name    and  arguments;    this   crude   matter   was   then 

career    of     Daniel     I  )'t\uineil.     the     Irish  brought     into    shape     for    publication     by 

'Liberator.'    O'L'onnell  died  in  1MT.  and  another       hand  —  work       up™        which 

taken  up  by  the  Uuthrie   the   historian   and    Ilr.   Johnson 

...       '    1848:    by    the  were   em-'— - 

Fi'ti''it;s.  whose  ripenitii-.ns  mine  to  a  bend  IT.'t-S,    lb' 


Rule  party,  organized  under  Ibe  leader-  'an  indignity  to,  and  a  breach  uf  ths 
ship  hist  of  Isaac  Butt,  iu  1ST",  and  privilege  of  this  house.'  and  la  1747 
afterwards   under  [be   leadership  of  C.   S.    Cave   Wai   called    to  account;    hut   the   re- 


Parnell.     During    the    celebrated    I'urnetl  ports   continued    to    appear    without    tha 

Commission     of     ISSS-SH.     however,     the  proper   names   of   the   speakers,   and   uo- 

Home  Hols  party,  through  their  counsel,  der     the    heading    of    *  Debates     in    tha 

disclaimed  all  desire  for  repeal,  maintain-  Senate    of     Lilhput.'     In     1771     several 

ing  that  their  aims  were  confined  to  the  printers    were   ordered    into   custody    for 

obtaining   of    Home    llulo    in    the   strict,  publishing     debates     of     the     House     of 

or   restricted,    sense   of  the   word.      A    hill  Commons.      The   sympathy    of    the    public 

In    favor    of    home    rule    in    Ireland    was  was    with    the    printers,    the    lord    mayor 

finally    passed   iu   li'l-t.   hut   the    war   in  and   Alderman  Oliver  were  committed  to 

Europe  delayed  its  establishment.  the  Tower  for  refusing  to  recognise  tha, 

Hen* at   (re-pet'l,  in  music,  a  sign  that  Speaker's  warrant   for  the  arrest  of  the 

*  r^        a  movement  or  part  of  a  move-  printers,  and  the  popular  excitement  waa 

ment  is  to  be  played  or  sung  twice.  intense;    but    in    1772    the    newspapers 

■RpnpQTpr  WornVi      "  watch  that  re-  published   the   reports  as   usual,   and   the 

jwpeaLer   wau.ii,    ]M>nts   tlip   hm|r_  jIoiIBe    auietiy    give    up    the    struggle. 

striking  Ibe  hour,  or  hour  and  quarters,  Thenceforth  the  system  of  reporting  par- 

nr  even  the  liuiir   ouarters,  and  odd  min-  liamentary    debates    gradually    developed 

of  n  spring.  till    it    reached    its   present    very   perfect 

"■■■■■-  condition.     For  a  long  time  It  was  con- 
siderably  hampered  by  the  want  of  any 

TtoTil  urin    (  re-plev'in  I,     in     English  special    place   in   the   house   for   the    re- 

B.epK.VlH   lBW)    is    n|l    aptiol|    brou„ht  porters;   but   In   the  new  houses  of  par- 

to    recover    iio-i-i.'ssiuii    of   goods    Illegally  liament  special  galleries  and  rooms  has* 

seized,    the    vail  liiy    of   which   seiiure   It  been  fitted    up    for    them,    and    all    nec- 


Repeatillg  Pistol.     s""  *T-       condition. .  For  a  Jong  tine 


Replica     .n"e|i  'i-kal,    '"    'he    lmi?    arts,     Jem .quickly  eitended  from  England 


United  States,  in  the  Congress  of  which 

no    restriction   was   laid   upon    reporters. 

Verbatim    reports   of    the   proceedings   in 

r   ..     the    Senate    and    House    of    Representa- 

>y    whir*    le-i.istivr    >Ivhi  or*  taken   daily   In  shorthand   dur- 


ReQOrtin?    (re-jor'ting),   is  the  proe-    the    Senate  ^ond^ House    of    Representa' 


Reports  fieproductiofe 

ing  the  sessions  by  an  official  corps  of  of  this  kind  is  that  existing  in  the  United 
reporters    und    printed    in    the    Congres-  States.     In   Britain   only   the    House  of 
sional     Record,     The     newspapers     have  Commons  is  representative,  the  House  of 
theii     reporters    also    at    hand    to    take  Lords  being  composed  of  hereditary  leg- 
down  matters  of  interest   to   the  general  is  la  tors.     In  the  nations  of  Europe  also, 
public,  and   the  art  of  reporting  has  ex-  except  France  and  Switzerland,  the  legis- 
tended    in    this   country    until    it   covers  lativc  bodies  are  nowhere  fully  represen- 
tee tu  res,   debates  and   public   speeches  of  tutive  of  the  people.     See  Constitution. 
every  kind.     E very  newspaper  has  a  corps  T£eDrieve     ire-preV),    the    suspension 
of    reporters    devoted    to    these    various  *  c    of  the  execution  of  the  sen* 
duties,   and   nowhere   else   in    the   world  tence  passed  upon  a  criminal  for  a  capi« 
Is    there    such    enterprise    and    activity  tal  offense.     A  reprieve  may  be  granted 
shown  in  the  gathering  of  news  of  this  in   various   ways :  —  First,   by   the   inert 
character  as  in  the  United  States.  pleasure  of  the  executive;   second,  when 
XLeDOrts    (re-ports'),     in     regard     to  the  judge  is  not  satisfied  with  the  verdict 
*             courts  of  law,  are  statements  or  any  favorable  circumstance  appears  ii 
containing  a  history  of  the  several  cases,  the  criminal's  character;   third,   when  i 
with  a  summary  of  the  proceedings,  the  woman   capitally   convicted    pleads   preg- 
arguments  on  both  sides,  and  the  reason  nancy ;   and,   finally,   when    the   criminal 
the    court    gave    for    its    judgment.     In  becomes   insane. 

England  reports  of  law  cases  are  extant  PAYvri'aal     Letters  of.     See  Marque, 

from    the    reign    of    Edward    II.     Up    to  xvcJr,ri  slu>  Letters  of. 

the  time  of  Henry  VI 11  the  reports  were  ReDrohation   (  ^P"  ru  -b&'shun),    U* 

taken    officially    at    the    expense    of    the  *«'~FJ'VMC**'J'V.u.   theoi0gyf    jg     tne    j^ 

government,  and  were  published  annually  trine  that  all  who  have  not  been  elected* 

under  the  name  of  Year-books;  but  after-  to  eternal  life  have  been   reprobated  to 

wards,  until  lNtiTi,  the  reports  were  made  eternal    damnation.     This    doctrine    was 

by    private    individuals    in    the    various  held  by  Augustine  and  revived  by  Calvin; 

courts.     In   18t'io  an  improved  system  of  but  most  modern  Calvin  is  ts  repudiate  it 

law  reporting  was  instituted  by  the  Eng-  in  the  sense  usually  given  to  it 

lish    bar    under    the    superintendence    of  Reproduction      (f«-pni -duk'shun), 

the     Council     of     Law     Reporting,     who  -"^^vuuvvivu     t^e  procegg  Dy  wnich 

publish  the  *  authorized  reports.'  In  the  animals  perpetuate  their  own  species  01 
United  States  the  Supreme  Court  He-  race.  Reproduction  may  take  place  in 
ports  form  a  complete  series  from  171)2  either  or  both  of  two  chief  modes.  The 
to  date.  Each  State  also  publishes  a  first  of  these  may  be  termed  sexual,  since 
regularly  authorized  series  of  Reports  of  in  this  form  of  the  process  the  elements 
decisions  of  its  judicial  tribunals  of  last  of  sex  are  concerned  —  male  and  female 
resort.  elements  uniting  to  form  the  essential 
ReDOUSSe  ,,v'-P,',sj"l')  a  kind  of  orna-  reproductive  conditions.  The  second  may 
"  mental  metal  \v«>rk  in  re-  be  named  atexual,  since  in  this  lattei 
lief.  It  resembles  embossed  work,  but  act  no  elements  of  sex  are  concerned. 
is  produced  by  heating  the  metal  up  from  The  distinctive  character  of  sexual  re* 
the  back,  which  is  done  witn  a  punch  production  consists  in  the  essential  ele* 
and  hammer,  the  metal  being  placed  upon  ment  of  the  male  (sperm-cell  or  sperm*- 
a  wax  block.  Ily  this  means  a  rude  tozoon)  being  brought  in  contact  with 
resemblance  to  the  figure  to  be  produced  the  essential  element  of  the  female 
is  formed,  and  it  is  afterwards  worked  (germ-cell,  ovum,  or  cgg)t  whereby  the 
up  by  pressing  und  chasing  the  front  latter  is  fertilized  or  impregnated,  and 
surface.  The  finest  specimens  of  this  those  changes  thereby  induced  which  re- 
style  are  those  of  Bciivenuto  Cellini  of  suit  in  the  formation  of  a  new  being, 
the  sixteenth  century.  Whether    these    elements,    male    and    fe- 

Bepresentative      Government  ^\£j£^Xt*al£$t*$m& 

(rep-re-zcn'ta-tiv  i,   is   that    form   of  gov-  the    sexes    be   situated    in   separate   indi- 

eminent    in  which  either  the  whole  of  u  viduals  or  not  —  is  a  fact  of  lm materia 

nation,  or   that    portion   of  it   wlnwe  su-  consequence   in   the  recognition  and  defi- 

pcrinr     intelligence     affords    a    siitlicient  nit  ion  of  the  sexual  form  of  the  process, 

guarantee  for  the  proper  exercise  of  the  The   reproductive  process,  therefore,  maj 

privilege,    is   called    upon    to   elect    rcprc-  |>c   (I)   Sexual,  including  (A)   Hennaph 

sent; ii ti vi"*   or   depot ic«   charged    with    the  mdite    or     Momecious     parents 


power  of  i  ont  rolling  the  public  expendi-  ing  male  and  female  organs  in  the  aamf 

ture,    imposing    taxes    and    assisting    the  individual,    and    these  may   be    (a)    self 

executixe   in    the   framing  of   laws.     The  impregnating     (for    example,     the    tape 

mo* i   notable   example   of  a  .".overnment  worm),    or    (o)    mutually    imprexnatfnj 


faprodnotion 


for  example,  the  nail)';  and  (B)  Dics- 


(for 

€■090 


parents,  which  maj  be  (1)  Ovipar- 
(for  example,  moat  fishes,  birds, 
etc),  (2)  Ovo-viviparous  (for  example, 
•joma  amphibiana  and  reptilee),  ar  (3) 
Viviparous  (for  example,  mammals). 
Or  the  reproductive  proceea  may  be  (II) 
Aamual*  including  the  processes  of  (A) 
Gammatioii  or  budding  (internal,  ex- 
ternal, continuous,  or  discontinuous), 
and  (B)  Fission  (transverse,  longitudi- 
nal,  irregular). 

The  most  perfect  form  of  the  reproduc- 
tive process  is  best  seen  in  the  highest  or 
vertebrate  animals,  where  the  male  ele- 
ments are  furnished  by  one  individual  and 
the  female  elements  by  another.  The 
male  element,  with  its  characteristic 
sperm-cells  or  spermatozoa,  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  female  ova  in  vari- 
ous ways.  The  ova  when  impregnated 
may  undergo  development  external  to  the 
body  of  the  parent,  and  be  left  to  be 
developed  by  surrounding  conditions  (as 
in  the  eggs  of  fishes)  ;  or  the  parent 
may  (as  in  birds)  incubate  or  hatch 
them.  Those  forms  which  thus  produce 
eggs  from  which  the  young  are  after- 
wards hatched  are  named  oviparous  ani- 
mals. In  other  cases  (as  in  the  land 
salamanders,  vipers,  etc.)  the  eggs  are 
retained  within  the  parent's  body  until 
such  time  as  the  young  are  hatched,  and 
these  forms  are  hence  named  ovo-vivip- 
arous; while  (as  in  mnminalia)  the 
young  are  generally  completely  developed 
within  the  parent's  body,  and  are  born 
alive.  Such  animals  are  hence  said  to 
be  viviparous.  In  the  higher  mammals, 
which  exhibit  the  viviparous  mode  of 
reproduction  in  fullest  perfection,  the 
mother  and  embryo  are  connected  by  a 
structure  consisting  partly  of  fu?tal  and 
partly  of  maternal  tissues,  and  which  is 
known  as  the  placenta.  (See  Placenta.) 
In  the  tapeworms  we  fiVd  familiar  ex- 
amples of  normal  hermaphrodite  forms. 
Each  segment  or  proglottis  of  the  tape- 
worm—  which  segment  constitutes  of  it- 
self a  separate  sofiid  or  part  of  the  com- 
pound animal  —  contains  a  large  branch- 
ing ovary,  developing  ova  or  eggs,  and 
representing  the  female  organs,  and  also 
the  male  organ  or  testis.  These  organs 
between  them  produce  perfect  or  fertilized 
eggs,  each  of  which  under  certain  favor- 
able conditions  is  rapable  of  developing 
into  a  new  tapeworm.  The  snails  also 
form  good  examples  of  hermaphrodite  ani- 
mals, and  illustrate  organisms  which  re- 
quire to  be  mutually  impregnated  in  order 
to  produce  fertilized  eggs  —  that  is  to 
nay,  the  male  iliM.ieni  of  one  hermaphro- 
dite organism  must  he  brought  in  contact 
with  the  female  nicmeut  of  another  her- 


Bcptile 

maphrodite  form  before  the  eggs  of  the 
latter  can  be  fecundated.  See  also  Fit- 
Hon,  Gemmation,  Generation,  Ovum, 
Parthenogenesis,  etc  As  to  reproduction 
in  plants,  see  Botany. 

Bevtile  C^1")-  or  amou,  a 

*"T***V  class  of  vertebrates,  consti- 
tuting with  the  birds,  to  which  they  are 
most  closely  allied,  Huxley's  second  divi- 
sion of  vertebrates,  Sauropsida.  Rep- 
tiles, however,  are  generally  regarded  as 
occupying  a  separate  place  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  between  birds  and  amphibians, 
Reptiles  differ  from  amphibians  chiefly 
in  breathing;  through  lungs  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  existence ;  and  from 
birds  in  being  cold-blooded,  in  being 
covered  with  plates  or  scales  instead  of 
feathers,  and  In  the  forelegs  (as  far,  at 
least,  as  living  reptiles  are  concerned) 
never  being  constructed  in  the  form  of 
wings. 

The  class  may  be  divided  into  ten 
orders,  four  of  which  are  represented  by 
living  forms,  while  six  are  extinct.  The 
living  orders  are  the  Chelonia  (tortoises 
and  turtles),  the  Ophidia  (serpents  and 
snakes),  the  La  cert  ilia  (lizards),  and 
Crocodilia  (crocodiles  and  alligators). 
The  extinct  orders  are:  Ichthvopterygia 
(Ichthyosaurus),  Sauropterygia  (Plesi- 
osaurus),  Anomodontia  ( Hhynchosaurus, 
etc.),  Pterosauria  (Pterodactylus),  Dei- 
nosauria  (Megalosaurus,  etc.),  and  The- 
riodontia.  The  class  is  also  divided  into 
two  sections,  Squamata  and  Loricata, 
according  as  the  exoskeleton  consists 
simply  of  scales  or  of  bony  plates  in  ad- 
dition to  the  scales. 

The  exoskeleton  varies  greatly  in  its 
development  throughout  the  class.  As  in 
the  tortoises  and  turtles  and  crocodiles  it 
may  attain  either  separately  or  in  com- 
bination with  the  endoskeleton  a  high 
development.  In  serpents  and  many  liz- 
ards it  is  moderately  developed,  while  in 
some  lizards  the  skin  is  comparatively 
unprotected.  The  skeleton  is  always 
completely  developed  and  ossified.  The 
vertebral  column  in  the  quadrupedal 
forms  is  divided  into  four  or  five  regions, 
less  distinctly  differentiated,  however, 
than  in  the  mammals.  The  ribs  differ 
considerably  in  their  mode  of  attachment 
to  the  vertebra?,  but  are  always  present, 
and  in  a  state  of  greater  development 
than  in  the  amphibians.  The  body,  ex* 
cept  in  the  case  of  the  tortoises,  is  of  an 
elongated  form.  The  limbs  are  very  dif- 
ferently developed  in  the  different  species. 
In  the  serpents  and  some  lizards  they 
are  completely  wanting  or  atrophied;  in 
other  lizards  they  are  rudimentary ;  whik 
in  the  remainder  of  the  class  sometimes 
the  anterior  and  sometimes  the  posterior 
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limbs  are  developed,  and  not  the  others. 
In  no  case  are  the  limbs  developed  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  developed 
in  birds  and  quadrupeds,  these  members 
seldom  being  of  sufficient  length  to  keep 
the  body  from  the  ground.  In  some  of 
the  forms,  living  or  extinct,  the  limbs 
are  modified  for  swimming  or  for  flight. 
The  lower  jaw  is  connected  with  the 
skull  through  the  intervention  of  a 
quadrate  bone,  and.  as  this  often  pro- 
jects backward,  the  opening  of  the 
mouth  is  very  great,  and  may  even  extend 
beyond  the  base  of  the  skull.  Teeth,  ex- 
cept in  the  turtles  and  tortoises,  are  pres- 
ent, but  are  adapted  rather  for  seizing 
and  holding  prey  than  masticating  food, 
and,  except  in  the  crocodiles,  are  not 
sunk  in  sockets.  The  skull  possesses  a 
single  occipital  condyle,  by  means  of 
which  it  articulates  with  the  spine.  The 
brain  is  small  compared  with  the  size  of 
the  skull.  The  muscular  system  is  de- 
veloped more  like  that  of  the  birds  and 
mammals  than  that  of  the  amphibians  or 
fishes.  The  intestinal  tract  is  generally 
differentiated  into  an  oesophagus,  stom- 
ach, small  intestine,  and  large  intestine. 
It  terminates  in  a  cloaca,  which  is  also 
common  to  the  efferent  ducts  of  the 
urinary  and  generative  systems.  In  some 
forms  (as  snakes)  the  stomach,  like  the 
gullet,  is  capable  of  great  distention. 
The  heart  has  only  three  cavities,  viz., 
two  separate  auricles  and  a  single  ven- 
tricular cavity,  usually  divided  into  two 
by  an  incomplete  partition.  Respiration 
is  always  performed  by  the  lungs,  which 
are  highly  organized,  and  often  attain  a 
great  size.  The  ova  are  in  general  re- 
tained within  the  body  of  the  parent 
until  the  development  of  the  young  has 
proceeded  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
then  expelled  and  left  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun  :  but  in  some  forms  (as  snakes 
and  lizards)  they  are  hatched  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  body.  Reptiles  are  found 
in  greatest  duiuImt,  and  in  most  typical 
form  ami  variety  in  the  warm  or  tropical 
regions  of  the  earth.  During  winter,  or 
in  the  coM«t  seasons  of  the  year,  most 
reptiles  liiliernate.  and  snakes  are  notable 
as  perindii  ally  molting  their  skin  or  epi- 
dermis. See  the  different  orders  in  sepa- 
rate articles. 

Eepublic  /.r*-i,tlJ,*lik :  ,-nti,1«  "V"1.*" 

*^  lun,   the  common   weal,   the 

slate  i,  a  common  wen  1 1  li  in  whieh  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state  is  vested, 
not  in  h  hereditary  ruler,  but  in  tin*  citi- 
zens t|iein>el\es.  According  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  governing  body,  a  republic 
may  \ary  from  the  proudest  aristocracy 
to  the  1110M  absolute  democraey.  In  th«- 
small   mates    of   ancient    Greece,    the   su- 


preme power  was  vested  in  the  whol«» 
body  of  the  citizens,  who  met  in  common 
assembly  to  enact  their  laws;  thought 
under  them  was  a  large  slave  population 
devoid  of  all  political  rights.  In  the 
oligarchic  republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice 
the  supreme  power  was  consigned  to  the 
nobles  or  a  few  privileged  individuals. 
In  all  modern  republics  the  representa- 
tive system  prevails.  Besides  the  di- 
minutive republics  of  San  Marino,  in 
Italy,  and  Andorra,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Pyrenees,  the  republics  in  Kun>i>e  at 
the  present  day  are  those  of  Switzerland. 
France  and  Portugal.  Switzerland  ban 
been  a  republic  ever  since  it  liberated 
itself  from  (German  rule;  and  France  has 
been  thrice  a  republic; — from  1793  to 
1804,  from  1848  to  1852,  and  after  1870. 
Holland  was  a  republic  from  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  seven  provinces  from  Spain 
until  1S15;  Great  Britain  was  nominally 
a  republic  from  1049  to  1080 ;  Spain  pos- 
sessed a  brief  republican  government,  and 
Portugal  has  had  once  since  1910.  In  the 
New  World  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment prevails  universally  among:  the 
independent  states,  the  most  important  of 
all  the  republics  there  being  the  United 
States.  The  United  States,  like  Switzer- 
land, is  a  federative  republic,  consisting 
of  a  nu tnber  of  separate  states  united  by 
a  constitution,  and  having  a  central  gov- 
ernment, with  power  to  enact  laws  bind- 
ing on  all  the  citizens.  The  same 
condition  exists  in  others  of  the  American 
republics.  Argentine  became  a  republic 
in  isiii.  Mexico  has  been  a  republic 
since  isiM,  except  during  the  short-lived 
empire  from  l.Nitf  to  18«i7.  Brazil  has 
been  a  republic  only  since  November.  1889. 

Eepublican  Party,  £*,£  »**£ 

cal  parties  of  the  United  States.  The 
term  was  first  used  shortly  after  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  to  replace 
that  of  the  old  Anti-Federalist  party, 
composed  of  those  who  were  opposed  to 
the  adoption  of  this  great  state  paper. 
The  name  Republican  was  given  to  the 
new  organization  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 
who  became  its  leader.  During  the  French 
Revolution  many  'Democratic  Clubs' 
wen1  formed  iu  this  country,  and  during 
179l-!iT>  a  union  was  made  between 
these  and  the  Republicans,  the  compound 
title  of  Democratic- Republican  being 
adopted.  The  Federal  party,  to  which 
this  was  opposed,  died  out  after  181  ti. 
and  the  Democratic- Republican  party  ex- 
isted alone.  After  1824  it  became  known 
simply  as  the  Democratic.  In  1828  a 
National  Republican  party  was  formed, 
but  this  name  gradually  changed  into 
that   of    Whig    party.    The    Republican 


Repudiation 


Reservation 


party  now  existing  in  the  United  States 
mi  formed  in  1856,  out  of  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  '  Anti-Nebraska  Men/  who 
adopted  this  title.  Into  it  was  merged 
the  remains  of  the  older  Whig,  Free  Soil, 
American  and  other  minor  organizations. 
The  new  party  advocated  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff  and  favored  a  strong  cen- 
tral government,  in  opposition  to  the 
Democratic  policy,  which  opposed  the 
protective  tariff  and  maintained  the  doc- 
trine of  state-rights.  The  new  party 
also  advocated  the  non-extension  of  slav- 
ery, this  also  being  in  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  the  Southern  and  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  Northern  Democrats.  But 
the  result  of  the  Civil  war  removed  the 
slavery  issue  from  the  domain  of  party 
politics  and  there  remained  only  those 
of  centralization  and  protection.  In  the 
years  which  have  passed  since  the  two 
parties  have  in  a  measure  approached 
each  other  on  these  questions  and  the 
marked  distinction  between  them  has 
passed  away,  both  of  them,  for  iustance, 
now  advocating  tariff  reduction,  though 
to  a  different  extent.  Other  issues  be- 
tween the  two  parties  have  arisen  from 
time  to  time,  such  as  that  of  the  gold 
and  silver  standard,  but  at  present  their 
difference  in  policy  is  far  less  strongly 
marked  than  formerly.  The  Republican 
party  has  been  successful  in  electing  all 
its  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  except 
in  1S5<5.  1884.  1802.  1012  and  1010. 

Bepudiation  ^X^i^A  Vt 

government  to  pay  the  debts  contracted 
by  the  governments  which  have  preceded 
it.  Repudiation  has  sometimes  been  re- 
sorted to  by  the  smaller  American  re- 
public and  by  some  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  Europe  there  are  also  instances  of 
a  similar  kind. 

Bepubion  fiVSSS'SL'SpgSrtS 

the  action  which  two  bodies  exert  upon 
one  another  when  they  tend  to  increase 
their  mutual  distance.  It  is  manifested 
between  two  magnets  when  like  poles 
.ire  presented  to  each  other,  and  by 
electrified  bodies  when  like  charges 
(positive  to  positive  or  negative  to  nega- 
ii\e)  are  presented.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  other  form  of  physical  re- 
pulsion existing. 

Rpmipna  (re-kft'na),  a  town  of 
Acqucua    Southoni  Spninf  province  of 

Valencia.  41  miles  \v.  of  that  city;  has 
industries  connected  with  the  culture  of 
silk,  saffron,  grain,  fruit  and  wine.     Pop. 

U.JoU. 

Requiem  iWVm™V  \ihe  Ro1man 

*  <  utholte   (  hiircn.   a    solemn 

musical   inns*   tor  the  dead,  which  begin* 


in  Latin,  Requiem  ctternam  dona  eU, 
(•Give  to  them  eternal  rest*).  Mozart, 
Jomelli,  and  Cherubini  composed  famous 
requiems. 

Reredos  (rtrMos),  In  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  a  screen  or  par- 
tition wall  behind  an  altar,  which  is 
invariably  ornamented  in  some  manner, 
and  is  frequently  highly  enriched  with 
sculptured  decorations,  or  with  painting, 

filding,  or  tapestry.    The  reredos  of  St 
'aul's,   London,   the  last  English  cathe 
dral  to  be  provided  with  a  reredos,  was 
unveiled  in  January,  1888. 

Bescript  tt*&  ftft,  r& 

man  law,  the  answers  of  popes  and  em- 
perors to  questions  in  jurisprudence 
propounded  to  them  officially;  hence  an 
edict  or  decree.  The  rescripts  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  constitute  one  of  the  au- 
thoritative sources  of  the  civil  law.  The 
rescripts  of  the  popes  concern  principally 
theological  matters. 

Rescue  (re?£u)\  ,nJaw»  *>•  forcib,e 

Avv0VM«  or  ijfegai  taking  of  a  person 
or  thinjr  (as  a  prisoner  or  a  thing  law- 
fully distrained)  out  of  the  custody  of 
the  law 

Resection  (p+*v***h  ln#  *urff**> 

Mivavvv«vu     ^      operat10I1      0f      cutting 

out  the  diseased  part  of  a  bone  at  a  joint. 
It  frequently  obviates  the  necessity  of 
amputating  the  whole  limb,  and,  by  the 
removal  of  the  dead  parts,  leaves  the 
patient  a  limb  which,  though  shortened, 
is  in  the  majority  of  cases  better  than  an 
artificial  one.  Resection,  which  is  one 
of  the  triumphs  of  modern  surgery,  be- 
came a  recognized  form  of  surgical  opera- 
tion in  1850. 

Ppcprio  (re-se'da),  a  genus  of  annual, 
xveseua  biennial,  and  perennial  herbs 
and  undershruhs,  nat.  order  Iiesedacess, 
of  which  it  is  the  type.  Of  the  genus 
two  species  are  quite  familiar:  R,  odor&ta 
(mignonette)  and  R.  lutedla  (wild 
woad).  The  latter  yields  a  beautiful 
yellow  dye,  for  which  it  was  formerly 
cultivated. 

Resedacese  <*•**»'■•■«>.  a  smaii 

**vovu»vvcv  natural  order  of  plants, 
consisting  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs, 
more  rarely  shrubs,  with  alternate  or 
pinnately  divided  leaves,  and  small,  irreg- 
ular, greenish-yellow  or  whitish  flowers, 
it  inhabits  Europe  and  all  the  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean.  With  the  exception 
of  Rcs&ta  odorUta  (mignonette)  and  R. 
lutcola  (wild  woad),  most  of  the  species 
are  mere  weeds. 
Riwrvation     (rea-er-va'shun).    This 

.Reservation   term  to  U1€d  in  the 

United  States  to  designate  a  tract  of  the 
nublic  land  set  aside  for  soma  sptda) 


r*W*    V  V 


use.  In  some  of  the  States  considerable  Reservoirs  in  which  the  dams  are  built 
tracts  have  been  thus  donated  for  the  of  earthwork  must  be  provided  with  a 
support  of  public  schools.  Much  larger  waste-weir,  to  admit  of  the  surplus  water 
tracts  have  been  set  aside  for  the  use  of  flowing  over;  in  the  reservoirs  of  which 
Indian  tribes,  which  have  been  removed  the  dams  are  built  of  masonry  there  is 
to  these  locations,  supported  by  the  gov-  no  necessity  for  a  waste-weir,  as  the* 
eminent  and  kept  under  supervision,  the  water  may  be  allowed  to  overflow 
The  most  notable  of  these  reservations  the  wall,  there  being  no  fear  of  its  en- 
was  the  Indian  Territory,  now  the  State  dangering  the  works.  The  outlet  at  the 
of  Oklahoma  but  still  largely  inhabited  bottom,  by  which  the  water  to  be  used 
by  Indian  tribes.  Other  Targe  reserva-  is  drawn  off  from  the  reservoir,  may  con- 
tions  have  been  set  aside,  especially  in  sist  either  of  a  tunnel,  culvert,  or  iron 
the  West,  and  the  system  has  given  rise  pipes  provided  with  suitable  sluices.  A 
to  many  evil  practices,  in  which  the  In-  vast  system  of  reservoirs,  called  *  tanks,' 
dians  have  been  oppressed  and  robbed  l>y  exists  in  India,  constructed  for  purposes 
dishonest  agents  and  others.  These  evils  of  irrigation.  The  reservoirs  upon  the 
are  gradually  being  eliminated.  irrigation  canals  of  Spain  are  all  of 
Reserve  (re-zen-*),  in  military  mat-  masonry;  they  are  circular  or  polyconal 
gi  g  ters,  has  several  significa-  in  shape,  and  the  interior  face  of  the 
tions.  In  battle  the  reserve  consists  of  wall,  which  is  constructed  of  large 
those  troops  not  in  action,  and  destined  ashlars,  is  vertical.  In  various  other 
to  supply  fresh  forces  as  they  are  needed,  countries  the  preference  is  given  to 
to  support  those  points  which  are  shaken,  earthen  dams.  In  the  Western  United 
and  to  be  ready  to  act  at  decisive  mo-  States  a  series  of  immense  reservoirs 
ments.  The  reserve  of  ammunition  is  the  are  now  in  process  of  construction,  in 
magazine  of  warlike  stores  placed  close  which  the  waters  of  mountain  streams  are 
to  the  scene  of  action  to  allow  of  the  held  back  by  great  stone  dams  built 
supply  actually  in  the  field  being  speedily  across  their  outlets.  These  are  intended 
replenished.  The  term  reserves  is  also  for  irrigation  purposes,  for  the  reclama- 
applied  to  those  forces  which  are  liable  tion  of  great  areas  of  sterile  lands, 
to  be  called  into  the  field  on  great  emer-  In  these  cases  means  are  adopted  for 
goncies,  for  the  purposes  of  national  de-  raising  or  lowering  the  surface  of  the 
Tense ;  which  have  received  a  military  water,  the  difference  between  the  lowest 
training  but  follow  the  ordinary  occu-  and  the  highest  level  of  the  surface. 
pj. tions  of  civil  life,  and  do  not  form  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  lake,  giving 
part  of  the  standing  army.  Such  re-  the  measure  of  its  available  storage. 
serves  now  form  a  part  of  all  national  Distributing  reservoirs  for  towns  are 
troops  organized  on  a  great  scale.  Lia-  generally  built  of  masonry,  but  are  some- 
bility  to  serve  in  the  reserves  continues  times  of  iron.  They  are  placed  high 
generally  from  about  the  age  of  twenty  enough  to  command  the  highest  part  of 
to  forty-two.  In  (treat  Britain  the  re-  the  town,  and  are  capacious  enough  to 
serves  consist  of  the  army  reserve  and  contain  half  a  day's  supply,  their  chief 
the  auxiliary  forces,  namely,  the  militia,  use  being  to  store  the  surplus  water  dur- 
the  yeomanry,  and  the  volunteers.  In  ing  the  night.  Reinforced  concrete  is 
the  1  'iiit**<i  States  the  National  (iuards  now  frequently  employed  in  the  building' 
of  the  States  constitute  such  a  reserve,  of  reservoir  dams.  Several  catastrophes 
(See  Army,  Militia,  Xaval  Reserve,  have  occurred  from  the  bursting  of  im- 
etc. )  perfectly  formed  reservoirs.  The  burnt- 
Re Serve  'n  hanking  nn<*  insurance,  mg  of  the  reservoir  at  Johnstown. 
'  that  portion  of  capital  which  Pennsylvania,  in  18SJ)  was  a  notable 
is  set  aside  to  meet  liabilities,  and  which,  instance  of  this  kind,  2200  persons 
in  hanking,  is  therefore  not  employed  in  being  drowned  and  $10,000,000  worth  of 
disciiuiifs  or   temporary   loans.  property    destroyed.     The   breaking   of  a 

Ppeprvnir     (rez'er-vwar),  an  artificial  concrete    dam    at    Austin,    Pennsylvania, 

xvcacivun     baHJn     m    whk.h    a    I||rjw  in    VHl     lw|    (Q    the   (|path   of    hundwd|| 

quantity    of    water   is    stored.     The   con-  of  persons  and  the  loss  of  thousands  of 

Mnit'tjon    of    a    reservoir    often    requires  dollars*   worth   of   property.     See  John*- 

great   engineering  skill.     In   the  selection  to  ten. 

of   a    site    tin*   great    object    should    be    to  Pftclii(J  Posha  jL ** " *nW  pA'shA  ) ,  a 

•  house    a    position    which    will    give    the  ""      a'011,a  Turkish         statesman, 

i"eans    for   collating   a    large    supply    of  born  at  Constantinople  in   1800:  died  in 

rainfall  with  as  little  recourse  as  possible  ISTitt.     He   represented   the   Porte   in   the 

to    artitieial    structures    or    excavations,  courts  of   France  and   Britain,   was  sev- 

Tho  embankments  or  dams  may   be  con-  eral   times   made  grand   vizier,  supported 

st  rue  ted  either  of  masonry  or  earthwork,  the  jolicy  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  and 


Bathi  Respiration 

was  the  chief  of  the  party  of  progress  RAftnlntinTi    (res-u-lu'shun),  in  musk, 

in  Turkey.  JM5»uiuwuu   ^e  movement  of  a  dist0% 

pAfJit    (w«ht),  a  town  of  Persia,  capi-  nance   into   the   consonant   harmony   for 

*"****"  tal  of  tna  proTince  of  Gilan,  150  which  it  creates  in  the  ear  an  expecta- 

uHea   northwest   of   Teheran,    near    the  tion.    This  is  effected  by  raisiug  or  de- 

Caaplan     Sea.    Resht     is    a     well-built  pressing  the  note  a  tone  or  a  semitone, 

town*  and  la  tna  canter  of  the  silk  trade  according    to    the    rules    of    harmonica! 

of  Persia,  and  through  its  port  Enzelli,  progression. 

16  miles  distant,  carries  on  a  consider*  l?AaAnanr>A  (  rea*u-nans ) ,  in  acous- 
able  trade  with  Russia.  Pop.  41.000.  JfcWHiiisUM*  tVa,  a  strengthening  of 
S^sldllflTV  IiM1l.tM  (re-zid'u-a-ri  sound.  Resonance  includes  such  strength- 
*»vmuu»aj  jjvgaifw  leg'a-tfc)',  in  enlng  of  sound  as  occurs  In  sounding- 
law,  the  person  to  whom  the  surplus  of  boards  and  the  bodies  of  musical  i nit r li- 
the personal  estate,  after   the  discharge  ments. 

of  all  debts  and   particular   legacies,  Is  7l.AaAnfl.tor    i  rez-u-n&'tur ),    a    device 

left  by  the  testator's  will.  *i*wma»uva    for    anaiyjing    compound 

Ke&illP  (rft-sa'na),  a  town  of  Italy,  sounds  and  for  detecting  a  particular  note 
in  the  province  and  6  miles  by  sympathetic  vibrations.  It  was  in- 
southeast  of  Naples,  on  the  Gulf  of  vented  by  Uelmholtz,  and  in  its  simplest 
Naples.  It  is  built  over  the  ruins  of  form  consists  of  a  hollow  bulb  or  round 
Ilerculaneum,  and  is  the  usual  starting-  tube,  with  one  aperture  to  be  applied  to 
place  for  the  ascent  of  Vesuvius.  Pop.  the  ear,  and  an  opposite  aperture  of  a 
19,766.  certain  size  which  serves  to  admit  the 
ResillS  (rez'inz),  a  class  of  vegetable  vibrations  of  one  musical  note  to  which 
substances  insoluble  in  water,  it  is  adapted  and  to  exclude  all  others, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  easily  softened  or  A  set  of  these  may  be  formed  each  of 
melted  by  heat.  Resins  are  either  neu-  which  corresponds  to  a  note  of  the  musi- 
tral  or  acid;  they  are  transparent  or  cal  scale. —  Electrical.  A  conductor 
translucent ;  they  have  generally  a  yel-  having  one  open  circuit,  designed  for  de- 
low-brown  color;  are  sometimes  elastic,  tec  ting  the  electromagnetic  radiation 
but  more  generally  friable  and  hard,  from  a  nearby  circuit,  which  is  mani- 
Thev  become  electric  when  rubbed,  fested  by  a  spark,  as  a  result  of  sympa- 
Resins  may  be  divided  into  three  thetic  electrical  vibrations, 
classes: — (1)  Those  which  exude  spon-  TteSOrcin  (  re-zor'sin  ),  a  colorless 
taneously  from  plants,  or  from  incisions  -"^wx  vxu.  crystalline  compound  pre- 
in  the  stems  and  branches.  They  are  pared  on  the  large  scale  by  the  action  of 
generally  mixtures  of  gum-resins  and  sulphuric  acid  on  benzine,  and  by  the 
volatile  oils.  The  principal  resins  he-  treatment  of  the  resulting  compound  with 
longing  to  this  class  are  benzoin,  drag-  caustic  soda.  It  yields  a  tine  purple-red 
on's-blood.  Peru  balsam,  storax,  copaiba,  coloring  mutter  and  several  other  dyes 
copal,  elemi,  guaiacmn,  jalap,  lac,  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing, 
myrrh,  sandarach,  and  turpentine.  (2)  TteSDiration  (  res  -  pi  -  r&'shun  ) ,  the 
Resins  extracted  from  plants  by  alcohols;  *w'0l,"awwu  ac^  0f  respiring  or 
they  generally  contain  definite  carbon  breathing.  Respiration  is  that  great 
compounds.  The  principal  resins  be-  physiological  function  which  Is  devoted 
longing  to  this  class  are  gum  ammoni-  to  the  purification  of  the  blood  by  the 
acum.  angelica-root.  Indian  hemp,  cubebs,  removal,  through  the  media  of  the 
manna,  and  squill.  (.'{)  Fossil  resins,  breathing  organs,  of  carbonic  acid  and 
occurring  in  coal  or  lignite  beds,  amber,  other  waste  products,  and  at  the  same 
asphalt,  copaline,  fossil  caoutchouc,  etc.  time  to  the  revivifying  of  the  blood  by 
Resist  (re~zist')<  i"  calico-printing,  a  the  introduction  of  the  oxygen  of  atmoa- 
paste  applied  to  calico  goods  to  pheric  air.  It  is  thus  partly  excretory 
prevent  color  or  mordant  from  fixing  on  and  partly  nutritive  in  its  character. 
the  parts  not  intended  to  be  colored.  The  other  waste  products,  besides  car- 
resists  may  be  used  either  mechanically  bonic  acid,  which  are  given  off  in  the 
or  chemically.  process  of  animal  respiration,  are  water. 
Resistance     (  re-zist'ans),   Electki-  ammonia,  and  organic  matters;  but  car* 

cal,  the  opposition  which  bonic  acid  is  by  far  the  most  important, 
a   conductor    offers    to    the    flow    of   elec-        In    man    and    the    higher  animals    res- 

tricity,    the   conductor    being    removed   so  pi  nit  ion    is  carried   on   by   the  breathing 

far     from     neighboring    conductors    that  organs  or  lungs.     The  blood  is  conveyed 

their    action     will    he    very    small,    and  to  the  breathing  organs  bv  special  ves- 

maintnined  at   the  temperature  of  0°  C.  sets,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  in  birds 

The   unit    of    resistance   now   la    use   is  and  mammals  being  exclusively  employed 

called  an  ohm   (which  see).  in  driving  blood  to  the  longs  for  purities/- 


Respiration 


Respiratory  Sounds 


tion.  The  blood  is  sent  through  the 
pulmonary  or  lung  capillaries  in  a  steady 
stream,  and  passes  through  these  minute 
vessels  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  expose  it 
to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  contained 
in  the  air-cells  of  the  lung.  The  essen- 
tial part  of  the  function  of  respiration, 
namely,    the    exchange    of    carbonic    acid 

f;as  for  oxygen,  thus  takes  place  in  the 
ung,  where  the  dingy-hued  venous  blood 
becomes  converted  into  the  tlorid  red 
arterial  blood.  Respiration  includes  the 
physical  acts  of  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion, both  involuntary  acts,  although  they 
may  be  voluntarily  modified.  From  four- 
teen to  eighteen  respiratory  acts^  take 
place  per  minute,  the  average  quantity  of 
air  inhaled  by  a  healthy  adult  man  be- 
ing about  30  cubic  inches,  a  slightly 
smaller  quantity  being  exhaled.  This 
definite  volume  of  air  which  ebbs  and 
flows  is  termed  tidal  air.  The  quantity 
(about  100  cubic  inches)  which  may  be 
taken  in  a  deep  inspiration,  in  addition 
to  the  tidal  air,  is  termed  com  pic  mental 
air.  The  quantity  of  air  (73  to  100 
cubic  inches)  remaining  in  the  chest  after 
an  ordinary  expiration  has  expelled  the 
tidal  air  is  named  supplemental  or  re- 
serve air,  and  this  may  be  in  greater 
part  expelled  by  a  deeper  expiration: 
while  a  quantity  of  air  always  remains 
in  the  lungs  after  the  deepest  possible 
expiratory  effort,  and  cannot  be  got  rid 
of.  This  latter  quantity  is  therefore  ap- 
propriately named  residual  air.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  mode  of  breathing  between 
the  two  sexes  is  clearly  perceptible.  In 
man  it  is  chiefly  abdominal  in  its  char- 
acter: that  is  to  say,  the  lower  part  of 
the  chest  and  sternum,  together  with  the 
abdominal  muscles,  participate  before 
the  upper  portions  of  the  chest  in  the  re- 
spiratory movements:  while  in  women 
the  breathing  movements  are  chiefly 
referable  to  the  tipper  portions  of  the 
:*hest.  In  women,  therefore,  breathing 
is  said  to  be  pert  oral. 

Every  volume  of  inspired  air  loses 
from  4A  to  5  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and 
gains  father  less  carbonic  acid.  The 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  given  off  va- 
ries under  different  circumstances.  More 
carbonic  acid  is  excreted  by  males  than 
by  females  of  the  same  age,  and  by  males 
between  eight  ami  forty  than  in  old  age 
or  in  infancy.  An  average  healthy  adult 
man  will  excrete  more  than  S  oz.  of  car- 
Itou  in  124  hours.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
repeated  currents  of  fresh  air  in  meeting 
places  and  places  of  public  entertain- 
ment, in  halls  and  in  churches,  and  for 
the  proper  ventilation  of  sleeping  apart- 
ments. The  breathing  of  an  atmosphere 
vitiated  bv  organic  matter  and  carbonic 


acid  results  in  imperfect  oxygenation  of 
the  blood,  is  accompanied  or  followed  by 
headaches,  drowsiness,  and  lassitude,  and 
is  the  source  of  many  serious  and  even 
fatal  disorders. 

While  in  man  and  the  more  highly 
organized  animals  respiration  is  carried 
on  by  the  lungs,  in  fishes  it  is  effected 
by  the  gills.  The  essential  feature  of  any 
breathing  organ  is  a  thin  membrane,  hav- 
ing .  the  blood  on  one  side  and  air,  or 
water  containing  air,  on  the  other;  and 
the  essential  feature  of  respiration  is  an 
interchange  of  products  between  the 
blood  and  the  atmosphere,  oxygen  pass- 
ing from  the  atmosphere  or  water  into 
the  blood,  and  carbonic  acid  and  other 
excretory  substances  from  the  blood  into 
the  atmosphere  or  water.  In  the  pro- 
tozoa no  respiratory  organs  are  special- 
ized, but  the  protoplasm  of  which  the 
bodies  of  these  animals  are  composed  has 
doubtless  the  power  of  excreting  waste 
matters,  as  well  as  of  absorbing  nutritive 
material.  Even  in  comparatively  high 
organisms,  where  no  specialized  breath- 
ing organs  are  developed,  the  function  of 
respiration  may  be  carried  on  by  the 
skin  or  general  body  surface  —  the  in- 
tegument being,  as  in  the  highest  forms, 
intimately  correlated  in  its  functions  to 
the  breathing  process.  Thus  in  earth- 
worms, lower  crustacea,  etc.,  the  breathing 
a  pilars  to  be  solely  subserved  by  the 
body-surfaces. 

Respiration  goes  on  in  plants  as  well 
as  in  animals,  the  plant  in  the  presence 
of  light  exhaling  oxygen  and  whaling 
carbonic  acid,  and  thus  reversing  the  ac- 
tion of  the  animal. 

Inspiration,  a.««oiai.  ge. 
Respirator  <T^**»£i.v£  -a*: 


covering,  which  gii 
warmth  to  the  air  inhaled,  and  is  used 
by  persons  having  delicate  lungs.  It  is 
constructed  of  a  series  of  layers  of  very 
fine  silver  or  gilt  wires  placed  closely 
together,  which  are  heated  by  the  ex- 
halation of  the  warm  breath,  and  in 
turn  heat  the  cold  air  before  it  is  in- 
haled. Other  respirators,  designed  to  ex- 
clude smoke,  dust,  and  other  noxious 
substances,  are  used  by  firemen,  miners, 
cutlers,  grinders,  and  the  like.  Recently 
a  form  of  respirator  has  been  adopted 
by  divers  in  which  a  store  of  compressed 
air  or  oxygen  is  contained  in  the  helmet 
for  breathing  purposes.  A  similar  ex- 
pedient has  been  adopted  by  firemen  and 
those  entering  mines  after  an  explosion 
to  avoid  the  breathing  of  vitiated  air  or 
poisonous  gases. 

Eespir'atory  Sounds,  c"  ^  ^ 


Respite 


Besurrection 


•ootids  made  by  the  air  when  being  in- 
haled or  exhaled,  as  beard  by  the  ear 
Stplted  directly  to  the  chest,  or  indirectly 
rough  the  medium  of  the  stethoscope. 
The  respiratory  soands  are  of  the  highest 
Importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases 
of  the  chest  and  bronchia]  tubes. 
ILeftllite  (res'pit),  the  temporary  sus- 
«nrtrfr|Mwv  pension   of   the   execution   of 

a\  capital  offender.    See  Reprieve. 

Respondent  £nSS&i  'of  "ffi 

party  requiring  to  answer  in  a  suit,  par- 
ticularly in  a  chancery  suit. 

Respondentia  tS£tt?S&£ 

of  a  ship's  cargo.  It  is  made  on  the 
condition  that  if  the  goods  are  lost,  the 
lender  shall  lose  his  money.  A  similar 
loan  on  the  security  of  the  ship  itself 
in  called  bottom r//. 

Rest  *n  mua*c»  an  interval  cf  silence 
x»c;9i»)  between  two  sounds,  and  the 
mark  which  denotes  such  interval.  Each 
note  has  its  corresponding  rest*  See 
11  usic. 

£est-ha]TOW,  ?  common  European 
.mm^v  **<***w*t,     leguminous      plant 

(Ononis  tpindsa),  akin  to  the  brooms. 
It  is  plentiful  in  stiff  clay  land  h\  some 
parts,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  long 
and  strong  matted  roots  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  harrow.  The  stems  are 
annual,  often  woody  or  shrubby,  and 
hairy;  the  leaves  a»*e  generally  simple, 
entire  towards  the  base;  the  flowers, 
mostly  solitary,  large,  and  handsome,  are 
of  a  brilliant  rose  color.  Rest-harrow 
is  also  called  cam  mock. 
Rpqtiqpaoi     (res-ti-A'se-S),    a    natural 

eves u au etc   onh>r  of  plantg  aUied  to 

the  Cyperacea*  or  sedges,  and  confined  to 
the  sou  thorn  hemisphere,  being  found 
chiefly  in  South  Africa  and  Australia. 
They  are  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with 
matted  roots  which  bind  shifting  soil, 
*iard  wiry  stems,  simple  narrow  leaves, 
the  sheaths  of  which  are  usually  split, 
and  inconspicuous  brown  rush-like  pan- 
icles of  flowers.  Rent  to  trvtorum  is  em- 
ployed in  South  Africa  for  thatching, 
and  the  stems  of  other  species  are  manu- 
factured into  baskets  and  brooms. 

Restigouche   ( w'*} -*r,Rh )  •  a  ^er 

**v»v^vuvi*v  which  separates  New 
H  runs  wick  from  the  province  of  Quebec, 
flowing  k.  e.  into  the  Hay  of  C  ha  lours  at 
Palhousie.  It  is  1»<H)  miles  long,  is 
navigable  for  It;  miles  to  Campbelton. 
mid  forms  a  tidal  estuary  for  24  miles. 
It  drains  4<XH)  square  miles,  and  its 
basin  supplies  great  quantities  of  timber. 

Restoration   i,rosl;Juj,r?'8nunu)«  ,n 

English  history,  the  re- 
tstablishment  of  Charles  II  on  the  throne* 


May  29,  1660.  The  restoration  was  held 
as  a  festival  in  the  Church  of  England 
till  1859. 

Restorationist    ( »»-tnr-rehun-fat ) , 

a  temporary  future  punishment,  but  in 
a  final  restoration  of  all  to  the  favor  and 
presence  of  God.  The  name  is  applied 
to  all  of  whatever  sect  who  hold  this 
belief,  including  the  Universalis*  and 
especially  a  particular  sect  of  Uni ver- 
sa lists. 

Resurrection  (fw-u-rek'shuo),  the 
MvsuAivvuvu     rising    again    of    the 

body  from  the  dead  to  be  reunited  to 
the  soul  in  a  new  life.  It  has  formed 
a  part  of  the  belief  of  the  Christian 
Church  since  its  first  formation,  and  has 
been  embodied  as  an  article  in  each  of 
the  creeds.  There  are  traces  to  be  found 
of  such  a  belief  among  heathen  nations 
from  a  very  early  period.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Jews  of  later 
times  held  the  doctrine,  though  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  to  any  express  in- 
dication of  it  in  the  Old  Testament.  It 
appears,  however,  to  be  alluded  to  in 
Isaiah,  xxvi,  19,  and  is  distinctly  affirmed 
in  Daniel,  chap,  xii,  1-3.  That  the  be- 
lief in  the  resurrection  was  generally 
held  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ  is  evident,  particularly  from  the 
position  occupied  by  the  Sadducees,  a 
sect  having  as  its  most  characteristic  fea- 
ture the  denial  of  the  resurrection.  Be- 
yond doubt,  however,  it  was  the  gospel 
that  'brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light9  At  best  the  notions  of  a  resurrec- 
tion and  future  state  current  prior  to 
the  advent  of  Christ  were  dim  and  un- 
defined. With  regard  to  the  information 
conveyed  to  us  in  the  New  Testament 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  we 
are  taught  that  it  will  be  univer$alt  ex- 
tending to  the  wicked  as  well  as  to  the 
righteous,  John,  v,  28,  29;  Rev.,  xx,  13; 
that  there  shall  be  identity,  in  some  sense, 
between  the  body  which  died  and  the 
body  which  shall  be  raised,  2  Cor.,  v,  10; 
that,  as  regards  the  resurrection  of  the 
righteous,  the  body,  though  identical, 
shall  be  wonderfully  altered,  Phil.,  ill, 
21;  1  Cor.,  xv;  Luke,  xx,  85,  36;  and 
that,  as  regards  the  time  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, it  shall  be  at  the  end  of  this  present 
earthly  state,  and  that  it  shall  be  con- 
nected with  the  coming  of  our  Lord  to 
judge  the  world,  1  These.,  iv,  16. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  himself  from  the 
dead,  the  cornerstone  of  the  Christian 
system.  The  evidence  in  supnort  of  it 
is  marked  by  the  following  characteris- 
tics:  —  (1)  The  vrietp  of  ciroumtUncu 
under  which  the  risen  Saviour  appeared 


Resurrection 


Betiarius 


(2)  The  circumstantiality  of   the   testi- 
mony  given    by    the    different   witnesses. 

(3)  The  simplicity  and  apparent  truth- 
fulness with  which  the  witnesses  describe 
their  impressions  when  the  Saviour  ap- 
peared to  them.  (4)  That  the  event 
home  witness  to  teas  completely  unex- 
pected by  the  witnesses.  Various  at- 
tempts have  been  mude  to  explain  away 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.  There  is  the 
supposition  (1)  of  fraud;  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  Jews,  the 
disciples  stole  the  body,  and  tbe'n  pub- 
lished the  story  that  their  Lord  was 
risen  (2)  That  Jesus  had  not  really 
died  on  the  cross;  that  his  apparent 
death  was  only  a  swoon,  from  which  he 
afterwards  recovered.  (3)  That  there 
had  been  no  real  resurrection,  but  that 
the  disciples  had  been  deceived  by  vision- 
ary appearances  or  hallucinations.  (4) 
That  the  assertion  of  the  resurrection 
was  onginully  allegorical.  With  regard 
to  the  significance  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  it  was  (believers  assert)  the 
crowning  evidence  of  the  divine  character 
of  his  mission,  he  himself  had  spoken 
of  it  as  what  should  be  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  to  the  world  that  he  really 
was  what  he  professed  himself  to  be; 
and  in  this  light  it  was  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  apostles  in  addressing 
the  world. 

Resurrection,  con«rbgatiox  of  the, 

MvauAiwi/ivu,  a  socl0ty  0f  R0man 
Catholic  priests  founded  at  Rome  in  1830. 

Resuscitation.   Soe  *>*™™*9. 

"RpTQiTiPr     (re-tfln'er),  in  law,  the 

xbcttuiici     of  a  eHent  by  wllk.h  he 

gages  an  attorney  or  counselor  to  man- 
age a  case.  The  effwt  of  a  retainer  is 
to  confer  on  the  attorney  all  the  powers 
exercised  by  the  forms  and  usages  of  the 
court  in  which  the  suit  is  pending.  It 
is  special  when  given  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  counsel's  services  for  a 
particular  case;  genrraU  when  for  se- 
curing his  services  generally.  The  re- 
tainer is  in  all  cases  accompanied  by  a 
preliminary   fee  called  a   retaining  fee. 

Retaining  Wall,   »or^  «K 

of  confining  a  body  of  water  in  a  reser- 
voir, or  for  resisting  the  thrust  of  the 
ground  behind  it.  As  a  general  rule  the 
thickness  of  retaining  walls  is  one-third 
their  height ;  in  reservoir  and  dock  walls 
of  masonry  the  thickness  is  ubout  one- 
half  their  height. 

Retardation  (,r(i :  *«r  -  ^l1™  > . . in 

Mvmiuwuvu  physics,  the  diminution 
of  the  velocity  of  a  body  from  the  friction 
of  the  medium  in  which  the  body  moves 
or  from   the  attraction  of  gravity.     Th* 


act 

en- 


laws  of  retardation  are  the  converse  of 
those  of  acceleration. 

Eete   Mucosnm  %*»&$?"& 

deepest  layer  of  the  epidermis  or  scarf- 
skin,  resting  on  the  cutis  vera  or  true 
skin.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  color  of  the 
skin    and    in    the   negro   contains    black 

pigment. 

Retention  g-*t^ 

holding  a  debt  or  of  retaining  property 
until  a  debt  due  to  the  person  claiming 
this  right  is  duly  paid. 

Eetention  of  TMne,  *  "-Jgjft 

in  which  the  urine  cannot  be  expelled 
from  the  bladder  at  all,  or  only  with 
great  difficulty;  to  be  distinguished  from 
suppression  of  urine,  a  condition  In  which 
the  bladder  is  empty,  the  urine  not  hav- 
ing been  secreted  by  the  kidneys.  It 
may  be  due  to  some  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion, as  a  calculuB,  a  clot  of  blood,  or  a 
tumor,  or  to  paralysis,  etc  If  not  re- 
lieved by  means  of  the  catheter  or  other- 
wise it  may  cause  rupture  of  the  bladder 
and  death. 

Retford  ( afford ).  East,  a  munici- 
xrcuora  pftl  borongh  in  Nottingham- 
shire, England,  32  miles  e.  n,  e.  of  Not- 
tingham, on  the  Idle,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  connecting  East  Retford  with 
West  Retford.  It  has  foundries,  ma- 
chine-shops, paper  and  corn  mills,  etc 
Pop.  13,330. 

Rethel  (ret-*1) »  a  town  of  France,  de- 
partment  of  Ardennes,  on  the 
Aisne,  23  miles  n.  e.  of  Rheims,  with 
manufactures  of  merinos  and  cashmeres. 
Pop.  (UKXi)  5254. 

"Rpf/hftl  (ra'tel),  Alfred,  a  German 
■n^tliC1  historical  painter,  born  a/ 
Aix-la-Cbapelle  in  1816;  studied  i 
Diisseldorf  (under  Schadow),  Frankfort 
(under  Veit  and  Sen  wind),  and  Rome. 
He  died  at  Dilsseldorf  in  186a  His 
greatest  works  are  four  frescoes  in  the 
town-house  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  represent- 
ing incidents  connected  with  the  life  of 
I'h'irlemngne,  other  four  there  being  exe- 
cuted from  his  designs  after  his  death. 
These  are  among  the  finest  modern  works 
of  the  kind.  German  history  and  the 
Iiibie  also  furnished  him  with  various 
subjects,  and  he  painted  in  water-color 
n  series  of  pictures  illustrative  of  Han- 
nilmrs  passage  of  the  Alps. 

Rpfiflrina  (rfc-shi-a'ri-us).  in  Roman 
xtetiarius  antiquitieif  ^  fmaiat0r  who 

wore  only  a  short  tunic  and  carried  a 
trident  and  net,  with  which  he  endeav- 
ored to  entangle  and  despatch  his  adver- 
sary, who  was  armed  with  helmet*  shield, 

tinri   SWircL 


articulated  Holding 


..„  ... a  cbiafly  in  bull 

feci  In  the  Nornun  at/Is. 

_  -    .    »  —     ■     ^     species     of 

*  masonry     verf 

.    — .    :l«nt8,    in    which 

■  atones  in  square  and  laid  Iomei^ 


bsjg  to  the  Norman  stria. 

EeticiOated  Work,  2 


vine,  resembling  the  meshes  of  a  net, 
and  producing  quite  an  ornamental  ap- 
pearance. It  1b  the  opus  rcticvlatum  of 
the  Romans. 

Eeticulum  ('•-tiM-ium).  tn« 

■^  ■*•*"•«*•"  honeycomb  bag  or  scc- 
ond    cavity   of    the   complei   stomach   of 

Retina  (ret'!-na).  In  anatomy,  a 
membrane  of  the  eye,  formed 
by  on  expansion  ot  the  optic  nerve,  and 
no  constituted  as  to  receive  nod  Iniimiiiii 
to  the  nerve  the  impression*  which  result 
in  vision.  Sec  te 
■RptlTlltp     !  rct'i-nit  ),   n    fossil    renin 

neanixe  foHI](1  in  l]K.  liBIliti.  lmia  o{ 

Devonshire,    Hanover,   nod   elsewhere. 

Retirement    SSHStih.  !."-«£ 

ilriiwinent  friim  the  service  wilb  the  re- 
tention of  nil  or  n  portion  of  the  pay. 
In  the  llritish  uriuy  and  navy  the  re- 
tirement of  oMiicr*  iiuiy  lie  voluntary,  but 
all  officers  must  retire  nt  fixed  nees,  ac- 
cording to  their  rimk,  receiving  corre- 
sponding retired  pay.  In  the  Tailed 
States  army  and  navy  ameers,  are  retired 
after  forty  years'  service,  or  at  siity- 
Iivu  years  of  line.  lis  I  he  nine  niny  be, 
or  at  any  time  for  sickness  or  disable- 
ment, rn-eivinn  T"i  per  cent,  of  their  an- 
nua! pny  for  life. 

Eetort  inzL^Urfrg 


for  diatllling  liquids.  Retorts  consist  of 
flask-shaped  vessels  to  which  long  necks 
or  beaks  are  attached.  The  liquid  to 
be  distilled  Is  placed  in  the  Hank  and 
beat  applied.  The  products  of  distillation 
condense  In  the  cold  neck  of  the  retort, 
and  are  collected  in  a  suitable  receiver. 
In  gasmaking,  retorts  of  iron  or  fire-clay 
are  used  for  distilling  the  coal. 
RptrMt    (re-trtt'),   a    military    opara- 

tires  before  an  enemy ;  properly,  an  or- 
derly march,  In  which  circumstance  it 
differs  from  a  flight.  Also  a  military 
signal  given  in  the  army  by  best  of  drum 
or  sound  of  trumpet  at  sunset,  or  for 
retiring  from  exercise  or   from  action. 

Retriever  Dog  <£KfJ»,>;,£?g 

seek  and  fetch  game  which  has  been  shot, 
and  greatly  valued  by  s]>ortsmeD  for  its 
sagacity  in  the  field  and  in  the  water. 
The  larger  and  more  familiar  breed  of 
retrievers  la  formed  by  crossing  the  New- 
foundland and  setter;  the  smaller  breed 
is  formed  by  crossing  the  water-spaniel 
and  terrier.     The   lypica"  '""" 


dack  and  curly  fui 

Retrograde  &£"g*8;  .*„„H 

motion  of  a  planet  among  the  stars 
when  It  Is  in  opposition  to  the  motion  of 
the  sun  In  the  ecliptic.  The  motion  of 
a  planet  in  the  direction  from  right  to 
left  is  said  to  be  dirrct. 

Retrogression   of  the   Moon'i 

WnrTpH    <  ret'rO-gresh-un  ),    the    motion 

jwiuts  in  which  the  moon's  orbit  meets 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  — In  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  the  sun's  motion 
In  the  ecliptic.  The  moon's  nodes  slowly 
change  at  each  revolution  of  the  moon, 
in  the  direction  from  left  to  right,  and 
make  a  complete  revolution  round  the 
earth  in  1K.II  years. 
"Return      irc-tum').   In   law,   the  send- 

process  to  the  court  from  which  it  Issued 
by  the  officer  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
with  a  written  account  of  what  be  has 
done  in  executing  the  process,  to  be  filed 
iffice  of  the  clerk  of 


chemistry 


for  reference  in  the  o 
the  court. 

Returning  Officer,  o&  55JSJ 

ducts   an   election   and   who    returns   tht 
persons   duly   elected.     lie   is   styled    tbt 
judge  of  election,   he  and   the  Inspectors 
signing   the   certificate   of   election. 
RfjtK    Oiujes  dk.    See  Bmii. 


Eetz  Beuss 

Retz  C1*)*  Jean  Francois  Paul  de  of  his  works  had  considerable  popularity 
^^  Gondi,  Cardinal  de,  was  born  at  in  their  time.  He  sympathised  deeply 
Montmirail  in  1614;  died  at  Paris.  1079.  with  Luther  in  the  earlier  stage,  but  main- 
Contrary  to  his  own  inclinations,  he  was  tained  his  connection  .with  the  Roman 
designed  by  his  father,  who  was  general  Catholic  Church  to  the  last, 
of  the  galleys,  for  the  church.  His  in-  Tteiimoilt  (  roi'mont ),  Alfred  vox, 
structor  was  the  celebrated  Vincent  de  **s'UMt*'iLii  a  (jjcrman  historian,  born 
Paul.  As  a  young  abbe*  he  led  a  very  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1808,  was  educated 
improper  life,  but  his  brilliant  gifts,  his  at  Bonn  and  Heidelberg,  and  entered  the 
eloquence,  his  audacity,  and  his  great  Prussian  diplomatic  service,  filling  posts 
connections  nevertheless  enabled  him  at  Florence,  Constantinople,  and  Rome, 
to  advance  in  his  ecclesiastical  career.  From  1851  till  1800,  when  he  retired 
In  1643  he  received  a  doctorate  at  the  into  private  life,  he  was  successively 
Sorbonne,  and  was  appointed  coadjutor  Prussian  minister  at  Florence.  Modena, 
of  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  Parma.  He  died  in  1887.  He  was 
He  was  the  implacable  enemy  of  Mazarin,  the  author  of  several  valuable  works  on 
and  in  1648  became  the  most  energetic  the  history  of  Italy,  including  Contribu- 
and  unscrupulous  of  the  leaders  of  the  tions  to  Italian  History,  The  Carafa*  of 
Fronde.  On  the  fall  of  Mazarin  he  was  Maddaloni,  11  in t or y  of  the  City  of  Rome, 
selected  as  minister  by  the  queen-regent,  etc.  He  also  wrote  on  the  history  of  art 
Anne  of  Austria,  and  in  1651  received  Ttennion  (ra"u"n^^)»  formerly  Boua- 
the  cardinal's  hat;  but  on  Mazarin's  re-  vmnvn  BONf  an  island  in  the  Indian 
turn  to  power  in  1652  he  was  arrested  Ocean,  between  Mauritius  and  Madagas- 
and  imprisoned,  first  at  Vincennes,  then  car,  115  miles  from  each ;  area,  1127 
at  Nantes.  He  escaped,  however,  after  square  miles.  It  was  annexed  by  France 
two  years'  captivity,  and  for  nearly  eight  in  1643,  and  is  an  important  French 
years  wandered  through  Spain,  Italy,  II o I-  colony,  now  sending  a  representative  to 
land,  Germany,  and  England.  After  the  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  forming 
death  of  Mazarin  in  1661  he  was  allowed  practically  almost  a  department  of 
to  return  to  France,  on  condition  that  France.  It  is  very  mountainous,  the 
he  should  resign  his  claims  to  the  arch-  Piton  des  Neiges  reaching  a  height  of 
bishopric  of  Paris,  receiving  instead  the  10,069  feet,  and  the  Piton  de  la  Four — 
rich  abbey  of  St.  Denis.  During  the  hist  naise,  an  active  volcano,  of  8291  feet, 
seventeen  years  of  his  life  he  lived  re-  The  soil  produces  tropical  products,  sugar" 
tired,  paid  his  immense  debts,  and  occu-  being  the  principal  crop.  Coffee,  cloves*. 
pied  himself  with  the  composition  of  his  and  vanilla  are  also  grown.  Destructive* 
AIemoiri'8,  which  are  inimitable  for  their  hurricanes  are  frequent.  There  are  nc» 
historic  truth  and  narrative  skill.  natural  harbors,  but  an  artificial  harboi 


at  the  art  academy  of  his  native  city,  of  St  Denis  (the  capital),  and  all  the  prin- 

which  he   was  appointed  a   professor  in  cipal  places  on   the  coast     The  popula- 

1824.     His    most    celebrated    works    are  tion,   which   consists  of  Creoles,  negroes, 

his    outline    illustrations   of   Shakespere,  Indian  coolies,  Chinese,   Malays,  etc,  if 

Goethe,    Schiller,    Fouque,    and   others.  173,315. 

EeUChlin     (roi^);  Johann,  a  Ger-  £eus    (ra'os),  a  city  of  Spain,  in  Gate- 

man  scholar,  born  in  14»>o  ~ww**"   Ionia,    in    the    province    and    10 

at  Pforzheim ;  died  in  1622.     He  studied  miles  west  of  Tarragona,   in  a  plain  at 

at  Freiburg,  the  University  of  Paris,  Hale,  the  base  of  a  chain  of  hills,  about  4  milei 

and  elsewhere,  and  became  familiar  with  from  the  port  of  Salou  on  the  Mediter- 

Latin,     Greek,     and     Hebrew.     He     was  ranean.     Reus  is  now,  next  to  Barcelona, 

patronized    by    several    of    the    German  the  most  flourishing  manufacturing  town 

princes,  and  was  engaged  on  various  po-  of  Catalonia,  the  staples  being  silk  and 

litical  missions.     From   1502  to  1513  he  cotton.     Imitation      French      wines     are 

was    president    of    the    Swabian    federal  largely  made.     Pop.  26,681. 

court     His  opposition  to  the  proposal  to  Reuss    (ro'8)»     two     principalities    of 

burn  all  Hebrew  books  except  the  Bib**  -"^"-aa    Central  Germany,  consisting  of 

raised  a  host  of  fanatical  enemies  again*.,  several    separate   territories   situated   be* 

him,  but  did  him  no  harm.     In  15 It)  he  tween  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria*  and 

was  appointed  professor  at  Ingolstadt;  in  belonging  to  an  older  and  younger  line  of 

1521  the  plague  drove  him  to  Stuttgart,  the    family    of    Reuss.     Reuss-Greis,   tbc 

During  a  great  part  of  his  life  Reuchlin  territory  of  the  elder  line,  comprises  an 

was    the    real    center    of   all    Greek    and  area  of  122  square  miles,  with  a  pop.  ot 

Hebrew    teaching    in   Germany.     Several  70,603;  the  territory  of  the  younger  line, 


Beater  Beverberatory  Furnace 


of  319  Russia  in  1710.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in 
square  mites,  witk  a  pan.  of  144,584.  grain,  flax,  beer,  animals  and  machinery. 
Both  principalities  have  Men  members  The  construction  of  a  naval  harbor  was 
of  the  German  Empire  since  1871,  each  begun  in  1912,  and  it  was  the  base  of  the 
ftfnt**f  one  member  to  the  federal  coun-  Russian  Baltic  fleet.  The  port  was  cap- 
ell  and  one  representatire  to  the  Reich-  tured  by  German  forces  in  1018  during 
stag.  the  European  war.  The  population  in* 
AratfiT  (rotter),  Ffcm,  a  German  1910  was  98,995,  of  whom  one-fourth  were 
*■*•*■**     humorist,  was  bom  in  1810,  Germans. 

and  educated  at  Rostock  and  Jena,  He  Reveille  (re-vel'va,  from  French,  re- 
became  an  active  member  of  the  student  *^^^  veiller,  to  awaken),  the  sig- 
society  '  Germania/  which  cost  him  seven  nal  given  in  garrisons  at  break  of  day, 
years  imprisonment  in  Prussian  fort-  by  beat  of  drum  or  sound  of  bugle,  for 
resses.  Returning  home  in  1840  he  sup-  the  soldiers  to  rise  and  the  sentinels  to 
ported  himself  first  by  farming,  then  by  forbear  challenging  until  the  retreat  Is 
teaching,  and  finally  by  literary  work,  sounded  in  the  evening. 
His  first  literary  venture  was  a  volume  Revelation  (rev-e-la'shun),  theknowl- 
of    humorous    poems    in    Low    German  «■**'*  **»**vn  ^^  Q^  q^  aml  ujg  n^m 

(Laiiscken  and  Riemeli,  1853),  which  tion  to  the  world,  claimed  to  be  given  to 
met  with  extraordinary  success.  His  men  by  God  himself,  and  for  the  Chris- 
greatest  work  is  Olle  Kamellen,  a  series  tian  contained  in  the  Bible.  The  earliest 
of  prose  tales,  which  stamped  Llx..  as  the  revelations,  made  in  the  patriarchal  age, 
greatest  writer  of  Plattdeutsch  and  one  were  preserved  till  later  times,  and  grad- 
of  the  greatest  humorists  of  the  century,  ually  enlarged  during  the  Mosaic  period 
He  died  at  Eisenach  in  1874.  by  successive  revelations  to  chosen  indi- 
ReTlter  (jroi'ter),  Paul  Julius,  viduala,  with  whom  the  Bible  makes  us 
*CUW1  Baron,  born  at  Caasel  in  acquainted  under  the  name  of  prophets, 
1821,  was  connected  with  the  electric  from  Moses  to  Malachi,  the  revelations 
telegraph  system  from  the  beginning,  and  finally  completed  being  through  Christ, 
in  1849  established  Reuter's  News  Agency  See  Christianity. 

at  Aix-la-Chapelle.     In  1851,  on  the  lay-  HavaI  fl/Hnn      Book     or.    See     Apoo- 

ing    of    the    cable    between    Calais    and  -»*™ciamm,    alypBe% 

Dover,  he  transferred  his  chief  office  to  TLevelCT&ni  (  rev-el-ganj' ),  or  GooifA. 

London,  and  became  a  naturalized  Eng-  +"** ***&**** J  a     commercial     town     of 

lishman.     As  the  telegraphic  system  ex-  India,  in  Bengal,  near  the  junction  of  the 

tended   he  increased  his  staff  of  agents,  Ganges  and  Ghagra.     It  has  an   impor- 

until    the   newspaper    press,    the   foreign  tant  local  trade.     Pop.  about  15,000. 

bourses,  and  all  banking,  shipping,  and  TLevels     (rev'els),  Master  op  tiik,  an 

trading  companies   became   dependent   in  +"%*ll%'*a     officer   formerly   appointed   in 

a  great  measure  on  Reuter's  Agency  for  England    to   superintend    the    revels    or 

the  latest  information  from  all  parts  of  amusements,  consisting  of  dancing,  mask- 

the    world.     In    1805    he    converted    his  iug,   etc.,   in   the  courts   of   princes,   the 

agency   into  a  limited   liability  company,  inns  of  court,  and  noblemen's  houses,  dur- 

of  which  he  was  managing  director  until  ing  the  twelve  Christmas  holidays.     He 

1878.     In   1871   he   received   the  title  of  was   a   court   official    from    the    time   of 

baron   from   the   Duke  of  Coburg-Gotha.  Henry  VIII  to  that  of  George  III. 

He  has  laid  down  several  important  tele-  Ravatitia    (revVnu),  the  income  of  a 

graphic  cables.     Died  Feb.  25,  1899.  awvcuuc    nation    d"erWed   from    taxes. 

Rati  tl in  cat)     (roit'ling-en),     a     town  duties,  and  other  sources,  for  public  uses. 

Avcucungcu    of  WUrtemberg,  20  miles  See   articles   on   the  different   countries, 

south  of  Stuttgart;  has  manufactures  of  also  Tax,  etc. 

cottons,  woolens,  lace,  leather,  etc  It  Ravatitia  Glitter  a  8narP*built  sin- 
is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  long  ■1**'*«1*l*«  \zui»wx,  gle-masted  vessel, 
maintained  the  rank  of  a  free  imperial  armed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
city.  It  was  incorporated  with  Wilr-  smuggling  and  enforcing  the  custom- 
temberg  in  1S02.     Pop.  2:1,850.  house  regulations. 

Reval,  or  hevel  (re-vei'),  a  fortified  Beverberatory  Furnace 

*■"*        *    seaport   of    Russia,   capital   of  **wvw*  mw*w*w*j    *  »*«*«»  v  « 

Ksthonia,  on  a  small  bay  in  the  Gulf  of  (re-ver'ber-a-tu-ri),  a   furnace  in  which 

Finland.     It   consists   of   two  parts,   the  the  material    Is   heated    without   coming 

old  or  upper  town,  surrounded  by  walls  into  contact  with  the  fuel.     Between  the 

and  situated  on  a  rocky  height,  and  the  fireplace  a   and    the   bed   on   which    the 

lower   town    on    the    beach.     Reval   was  material  to  be  heated  6  lies,  a  low  par- 

in    important   seaport   of   the   Hanseatic  titlon  wall,  called  a  fire-bridge,  Is  placed. 

League,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  Tha  name  passes  ore*  this  bridge,  and 

24— * 


■Severe  Bevivraj 

plays  along  the  flat  arch  which  sur-  grant  is  over.  Id  insurance  business*  ■ 
mounts  the  whole,  reflecting  or  reverber-  reversion  is  an  annuity  or  other  bugfl  i 
sting  the  Lent  downwards.  The  rever  the  enjoyment  of  which  begins  after  ■ 
certain  number  of  yean,  or  after  K>tnt 
specilied  event,  as  a  death  or  birth. 
Eevetment  J^et'ment :  French,  -r- 
i clement  I ,  in  fortiS<;»- 
tion,  is  a  retaining  wall  placed  agaSzut 
the  aides  ot  a  rampart  or  ditch.  In  la  «-Id- 
works  it  may  be  of  turf,  timber,  hum*  1m, 
and  the  like:  but  lu  permanent  workces  it 
is  usually  of  stone  or  brick.  The  eite-  wior 
faces  of  these  walls  are  considered  as  it* 
Kcarp  and  counterscarp  of  the  ditch. 
RfVlPW  (re-vfl),  an  Inspection  of 
1VBV1CW       mU„„y   or   naTa]   force—      fcy 

an   officer  of   high   rank   or   by  a   di«tm- 

■  gtihjbed   personage,   which  may  be  Msjon1 

_   __■  lumii'd   with   maneuvers  and   evolutit»sa«- 

other  Reviews      ^ee  I'eriodkal*. 

Ppvprp     fre-ver'),   Paul,  was  born  at  Ppviup     (re-vis'),    among    printers         ■ 

acvcic    jtorton,     Massachusetts,    Jan.  ■n,cvls'=    serond  or  third  proof  of  a  *h^* 

1,  1733.  was  one  of  the  earliest  American  to   be   printed,   taken   oif   in   order  to       *£ 

engravers   and   an   active   patriot    in   the  compared    with    the    last    proof,    to    *"^il 

Revolution.     He   was   one   of   (hose   who  that  all   the  mistakes  marked  in  it  U  * 

destroyed  the  tea  in   Boston   harbor,  nntl  been  corrected.     See  Proof  Imprtitie*. 


April    It*,   JTi.i.   to  give   warning   of   the  her  of  barristers  appointed  annually  te^is* 

Itrltish    exiiedition,    which    was    resisted  tlie  purpose  of  examining  or  revising  «s**-  0t 

nexi   day  al    Lexington   and   Concord;   a  list  of  parliamentary  voters,  and  settling^*!  ^ 

service      I  minor  tallied      in      Longfellow's  the  question  of  their  qualification  to  mteS^L.* 

pwin.  The  Midnight  Itidr  of  1'aul  Itrwrc.  —duties   performed    in    Scotland   by  threat* 

Jiurimr  tlie  war  he  rose  to  be  lieutenant-  sheriff-substitute.     The     revising     berris-  ** 

colonel  of  artillery.     In    1-Slll   lie  envied  I  era'  courts  are  held  in  the  autumn.  f* 

work*  fur  rolling  copper  al  fun  I  on.  Mas-  Ravitrnl      (re-rf*al),    a    term    applied     ^f 

Kiii-luiwllx.   siill    .niii-d    on    l.y    hi*   sue-  aKVlvliL     to    religious    awakening*    in     ^- 

ees.-s.irs.     lie  die,!   Hay    in,   ISIS  (he   Christian   church,  and   to  the  occur-       J— 

Revere       "  ''"■'  "''  Sl,,1"lk  '-'"•■   M|IS?-  reuee    of    extensive    spiritual    quickening      ^ 

"cvtic'     adjoining      Huston,     on     the  RD,g  conversion  in  the  jteneral  community.       i, 

i-oast.     Kcvcrc   Beach   is  a   noted   resort.  The  first  great  revival  in  Europe  was  the       ™ 

1'op.   (IlfiiOJ  ■JH.Kil',.  Kcformation    in     the    sixteenth    century,       -£ 

R^ver-pnrl      ( rev'er-enil  > ,  a  title  nf  re-  which  awoke  the  church  from  the  sleep  of 

■"■eveieiiu     sped    given    to   clergymen  centuries.     When    religion    had    degeoer-        ^ 

iiinl       oilier       i^-i  !i- [,i-Mi  s.      In       [^inland  nled    into    formalism    in    England    in    the  * 

bishops    are    right    nrinnd,   archbishops  seventeenth   century  a   second   revival  of 

mutt    nr<  ri  ml,   d-'ans    e.  rw  rrrrr.iij.    and  s]jiritaal        interest       wait       accomplished 

tin-    lower   clergy    i-.ivr.ii <l.      In    Scotland  through       the       instrumentality       of      the 

lli<-     prim  ipals     of     t ln>     universities,     if  Puritans.     When    the    church    had    one* 

cl.Tii.wii.il.   nr-    r.rp   nnrru.1,    and    like-  more    Hunk    into    a    slate    of    sloth    and 

wis.'    Ilii-    nexl-ratnr   of    Tin-    llenenil    As-  ii]inihv    in    the  eighteenth   century.  It  was 

s-mhly  :    all   the  oilier  clergy   r.-1-.-r.-iirf,  as  around  by  the  preaching  of  Whitfield,  the 

n No  in  tin.  <  iiii.il  Siate*.  Wesley*.  Kowlnnd  Hill,  and  other  eamesl 

Reverse     f re-vers'l,     [n    numismatics,  men.     Coincident  with  this  movement  waa- 

the  side  of  a  medal  or  coin  the   origin    of    missions    to    the    heathen 

opposite   in   l lull    on    which   the   head   or  But  it  was   reserved   for  recent  tinea  lo> 

principal   ligure  is  impressed.     The  latter  witness  in  the  Toiled   States  and  Great 

Is  culled  rln-  nl.r.rti-.  Britain  iierbaps  the  most  remarkable  reli- 

RevPTsimi     Iri'-ver'shiin),  in  law,  the  ginus   revival   which   has   been   witnessed 

Acvciaiuu    Bii(.illle  nt  aa  maif  [ef,  JB  B.nce  ^p  prs  Qf  tl](,  reformation,     llote- 

tlic   gninter.    to   , miei in    possession  ments  of  this  nsture,  but  of  limited  n- 

ufter  the  ileiermination  of  the  particular  tent,    have    not    been    Infrequent    Id    the 

estate   grunted    by    him.     The   male   re-  American  churches,  as  in  1730  and  1830: 

turns  to  the  grauter  or  bis  heirs  after  the  but  the  great  revival  which  originated  Is 


extended  to  the  I  n.4  Islands,  and  was  tory  to  the  upheaval  of  1789;  and  in 
experienced  with  jaore  or  less  power  Chinese  history  to  the  overturning  of  the 
throughout  almost  every  part  of  the  government  in  1911.  Subsequent  French 
world.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  revolutions  were  those  of  1830,  1848,  and 
the  principal  centers  of  the  movement.  1871. 

which  became   universal   In   the   United  Revolutionary  War       Se«  United 
States,  embracing  aU  denominations  and  ****V*"I'«""«J  **»*•     state*. 
all  classes  of  society.    In  the  summer  of  Revolver     (re-wl'ver),   a   variety   of 
1869  the  revival  extended  to  the  north  of     M  firearm  in  which  a  number 

Ireland,  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the  of  charges  contained  in  a  revolving 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  from  there  to  cylinder  are,  by  pulling  the  trigger, 
Scotland,  Wales  and  various  parts  of  Eng-  brought  successively  into  position  and 
land.  A  later  revival  movement  was  fired  through  a  single  barrel.  For  the 
that  initiated  by  the  two  American  introduction  of  the  revolver  in  its  present 
*  evangelists,'  D.  I*  Moody  and  Ira  D.  form  we  are  indebted  to  Colonel  Samuel 
Sankey,  the  latter  a  singer,  whose  hymns  Colt,  of  the  United  States,  though  re- 
aided  Moody's  sermons  in  arousing  reli-  peating  pistols  had  long  been  known  in 
gkras  feeling.  The  movement  commenced  other  countries.  These  were  made  from 
in  1873  in  England,  but  it  attained  no  one  mass  of  metal  bored  into  the  reo,uis- 

Seat  prominence  until  the  arrival  of  ite  number  of  barrels,  but  were  so  clumsy 
e  two  evangelists  in  Edinburgh.  Their  as  to  be  almost  useless.  In  Colt's  weapon 
ministrations  in  that  city,  and  after-  there  is  a  revolving  cylinder  containing 
wards  in  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  other  six  chambers  placed  at  the  base  of  the 
towns  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  England  barrel,  each  chamber  having  at  its  rear 
and  Ireland,  up  to  August,  1875,  were  at-  end  a  nipple  for  a  cap.  These  contutn 
tended  daily  by  multitudes  of  people,  a  the  cartridges,  which  are  put  in  from  the 
remarkable  feature  of  these  assemblies  front  of  the  breech-piece  and  driven  home 
being  the  presence  in  great  numbers  of  by  a  lever  ramrod  placed  in  a  socket 
the  upper  ranks  of  society,  even  to  mem-  beneath  the  barrel.  The  revolver  is  fired 
bers  of  the  peerage  and  royal  family,  through  the  single  barrelt  the  cylinder 
On  their  return  to  the  United  States  they  being  turned  by  mechanism  connected 
headed  a  similar  movement  there;  and  with  the  lock,  until  each  chamber  in  suc- 
tbey  paid  n  second  and  equally  successful  cession  is  brought  round  so  as  to  form 
visit  to  Britain  in  1K8."»-H4.  The  Sulva-  virtually  a  continuation  of  the  barrel, 
tion  Army,  which  was  originated  in  lNt»5  Various  modifications  of  Colt's  revolver 
and  organized  under  its  present  name  in  have  bi'en  introduced,  with  the  view  in 
1878,  may  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  some  cases  of  increasing  the  rapidity  and 
revival  organization.  See  Salvation  facility  of  tiring,  in  others  of  diminishing 
Army.  In  1800  'Billy'  Sunday  (§ee  hy  ^safeguards  the  risks  to  which  inex- 
tiunday)  begun  a  series  of  remarkable  re-  perienced  hands  must  ever  be  exposed  in 
vivals  in  various  cities  of  the  I  nited  tno  uso  °*  these  weapons.  In  the  Smith 
States,  and  after  the  campaign  in  Thila-  an<l  Wosson  revolver,  one  of  the  most  re- 
delphia  in  i!Ur>  his  converts  were  reported  7nV  <««tol>t«l  by  Austria  and  Russia), 
to  number  about  IMm.iHiO.  His  sermons.  f,a(,ht-v1i,»  lont)lng  ".*  fe«ture'  l.ue  c>\Un' 
in  racy,  denial  Knglish.  carried  a  ve£  ftj  ?^^TE\J1Z  o7~Uin,° 


.  i     •    •  -  «  ----- -    -— 'tridgt—     .» m«.u   imio   .« 

a   revival,    and    their   active   co-operation  done    the    muzzle   is    pressed    back    until 
during  the  campaign  period.  the  snap-catch  fastens  it  to  the  back  plate. 

Revival  Of  Learning.       s  *'  °    R  *■  nn<l    the   revolver   is  again   ready   to   be 

»         naistance.  fired.     In  the  latest  form  of  this  revolver 
Revolution    <n,v»-lfi'shun).  the  more  the  spent   cartridges  are  thrown  out  of 

•  >r    less    sudden,    aud    it  the  cylinder  by   means  of  an  automatic 


Revolving  Furnace 


Hhabdomancy 


Revolving  Furnace,  *USlV5w 

motion,  used  in  some  chemical  manufac- 
tures of  malleable  iron.  The  revolving 
furnace  baa  superseded  Che  reverberator? 
furnace  in  many  processes. 

Revolving  Light.  See  «»«*«•* 

RpwA  (rfl'wa),  a  native  state  in  Cen- 
*MIWM'  tral  India,  more  or  less  under 
British  control  since  1812.  Area,  about 
10.000  square  miles :  pop.  (chiefly 
Hindus)  about  2,000,000.  The  stale  is 
rich  in  minerals  and  forpst  produce. —  The 
town  of  Rewi  lies  75  miles  a.  w.  of  Alla- 
habad; it  is  surrounded  by  three  ram- 
parts, tbc  innermost  of  which  encloses 
the  palace  of  the  niaharaia.  I 'op.  about 
25,000.  , 

Rewa  Kantha  ("sn'tu).  ;  political  ! 

**v  a  wuiuiu  ngency  of  India,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  government  of  [tomboy. 
It  was  established  in  1821-21  J,  and  has 
under  its  control  Gl  separate  stales,  great 
and  small,  on  the  Nerbiidda,  most  of 
which  arc  tributary  to  the  Gackwar  of 
Baroda.  Area,  4702  square  miles;  pop. 
470,005. 

Rpwnn'  (rB-wHre'),  a  town  in  India, 
n,ewnxi  in  GurKBOQ  ais,ric,T  Punjab, 
a  place  of  considetable  commercial  im- 
portance, with  manufactures  of  brass  and 
pewter  vessels  and  nne  turbans,  and  a 
great  trade  in  grain.  Pop.  27.295. 
Panilroirit     f  nVya-V#k ) ,  a  town,  oap- 

ReyjKaviK  [taioii«iand.  Pop.«ioo. 
Reynard  the  Fox.    See  Rtnar,L 

t),  John  Fulto:  . 

■.  was  born  at  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania,  in  1MII),  iv;is  i;|-;nln- 
ated  from  West  Point  in  1S41.  served  iu 
:he  Mexican  war,  and  in  ISiH  became  com- 
mandant at  West  Point.  He  entered  the 
Civil  war  in  18(11  as  lieutenant  colonel  o( 
volunteers,  was  soon  promoted  brigadier 
general,  and  major-general  in  1 S"  12,  suc- 
ceeding Hooker  in  command  of  ihe  lit 
army  corps.     He  commanded   in  the  fit 

.lou'a     fiirlit     111     fj  


pel  and  Lord  Edgcumbe,  his  studio  was 
thronged  with  the  wealth  and  fashion  of 
the  metropolis,  and  the  moat  famous  men 
and  the  fairest  women  of  the  time  were 
among  his  sitters,  so  that  he  rapidly  ac- 
quired opulence,  and  was  the  acknowl- 
edged bead  of  his  profession.  Among  the 
more  notable  of  his  portraits  are  the 
Ducheu  of  Hamilton  (1758),  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  (1750).  Alite  Pal- 
mer (1770),  Afr*.  Xcibitt  a*  Circe 
( 1781 ) ,  J/rs.  Biddont  a*  (fte  Tramc 
Hum  (1784).  the  Duchesi  of  Devomhire 
and  Child  (1780),  and  Mi**  Oicatki*  a* 
Simplicity  (1788*.  In  1768,  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  was 
chosen  president,  and  received  the  honor 
of  knighthood;   and  in   1784  he  was  ap- 

Eointed  principal  portrait-painter  to  the 
ing.     As  president   of  the  Royal   Acad- 


Sir  Joilms  Beyaolda. 


Rfvnnlrid  8lB  J"s"u*.  an  English 
neynoms,  porlrilj, -painter,  was  born 
at   Plymptoo,   Devonshire.  July    Hi,   172:!, 

iinil  whs  educated  by  bis  ftillier,  n  clergy 
man  and  the  master  of  Hie  free  grnminar 
H-hool  of  Hint  place.  He  studied  bis  art 
for  two  years  under  Thomas  Hudson,  a 
Devonshire  man  Iben  popular  in  London 
ns  a  portrait -painter.  Subsequently, 
through  the  kindness  of  Captain  (after- 
.v.irds  Admiral)  Keppel,  he  was  enabled 
,'n  visit  Italy,  where  ho  studied  three 
rears.  Reluming  to  London  in  IT.kJ.  and 
Suding  generous  uturous  iu  Admiral  Ken- 


waa  delivered  in  1700.  lie  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
Garrick,  Burke,  and  other  literary  eel* 
rules,  with  whom  he  was  associated  tfl 
founding  the  'Literary  Club'  In  170L 
His  portraits  are  distinguished  by  dignity 
and  grace,  and  above  all  by  a  peculiar 
power  of  color  which  he  had  caught  in 
ily   from   the  great   Venetian   I — *~ 


Apart  from  portraiture  the  other  pictures 
which  mav  be  mentioned  are  bis  Dtmtk  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  Macbeth,  Puck,  and 
several  Rolv  families  and  Jiativitia. 
He  died  unmarried  Feb.  23,  1792,  and 
whs  interred  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 

Ehabdomanoy  SiSffSSJU'i 
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tUiflflflT^ftTitlHif  Rheima 


BhAdamanthTU  ^-•vnM'thoa).   together,  and  6df,  a  song),  were 
■TiimiTi     niiTin-T  ^    Qjget    mythol-   dering     minstrels     among     the 


the  wan* 
ancient 

ogjt  a  son   of  Zens  and   Enropa,    and  Greeks,  who  sang  poems  of  Homer  (these 

brother  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  whom  he  were  also  called  Homerida)  and  of  other 

assisted    in    his   sovereignty,    and    whose  poets.    After  the  poems  were  committed 

jealousy  he  aroused  b/  his  inflexible  integ-  to  writing  the  rhapsodists  lost  their  im* 

rity,  which  earned  for  him  the  admira-  i>ortance. 

tion  of  the  Cretans.    Rhadamanthus  then  Tlli£      See  R4. 

fled  to  Bceotfa,  where  he  married  Alcmene.  *"*"" 

After  his  death  he  became,  on  account  of  Rhea   (rt'a)»  m  Greek  mythology,  the 

his   supreme   justice,   one   of   the    three  *"*"'**  daughter    of    Uranos    and    G* 

judges  of  the  lower  world.  (Heaven  and  Earth),  sister  and  wife  of 

"RVia>tia    (re'sbe-a),    a    province    of  Cronos   (Saturn),  and  mother  of  Hestia 

xvnictitt  the    Roman    Empire,    which  (Vesta),  Demeter  (Ceres),  Hera  (Juno), 

included  great  part  of  the  Alpine  regions  Hades     (Pluto),     Poseidon     (Neptune), 

between   the  valleys  of  the  Danube  and  and  Zeus   (Jupiter).     She  was  the  sym- 

the   I*o,  and  corresponded  with  the  dis-  bol  of  the  reproductive  power  of  nature 

tricts   occupied   in   modern  times  by   the  and  received  the  appellation  of  *  Mother 

Austrian  province  of  Tyrol  and  the  Swiss  of  the  Gods,9  and     Great  Mother,'  being 

canton   of  Grisons.     The  Rhaetians,   who  later  identified  with  Cybele. 

are  generally  supposed  to  have  been   of  Rhea     same  as  Ramie  or  Ramee  (which 

Etruscan  origin,  were  subdued  by  Drusus  ^^      *    see). 

and  Tiberius,  15  B.C.,  and  shortly  after-  PIiaq     the  generic  name  of  the  nandu, 

wards  Rhaetia  was  incorporated  as  a  prov-  *****''*>   or    South    American    ostrich,    a 

ince  in  the  Roman  Empire.     During  the  close  ally   to   the   true   ostrich,   differing 

last  days  of   the   Roman   Empire,   when  chiefly  in  having  three-toed  feet  and  each 

the  barbarians  devastated  the  provinces,  toe  armed  with  a  claw.     The  best-known 

Rhaetia  was  nearly  depopulated ;  and  after  species  is  R.  Americana,   the  nandu,  or 

the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  was  oc-  nanduguacu    of    the    Brazilians,    inhabit- 

cupied  by  the  Alemanni  and  Suevi.  ing   the   great    South    American    pampas. 

Rhffitian  AlttS      ^^  Alps.  It  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  true 

AVAxc&vxcvxj.  aajio.  ostrich,  and  !ts  plumage  is  much  inferior. 

TMioH-i'n  "Rpdc    (re/tik),  in  geology,  R.   Darteinii,   a   native  of   Patagonia,   is 

JMitctil,  -DCUS    the    upperm08t    8trata  8tin  8maiier.     A  third  species  is  the  R. 

of   the   triassic,   or,   according   to   others,  macrorhpncka,  so-called  from  its  long  bill, 

the  lowest  of  the  linssic  group ;  well  rep-  Vt\% ApHnin       ®ee  Re99*°* 

resented    in    England   and   Germany,   but  *wx*'5  • 

most  extensively  developed  in  the  Rhwtian  TtTiftlTTlg      or    RUMS     (rems;     French 

Alps,  whence  their  name.     They  are  more  **•"•*'       °>    pron.     rani),     a     town     of 

highly  fossil  if  erous  than  any  of  the  other  France,  in  the  department  of  Marne,   in 

members  of  the  triassic  period.  an   extensive  basin   surrounded   by   vlne- 

P <homQ7Qri       See.  Ramadan.  clad  hills,  82  miles  B.  N.  K.  of  Paris.     The 

XVllttum^ttn.  principal     edifices     are     the     cathedral. 

Rhamnaceffi     (ram-nft'se-e"),    a   natu-  erected  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 

Avuaiuiiau^ai    nij  or(jer  0f  exogenous  centuries,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  struc- 

plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  tures  now   existing   in    Europe,  specially 

simple,   alternate,   rarely  opposite  leaves,  remarkable   for   its   western   facade   with 

small   greenish-yellow    flowers,   a    valvate  three  portals,  rose-window,  and  numerous 

calyx,   hooded    petals,   opposite   to   which  statues;  the  archlepiscopal  palace  (1408- 

their  stamens   are    inserted,   and   a   fruit  1500),  occupied  by  the  French  kings  on 

which  is  either  dry  or  fleshy.     This  order  the    occasion    of    their    coronation ;    the 

contains   about   2T>0   known    species,    dis-  church     of     St.     Remy      (eleventh     and 

tributed    very    generally    over   the    globe,  twelfth  centuries),  the  oldest  church   in 

There  is  a  remarkable  agreement  through-  Rheims,      partly      Romanesque,      partly 

out  the  order  between   the  properties  of  Gothic;    the    Porte   de   Mars,    a    Roman 

the  inner  bark  and   the  fruit,  especially  triumphal  arch  erected  in  honor  of  Julius 

in  several  species  of  Rhamnus,  in  which  Caraar  and  Augustus;  the  town-house,  of 

they  are  both  purgative  and  emetic,  and  the  seventeenth  century;  and  several  an- 

in  some  degree  astringent.     Many  species,  cfent  mansions,  particularly  the  hotel  « 

however,  bear  wholesome  fruit;  and  the  the  counts  of  Champagne,  furnishlnc  fiik 

berries  of  most  of  them  are  used  for  dyes,  specimens  of  picturesque  street  archltec 

(See    French    Berries.)     The    buckthorn  ture.    The  staple  Industries  are  the  manu- 

and  jujube  belong  to  this  order.  facture  of  the  wine  known  aa  champagne* 

Rhflmndifttq    ( rap'su-dlst ;    from    the  and  of  woolen  fabrics,  111011  as  flannVla, 

Aiiajisuuisis  Qreek  rhapt6.  to  atrin*  merinos,  blanketa.  etc.    Rodm  was  aa 


Hheingau  Rheumatism 

important  place  in  the  time  of  Ca?sar,  the  most  valuable  brands  of  wines  are  those 

capital  of  the  Remi,  and  subsequently  of  of    Johannisberg,    Steinberg,    Hocbheim. 

Belgic  Gaul.     Here  St.   Uemy  converted  ItUdcsheim,  Rauenthal,  Markobrunn.  and 

knd  baptized  Clovis  and   almost  all   the  Assmannshausen,    the    last    being    a    red 

Prankish  chiefs  in  4JM>.     It  was  made  the  wine. 

seat  of  an  archbishop  in  the  eighth  cm-  Pheoatat    (r&'u-stat),    an    instrument 

tury,  and  from  the  time  of  Philip  Augus-  AVU•cv^l'a,'   for  measuring  electrical  re- 

tus  (1179)  to  that  of  Charles  X  the  kings  sistances,  invented  by  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 

of    France    were    crowned    here.     It    has  stone.     The   rheostat    is  very   convenient 

suffered  much  from  war.  and  was  at  one  for  measuring  small  resistances;  but  for 

time   in    possession   of   the    English,   who  practical    purposes,    such    as    measuring 

were  expelled  by  the  Maid  of  Orleans  in  the  resistance  of  telegraph  cables.  Wheat- 

1421).     It   was   held    by    the   Germans   in  stone's    bridge    (an    apparatus   of    which 

1870-71.      During   the    European   war    i  there  are  several  forms)    is  always  used, 

was   bombarded   again   and   again  by   the  TMi prti ft  TrTrmlrftV     (re'sus),   a    nams 

Germans,   and   was   the   target   for  inunj  +***-*01*0  jiwmk^j      fQr  twQ  ^p^j^  0f 

aerial  raids,  tlie  greater  part  of  the  city  monkeys,  the  brush  or  pig-tailed  monkey 

being    reduced    to    ashes.      The    famous  (MacQcua    nemestrlnus),    which    inhabits 

cathedral    suffered    irreparable    damage;  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  islands  of 

the  interior  was  ruined  and  the  roof  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  is  often  do- 

many  of  the  beautiful  windows  were  de-  mesticated;   and   the  Macacu*   Rhcau*.  a 

stroyed.     Population  in  1011,  115,178.  species'  of  monkey  held  sacred   in    India, 

Rhenish  Prussia.     (™n'i8h  prush'a;  where  they  8 warm  in  large  numbers  about 

j*.LLwiia.LL  x  x  uooia     Gorman,      Rhein-  the  temples. 

provinz),   the   most   westerly   province  of  Rhetoric     (ret'o-rik),   in    its   widest 

Prussia,  touching  w.  and  N.  Luxemburg,  AWX*?I'VXX*'    sense,   may  be   regarded  as 

Belgium,     and     Holland ;     area,     10,420  the  theory  of  eloquence,  whether  spoken 

square  miles ;  greatest  length  from  n.  to  or  written,  and  treats  of  the  general  rules 

6.  about  200  miles,  greatest  breadth  about  of  prose  style,  in  view  of  the  end  to  be 

90.     In   the  south   it  is  hilly,  being  tra-  served  by  the  composition.     In  a  narrower 

versed  by  the  ranges  of  the  Eiffel,  Iloch-  sense   rhetoric   is   the   art   of    persuasive 

wald.  etc.     It   is   watered   by  the  Rhine,  speaking,  or  the  art  of  the  orator,  which 

the    Moselle,   and    some   affluents   of   the  teaches  the  composition  and  delivery  of 

Meuse.     A    large   proportion   of   the  sur-  discourses  intended  to  move  the  feelings 

face  is  in  forest.     Besides  the  usual  cereal  or  sway  the  will  of  others.     In  the  wider 

crops,  tobacco,  hops,  flax,  rajie,  hemp,  and  sense  rhetoric  treats  of  prose  composition 

beet-root  are  raised:  fruit  culture  and  the  in  general,   purity  of  style,  structure  of 

vine  culture  are  also  carefully  attended  sentences,  figures  of  speech,  etc. ;  la  short, 

to.     Cattle  are  extensively  reared.     It  is  of  whatever  relates  to  clearness,  precise- 

the    most    important    mineral    district    in  ness,  elegance,  and  strength  of  expression. 

Germany,   abounding   in   coal,   iron,   lead,  In  the  narrower  sense  it  treats  of  the  in- 

zinc,  etc.     It  is  likewise  an  active  manu-  vent  ion  and  disposition  of  the  matter,  the 

facturing   district,    there  being  numerous  character   of    the   style,    the    delivery   or 

ironworks  and  machine-shops,  textile  fac-  pronunciation,  etc.     Aristotle,  Cicero,  and 

tories.    breweries,    distilleries,   etc.     It    is  Quintiliau   are   the   principal    writers  on 

divided  into  the  five  governments  or  dis-  rhetoric   among    the   ancients.     Those  of 

tricts     of     Coblentz,     Treves,     Cologne,  modern  times  are  numerous. 

Aachen     ( Aix-la-Chapellet,    and     1  Kissel-  ■Rl1011TnQ+iaTn   (ro'ma-tixm)    is  a  sjs- 

dorf.     The  city  of  Coblentz  is  the  official  XUieUiUtttlBlU    temic  diieai#   y^  ^ 

capital    of    the    province,   but    Cologne   is  feet 8  the  muscles,  joints,  and  heart.     It 

the_  town    of    mo^t     importance.        Pop.  occurs  in   acute,    chronic,   and   muscular 

"i.Triti.T'JN.    the    majority    of    whom    are  lorms.     The  acute  form  is  characterised 

Unman  Catholics.  by    heat,    inflammation,    serous    effusion, 

Rhenish  Wines      tno  K(>I1<irnI  desig-  and  excruciating  pain  in  the  joints,  in- 

~^°f    Iin!jon      for     t|,e  creased  by  movement;  fever,  prof  use  acid 

wines  produced  in  the  region  watered  by  sweats,  great  thirst,  constipation,  rednesj 

tlie  Rhine,  and  sp.-ciiically  for  those  of  the  of  the  skin  over  the  joints,  and  a  condi- 

Itheingnii,   the  white  wines  of  which  are  tion  of  the  skin  akin  to  prlckij  heat.    It 

the  finest    in    the   world.     The   red   wines  suddenly  ceases  in  some  joints  and  in> 

are  not   mi  much  e-ic.-Mcd.  hcjni;  consid-  mediately  begins  in  others.    It  lasts  froja 

ered  inferior  to  ;lm«i*  <>i  Bordeaux,     (lood  two  to  six   weeks  or  even  longer.     Ths 

wine*  are  a  No  produced  in  the  valleys  of  chronic  form  is  marked  by  pain  and  stiff* 

the  Ncrkar.  Mobile,  mid  other  tributaries  ness  in  the  joints  or  muscles,  aggravated 

of  the   Rhine.     The  vinoyanN  are  mainly  by     stormy     weather.       It    maj     become 

I  At  ween    Mannheim   and   Bonn,   and   the  acute     on    slight    provocation.       Unless 
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tfcotoglMjr  sradie^tsd  it  may  seriously  RMnelander  (rtnlan-dAr),  ewmtj" 
Jsmpsdr  tot  Jolnti.  Th*  muscular  torm  ********'*«•*****'*  8eat  Gf  Oneida  Co.. 
nay  ftffitot  almost  aaj  of  tht  muscles.  Wisconsin,  on  Wisconsin  River,  with  good 
That  of  the  mnsciss  of  tht  back,  lumbago,  water  power.  Its  industries  include  re- 
la  a  watt-known  and  frequent  condition,  frigerators,  paper,  and  lumber.  Pop.  6054. 


autumn,  though  it  may  occur  at  any  sea-  400  miles  and  its  indirect  course  800  miles 

•on  of  the  year.    Acute  cases  or  those  of  (about  250  miles  of  its  course  being  in 

long  duration  may  have  involvement  of  Switzerland,  450  in  Germany,  and  100  in 

the  heart  as  a  consequence.    A  large  per-  Holland)  ;  while  the  area  of  its  basin  is 

centage  of  heart  diseases  are  caused  by  75,000  square  miles.     It  is  formed  in  the 

rheumatism,    which    ouglit    never    to    be  Swiss     canton     Grisons     by     two     main 

neglected.     There  seems  to  be  a  relation  streams    called    the    Vorder   and    Ilinter 

among  rheumatism,  St.  Vitus'  dance  and  Rhein.     The     Vorder     Rhein     rises     in 

tonsilitis.     It  is  treated  by  rest  in  bed,  the     Lake     of    Toma,     on     the     8.     K. 

heat,  use  of  woolen  bedclothes  and  cloth-  slope   of    the   St.   Gothard,   at   a   height 

ing     (to    avoid    chilling    by    linen    and  of  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  near  the  source 

cotton),  alkaline  drinks  and  appropriate  of  the  Rhone,  and  at   Reichenau   unites 

medication    adapted     to    the     particular  with    the    Ilinter    Rhein,    which    issues 

case.     Advertised  rheumatic  remedies  are  from    the    Rheinwald    Glacier,   7270   feet 

dangerous,  as  each  case  must  be  treated  above       sea-level.     Beyond       Reichenau, 

on  its  merits.    After  the  subsidence  of  the  which  is  7  miles  west  of  Coire,  the  united 

acute  condition,  massage  and  passive  and  streams  take  the  common  name  of  Rhine, 

active  movements,  judiciously  attempted,  From     Coire     the     Rhine     flows     north 

accelerate  recovery.  through    the    Lake   of   Constance    to   the 

Hhevdt    I*™),    a    town    of    Rhenish  town  of  that  name,  between  which  and 

Aucjruif    Prussia    0n    the    Niers,     14  RAle  it  Hows  west,  forming  the  boundary 

miles  w.  of  DUsscldorf,  has  manufactures  between    Switzerland   and   Germany.     At 

of  cotton,  silk,  woolen,  and  mixed  fabrics.  HAle  it  turns  once  more  to  the  north  and 

Rheydt    is  an    ancient    place,    which    has  enters  Germany ;  and,  generally  speaking, 

risen  to  industrial  importance  during  the  it  pursues  a  northerly  course  until  it  en- 

last  century.     Top.   (  U>KM   4.'1,7S<».  ters   Holland,   below   Emmerich,   when   it 

RJlif?aS    (  r*v?"s  >•     Constantine,     a  divides     into     a     number     of     separata 

AMixgao    (;reok    poet,    the    Tyrta»us    of  [tranches,  forming  a  great  delta,  diked  on 

modern    Greece,    the    first    mover    of    the  both   sides,  and   falling   into   the  sea   by 

war  for  Grecian   independence,  was  born  many  mouths,  through  sluice  gates.    The 

about  17.r>3.     He  formed  the  hold  plan  of  chief  of  these  branches  are  the  Waal  and 

freeing  Greece  from  the  Porte  by  means  Lek,    which    unite    with    the    Maas;    the 

of   a   great   secret    association,   and   com-  Yssel  and  Vecht,  which  diverge  to  the  Zuy« 

posed  Tn  his  native  language  a  number  of  der    Zee;    and    that    which    retains    the 

f>a  trio  tic  songs,  calculated  to  inflame  the  name  of  Rhine,  a  small  stream  that  passes 

origination   of   the   Greek   youth   and   to  I^eyden   and   enters    the    North    Sea.     In 

embitter   them    against    the    Mussulmans,  the  German  part  of  its  course  the  chief 

He  was  arrested  and  put  to  death  by  the  tributaries  it  receives  on  the  left  are  the 

Turkish  authorities  at   Belgrade  in  May,  111,  Nahe,  Moselle  (with  the  Saar),  Ahr, 

1798.     During    the    Greek    war    of    inde-  and  Krft :  and  on  the  right  the  Necks r, 

pen de nee,    his    songs    were    in    the    mouth  Main,  I^ahn,  Sieg,  Ruhr,  and  Lippe.     In 

of  every  one.  Switzerland  its  tributaries  are  short  and 

Rhin      (rrn>'  NAS-  iM(l  IIaut-.  thut  is  unimiMirtnnt,  and  this  part  of  its  course 

****  **      Lower    and    I'pper    Rhine,    de-  is  marked  by  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine  at 

partments  of   France,  on   the  west  of  the  Schaffhauseii,  where  the  river  is  precipl- 

Rhine,  embracing  the  former  German  tor-  tated  in  three  leans  over  a  ledge  of  rocks 

ritory  of  Alsace-Lorraine  (q.  v.).  48  to  «50  feet  in  height,  and  by  the  cata- 

Rhinailthus    '  n-na»'lhus>,    a    genus  roots   of    Lauterberg   and   the   rapids   of 

of  annual  herbs,  natu-  Kheinfelden.  The  chief  towns  on  Its 
ral  order  Scmphuhmaceie,  with  opposite,  banks  are  Constance  and  Bale  in  Swlt* 
serrate  leaves  ;iml  nodding  spikes  of  yel-  serland ;  Spires,  Mannheim.  Mains,  Co- 
low  flowers.  The  species  are  parasitic  blent ■,  Bonn,  Cologne,  and  DUsseldorf, 
on  the  roots  of  plants.  Two  of  them  with  Worms  and  Straaburg  not  far  db- 
grow  in  pastures  in  the  United  States,  tant,  in  Germany;  Arnbeim,  Utrecht,  and 
and  ire  known  as  yrllow  rattle.  Leyden,  in  HolUnd.     Its  breadth  at  Btis 
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Is  750  feet:  between  Straaburg  aad  Spires 
from  1000  to  1200  feet;  at  Mainz  1500 
to  1700  feet ;  and  at  Emmerich,  where  it 
enters  the  Netherlands,  2150  feet.  Its 
depih  varies  from  5  to  28  feet,  and  at 
DUsseldorf  amounts  even  to  50  feet.  It 
abounds  with  fish,  especially  pike,  carp, 
and  other  while  iish,  but  the  produce  of 
its  salmon  fisheries  have  been  seriously 
interfered  with  since  the  introduction  of 
steam  vessels.  It  is  navigable  without 
interruption  from  Bale  to  its  mouth,  a 
distance  of  550  miles,  and  much  timber  in 
rafts,  coal,  iron,  and  agricultural  pro- 
duce are  conveyed  by  it.  Large  sums  are 
spent  every  year  in  keeping  the  channel 
In  order  nnd  in  the  erection  or  repair  of 
river  harbors,  both  in  Germany  and  Hol- 
land. The  shipping  baa  greatly  increased 
since  the  Introduction  of  steam  vessels, 
which  also  ply  on  the  Main,  the  Neckor, 
tbe  Maas,  and  the  Moselle.  The  Ithine 
anciently  formed  tbe  boundary  belwecn 
tbe  Roman  Umpire  and  the  Teutonic 
hordes.  After  the  partition  of  the  do- 
mains of  Charlemagne  in  8-13  it  lay  within 
the  German  Empire  for  nearly  800  years. 
France  long  cast  covetous  eves  upon  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in 
1648  gave  her  a  footing  upon  the  li-fl 
bank.  In  181)1  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  was  formally  ccdrd  to  France. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  in  ISlIi  restored 
part  of  the  Rhenish  valley  to  Germany, 
and  the  cession  by  France  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  after  the  war  of  1S70-71  made 
the  Rhine  once  more  German.  The 
Rhine  in  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of 
its  scenery,  which  attracts  many  tourists. 
For  a  large  part  of  its  course  it  has  hills 
on  both  sides  at  less  or  greater  distances. 
I'leasant  towns  and  villages  lie  uestleit  at 
the  foot :  above  them  rise  rocky  sleeps 
and  slopes  clot  lied  at  one  time  with  vines, 
nt  others  with  natural  wood,  and  every 
now  and  then  the  castles  and  fastnesses 
of    feudal    times    are   seen    frowning    from 

Ereeipices  apparently  inaccessible.  The 
nwt  part  for  scenery  is  between  ltingen 
and  Iloun:  after  entering  Holland  tbe 
views  are  generally  timie  and  uninterest- 
ing on  account  of  the  lack  of  elevation  in 
the  bordering  country. 
■RlllTlH      C«NKKI>E»ATir)N  or.       See  Con- 

niiinc,  ,rdtratilin  of  lhl.  Rhiai. 
Rhine  Province.  J£  ******  «"*■*■ 
Ehine  Wine.   Sp*  f*™'**  N"'"™- 
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longing  to  the  per issodacty late  or  odd-toed 
division,  allied  to  the  elephant,  hippo- 
potamus, tapir,  etc.  They  are  large,  un- 
gainly animals,  having  short  legs,  and  s 
very  thick  skin,  which  is  usually  thrown 
into  deep  folds.  There  are  seven  molars 
on  each  side  of  each  jaw ;  there  are  no 
canines,  but  there  are  usually  Incisor 
teeth  in  both  jaws.  The  feet  are  fur- 
nished with  three  toes  each,  encased  in 
hoofs.  The  nasal  bones  usually  support 
one  or  two  horns,  which  are  of  the  na- 
ture of  epidermic  growths,  somewhat 
analogous  to  hairs.  These  animals  lire 
in  marshy  places,  and  subsist  chiefly  on 
grasses  and  foliage.  Thej  are  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  warmer  part*  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  The  most  fa- 
miliar species  is  the  one-horned  or  Indian 


rhinc 


i  til,  in 


dicut),  which,  like  all  the  Asiatic  species, 
has  the  skin  thrown  into  very  definite 
folds,  corresponding  to  the  regions  of  the 
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body.  The  born  la  black,  and  naually 
very  thick.  The  upper  lip  is  very  large, 
and  is  employed  by  the  animal  somewhat 
as  the  elephant  uses  his  trunk.  Though 
possesses  of  great  strength,  it  is  quiet  and 
inoffensive  unless  provoked.  The  Java- 
nese rhinoceros  {It.  (ondatras)  la  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Indian  chiefly  by  its 
smaller  size.  It  has  been  trained  to  bear 
a  saddle  and  to  be  driven.  It  occurs  la 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo.  The  Su- 
matrnn  species  (R.  mmolrrniWt  is  found 
in  Sumatra  and  the  Mala;  Peninsula. 
It  has  two  horns,  the  foremost  being  tbe 
longer  anil  sharper.  The  typical  African 
rhinoceros  (It.  bicornWi,  la  found  in 
Southern  Africa  generally.  Like  other 
African  species,  it  possesses  no  skin-folda 
Tbe  horns  are  of  very  characteristic  con- 
formation, the  front  horn  being  broad 
and  raised  as  on  a  base,  sharp-pointed. 
and  curved  slightly  backwards,  whik 
the    hinder   horn    la  abort   and   coak*1 
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This  animal  Is  of  ferocious  disposition,  town,  and  having  a  capacious  haven 
It  quick  and  active,  and  neatly  feared  by  where  large  vessels  find  anchorage,  car- 
ina natives.  Other  allied  African  species  ries  on  a  considerable  trade.  It  is  the 
am  the  keitloa  or  Sloan's  rhinoceros  capital  of  a  Dutch  residency,  comprising 
(B.  Keitloa),  the  white  rhinoceros  (R.  the  islands  of  the  Hhio  Archipelago  and 
or  Ceratotkerium  8imus)f  and  the  Koba-  other  groups  as  well  as  districts  on  the 
oft*  or  long-horned,  white  rhinoceros  (A.  east  coast  of  Sumatra.  The  population 
or  C.  OttoaOi).  The  keitloa  can  readily  of  the  residency  is  estimated  at  1)0,000. 
he  recognised  by  the  horns,  which  are  of  The  Rhio  Archipelago  is  a  group  of 
considerable  length,  and  nearly  equal  to  small  islands  lying  chiefly  south  and  east 
each  other  in  measurement.  This  is  nl-  of  Singapore.  Chief  island  llintang. 
ways  a  morose  and  ill-tempered  animal,  Tthiz&.ntri&a>  (rl-zan'the-e),  or 
and  on  account  of  its  size,  strength,  and  •***"«»**  ■«*«««  Rhiz'ogens,  a  remrrk- 
length  of  horn  is  a  dangerous  opponent,  able  group  of  plants,  considered  by 
The  common  white  rhinoceros  is  larger  Lindley  as  forming  a  separate  class, 
than  the  keitloa,  but  its  temper  is  remark-  which  he  places  in  a  position  interme- 
ably  quiet,  and  it  is  devoid  of  the  restless  diate  between  the  Thallogens  and  the 
irritability  and  sudden  rage  that  charac-  Endogens.  It  consists  of  plants  destitute 
terizes  the  keitloa.  The  foremost  horn  of  true  leaves,  but  with  short,  amorphous 
of  this  animal  is  of  very  considerable  stems  parasitical  on  roots,  and  is  divided 
length;  the  second  horn  is  short  and  by  Lindley  into  the  three  orders,  Halano 
conical.  The  kobaoba  makes  its  home  far  phoracea\  Cytinacen?,  and  Kafflesiacea?. 
in  the  interior  of  the  continent.  The  long  By  other  botanists  these  orders  are  placed 
horn  of  this  animnl  is  over  four  feet  in  widely  apart. 

length  and  is  used  by  the  Kaffirs  to  make  ,Plii7nhniftOAJp  (  ri-zu-bu-la'se-e  ),  the 
4  knobherries '  or  knob-headed  sticks,  ■aiUZODOiaceKsu\varro-nut  order  of 
which  they  employ  ns  clubs  to  be  used  in  plants,  of  which  only  a  few  species  are 
hand-to-hand  encounters  or  to  be  thrown  known,  consisting  of  large  exogenous 
at  an  antagonist  after  the  manner  of  a  trees  growing  in  the  forests  of  South 
hand  grenade.  Fossil  species  are  numer-  America.  One  of  them  (Caryocai 
ous,  and  range  from  the  Miocene  tertiary  butyrotum),  a  gigantic  tree  of  l)emerr..i, 
through  the  Pliocene  and  Post-pliocene  yieidg  the  suwnrro,  or  souari  nut,  the 
deposits.  /?.  firaorAiratiA,  the  'woolly  kernel  of  which  is  esteemed  as  the  mor, 
rhinoceros,'  formerly  inhabited  England  agreeable  of  the  nut  kind.  The  timber  '<■ 
and  ranged  over  a  great  port  of  Europe.       llS0(j   in  shipbuilding. 

RMnOCerOS-bird,    or     Rh™ocero».  RMzomania   <n-™-mn'ni-a).  in  bot- 
«iuhvvviv^  U11UJ    HORNiiiLL.      See  -~***~v*"'****"'  anyf    an    abnormal    de- 

HornbilU.  velopment  of  some  plants,  as  the  vine  and 

BllinoloTVhidffi     (  ri "  no-lof'i-de  ) ,    a    laurel,  by  which  they  throw  out  adventi- 
Avixxuviujuiiua;    faillj|v     0f     jnsectiv-    tious  roots,  indicating  that  there  is  some- 
orous    bats,    including    the    greater    and    thing  wrong  with  the  proper  root, 
lesser  horseshoe  hats.     See  Bat.  RhlZOITlfc    (  rl'zom),    or    Root -STOCK, 

Rhinoplasty       Operation  runnin(r  alon*  «icea  JTLiS 

(rln-u-plas'tik),  the  surgical  operation  or  partially  subterranean,  sending  forth 
of  restoring  the  nose  when  partly  shoots  at  its  up]>er  end  and  decaying  at 
lost  by  disease  or  injury  (early  the  other.  It  occurs  in  the  ferns,  Iris, 
practiced  in  India  by  the  ltrahmans),  etc.;  and  in  the  ferns  it  may  be  wholly 
by  means  of  a  triangular  piece  of  skin  covered  with  the  soil, 
cut  from  the  forehead,  and  drawn  down  "Rli j gnn ri fl  P*fl.  (rl-iofa-ga),  root* 
to  its  new  position  while  still  attached  *wxx*,vl"*€*5<*  caters;  one  of  the  see- 
to  the  face  by  the  lower  angle.  A  piece  tions  of  the  Marsupialia  (which  see), 
of  skin  belonging  to  the  arm  has  Deen  TthizoTjllOrft  ^  ri**°f'u*rn  >»  fne  man- 
employed  foi  the  same  purpose,  and  the  •M'***«vF1*v* «*  grove  genua  of  plants, 
extreme  joint   of  a  ringer  has  been  used  See  Mangrove. 

to  support  such  an  artificial  nose.     It  is  "RhizOTJOdft    (  rt-zop'o-da ) ,    the    lowest 

popularly  known  as  the  Taliacotian  opcr-  «*»a*x**vrvu'€*    class   of    the   Protozoa, 

otion,  from  the  name  of  the  Italian  sur-  comprehending  animals  which  are  deati- 

geon   who   in    the  sixteenth  century  tint  tuce  of  a  mouth,  are  single  or  compound, 

made  it  public.  and     possess     the     power     of     emitting 

Rrrin     or  Riouw  (H-ou'V  a  seaport  be-  nseudopodia.    They    are    mostly    minute, 

J.1U.1U,    |olipjnj:  l0  tnc  i>utch,  in  the  In-  frequently  microscopical,  but  some  (such 

dian    Archi|>clagn.    on    an    islet   50   mill's  as  the  bponges)   attain  considerable  size. 

southeast  of  Singapore.     It  consists  of  a  Structurally  the  rhiaopoda  consist  of  a 

European  town,  uud  a  Chinese  or  native  mass  of  aarcode,  are  destitute  of  oxgans 
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for  digestion,  etc.  The  characteristic  from 
which  they  have  their  name  is  their  capa- 
bility of  protruding  processes  ( pseudopo- 
dia)  from  any  part  of  their  substance, 
sometimes  as  filaments  or  threads  and 
sometimes  finger-shaped,  and  retracting 
them  at  pleasure.  Some,  as  the  Fora- 
minifera,  are  invested  with  a  calcareous 
shell,  sometimes  consisting  of  one  cell, 
but  generally  of  an  aggregation  of  mi- 
nute chambers  or  cells,  through  the  pores 
of  which  they  protrude  their  liber-like 
processes.  The  class  has  been  divided 
into  five  orders  —  Moncrn,  Anio'bn,  Fo- 
raminifera,  Itadiolarin,  and  Spongida, 
though  the  last  named,  while  resembling 
the  protozoa  in  the  character  of  ihi'ir 
cells,  being  mctazoin  in  structure,  and 
usually  considered  a  separate  class.  See 
separate   entries. 

Rhode  Island  (rod'  Hand),  the 
Auoae  -Lsituiu.  8mn„0St  Stlltl.  of  tlu. 

American  Union,  bounded  on  the  n.  and 
E.  by  Massachusetts,  w.  by  Connecticut, 
and  s.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  total 
area  is  1248  square  miles,  of  which  107 
are  water.  The  surface,  which  in  the 
north  is  hilly  and  rugged,  but  elsewhere 
generally  level,  is  penetrated  in  the  east 
by  X'o'ragansett  Hay.  a  fine  body a  of 
water  j.boi't  30  miles  long  by  15  miles 
broad,  ana  containing  several  islands, 
among  them  the  one  which  gives  the  state 
its  name.  The  estuaries  which  extend 
from  the  Bay,  the  Hawtuxet  and  Paw- 
tucket  or  Hliickstitiie  Hi  vers,  are  the 
source  <»f  large  water  power  development 
and  maintain  the  gnat  textile  mills  lo- 
cated along  the  bunks.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  equable,  mid  well  adapted,  from 
its  pleasant  summers  and  tcmpi-rate  win- 
ters, for  invalids  from  the  south.  The 
principal  mineral  industry  consists  of 
granite,  which  is  mined  extensively  at 
Westerly.  Originally  an  agricultural 
state,  the  growth  of  the  cities  has  created 
many  abandoned  farms,  but  the  increase 
in  foreign  population  has  caused  many  of 
these  farms  to  be  cultivated  anew  and 
extensive  fruit  orchards  planted.  Aquid- 
neck,  or  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island,  has 
excellent  soil  and  has  developed  farms  of 
great  wealth.  Manufactures  form  the 
staple  industry;  they  consist  of  cot  tun, 
woolen,  worsted,  ami  mixed  textiles,  jew- 
elry, and  foundry  and  machine-shop  prod- 
ucts, Hilverware,  rubber  and  elastic  goods. 
The  higher  education  is  provided  f^r  by 
Hrown  i'niviTsity  at  Providence,  one  of 
the  oldest  colleges  in  flu*  country.  There 
is  a  state  college  at  Kingston  and  a  state 
normal  school  at  Providenee.  Tin*  chief 
cities  are  Providence,  Pnwtucket,  Wiwm- 
«>cket,  and  New]H»rt.  the  lirM  three  maiiu- 
acturing  cities.     Hh«*le  I.sland  is  one  of 


the  six  New  England  states,  and  one  ot 
the  original  thirteeen  which  formed  the 
American  Union.  It  was  first  settled  by 
Roger  Williams  in  1030.  its  government 
being  remarkable  for  that  period  in  per- 
mitting entire  freedom  in  religious  mat- 
ters. It  was  the  last  state  to  ratify  the 
Federal  Constitution,  this  not  being  done 
until  1790.  Providence,  the  capital,  is  the 
second  city  in  New  England  and  the 
twenty-fifth  city  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  commercial  city  of  much  importance 
and  is  developing  its  harbor.  Newport  if 
the  most  fashionable  of  American  seaside 
resorts.  Pop.  (1900)  428,556;  (1910) 
542,610;  (1020)  604,397. 

Rhode  Island,  imis,an(1  8'tufited 

from  which  the  state  of  Hhode  Island 
takes  its  name.  It  is  about  15  miles  long 
from  north  to  south,  aud  3}  wide,  and 
is  divided  into  three  townships  —  New- 
port. Portsmouth,  and  Middletown.  It 
is  fertile,  pleasant,  and  healthful,  and 
is  a  noted  resort  for  invalids  from  south- 
ern climates. 

Rhodes  {rP^zh  CECIL .j0IUf»  \*°*°l 

African  promoter,  was  born  at 
Hishop-Stertford,  England,  July  5,  1853. 
(Joing  to  Natal  for  his  health,  he  became 
interested  in  diamond  mining,  and  even- 
tually gained  a  controlling  ownership  in 
the  Kimberley  mines.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  South  African  politics,  entered 
the  ministry  in  1884,  and  was  prime 
minister  of  Cape  Colony  1890-96,  when 
he  resigned  on  account  of  charges  of  his 
connection  with  the  Jameson  raid.  In 
1SM1)  he  procured  a  charter  for  the  Brit- 
ish South  Africa  Company,  conducted  a 
war  with  the  natives  in  Bechuanaland 
in  1$!>3,  and  in  1896  put  down  a  for- 
midable rising  of  the  Matabeles.  His 
services  in  securing  this  region  for  Great 
Britain  were  acknowledged  by  its  being 
named  Rhodesia.  He  was  in  Kimberley 
during  its  siege  by  the  Boers  in  1899, 
they  being  eager  to  capture  him,  as  they 
hold  him  largely  responsible  for  the  war. 
An  ambitious  project  of  his  was  the 
building  of  a  railway  from  the  Cape  to 
Cairo,  traversing  the  entire  length  of 
Africa.  This  project  has  been  in  part 
aceomplished.  He  died  March  26.  1902, 
establishing  by  his  will  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ships in  Oxford  University  for  students 
from  the  British  colonies  and  the  United 
States,  also  from  Germany. 
Plinrlpft  (rods),  an  island  In  the 
xvnuues  -Egenn  Soa  belonging  to  Tur- 
key, off  the  southwest  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
channel  .  16  miles  broad;  area,  424  Wi- 
nnies. It  is  traversed  north  and  south 
bv    an    elevated    mountain    range,    tlu 
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highest  point  of  which,  Atairo,   reaches  P/hnriinm     (rO'di-um),   a    metal   be- 

a   height   of  4500   feet    Great   part   of  ■»»""«*•""    longing    to     the    platinum 

the  rest  of  the  island  Is  occupied  by  hills  group,  discovered  by  Wollaston  in  180# 

of  more  moderate  elevation,   which  are  It  is  of  grayish-white  color,  very  ductile 

covered    with    woods    of    ancient    pines,  and  malleable,  hard  and  very  infusible, 

The  climate   is  delightful,   and   the  soil  unaltered  in  the  air  at  ordinary  tempera- 

fertiU,    producing    grain,    grapes,    figs,  tures,  but  oxidises  at  a  red  heat.     It  has 

pomegranates,  oranges,  etc    Steam  nav-  been  used  for  the  points  of  metallic  pens. 


igation    direct   to    the   island    has    been  Shodium  Oil      a    balsamic,    volatile 

established,  and  commerce  is  rapidly  in-  ****V**J,1*A**  VXA>     0U  obtained  from  Ca- 

creasing.    Pop.  est  80,000  to  35,000,  of  nary  Island  rosewood,  the  woody  root  of 

whom    two- thirds    are    Greeks,    the    re-  Convolvulus   scoparius    and    floridu*.     It 

mainder  Turks  and  Jews.    Rhodes  was  a  is  employed  as  a  perfume,  but  there  is 

celebrated    island   in    antiquity.     It   was  also  an  artificial  perfume  so-called, 

settled  by  Dorians  from  Greece,  and  the  Rhododendron    (rft-du-den'dron),    a 

Uhodians    soon    became    an     important  **uww'igu'uvu   genus    of    evergreen 

maritime    people,    and    for   several    cen-  shrubs  with  alternate,  entire  leaves,  and 

turies   the  island   was   a  great   seat  of  ornamental   flowers  disposed  in  corymbs, 

literature,  art,   and   commerce.     In   aj>.  belonging  to  a  suborder  of  the  Ericaceta 

44    it    was    made    part    of    the    Roman  (heaths),     and     chiefly     inhabiting     the 

province  Of  Asia.     It  is  famous   for  its  mountainous    regions    in    Europe,    North 

prolonged  defense  by  the  Knights  of  St.  and     South    America,     and     Asia.     The 

John    from    1301)    till    1522,    when    they  varieties    are    very    numerous,    and    are 

were  forced  Id  abandon  the  island  to  the  much  cultivated  in  gardens.     The  colors 

Turks,  with   whom  it  has  remained  ever  of  the  flowers  range  through  rose,  pink, 

since.-  -  Rhodes,    the    capital,    stands    at  lilac,  scarlet,  purple,  red  and  white.     H. 

die  northeastern  extremity  of  the  island,  chrysanthum,  a  Siberian  species,  possesses 

rising   from    the   sea   in   the   form   of  an  narcotic     properties;      R.     fcrrugineum, 

amphitheater,    with    fortifications   mainly  found   in   Switzerland,   it.  called  the  *ose 

t»ic    work    of    the    Knights   of   St.   John,  of    the   Alps.     R.    Dalhcusiw   is   aii    epi- 

TL'*ir    ur«     few    remains   of    the    ancient  phytic    species.     Dr.     Hooker    found    R. 

city,  which   was  founded  by  the  Dorians  nivale   on    the   Tibetan    mountains   at   a 

IOn   B.o..     and    became   one  of   the   most  height  of   10,000  to   18,000   feet.     Major 

Bplenriid    of    ancient    Greek    cities.     Tho  Madden     states     that     in     Kumaon     R. 

celebrated    Colossus  of  Rhodes  stood   for  arborvum  grows  to  a  height  of  40  feet, 

fifty-six  years,  and  was  prostrated  by  an  TthndODe      (  ro*  do  -  pe.  >,    the    ancient 

earthquake     'J'!!     n.c.     (See     Colossus.)  *WXV**V«F*'     name  of  a  range  of  moun- 

I'op.  about   10,000.  tains  i:.   European  Turkey,   partly   forni- 

Vlimlpqin       (ro-de'si-ah   a   division   of    |"g    thf.    western    boundary    of    Eastern 
JMlOaesia      South   Afriwl   |lI|n(.xw|   bv    Rounielin,     and     now     called      Despoto- 

the    British    in    IKK!)    and    so-called    from  I  hminn.                                   # 

Cecil   Rhodes    (»/.r.).  wli«»  was  chairman  RhombuS     <ro,n}|us».   in  geometry,  a 

of    the    British    South    Africa    Company.  .,                      quadrilateral    figure   whose 

The  country  is  administered  bv  this  com-  *»<»«?  are  equal  and  the  op- 

pnnv.     It  is  divided  bv  the  Zambesi  into  P°8»te    sides    parallel,    but 

two'  sections:      Ml    Sorthvm    RhmUsia;  whose  tingles  are  unequal, 

area  about  LMH.ooo  square  miles;    native  two   bemg   acute   and    two 

population,    N7."»tOOO ;      white    population,  obtuse. 

l.">00;     the    industries   nre   maize.   cotton.  RhOIldda      «r*>,Ml  "«/•   n    Jlver.   »"   G»- 

rubber,    tobacco,    zinc,    gold,   copper,    lead  t.  t     rt           morganshire.   South    \\ale*. 

and  coal;     (L»)   Snuthrm  lih<nlcsia.  which  which    flows   14   mile*   s.   k.   through   the 

consists   of    two   provinces,    Mnshonaland  Rhondda    Valley    to    the   Tuff   at    I'oniy- 

and   Matabeb-land:    ana,   119.000  square  pndd.     The    Hhondda    imrliamentary    di- 

miles;    native  population.  7 tr>,000:    white  vision     of     Glamorgan     consists     of     the 

population.    'J.'.ooo;     the    industries    are  township   of   Ystradyfodwg    (which   seel. 

gold,   coal,   copper,   silver,   corn,   tobacco.  TMinnft     (ron:     Latin,     Rhod&nus),    a 

The  chief  towns  in  Southern  Rhodesia  are  ~***v**v     river  in  Kurope  which  rises  in 

Huluwavo.  Salisburv  and  Martlev.    There  Switzerland,   near    the    east    frontiers   ol 

have  been  several  uprisings  of  tne  native  the    canton    of    Vain  is,    about    18    mile* 

Matab.le.  but  since  1K97  the  country  has  w.   8.   w.  of   the  source  of   the   Vorder- 

for   the   most    part    enjoved    peace.     The  Ithein.     Its   precise  origin   is   the   Rhone 

Cane-to-Cairo   railroad,   built   north   from  Glacier.    .V>81    feet    above    the    level    of 

Rulawavo,  was  continued  to  the  bonier  of  the  sea.     It   passes  through  the  Lake  of 

the  Belgian  Congo  in  1909.  Geneva,  and  enters  France,  flowing  first 
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southwards  and  then  westwards  to  the 
city  of  Lyons,  where  it  turns  almost  due 
south,  and  so  continues  till  (after  pass- 
ing Avignon  and  Aries)  it  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Lyons  by  a  greater  and  a 
smaller  mouth,  forming  here  an  extensive 
delta.  (See  Camarguc.)  Its  principal 
affluent  is  the  Saonc,  which  enters  it  at 
the  city  of  Lyons;  other  large  tributaries 
are  the  I  sere  and  Durance.  Its  whole 
course  is  about  ~>00  miles;  its  drainage 
area  is  3S,()U0  miles;  and  it  is  navigable 
for  3<M)  miles.  The  great  obstacles  to  its 
navigation  are  the  rapidity  of  its  current, 
the  shifting  character  of  its  channel,  and 
the  variations  that  take  place  in  the 
volume  of  its  water;  but  these  obstacles 
have  to  a  great  extent  been  removed  by 
a  recent  scheme  of  regularizatiou  and 
canalization,  intended  to  secure  every- 
where a  depth  of  over  \\  feet.  Ry  means 
of  a  series  of  magnificent  canals  the 
navigation  of  the  Rhone  has  been  con- 
tinued, without  interruption,  to  the 
Rhine  (through  the  Saone),  the  Seine, 
and  the  Loire,  and  to  the  Meuse  and  the 
Rclgian  system. 
ft  linn  a      "    department    in    France,    in 

JMIUIIC,      thp      |)asin      of      (h(1      R|,rinCf      t0 

which  it  sends  its  waters  by  the  Saone 
(with  the  Azergues)  and  the  (Jier;  area, 
1077  square  miles.  The  soil  is  only 
moderately  fertile,  ami  the  wealth  of  the 
department  is  dciivcd  from  its  manufac- 
tures, the  chief  of  which  is  silk,  others 
t>eing  cottons  and  woolens,  linens,  ma- 
chinery, and  metal  goods  The  city  of 
Lyons  is  the  enp'ial  l*op  NT>S,tH)7. 
Rhone      Roi^uks    i>r.     See    liouches- 

PTinharh     (ro'barb;  Rheum),  a  genus 
wiiuuttiu    of  plants  lM1|„llJ?iI1K  to  tbe 

\at.  order  Rolvgonacea*.  The  species  of 
this  genus  are  large-leaved,  herbaceous 
plants,  natives  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  Central  Asia,  with  strong  branehiug, 
almost  Heshy  roots  and  erect  branch- 
ing stems  r>  to  S  fret  high.  They  usually 
possess  more  or  less  purgative  and  as- 
tringent propei  t  ies ;  this  is  essentially 
tin1  case  with  their  roots,  and  hence  these 
are  largely  u**eil  in  medicine.  The  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  medicinal  rhubarb  have 
received  stub  names  »s  Russian  or  Tur- 
key. K;mt  Indian.  Himalayan,  Chinese, 
and  English,  aciording  to  their  source  or 
the  route  by  which  they  have  reached 
Kurope.  At  present  most  of  the  Asiatic 
rhubarb  comes  from  China,  the  plant 
yielding  it  hem?  mostly  A*,  officinale. 
English  rhubarb  i*  derived  from  A\ 
Rhuimntu  um.  whn  h  has  lorn;  been  culti- 
vated for  medit:1!  purpo-.es  in  some  parts 
of  England  as  well  n<  on  the  European 
lull ti nen t,    and    i>    widely    grown    in    the 


United  States  as  a  garden  plant.  The 
leaf-stalks  of  this  species,  as  well  as  of 
11.  undul&tum  and  others,  are  now  largely 
used  for  tarts,  puddings,  jam,  etc..  and 
the  juice  is  made  into  a  kind  of  wine. 

Ehumb-line.   See  Lo90dro^^  <?*"*• 

Rhumbs    <rum8)»  M>e  Pplntn  of  the 

compass.     See  Compass. 
Rhus      ®ee  &uinack' 

TMiirl  (nHt  a  watering-place  of  North 
■^"J1  Wales,  in  Flintshire,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Clwyd.  It  has  pure  air 
and  a  fine  sandy  beach,  with  all  the 
equipments  of  a  watering-place,  and  pos- 
sesses the  charm  of  a  most  interesting 
country  at  the  back.     Pop.  901)5. 

Rhvme    (rtm^»   more   correctly    Rod 
J  (A.   Saxon,  rim,  number),  in 

poetry,  a  correspondence  in  sound  of  the 
terminating  word  or  syllable  of  one  line 
of  poetry  with  tbe  terminating  word  or 
syllable  of  another.  To  constitute  this 
correspondence  in  single  words  or  in 
syllables  it  is  necessary  that  the  vowel 
and  the  final  consonantal  sound  (if  any) 
should  be  the  same,  or  have  nearly  the 
same  sound,  the  initial  consonants  be* 
iug  different.  English  writers  hare  al- 
lowed themselves  certain  licenses,  and  we 
find  in  the  best  English  poets  rhymes 
which  strike  an  accurate  ear  as  incorrect 
such  as  sky  and  liberty,  hand  and  com- 
ma iid ,  gone  and  alone.  Such  rhymes 
may  be  tolerated  if  they  only  occur  at 
rare  intervals,  but  they  must  certainly 
be  regarded  as  blemishes.  If  the  rhyme 
is  only  in  the  last  syllables,  as  in  for- 
gave and  behave,  it  is  called  a  single 
rhyme;  if  in  the  two  last  syllables,  as 
bitter  and  glitter,  it  is  called  a  double 
rhvme;  if  in  the  last  three  syllables,  as 
callosity  and  reciprocity,  it  is  called  a 
triple  rhyme.  This  last  sort  of  rhymes 
is  principally  used  in  pieces  of  a  comic 
or  conversational  character.  Rhymes 
which  extend  to  more  than  three  syllables 
are  almost  confined  to  the  Arabians  and 
Persians  in  their  short  odes  (gazelle*), 
in  which  the  same  rhyme,  carried  through 
the  whole  poem,  extends  sometimes  to 
four  and  more  syllables.  The  modern 
use  of  rhyme  was  not  known  to  the 
(i  reeks  and  Romans;  though  some 
rhymed  verses  occur  in  Ovid.  It  has 
been  used,  on  the  other  hand,  from  time 
immemorial  among  the  Chinese,  Hindus, 
Arabs,  and  other  oriental  nations. 
Rhyme  began  to  be  developed  among 
western  nations  in  the  Latin  poetry  of 
the  Christian  church.  It  is  found  used 
as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  Tbe 
early  English.  German,  and  Scandina* 
viau  poems  are  distinguished  by  allltera* 


Ehymer  Rib 


instead   of   rhyme.     (See   AUitera-  1741  by   the  Russian  -naturalist   Steller 

Horn*)     The  Troubadours  first  attempted  on    an    island    in    Bering's    Straits,    on 

a  variety   of  artificial  combinations   of  which  he  and  a  party  of  sailors  had  been 

rhyme  in  the  sonnet,  canzone,  etc.,  and  shipwrecked.    The  animals  were  fish-like 

the  Spaniards  and   Italians,   with   their  in  shape,  and  of  great  size  —  specimens 

musical  languages  and  delicacy   of  ear,  measuring  25  feet  in  length  and  20  feet 

perfected  the  various  forms  of  involved  in  greatest  circumference.    The  head  was 

rhyme.  small.    The    tail-fin    was    crescent ic    in 

Ulivmni*    (rfmer),  Thomas,  of  Ercel-  form,    and    front    limbs    only    were    de- 

Mujjuw    doune,  or  Earlston,  in  Ber-  veloped. 

wickshire,  otherwise  called  Thomas  tiie  Rifllto     (re-al't5).     See  Venice. 

Rhymer,  was  a  half-legendary   Scottish  **xc*xuv 

poet  or  romancer  of  the  thirteenth  cen-  Riazari  or  Ryazan  (rya-zan'),  capi- 
ta ry.  He  is  mentioned  by  Barbour,  +*xa*ta'u>9  tal  of  a  government  of  the 
Blind  Harry,  and  Wyntoun,  was  credited  same  name  in  Central  Russia.  The 
with  prophetical  powers,  and  his  Proph-  town  is  situated  on  the  Trubesh,  a  trib- 
ecie«,  a  collection  of  oracular  rhymes,  utary  of  the  Oka,  in  the  center  of  a 
were  long  popular  in  Scottish  folk-lore,  rich  agricultural  district,  and  has  a  large 
The  old  metrical  romance  of  Sir  Tris-  trade,  more  especially  in  rye.  Manufac- 
tram  is  doubtfully  ascribed  to  him.  tures  include  woolens,  linens,  needles, 
Mrvmnev  (rim'ni),  a  town  in  South  and  leather.  Pop.  44.552. —  The  govern- 
jMijrjuucjr  yyaiea>  chiefly  in  Mon-  ment  has  an  area  of  1<$,254  square  miles, 
mouthshire,  partly  in  Brecknock,  on  the  and  is  wholly  drained  by  the  Oka  and 
rirer  Rhymney,  22  miles  N.  of  Cardiff,  its  tributaries.  The  surface  on  the  right 
has  large  iron  and  steel  works,  includ-  of  the  Oka  is  largely  swampy  and  has 
ing  blast  furnaces  and  rolling-mills.  Pop.  extensive  forests ;  on  the  left  it  is  gencr- 
(1911)  13,330.  ally  fertile.  Cereals  of  all  kinds  are  pro- 
MlVTlchOTiella  (rin-ko-nel'la),  a  duced  for  export  The  principal  manu- 
*mx  jr  uuxiuu^xao.  genu8  0f  brachfopo-  factures  are  cotton,  linen,  leather,  and 
dous  molluscs.  As  manv  as  250  fossil  spirits.  Pop.  1.827,085. 
species  are  numbered  from  the  lower  Tli\\  the  name  given  to  the  curved 
Silurian  upward,  but  only  two  or  three  *^  '  bones  which  in  man  and  the  other 
living  species  are  known,  inhabiting  the  vertebrates  spring  from  either  side  of  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  spine  or  vertebral  column,  and  which 
Oceans.  may  or  may  not  be  joined  to  a  sternum 
BJlVncllODS  (rin'kops).  See  Solus  or-  or  breast-bone  in  front.  The  ribs  ordi- 
jfeujriiA/    vy      £f-j^  narily   agree   in   number  with   the  verte- 

jnvtrfTirji  (rithm),  in  general,  means  brae  of  the  back  or  dorsal  region.  Thus 
J  a  measured  succession  of  di-  in  man  twelve  dorsal  vertebne  and 
visions  or  intervals  in  written  composi-  twelve  pairs  of  ribs  exist.  The  true  or 
tion,  music,  or  dancing.  The  rhythm  of  sternal  ribs  are  the  first  seven,  which 
poetry  is  the  regular  succession  of  ac-  are  articulated  at  one  extremity  of  the 
cent,  emphasis,  or  voice  stress;  or  a  cer-  spine,  and  at  the  other  to  the  sternum 
tain  succession  of  long  and  short  (heavy  by  means  of  cartilages.  The  /«***  or 
and  light)  syllables  in  a  verse.  Prose  short  ribs  are  the  remaining  five;  the 
also  has  its  rhythm,  and  the  only  dif-  uppermost  three  being  united  by  their 
ference  (so  far  as  sound  is  concerned)  cartilages  to  the  cartilage  of  the  last 
between  verse  and  prose  is,  that  the  true  rib.  The  others  are  free  at  their 
former  consists  of  a  regular  succession  sternal  extremity,  and  hence  have  been 
of  similar  cadences,  or  of  a  limited  va-  called  '  floating  ribs.'  Ribs  are  wanting 
riety  of  cadences,  divided  by  grammatical  in  such  lower  fishes  as  lampreys,  lance- 
pauses  and  emphases  into  proportional  lets,  etc.,  and  in  amphibians  such  as  frogs 
clauses,  so  as  to  present  sensible  re-  and  toads.  The  numl>er  of  these  bones 
snonses  to  the  ear  at  regular  proportioned  may  be  very  great  in  certain  species, 
distances.  In  music,  rhythm  is  the  dis-  and  they  are  occasionally  developed  in 
position  of  the  notes  of  a  composition  in  the  cervical  and  pelvic  regions  in  reptiles 
respect  of  time  and  measure:  the  mens-  and  birds  respect ively. 
ured  beat  which  marks  the  character  and  llib  in  architecture,  a  term  applied 
expression  of  the  music.  *  u>  variously,  as  for  instance  to  an 
BllVtilia  (rl-ti'mO,  a  genus  of  mam-  arch-formed  piece  of  timber  for  support- 
J  malia.  closely  allied  to  the  ing  the  lath  and  plaster  work  of  a  roof; 
manatee  and  dugong.  which  has  become  a  plain  or  ornamented  molding  on  the 
extinct  within  the  Inst  century  or  so.  Interior  of  a  vaulted  roof;  to  the  mold* 
The  only  known  species  of  Rhytina  ings  of  timber  roofs,  and  those  forming 
(Rhytina    istillcri)     was    discovered    Ip  tracery  on  walls  ana  in  windows. 


Kibble 


Eicciarclli 


Blbble  irib'D.  a  river  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire,  rises  at  Wharnside 
Mountain,  and  flows  generally  s.  and  s. 
w.  till  it  expands  below  Preston  into  an 
estuary  of  the  Irish  Sea.  Since  1885 
vast  river  diversion  works,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  dock  at  Preston,  have  been 
going  on,  which,  when  completed,  will 
greatly  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
river. 

Ribbon  (riD'un)»  a  narrow  web,  gen- 
"www  erally  of  silk,  used  for  tying 
and  ornamental  purposes.  Ribbon-weav- 
ing is  a  special  branch  of  the  textile  in- 
dustries. In  modern  looms  as  many  as 
forty  ribbons  are  simultaneously  woven 
in  one  machine.  Ribbon-weaving  was 
established  near  St.  Etienne  in  France 
in  the  eleventh  century.  In  England 
Coventry  is  an  important  seat  of  this 
Industry,  which  is  also  carried  on  at 
Norwich  and  Leicester,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Mixed 
fabrics  of  silk  and  cotton  are  now 
largely  employed.  The  terms  blue  ribbon 
and  red  ribbon  are  often  used  to  desig- 
nate the  orders  of  the  Garter  and  Bath 
respectively,  the  badge  of  the  former 
being  supported  by  a  blue  ribbon,  and 
that  of  the  latter  by  a  red  ribbon. 

Ribbon-fishes,  l}e  nflme  r°{ certain. 

m>AVvvu  "-"vW,  deep-sea  fishes  met 
with  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean,  generally 
found  floating  dead  on  the  surface,  or 
thrown  ashore  by  the  waves.  The  body 
is  like  a  band  from  l.r>  to  20  feet  long, 
10  to  12  inches  broad,  and  an  inch  or 
two  thick.  These  fishes  are  generally 
silvery  in  color.  They  live  at  such  a 
depth  that  when  they  reach  the  surface 
the  expansion  of  gases  in  the  body  so 
loosens  all  parts  of  the  muscular  and 
bony  system  that  some  portions  are 
nearly  always  broken  on  lifting  them 
out  of  the  water.  The  fin  rays  in  young 
ribbon-fishes  are  extraordinarily  devel- 
oped, some  of  them  being  several  times 
longer  than  the  body.  The  deal-fish 
(  I'nnhufitmut  arcturus)  is  often  met 
with  in  th«»  North  Atlantic,  and  is  some- 
rimes  found  after  pales  on  the  Scottish 
coasts.     See   Dcal-fitth,   Oar-finh. 

Ribbon-erass,  <;anary-«rass.  a  gar- 

with  green  and  white,  of  Phalarix 
arundinacea,  a  grass  which  is  found  in 
"'s  wihl  state  by  the  sides  of  rivers, 
.''ailed   also  gardener's  garter*. 

Ribbonmen,  ««*.m,imb,?n,Iof  •  wwt 

«i«UVumvu,  society  organized  among 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  about 
thi«  beginning  of  the  last  century  in  op- 
position to  that  of  the  Orangemen.  It 
originated  in  Armagh,  and  spread  thence 
to    Down,    Antrim,    Tyrone    and     Fer 


managh.  The  organisation  of  the  society 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  Orangemen, 
but  by  no  means  so  complete.  The 
membership  from  the  first  was  drawn 
almost  exclusively  from  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  population. 

Eibbon-worms,   fdF£toLnVZ 

longing  to  the  suborder  Nemertida,  a 
division  of  the  order  Turbrllaria  of  the 
Platyelmia  or  *  Flat-worna,'  The  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  r.obon- worms  are 
an  elongated,  worm-like  bodyt  an  alimen- 
tary canal  terminating  in  a  distinct  anus, 
and  a  protrusible  proboscis.  These  forms 
are  marine  in  habits,  and  are  not  para- 
sitic. The  sexes  are  generally  separate, 
and  reproduction  may  be  subserved  by 
ova,  by  gemmation  or  budding,  or  by 
division  of  the  body  substance. 
Ribe  Q*'be),  or  Ripen,  a  town  of 
Denmark,  in  the  southwest  of 
Jutland,  on  the  Kibe,  about  3  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  has  a  cathedral  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  was  once  a 
flourishing  port.       Pop.  4243. 

EibeauviUe  JgJSSJaJ!""    - 

Ribe'ra    Giuseppe.     See  Spagnoletto. 

RlbeS  (rt'b*9)*  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Grossularia- 
ceo*,  comprehending  the  gooseberry  and 
the  currants.  A  species  with  scarlet 
flowers  (It.  sanguineum) ,  and  a  variety 
of  this  with  white  flowers,  are  much 
cultivated  as  ornamental  shrubs. 

"Rinnrrlft  (r$-kar'do),  David,  a  cele- 
xuuuuu  bra|ed  wr/ter  on  finance  ^ 

political  economy,  was  the  son  of  a  Jew- 
ish stock  broker,  and  was  bom  in  London 
in  1772:  died  in  1823.  In  1793  he  em- 
braced Christianity  and  married  a  Chris* 
tian  wife.  He  then  began  business  as 
n  stock  broker  on  his  own  account,  and 
in  u  short  time  realized  an  immense  for- 
tune. His  first  publication  was  on  the 
subject  of  the  depreciation  of  the  national 
currency  (1S10).  He  then  published  an 
Ensap  on  Rmtt  and  his  name  is  u«uil!y 
associated  with  a  certain  distinctive  view 
on  this  subject.  (See  Rent.)  In  1*16 
he  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  Propo*nl% 
for  an  Economical  and  Secure  Vnrn-tirMm 
Hut  his  most  important  work  i«  his 
Treatise  on  Political  Economy  and  Tnxu~ 
fioit,  which  appeared  in  1817.  In  1819 
he  entered  parliament  as  member  for 
Porta rlington.  In  1822  he  published  a 
pamphlet  on  Protection  to  Agriculture. 
Though  his  mode  of  treatment  is  totally 
different,  he  belong*  essentially  to  the 
school  of  Adam  Smith. 

Eicciarelli  ££**£&  ,BBS 


name  of  DAMEUS  0*  VOI-TBKBA,  tin 
Italian  painter,  born  at  Vollemi  in  1501>. 
lie  studied  painting  at  Siena,  and  after- 
wards repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
much     indebted     to     the     friendship     of 


his  moat  celebrated  works.  His  fame 
real*  chiefly  on  a  scrieii  of  frescoes  in 
the  church  of  La  Trinitd  da'  Monti, 
Home:  and  of  these  the  t>rn:cnt  from  the 
Cro»t  is  well  known  by  Tophi's  admir- 
able engraving,  liie.isirelli  ivus  employed 
by  Paul  IV  to  partially  drape  the  nude 
tik-uri-  in  Michael  Ancchi's  /.'(•'  -hut,/- 
me.il  In  the  Sistine  Chapel  of  the  Vati- 
can. By  this  ait  he  earned  for  himself 
the  soubriquet  of  It  liraghtftone  (The 
Breeches-maker  i.  lo  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  lliteliiri'lli  j j j » j j I i ♦_■  < i  Imins.1i'  nl.so 
to  sculpture,     lie  died   at   Rome  In   15IKI 

nr    15C7. 


Riccio.    See  **■*■ 
Rice   <,rls:   0rl7l*\ 

■****«     nan  .    miturii 


plant,  natural  order  Graminacen 

»r    Grasaea.     Thia_  tarpgrUnt    fond- plant 


part    of    the 


■  of 


Southern      Europe, 
culm   of   the   rice   Is   from 
1   to   G   feet   high,   annual, 
simple,    round,    and 
ted :     the     leaves     are 
;,    firm,    and    pointed, 
ing     from     very     long, 
idrical,       and       finery 
ted   sheaths:   the  flow- 
disposed 


■le    i 


what 


hat  of  the  oat:  the 
seeds  are  white  and  ob- 
long, but  vary  in  siie  and 
form  in  the  numerous  va- 
rieties. In  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant  a  high  sum- 
mer temperature  is  re- 
combined      — ''" 


cultivate  it  annually  on  the  same  soil,  and 
without  any  other  manure  than  the  mud 
deposited  by  the  water  of  the  river  naed 
in  overflowing  it.  The  young  plants  are 
transplanted  into  plowed  furrows,  and 
water  is  hroiiL'hl  over  (hem  and  kept  on 
till  the  plants  begin  to  ripen.  The  First 
crop  ia  cut  in  May.  and  a  .second  is  im- 
mediately prepared  for  by  burning  the 
stubble,  and  this  second  crop  ripens  in 
October  or  November.  In  India  two 
harvest*  are  ol.iitiui.-d  in  the  year,  espe- 
cially in  Bengal,  mid  frequently  two  crops 
are  taken  from  the  mime  field.  In  Japan, 
the  Philippines  Ceylon,  BU<^  Java  rice 
Is  cultivated  much  in  the  same  manner. 
Mouutain  rice  is  a  hardy  variety  which 
thrives  on  dry  soil:  and  in  India  it  it 
cultivated  at  an  altitude  of  80U0  feet. 
Rice  can  be  proliiabl}-  cultivated  only  in 
warm   countries,   but   has  for  some   titua 

fast  been  grown  in  Smith  (ii-rmany  and 
taly.  lu  the  United  Slates  it  In  grown 
chiefly  in  the  swampy  districts  of  South 
Carolina.  Georgiu.  Iy-mi-iana.  and  Texas. 
In  the  busk  rice  is  known  by  the  nam* 
of  "poddy.*  Ilice  is  more  largely  eou- 
mii 1    l.y    1 1--    i I.hanl.s    of    the    world 

em   Asia,   and    its   WiDai   lajyalj    Mvjng 

matter  (nitrogenous),  than  the  others, 
this  element  being,  in  100  parts  of  rice, 
only  6.5.    At  one  period  Europe  was  aup- 

e"  ii  from  America,  but  this  source  hai 
n  almost  entirely  superseded  by  Lower 
Burmah,  India,  Siam,  Japan,  and  Cochln- 
Cbina.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  East  ob- 
tain from  rice  a  vinous  liquor  more 
Intoxicating  than  wine;  and  arncfc  la 
also  made  from  it.  See  Jracfc. 
H,ice     lroiAri-    See  Canada  Moo. 

HiVf-hrm  finer      a  name  given  to  two 

first,  also  known  by  the  name  '  bob-o'- 
Huk,'     ia     the     Hmbcriza     orgziv6ra      (or 


■-Of  w 


Thus 


Ibe  seaboard  i 

are  subject  to  iniimliitiou  give  the  best 
conditions,  otherwise  irriaation  is  neces- 
sary. The  amount  of  water  required  hy 
the  plant  depends  upon  its  strength  and 
stage  of  growth.  In  Egypt  It  ia  sown 
while  the  waters  of  the  Nile  cover  the 
land,  and  the  rice  plant  grows  luxuriantly 


i  year  from  the  same  ground,  and 


Kloe  bnuOiig  tOryiomf*  orytivfra). 


Dolichonyx  oryxivHrus ) ,  a  bird  of  tha 
hunting  family,  which  migrates  over  N. 
America  from  Labrador  to  Mexico,  ap- 
pearing  In   MaaaachuKtta   about   tbe   be- 


Bice-paper 


Bichard  II 


ginning  of  May.  Its  food  is  insects, 
worms,  nnd  seeds,  including  rice  in  South 
Carolina.  It  is  the  reed  bird  of  the  Mid- 
dle States,  pausing  in  its  migration  to 
feed  on  the  seed  of  the  riverside  reeds. 
The   song   of   the   male   is   singular   and 

fileasant.  When  fat  their  flesh  becomes 
ittle  inferior  in  flavor  to  that  of  the 
European  ortolan.  The  other  species 
known  as  the  rice-bunting  is  the  Ory- 
zornis  oryzirora,  also  known  as  the  Java 
sparrow  and  paddy  bird.  It  belongs  to 
the  true  (inches,  a  group  nearly  allied  to 
the  buntings.  It  possesses  a  largely- 
developed  bill ;  the  head  and  tuil  are 
black,  the  belly  rosy,  the  cheeks  of  the 
male  white,  and  the  legs  flesh-colored. 
It  is  dreaded  in  Southern  Asia  on  account 
of  the  ravages  it  commits  in  the  rice- 
fields.  It  is  frequently  brought  to  Eu- 
rope, and  is  found  in  aviaries. 

Bice-papei\    ?      s"'^""'*      prepared 
r%*r*"'9    from  thin,  uniform  slices 

of  the  snow-white  pith  of  Aralia  papyrif- 
era,  which  grows  in  Formosa.  ltice- 
paper  is  prepared  in  China,  and  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers 
and  by  native  artists  for  water-color 
drawings. 

Rich  Edmund,  nn  English  ecclesias- 
*  tic,  born  at  Abingdon  about 
111C  He  studied  theology  at  Paris, 
afterwards  taught  the  Aristotelian  logic 
and  scholastic  philosophy  in  Oxford,  and 
was  prebendary  and  treasurer  of  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  llM»-£».  He  preached 
the  sixth  crusade  in  1'JliT,  became  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  llSKt,  and  ex- 
hibited great  energy  as  a  reformer.  His 
authority  was  superseded  by  that  of  the 
legate,  Cardinal  Otho.  and  being  unable 
to  obtain  redress  at  Koine  he  retired  to 
France  in  V2U)  and  died  in  liU'J.  He 
was  canonized  in   1*JU>. 

Bichard  I,  Kinu' ,  °*  K»si«nd,  _«"* 

'  named  (  (eiir  de  Lion, 
second  son  of  Henry  II  by  Eleanor  of 
Aiiuitaiue,  was  horn  at  Oxford  in  1157. 
He  several  time*  rebelled  against  his 
father,  and  in  llst»,  supported  by  the 
King  of  France,  he  defeated  the  forces 
of  Henry,  who  was  compel  led  to  acknowl- 
edge Richard  as  hi*  heir.  On  Henry's 
death  at  Chinon,  Kichard  sailed  to  Eng- 
land and  \mi*.  cmwned  at  Westminster 
4  September,  llMn.  The  principal  events 
of  hi*  rei^n  are  connected  with  the  third 
<Tu»adi*.  in  which  he  took  part,  uniting 
his  forces  with  tln»*e  *>f  I'hilip  nf  France. 
In  ih*1  iMinr*e  of  this  crusade  hi'  married 
the  I'riiicrs*  ltcrengarin  of  Navarre  in 
Cypru*.  In  the  <Tii?-ade  he  showed  him- 
vi-lf  a  \\:irrior  of  great  -r  length  and 
boldness,  hut  made  eneinie*  of  his  fel- 
low   prince    bv  bis  autocratic  demeanor. 


Richard  left  Palestine  in  1192  and  sailed 
for  the  Adriatic,  but  was  wrecked  near 
Aquileia.  On  his  way  home  through 
Germany  he  was  seized  by  the  Duke  of 
Austria,  whom  he  had  offended  in  Pa  let- 
tine,  and  was  given  up  a  prisoner  to  the 
Emperor  Henry  VI.  During  his  captivity 
his  brother  John  headed  an  insurrection 
in  England  in  concert  with  the  King  of 
France,  but  Richard,  who  was  ransomed. 
returned  to  England  in  1194,  and  the 
movement  came  to  nothing.  Richard 
then  passed  over  to  Normandy,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  there  in  warfare  of 
no  decisive  character.  He  died  in  April, 
11UI),  of  a  wound  received  while  be- 
sieging the  castle  of  Chalus.  Richard 
was  thoroughly  neglectful  of  his  duties 
as  a  king,  and  owes  his  fame  chiefly  te 
his  personal  bravery. 
Richard    IT    Kin£  °'  England,  son 

xucnara  x±,  of  |jdward  *^he  ^kck 

Prince,  and  grandson  of  Edward  HI, 
was  born  at  Bordeaux  in  130VJ.  He  suc- 
ceeded the  latter  in  1377.  In  1381  took 
place  the  insurrection  headed  by  Wat 
Tyler,  in  the  suppression  of  which  the 
boy-king  showed  considerable  capacity 
and  boldness,  but  his  after  life  did  not 
correspond  with  this  early  promise.  In 
his  sixteenth  year  (1382)  he  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.  Wars  with  France  and  Scotland, 
and  the  ambitious  intrigues  of  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  one  of  his  uncles,  dis- 
quieted some  succeeding  years.  The 
proper  government  of  the  kingdom  was 
interfered  with  by  contests  for  power 
between  the  king  with  his  favorites,  and 
his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  backed 
by  the  parliament.  In  1380  the  king  dis- 
missed Gloucester  and  his  adherents  from 
his  council,  and  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment himself.  In  1394  Anne  of  Bohemia 
died,  and  two  years  later  Richard  mar- 
ried Isabella  of  France.  This  marriage 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  who,  in  consequence,  was 
su (located  in  Calais,  where  he  had  been 
sent  for  safe  custody.  A  quarrel  haying 
broken  out  between  Richard's  cousin,  the 
Duke  of  Hereford,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
nnd  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Richard  ban- 
ished them  both.  The  next  year,  1390, 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster  died,  and  Richard 
confiscated  his  estates.  This  unjust  act 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  king's 
fall.  During  his  absence  in  Ireland, 
Bo  ling  broke,  as  the  Duke  of  Hereford 
was  called,  landed  in  Yorkshire  with  a 
small  force,  and  the  king  on  his  return 
to  England  was  solemnly  deposed  by 
parliament,  September  30,  1309,  and  the 
crown  was  awarded  to  Henry.  (8ee 
Henry    IV.)     Richard    was    imprisoned 


in    the   castle   of   Potnfret,    where   he    is  -Dj,,] 

Seneralty    supposed    to    have    been    tour-  -""-J- 1      twre 

cred  in  1400.  12r.fi     and    1272,     ..... 

HifOinrrl     TTT    KinS  of   Enslnnd.   the  mt.-.r^imiii,  was  h  sun  of  King  John  of 

menara   ijj.,  1bm    of    Uli,    ,.hliui.  ,,ri,.lilli(!_  ni]il  W!1S  ll(irii  tll  ;■,„£    In  bl> 

G net  kings,  born  at  FotlLermj:liay  I'usik  ,„,,,[,    i„.    ....nmiaiidod    with    success    the 

1450.  was  tin-  yomiLiesi  mui  ,.f  Ki.-lini-.l.  Lm[,,.  ,,f  his  brother  llmrv  111   in  Ernnee. 

Duke  of   York,    who  was   killed   ill    W n k .--  i„    i'j:[t;   he    <„„k    tbe    cross   and   went    to 

fiHd.     On   the   accession    of   his    brother,  the.    HolJ    Land,    hut    was   not    able    to 

Edward    IV,    he    «u    created    Duke    of  ,.|Lvt    much    in    the    East.     In    12u<J    he 

(i Unices! it,    and    during    the    early    jiurt  was   chosen    Emperor   of   tiennany   by   n 

of      Edward's      reign      serve.!      him      with  faction,    urn!    was    crowned    King    uf    the 

great     courage     and      fidelity.      lie      look  Itmm.ns  at    A  ix-l;.  -  ( "1 1  :t  i ..  ■  1 1.-   in   1257.      Ho 

for    Wife    in     14711    Anne     Neville,    joint-  Uas   nimble  |„  obtain  ^n-ral   recognition, 

heiress   of   the   Earl   of    Warwick,    whose  BI11j   n-,^   „,„,-,,   ,|m„  ,„„■,.  driven  to  tak« 

other   daughter    was   united    to    the    Hoke  n,f„K„    j„    Km-bind.    where    he    was   taken 

of   Clarence,   ami   quarrels    soon    rose    be-  prison.. r    In     Simon    de    Mont  fort    nt    lliJ 

tween      the      two      brothers      over      their  buttle    of    Lewes    in    12lH.      In     12(18    h( 

wives*     inheritance.      Ou      the     death      of  nK.[jt,    viHited    ("■.■rnmnv.    inn!    held    a    die' 

Edward  in  1483,  the  Duke  of  <  J  bun-ester  „,     Wonns    in    Hi-    fi'.liouiuj;    year,     n* 

was  appointed  protector  of  the  kmedoiri*.  died    in    England    April   2,    1272. 

rind    lie    iiiiiue-liijl-lj-    en  use,]    his    n..|.]i,nv.  "Rir-tinrri   nf  flirPllf  P<itPr         or   R  I 

the  young  Ed»ard    v.  to  he  declared  J*««iara  oi  oirencesier,     IMU,ut 

king,  and  took  an  ontli   of  fealty   to   liini.  (''"KImwiLs,   :i    'i  iinki"-   <  h-mii.  !.t  of   tin 

But    Richard    soon    began    to    pursue    bis  fourteenth    century,    tuum-litim   called    (h* 

own     ambitious     schemes.     Earl     Rivers,  Monk   of   Westminster.     He   entered   th< 

the  queen's   brother,  and  Sir  II.  Grey,  a  Benedictine    monastery    of     St.     Peter's, 

sou   by   her   first   husband,  were  arrested  Westminster,    residing    there    during    th« 

and     beheaded     at     Pomfret,     and     Lord  remainder  of  his  life;  in  1301  he  visited 

Hastings,     who    adhered    to    his    young  Rome.     He  died   in  his  monastery  about 

sovereign,  was   executed  without  trial  in  1402,     He    Is    the    author    of    a    Latin 

the   Tower.     It    was    now   asserted    that  history    of    England    to    the    year    1348. 

the    king    and    his   brother   were   illegiti-  The  so-called  Itinerary  of  Richard,  '  Di 

mate,  and  that  Bichard  had  a  legal  title  Situ   Britannia'  published   in   1758,  and 

to  the  crown.     The  Duke  of  Buckingham  formerly  much  referred  to  as  an  author 

supported   Richard,  and   a  body  of  peers  ity   on    Roman    Britain,    was    a    forgery 

and  citizens  having  offered  him  the  crown  perpetrated    by    Dr.    C.    J.    Bertram    ot 

In  the  name  of  the  nation  he  accepted  it,  Copenhagen. 

and    on   July   8.    1483,    was   crowned    at  TJinTiarrla    William     Frost,    naiutes 

Westminster.     The     deposed     king     and  ■"'MWMWWj  waB   born   at    Philadelphia, 

his    brother    were,    according    to   general  Pennsylvania,   Nov.   14,   1833;   died  Nov. 

belief,   smothered   in   the  Tower  of  Lon-  8,  1905.     He  studied  art  in  Europe,  had 

don  by  order  of  their  uncle.     (See  Edward  a  studio  In  London  1878-80,  and  resided 

I'.l      Richard    governed    with    vigor   and  many   years   in   his   native   cllv.     Aluonj 

ability,    but    was    not    generally    popular,  Ms    well-known    picture*   ore    itidtummer 

and   in   1485   Henry,   Enrl  of   Richmond,  11  W.   in  /mat     Old  Oomfl   Uray  aH& 

bend    of    the    house   of    Lancaster,    landed  Mrt.uicholy   II  n« fe,  and  The  WUtihickvn, 

With    a    small    army    at    Milford    Haven,  the    Inst    .-xliiliii.il    n  i    r t ..■   *  Vm.-ualsl    El- 

Richard    met    him    on   August   23d   with  position    in    187a     Hi*   later   works   art 

an  army  of   15,000  men  at  Bosworth,  In  ohtafe   murine  pictiiren. 

Leicestershire.     Richmond  had  only  6000  TJiMiarrlertn    I  tlcb'i  td-min  ),    Klk 

men.  hut   relied   on  the  secret  assurances  ■*""«•■  l "»»»  BBMAJiM     W**a»,     was 

of  aid   from   Stanley,   who  commanded  a  born  at  Somerby,   LbhMMhMn  I"   WS4 

separate    royal    force    of    7000.     In    tbe  was   graduated    In   medicine   at   St,    An- 

midst    of    tbe    hattle.    Stanley,    by    falling  drew'.    UnrWtattj    in    UK      In    1885  ha 

on  tbe  flank  of  the  royal  army,  secured  ediled    the   Journal   of    Uratlk;   and    ht 

the  victory   to   Richmond,   Richard   being  tllnWl    the   Actio    Cmw    priie   by   his 

slain    on    the    field.     (See    Henry    VII.)  treatise  on  Thr  t'o.i'  «/  the  eolation 

Ilirhard     possessed     courage     as     well     as  "I   thr    Mood,   aiel   the    Kothergilllnn  geld 

capacity;  but  bis  conduct  showed  cruelty,  medal  by  n  disquisition  on  the  llitratrt  of 

dhn'mulntion,     treachery,    and    ambition,  tan   F<rt*».   In    ISTiiJ.     lie   originated   tlm 

He    has    hern    represented    as    of    small  DM  of  ether  spray  for  the  local  abolition 

stature,    deformed,    and    of    a    forbidding  or  |.nln  it.  mimical  operations,  and  inlro- 

■spect :    but    his    personal    defects    have  AltM    tkjtMt   WeMnw  as  a   general 

Vrobabty  been  magnified.  "tiwsihotic     He    was    a    frlluw    of    lbs 
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fiichardson  Bichelieu 

Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  of  the  was  Its  popularity  that  it  ran  through 

Royal  Society,  and  was  the  president  of  five  editions  in  one  year,  and  was  even  rec- 

the  Medical  Society  of  London.     He  pub-  ommended  from  the  pulpit    In  1749  the 

Iished  several  works  upon  medicine  and  appearance   of  a  second   novel,   CUrissa 

hygiene,  and  was  an  earnest  sanitary  and  Horlowe,    fully    established    his    literary 

temperance  reformer.     He  was  knighted  reputation.    The  History  of  Sir  Chswles 

in  1893  and  die<   m  1800.  Orandison   appeared   in    1758*   and   was 

Pi/riiorrlaAYi  Charles,  lexicographer,  also  received  with  great  praise.  In  1751 
jviuiiurusuii,  wag  born  .n  1775;  diej  Richard8on  became  master  of  the  Sta- 
in 1805.  He  was  trained  as  a  barrister,  tioners'  Company,  and  in  1700  purchased 
but  devoted  himself  to  literature.  In  a  moiety  of  the  patent  of  law  printer  to 
1815  he  published  Illustrations  of  Eng-  the  king.  He  died  July  4.  1701,  and  was 
lish  Philology.  In  1818  he  undertook  the  buried  in  the  Church  of  St  Bride,  in 
lexicographical   articles   in    the  Encycls-  Fleet  Street. 

acedia  MetroDolitana,  and  afterwards  pub-  PjpTielien   (resh-lyen),  Abkahd  Jeah 

Iished  his  great  A'ork.  a  New  Dictionary  ***«*"*"* u-  DU  pLE88IB|  Cardinal, 

9/  the  English  Language   (2  vols.  1835-  Duo  de,  a  famous  French  statesman,  born 

87).    He  also  wrote  a  work  on  the  Study  at  Paris,  September  9,  1585;  died  there. 

of    Languages    (1854),   and   contributed  December  4,  1042.    He  was  the  son  of 

frequently  to  the  Gentleman's  and  other  Francois  Duplessis,  seigneur  de  Richelieu 

magazines.  in  Touraine,  and  was  originally  destined 

Richardson  ®IB  J°nN»  naturalist  and  for  the  army ;  but  his  brother,  Alphonse, 

Auuuaxuovu,  Arctic  traveler,  born  at  having  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Xucon, 

Dumfries   in   1787;   died   near  Grasmere  this  was  bestowed  on  him  by  Henry  IV 

in  1805.    After  studying  medicine  at  the  (1000).     He  obtained  from  the  pope  a 

University  of  Edinburgh  he  entered  the  dispensation  allowing  him  to  accept  the 

royal  navy,  in  1807,  as  assistant-surgeon,  office  though  under  age,  and  in  1007  was 

He  served  on  various  stations  till  1819,  consecrated  by  the  Cardinal  de  Qirry  in 

and  was  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the  presence  of  the  pope  himself  (Paul  V). 

Arctic  expeditions  of  1810-22  and  1825-  For  several  years  he  devoted  himself  to 

27,  under  Sir  John  Franklin,  exploring  the  duties  of  his  see,  reforming  abuses, 

on  the  latter  occasion  the  shores  of  the  and  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  Prot- 

Arctic  Ocean  between  the  Mackenzie  and  estants.    But  his  ambition  always  made 

Coppermine   rivers.     He   wrote  Qeognos-  him  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  court,  and 

tidal  Observations  as  an  appendix  to  the  having  come  to  Paris  in  1014  as  deputy  of 

Narrative  published  by  Franklin    (1829,  the  clergy  of  Poitou  to  the  states  general, 

London),  and  edited,  along  with  Kirby  he  managed  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 

and  Swainson,  the  Fauna  Borcali-Amert-  favor    of    the    queen-mother.    Maria    de 

cana  (4  vols.,  1820-37).     In  1838  he  was  Medici,  who  obtained  for  him   the  post 

appointed  physician   <y>  the  fleet,  and  in  of  grand-almoner,   and  in   1016  that  of 

1840  was  knighted.     In  March,  1848,  he  secretary  of  state  for  war  and  foreign 

took  charge  of  an   expedition  to  search  affairs.    When     Louis    XIII     quarreled 

for    Franklin,    and    on    his    return    pub-  with   his   mother    (1017)    Richelieu   fell 

Iished   The  Arctio  Searching  Expedition  with  her,  and  was  banished  first  to  Blois 

(1851)  and  The  Polar  Regions  (1801).  and  then  to  Avignon.     In  1020,  however, 

Pi/»liarrianri      Samuel,     an     English  he  managed  to  effect  a  reconciliation  be» 

xviLiittrusuii,    novelist>    wns   born    in  tween  Mary  of  Medici  and  her  son.    He 

108S)  in  I  Derbyshire,  and  received  only  a  now  obtained,   through   the   influence  of 

common     school     education.     He     early  the  queen-mother,  the  cardinal's  hat,  and 

manifested  a  talent  for  story-telling  and  in  1024  was  admitted  into  the  council  of 

letter-writing,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  state.     From  this  date  he  was  at  the  head 

was  the  confidant  of  three  young  women  of  affaire,  and  he  at  once  began  systemat- 

in    their    love   secrets,   and   employed    by  ically  to  extend  the  power  of  the  crown 

them    in    their   amatory    correspondence,  by    crushing   the    Huguenots,   and   o?er- 

At   the  age  of  sixteen   Richardson   was  throwing  the  privileges  of  the  great  Taa- 

bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  John  Wilde,  a  sals;  and  to  increase  the  Influence  of  the 

London  printer,  and  Afterwards  set  up  as  French   monarchy   by   undermining   that 

a    printer    for    himself    and    developed  of     the    Ilapsburjs,    both    beyona     the 

a    successful    business.    When     he    was  Pyrenees  and  in  Germany.    The  rallying 

aearly  fifty  he  was  asked  by  two  book-  point  of   the   Huguenots  was  Rochelle; 

sellers    to    compose    a    *  familiar    letter  and  Richelieu  laid  siege  to  that  dty,  ooss- 

writer.'     In    doing    this    he    threw    the  manding  the  army  in  person.     Rochelle, 

titters   into   the   form   of  a  story,   which  supported    by    supplies    from    a^g'"-^ 
e  published    (1741)    under  the  title  of  held  out  for  some  time,  bat  was  corn- 
Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewarded.    So  grout  noliod  to  surrender  by  famine  (Oct.  2ft> 
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1628).  In  order  to  overthrow  the  power  a  plain  along  the  Thames.  It  ta  a  fa- 
ct the  great  nobles  he  ordered  the  dem-  vorite  resort  of  Londoner*  for  boating 
olltiou  of  all  tbe  feudal  fortresses  which  and  nth'-r  recreations,  the  scenery  Id 
could  not  be  used  for  the  defense  of  tlie  the  vicinity  being  very  beautiful.  Illch- 
froatler*.  After  the  suppression  of  the  mond  was  a  favorite  residence  for  many 
Huguenots  bin  next  step  wua  the  re-  centuries  of  the  monarcba  of  England, 
moval    of    the    queen-mother   from    court,  several   of   whom    died   there.     The   great 

she   having  endeavored    to   effect    bis   full,  park  of   Itii-limoiid.    f-.rr 1   by   Charles  I, 

This  he  accomplish.")  in  Nou-mlwr.  )ik.M>.  is  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall  8  mllea  in 
But   this   step,  and   tbe   almost   to.nl   mi.  length.     Top.  'J'J,2Zl 

nihllation  of  the  privilege*  of  the  pnrlia-  Pinrimmirl  »  city  of  Contra  Costa 
menta  and  the  clergy,  united  .ill  classes.  ■«■«■<  HIIIO II U,  ,.u_  , •„!;(„„,;„_  g  m||M 
■gainst  tbe  despotism  of  tbe  cardinal,  nnd  n    of  Oakland.     It  ban  steel  plant,  oil  ro- 


wbicn    were   suppressed    by    prudent    and  etc.     Pop.    (1920)   10,843, 
rigorous    measures,     *- 


ral  risings  and  conspiracies  tm-k  place,  tin, tics,    ]N>mhiiu    factories,    cur    h]i»|hi, 

Indiana,  68 

»  rising  In  favor  of  the  Dnke  of  Orleans,  miles    k,    of    Iri'tiiirm|»>b*.    mi    Wlnii-wiilcr 

-  ■-"  mt  industrial  c«i- 
i   of   farm   iniple- 

tl>e  Duke  of  Montmorency  was  executed,  mruis,  automobile*.  ui;i.-lii  n.  ry,  furniture. 
The  whole  period  of  hln  government  was  undertakers'     supplies,     brass     and     Inn 

marked  by  a  series  of  conspiracies  of  tbe  t; Is,  underwear.  nutmnnHc  lnol*.  i.'tc.     It 

feudal  nobility,  tbe  queen-mother,  the  i*  the  sent  of  Knrlhnm  i',,I!ij>,  (Orthodox, 
queen  herself,  and  even  L..uis.  asninst  Friends).  Pop.  (1810)  22.&M :  (1U20) 
the   royal   power   exercised   by    Iti,  helieu.  -"0.765, 

But  be  was  prepared  at  every  l">ir>t  nnd  "Ri/Otnirtlirl  "  ■'■'  ■  »r  K-nrui-k.v,  .■ituutj 
his  vengeance  sure.  During  the  Thirty  ■ttlC"Ili0na'  *-at  .f  Miidi-.,,  (.V.  i*. 
Years'  war  the  cardinal  employed  all  the  mile*  a.  >■  Of  Lcxli.cfon  Has  livestock 
arts  of  negotiation  and  even  force  of  and  tobacco  iui,,Te*t»,  The  Madison  6V 
srms  to  protect  the  Protestants  o/  Or-  mid.-  Institute  nnd  n  Sijitc  n..imnl  *cl)i-d 
usny,    for  the   purpose    of    liiiml.lint;    Hie   •■"!  sitiuit.il  lure.     I 'up.    i  Hl'.tl)  &022. 

Kwer  of  Auslrla.  For  the  same  object  Rirrimnriri  ''"  'Bl,,t"1  <>f  Virginia. 
declared  war  against  Spurt,  in  Mdj,  ■**«'*"*«'*«*»  U  finely  situated  on  tbe 
and  tbe  separation  of  Portugal  from  north  aide  of  James  Itiver,  at  tbe  bead 
Spain  was  effected  by  bis  assistance  of  tirlewnler,  liM)  mil,'-  6.  by  W.  of 
(1640).     He  also  endeavored   to  weaken    Washington.     Tbe    streets    are    generally 

Austrian   inllueiii'i'  in    Italc.   nml    in  '-■■■:  n-d     iviih-  1   ml   built,  and  mostly  Inters  eel 

tbe  transfer  of  the  duchy  of  Mantua  to    each    other    at    right    angles.    There 

_    _  _ke    of    Nevers.     Among    Ihe    last 

i    be   crushed    by    him    were   Cinq-Man 
and     De    Thou,     who,    with    the    king's 

ipproval,    attempted    to    rtiin    the    great    Jefferson  Davis  Mansion  (i . 

minister.  Before  bis  death  he  recom-  of  Confederal*  relics),  the  Chief  Justice 
mended  Cardinal  Maxariu  as  his  sue-  Marshall  residence,  exposition  building*, 
feasor.      Richelieu  was  a  great  atai—nom.    Soldiers'  Hon,,',  crV.      The  Slate  Honse  or 

hut  he  was  proud,  arrogant,  and   r indie-    Capitol     c iitn      ll'mdon'i     celebrated 

live.  He  was  a  patron  of  letters  and  marble  statue  of  Washington,  end  in  lit* 
art,  and  founder  of  the  French  Academy  Capitol  ground"  nc  ntefl  hrntiin  statue 
and   tbe  Jardin  des  Pinnies.  of  General  T.  J.    ('Stonewall')   Jackson 

BlVhrnfiTirf  (rieli'mnndl,  nn  ancient  and  Crawford's,  hronse  statu*  of  Wash- 
jmuuuuiiu  T11,mk,ipil,  trough  o(  Enx.  inii(0[i,  '£>  feel  high,  on  a  pedestal  43 
land,  in  the  eounly  of  and  42  mil,.*  north-  feet  high,  surrounded  by  Other  brnnse 
west  of  York  (North  Riding),  on  the  statues.  There  Is  a  fine  system  of  parka, 
left  bank  of  the  Swale.  It  is  plctur-  n  national  comi-lcry  aud  th*  famous  IIollj- 
esquely  situated,  and  has  numerous;  inter-  wood  Cemetery  in  which  ore  the  grave* 
eating  remains  of  antiquity,  the  moat  of  Presidents  Monroe  and  Tyler.  John 
remarkable  of  which  is  tbe  castle,  com-  Randolph,  Jefferson  I>avls,  and  others  of 
prising  an  area  of  nearly  6  acres,  and  note.  There  are  a  number  of  collegiate 
one  of  the  most  nrnj.-ne  ruins  In  fciig-  Institutions.  Water-power  !«  almost  un- 
land.     Pop.    mill    3!«4.  limited,    and    the    various   mills    and    foc- 

RichniOtld  "  I""'"  "f  England,  In  lories  give  employment  to  numerous 
*"  "'    the  county  of  Surrey.    vi    workmen,  ih-  tobacco  and  Iron  Indusirles 

3-iles  w.  s.  w,  of  Loudon,  panly  on  an  being  of  great  Importance.  The  trad* 
acclivity  of  Richmond  Uill,  and  partly  on    staples  are  tobacco.  Iron,  grain,  and  flour 
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.'he  manufacturing  industry  represents  andeath  of  his  only  ton  in  1821.  Jean 
nvestment  of  $40,000,000,  doing  an  an-  Paul's  works  (he  wrote  under  this  name) 
luul  business  of  $140,000,000.  Richmond  are  characterized  by  a  deeply  reflective 
18  the  seat  of  the  Fifth  Federal  Reserve  and  philosophic  humor,  but  are  often 
district.  Bank  deposits  in  excess  of  whimsical  and  fantastic  They  are  full 
$200,000,000.  The  first  occupation  of  any  of  good  things,  but  show  no  sense  of 
part  of  its  site  was  by  English  settlers  in  proportion,  arrangement,  or  artistic  fin- 
1(509;  the  city  was  formally  founded  in  ish.  His  writings,  other  than  those 
1742,  and  became  the  seat  of  government  noted  above,  include  Blum.cn-,  Fruckt-, 
in  1780.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Con  fed-  un£  Dorncnstucke  (*  Flower.  Fruit,  and 
eracy.  1861 -G5,  and  was  evacuated  April  Thorn    Pieces/    179(3),    Der   Jubelsenior 


Pir>ViTAr     Gcstav,  a  German  painter, 

ArlUULCI,     b()r|1  at  F>erlin   |n    lsa3;  die(} 


ErzichungslcKre  (1807),  a  work  on  edu- 
cation.    His   works   connected    with   the 

there  in  1884.     lie  was  a  member  of  the  history  and   politics  of   the   time   were: 

Academies      of      Berlin,      Munich,      and  Friedensprcdigt     (1808),     D&mmerungen 

Vienna;  executed  frescoes  in  the  Berlin  fur    Deutschland     (1809);     Mart    und 

Museum,  and  attracted  attention  by  his  Phobutf     Thronxcechscl    tm    Jahr    X814 

Raining    of    Jairus'    Daughter    and    his  (1814),    and    Polititche   Faatenpredigten 

Building  of  the  Pyramids,  a  colossal  pic-  (1817). 

tare  (at  Munich).     It  is  on  his  portraits,  Ttichthoveil   ^  rik't0"^n  )•    FKBDI- 

however,  that  his  fame  chielly  rests,  his  «a*x^**l'"vv^u.  NAND  Baron  von,  trav- 

aitters   having  included   many   European  eler,  born  at  Karlsruhe,  Silesia,  in  1833; 

celebrities.  died  in  1905.     For  twelve  years,   I860- 

Bichter     Je^  Paul  Friedrich,  com-  72,  he  traveled  in  Europe  and  the  West- 

^    monly  called  Jean  Paul,  a  era  United  States  and  was  subsequently 

German  writer,  was  born  March  21,  1763,  professor   of   geology   at   Rome,    and   of 

at  Wunsiedel,  :n  the  Fichtelgebirge,  and  geography    at    Leipzig    and    Berlin.     In 

died    November    14,    1825,    at    Baireuth.  1902  he  was  made  director  of  the  Institut 

His  father  was.  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  fttr    Meeneskunde.      His    works    on    the 

a  teacher  and  organist  at  Wunsiedel;  at  geography  and  geology  of  China  are  of 

a  later  period  pastor  at   Schwarzenbach  high  value. 

on   the  Saale.     In   1781   Richter  entered  Rimmer  (r^8'i"m^r)»  *  general  of  bar- 
the    University    of    Leipzig    in   order    to         ^"ixc     barian  descent  who  ruled  the 

study    theology,    but    soon    changed    his  western     Roman    Empire    by    emperors 

plan,   and  devoted   himself  to   literature,  whom  he  set  up  and  put  down  at  will. 

In    1784   he    was    forced   by   poverty    to  He    dethroned    Avitus   in   460,    and    ap- 

leave  Leipzig.     In  1787-94  he  was  a  pri-  pointed    Majorianus    emperor,    whom    be 

-vate  tutor,  hut  in  the  meantime  he  had  caused    to    be   assassinated    in   461.     He 

published     his     Oronlandische     Processe  then  placed  Livius  Severus  on  the  throne, 

(*  (Greenland    Lawsuits,'    1783-S4).    Aus-  and  on  his  death  in  466  he  carried  on  the 

vahl  a  U8  des  Tcufvls  Papicren   ( '  Selec-  government  for  some  time  alone.     In  467 

tion  from  the  Devil's  Papers,'  1780),  and  Arthemius   was  put  on  the  throne,  and 

Die    vnsichtbarc    Logo    ('The    Invisible  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Ricimer. 

Lodge,'   1793).     This  brought  him  fame  The  latter  soon  took  up  arms  against  his 

and  money,  and  was  followed  by  another  father-in-law,    who    was   assassinated   in 

romance,  JIc*itcnt8  (1795),  and  The  Life  472.     Ricimer  died  soon  after. 

of  Quintus  Fh-lrin   (179(1),  a  humoristic  Hic'lIlUS      See  CaBtor-oU. 
idyl,  works  which  niadt-  his  name  one  of 

the  best  known  in  Germany.     In  179S  he  Tfcickets     (rik'ets),   a  disease   pecuhaf 

went  to  Weimar,  and  subsequently  moved  **x*'xv*' «°    to  infancy,  chiefly  character- 

to  other  towns,  finally  settling  at  Baireuth  ized  by  changes  in  the  texture,  chemical 

in  1804.     lb1  shortly  afterwards  received  composition,   and    outward    form   of   the 

«  pension  from   the  prince-primate.   Dal-  bony  skeleton,  and   by  altered  functions 

berg,    which    was    afterwards    continued  of    the   other   organs,    transient    for   the 

Ay  (he  Kin;;  of  Bavaria.     While  staying  most   part,    but   occasionally   permanent 

in   Berlin    in    1S01    he   married   Karoline  The  chief  external  features  are  the  legs 

Mayer,  a  union  which  proved  very  happy,  bent    outward,    chest    unduly    projecting! 

II is    lust    years    were    saddened    by    the  head  large  and  forehead  projecting,  spin* 


often  curved,  joints  large  and  prominent,  is  generally  kept  clear  of  the  body,  a  no 
general  form  stunted,  etc.  (tickets  is  immediately  over  the  pummel  of  tlie  sad- 
cliietly  a  dineasc  of  large  lilies,  nod  its  die.  A  firm  und  well  kepi  balanced  posi- 
drvclopment  is  favored  by  want  of  nour-  tion  of  the  body  is  of  the  utmost 
wiling  food,  overcrowding,  ami  neglect  of  consequence,  as  it  affects  the  horse  in 
sanitary  acid  hygienic  pNcautlons  gen-  every  motion,  and  the  handfl  and  legs 
crally,  lu  the  treatment  of  rick. Is  all  ought  to  act  tn  ,  .-rri-.['.  cul-.-M.  o  with  eaeti 
means,  an  employed  by  which  the  ays-  Other  in  everything,  tin-  hitter  being  ill- 
tea  U  luvigiH.ii.il.  int-luiiiiiK  toml  fuml,  ways  subservient  to  the  former.  The 
fresh  «)r,  ami  exen-iw*.  The  use  of  art  of  riding  in  urn  .liificult  of  attain- 
splints  ft-  the  legs  is  often  bcueik-iiil.  and  merit,  but  it  is  one  which  can  only  In 
as  the  ch.ld  grows  up  nature  often  reu.it>  mastered  by  practical  iuslruetiou  auu 
diea  the  worst  features,  constant  practice, 
■Ricni-ViPt   ITirinv    (rik'u-sha.    or  Pjrtjrto-q      (rld'ingal,    the    three   juria- 

jucocnet  juring  ;Iiet)i   lhe  liriLl.,  juainga    dicttonT into  wbJcb.  ttajjg 


■long. 

SS", 


...    _j  ,.f   its  extent.      Th-i    lire  <ulW   tin-   N.irth 

the    halls    or    shells    to    bound  l-:.i-.i ,1   West   (tidings. 

,.      _t     U)     very     destructive,     and     is  PiHleV      ( ri'l'li  > .    Nicholas.    Hi-hop  ol 

iciilly    used     ill    sieges    to    clear    the  **h"""J       I.on.l.ui    in    the    reigns    of    bflV 


„.  _  ravelin,  bastion,  or  other  work,  ward   VI,   and   bis   successor 

di-nioiinliug    guns    and    scattering    men;  born  about  the  coui  mm  cement  of  (he  slx- 

rilnl     nun     ill.-."    tie    llM-tl    iluailist     troop."     ill  l''--lilli     rclilnri.     lilnl      i.ili|r;ilvil      lit      t'lllll- 

the   field.  Iiridae.      lie    afi.-nvii.l-     inn-.-l.-d    .hi     thf 

Bideau  Canal   !r'"'l,"'!i  ",  |,"":,;,i,""  11:\T7i11a''IL{^ZJ2\^LV'c»Z 


tween  Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario  and  bridge  University.  In  1547  be  was 
Ottawa  as  a  through  waterway  by  means  chosen  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  and  in 
of  the  river  Ottawa  to  Montreal,  the  St.  1550  superseded  Bonner  as  Bishop  of 
Lawrence  route  being  interrupted  by  London.  On  the  death  of  Edward  ha 
rapids.  Canals  have  since  been  built  was  involved  in  an  attempt  to  secure  the 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  to  avoid  these,  Protestant  ascendency  by  placing  the 
and  the  Ilideau  is  now  little  used.  Lady  Jane  Grey  upon  the  throne.     This. 

Pirlo-pfipirl  Park  n  residential  vil- together  with  his  connection  with  Cran- 
mugeueiu  xarii,  j  of  Serii(ra  Co<  met.p  led  t0  his  ^^  tTittl  Iol  heresy,  and 
New  Jersey,  8  miles  n.  of  New  York.  Pop.  after  a  formal  disputation  on  the  eon- 
S575.  -  trovcrtcd    points    with    a    deputation    of 

Ttirttrpwrmrl       «  village  in  Bergen  Co.,  Itoman    Catholic    bishops    be    was    eon- 

■OlUgeWOOU,      New    Jerseyp     22    miipa  ,,,,„ ,,    ,„    ,,„.    h|ukr_      Thl»    sentence    he 

from  New  York,  and  5  miles  n.  e.  of  Pat-  onrianrant  «itli  the  greal«t  fortliuds,  in 
erson.    Pop.  7«20.  company    with   his   friend   and   fellow-*uf- 

■Rirlo-roav  borough,  county  seat  of  f.-t.-r  l.utimcr,  tin,  HI,  l.VV.,  in  indinl. 
njugway,  E]k  (.o  Pranayl7ania  118  -j,- ,  ,  lT.,,i'ihn,hi,  Joiia  Claws. 
miles  8.  e.  of  Erie.  Machinery,  dynamos,  -niupain  uj„„,  ;„n  ,„>rll  iu  Mau 
edge-tools,  leather,  etc.,  are  m unu fact u red.  Co..  Indiana,  la  !M<p.  died  Aug.  1,  UMt. 
Pop.  (1(120)  U03T.  lie  bMtfH  prof-mor  of  Kngtish  literature 

Rirlince  (rid'ingl  is  the  art  of  silting  in  Anbury  liiiicr.il y,  In. J.,  in  l£t;7  and 
*WUJ"B  on  horseback  with  firmness,  its  vice-president  in  JS7II.  He  published 
ease,  and  gracefulness,  and  of  guiding  a  Hixtury  of  Ihr  VuitrA  NMf,.  In  is;;.. 
the  horse  and  keeping  biui  under  jierfect  a  f'yWo^iJiu  of  I'nirrriat  lli'lury,  1WH1 
command.  Walking,  trotting,  and  gal-  SI.  and  prill  Itarrt  nf  Mankind,  ISitl. 
loping  are  the  three  natural  paces  of  the  TKe]  UBtttM,  ■  Canadian  rrvnltiliooUt. 
horse,  but  these  may  be  converted  into  *"">  born  at  Bnnlfac*.  Manitoba,  In 
artificial  puces  by  art  and  skill,  by  short-  1S-H,  son  of  a  half-breed  tudbin.  It* 
ening  or  cpiickcniug  the  motion  of  the  became  a  leader  of  nivolts  again«t  the 
burse.  The  position  of  a  rider  should  l.ualinb.  was  elected  to  Ilw  Itomlnion 
be  upright  in  the  saddle;  the  legs  and  i.urhitiu.-iii,  l.ul  not  allowed  to  ink*  hi* 
thujas  should  be  turned  In  easily,  so  that  wat.  and  after  this  twice  organized 
the  fore  part  of  the  inside  of  the  knees  lel.cllion.  MMa]  the  Indians  and  nealera 
may  press  mid  grasp  the  saddle,  and  the  settlers.  lie  waa  tat.-u  prisoner  in  ISVi, 
legs  hang  down  easily  and  naturally,  the  tnid  (or  trra*in  sad  eiecuted. 
feet  being  parallel  lo  the  horse's  sides,  PJenTi  I  "'■•■ii'(*  >,  COLA  HI.  a  natise 
neither  turned  in  nor  out,  only  that  the  iv,c"il  „f  (tome,  burn  about  1312. 
toes  sbouhl  be  kept  a  little  higher  than  lie  whh  lha  son  of  a  luvcrii-k-i-r,  nc- 
-is   heels.     The    hand    holdinf   the   nlna    quired   a   good   education,   and  early  dsi- 
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tod  bringing  forward  another  cartridge  thin  steel,  ferro-nickel  or  other  hard 
by  the  force  of  the  discharge.  These  will  metal,  so  that  it  shall  not  strip  in  the 
fire  800  bullets  per  minute,  but  their  rifling,  which  has  a  sharp  twist,  one  com- 
weight  and  complexity  and  the  waste  of  plete  turn  in  less  than  12  inches,  and 
ammunition  in  this  rapid  scattering  of  leaves  the  muzsle  at  a  velocity  of  2000 
ballets  are  objections  to  their  use.  Since  or  more  feet  per  second,  thus  giving  an 
1906  a  new  sharp-pointed  ballet  has  been  extreme  range  of  3500  yards.  Improved 
adopted  in  the  united  States  and  several  explosives,  almost  smokeless  and  which 
other  countries.  do  not  foul  the  barrel,  have  added  to  the 

The  repeating  rifle  la  a  development  of  success  of  .lie  small-bore  rifle.  Sporting 
a  very  old  type  of  weapon.  In  the  Spen-  rifles  have  a  shorter  range  and  inferior 
cer,  the  first  used  with  signal  success,  velocity  to  the  best  military  ones, 
the  cartridges  are  placed  in  the  stock  of  The  Mauser  is  a  magazine  rifle  in 
the  arm:  In  the  Winchester,  the  best  which  the  cartridge-holder  or  clip  consists 
known  of  repeating  rifles,  they  are  in  a  merely  of  a  strip  of  metal  curved  at  its 
tube  underneath  the  barrel.  More  mod-  edges  to  enfold  the  flanged  bends  of  the 
em  military  magazine  rifles  draw  their  cartridges.  The  magazine  is  placed  cen- 
supply  of  cartridges  from  a  reserve  con-  trally  under  the  receiver  and  shells  are 
tamed  in  a  detachable  magazine,  the  ad-  forced  from  the  clip  into  the  magazine 
vantage  being  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  from  above.  The  breech  mechanism  has 
weapon  as  a  single  loader.  The  Lebel  the  ordinary  sliding  and  turning  bolts  for 
rifles,  originally  furnished  with  a  tubular  the  operation  of  charging  the  rifle.  The 
magazine,  are  now  being  converted  to  bore  is  0.256  in.  A  charge  of  30  grains 
the  more  modern  type.  The  breech  mech-  of  smokeless  powder  electa  a  bullet  of  220 
anism  usually  preferred  is  that  upon  grains  with  deadly  force  to  over  1000 
the  *  door-bolt '  principle,  of  which  the  yards.  The  bullet  is  a  lead  slug  jacketed 
Chassepot  and  Prussian  needle-gun  are  with  a  thin  cover  of  steel,  the  length 
well-known  types;  the  Winchester  is  one  being  about  3  calibers, 
of  the  few  actuated  by  an  under  lever,  Until  the  advent  of  the  1003  Springfield 
and  the  Colt  is  worked  by  a  sliding  boss  the  German  Mauser  occupied  the  summit 
placed  under  the  barrel.  In  the  Mann-  of  military-rifle  supremacy.  From  1903 
licher  the  bolt  is  drawn  back  simply;  in  until  the  advent  of  the  World  War  these 
others  it  has  to  be  turned  to  the  left  be-  two  rifles,  the  Mauser  and  the  Spring- 
fore  it  can  be  withdrawn.  With  the  field,  were  easily  the  two  leaders.  The 
Lebel  the  breech-bolt  has  two  projec-  British  army  had  been  equipped  with  the 
tions,  which,  when  the  bolt  is  turned,  Lee-Enfield  for  some  years  prior  to  the 
securely  lock  the  bolt  close  to  the  base  of  war.  but  the  British  ordnance  authorities 
the  cartridge;  in  the  Enfield-Lee,  a  simi-  had  been  making  vigorous  efforts  to  im- 
lar  double-locking  arrangement  is  placed  prove  this  wennon.  The  Enfield  was  at  a 
where  the  projecting  knob  to  actuate  the  disadvantage  principally  in  its  ammuni- 
mechanism  joins  the  breech-bolt.  The  tion.  It  fired  a  .303-caliber  cartridge  with 
magazine  of  the  Enfield-Lee,  containing  a  rimmed  head.  From  a  ballistic  stand- 
eight  cartridges,  is  placed  under  the  stock  point  this  cartridge  was  virtually  ob- 
behind  the  barrel,  to  the  level  of  which  solete.  In  1014  a  new,  improved  Enfield. 
a  spiral  spring  in  the  magazine  raises  known  ns  the  Pattern  '14,  was  brought 
the  cartridges.  The  breech-bolt,  which  out  in  England,  and  the  British  gove'rn- 
contains  the  firing  mechanism  and  ex-  ment  was  on  the  point  of  adopting  it 
tractor,  when  pushed  forward  forces  the  when  the  war  broke  out.  This  was  to  be 
raised  cartridge  into  the  barrel.  The  a  pun  of  .276  en  liber  and  was  to  shoot 
magazine  is  detached  by  pressing  a  rimless,  or  ?annelurcd,  cartridges  similar 
'catch,'  or  blocked  by  a  *  cut-off,'  when  to  the  standard  United  States  ammont- 
the  rifle  may  bo  used  as  a  single  loader,  tion.  The  war  upset  the  project  for  the 
When  Whit  worth  produced  his  hexag-  improved  Enfield.  British  arsenals  and 
onal  bore  rifle  of  .450  caliber,  it  was  munition  factories  were  equipped  to  turn 
thought  that  the  bullet  was  of  insufficient  out  in  the  quantities  demanded  by  the 
diameter,  and  the  .577  was  adopted  in  its  war  only  the  old  'short  Enfield.*  Enj- 
stead ;  later,  after  twenty  years'  exper-  land  was  obliged  to  turn  to  outside 
ience  with  the  .450  Martini-Henry,  the  sources  for  an  additional  rifle  supply,  and 
bore  has  boon  still  further  reduced,  in  the  TTnited  States  she  found  several 
chiefly  owing  to  the  discoveries  of  Hebler,  firms  willing  to  undertake  large  rifje  con- 
whose  Swiss  rifle  of  7*  millimeters  was  tracts,  notably  the  Winchester  Repeat- 
found  to  give  increased  velocity,  greater  ing  Arms  Co.,  of  New ^  Haven,  Conn. ; ithe 
range,  equal  accuracy,  and  at  the  same  Remington  Anps-UTifon  Metallic  Car- 
time  permitted  of  lighter  ammunition  trldgo  Co.,  of  ITJon,  N.  T.:  and  tne  ««»- 
being   used.     The   bullet   is   "oated   with  ington  Anna  Co*  of  Delaware,   at  Its 
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cnonnouH  war-contract  factory  at  Eddy-  hot  ween   the   Mauser   rifles   used   by    the 

stone,   l'u.,   later  a   part  of  the  Midvale  Germans   and    the   American    Springfield 

Steel  &  Ordnance  Co.  Since  the  American  rifles  and  modified  En  fields.    The  Ameri- 

plants  had  to  be  built  up,  the  British  se-  can  rifles  showed  a  marked  superiority  in 

lected  the  improved  Knlicld  for  the  Amer-  the    rapidity    of   fire,    the   quickness  and 

can  manufacture,   but  modified  it  to  re-  ease  of  sighting,  and  in  the  accuracy  of 

ceive  the  MOli  rimmed  cartridges.  shots  fired.    The  accuracy  was  due  not 

When    the    United    States  entered    the  only  to  the  standard  Springfield  ammuui- 

war     the     American     service     ritle,     the  tion,  but  also  to  the  greater  mechanical 

Springfield,  the  closest  shooting  military  accuracy    in    the    finish   of   the   chamber 

ritle   known   in   its  day,   had  to  be  tern-  and    bore    of    the    American    rifles.     The 

porarily    abandoned.     The    Model     1903  rapidity  of  fire  of  the  American  suns  was 

Springfield    rifle   had   been   built    in    two  due  to  the  position  and  shape  of  the  bolt 

factories,   and  only   two — the  Springfield  handle,  which  is  the  movable  mechanism 

Armory,  Springfield.  Mass.,  and  the  Hock  on  the  rifle  with  which  the  soldier  ejects 

Island  Arsenal  at  Rock  Island,  111.    The  a  spent  shell  and  throws  in  a  fresh  one. 

government    for    several    years    prior    to  The  original   bolt   handle  of  the   Spring- 

1!>17  had  cut  down  its  expenditures  for  field,    like    the    Mauser,    projected    hori- 

the  manufacture  of  small  arms  and  am-  '/on tally   from   the   side  of  the  chamber. 

munition.     The  result  was  that  the  Kock  The  rifle  designers  later  bent  the  bolt  nan- 

Island  Arsenal  had  ceased  its  production  die  down  and  back.    The  Enfield  design 

of  Springfields  altogether,  while  the  out-  carried    this    development    even    farther, 

put  of  rifles  from  the  Springfield  Armory  so  that  the  bolt  handle  was  practically 

had  been  greatly  reduced.     The  Ordnance  right  at  the  trigger,   and  the  rifleman's 

Department    determined,    when    America  hand  was  ready  to  null  the  trigger  the 

entered  the  war,  to  speed  up  the  produc-  instant  after  it  had  thrown  in  a  new  car- 

tion   of  Springfields,   but  also  to  utilize  t ridge,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  rate  of 

the  Enfield,  which  could  be  produced  in  shooting.    (See  also  Machine  Ouna.) 

great  quantities   at    the   plants  at    New  Pjp*Q     (nVga),    n    seaport    of    Europe. 
Haven,  Ilion  and  Eddystone.   The  Enfield         "     capital   of  the   new   republic  of 

had  many  of  the  characteristics  of   the  I^atvia,   on   both   sides  of  the  Duna.  or 

1003  Springfield,  but  it  was  not  as  good  Dwina,  about  f>  miles  above  its  mouth  in 

as  the  Springfield  in  its  proportions,  and  the   Gulf  of  Riga.    It   is  situated  on  a 

its  sights  lacked  some  of  the  refinements  sandy  flat,  and  in  the  older  parts  consists 

to  which  Americans  were  accustomed.  Yet  of   narrow,   winding   streets,   huddled   to 

even  so  it  was  a  superior  weapon  to  cither  gether,  while  the  more  modern  parts  are 

the   French   or  Russian    rifle.    The   rifle  much  better  built.    The  river  is  crossed 

had  been  designed  originally  for  rimless  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  on  both  aides 

ammunition  and  later  modified :  so  it  was  are  spacious  <l"jys.  which  afford  excellent 

not  a   difficult   thing  to  modify   it   back  promenades.      The    public    buildings   are 

again   to    shoot    the    American    standard  numerous,  but  few  of  them  are  deserving 

.30-caliber  Springfield  cartridges.  of  particular  notice,  except  the  cathedral. 

Thus  the  modified  Enfield  was  the  rifle  a  Gothic  building  of  the  thirteenth  and 

on    which    the    American    Expeditionary  sixteenth   centuries,    St.   Peter's  Church. 

Forces  based  their  chief  dependence.  With  the  castle  or  governor's  residence,  and  the 

its    modified    firing    mechanism    it    could  town-hall.    The  manufactures  are  not  of 

use    the    superior    Springfield    cartridges  great  importance,  but  the  trade  is  Yery 

with   their  great  accuracy.     The   Enfield  extensive,  the  principal  exports  being  flax. 

sights,  by  having  the  peep  sight  close  to  hemp,  timber,  linseed,   grain,  etc.    Ships 

the  eye  of   the   firer,   gave  even   greater  can  come  up  to  the  town,  or  they  may 

quickness    of    aim    than    the    Springfield  unload  and  take  cargo  in  at  Dflnamilnde. 

sights    afforded.       In     this    respect     the  the  port  and  fortress  nt  the  mouth  of  the 

weapon  was  far  superior  to  the  Mauser,  river.    Half  of  the  trade  is  with  Britain 

which   was  the  main  dependence  of  the  The  population  is  about  500.000.    Prior 

Genua n    army.     The    production   of   En-  to  the  war  nearly  half  the  inhabitants 

fields  and  Springfield*  during  the  war  up  were  Germans  and  Riga's  wealth  was  for 

to  November  0.  1!H*<,  amounted  to  a  total  the  most  part  in  German  hands.     Bine* 

of  2.fi0Ti  :!07  guns.    Of  these  31 2.S78  were  then    the    Letts    have    taken    control    of 

Springfield    rifles    produced    by    the    two  business. 

government    arsenals.      In    spite    of    the       In  the  winter  campaign  of  1915  In  the 

time  that   went   into  the  standardization  European  war  the  Germans  almost  forced 

of  the  Enfield  rifle  all  troops  leaving  the  their  way  to  Riga,  but  were  halted  by  the 

United    States   were   armed   with    Amer-  stout    resistance   of   the   Russian    troops, 

ican  weapons  at  the  ports  of  embarkation.  The  seaport  fell  to  the  Germans  two  years 

After  the  war  comparisons  were  made  later  following  the  revolution.  On  August 
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22, 1017,  the  Germans  beam  the  advance  Slfri  (r8'f$)»  *n  isolated  mountain  of 
from  Kemmera,  between  the  Gulf  of  Riga  *"*©x  Switzerland,  on  the  borders  of 
and  the  River  An  with  200,000  men,  who  the  cantons  of  Lucerne  and  Schwys,  bo- 
were  opposed  by  60,000  Russians  under  tween  Lakes  Zug  and  Lucerne,  5905  feet 
General  Letchitsky.  The  Germans  were*  high.  It  affords  one  of  the  finest  views 
superior  also  in  artillery.  The  Russians  in  Switzerland,  and  is  annually  visited 
fought  bravely,  bat  were  obliged  to  retire,  by  numerous  travelers.  Two  railways 
The  town  was  evacuated  August  23,  and  have  been  constructed  to  reach  its  sum- 
the  German  troops,  crossing  the  Dwina  mit  (Rigi-Kulm)  from  opposite  sides. 
near  Usui,  16  miles  southeast  of  the  city,  They  are  on  the  4  rack-and-pinion '  prin- 
advanced  up  the  Riga-Mitau  causeway  ciple,  there  being  a  central  toothed  rail 
and  entered  Riga  September  2.  In  the  into  which  works  a  toothed  wheel  under 
peace  treaty  with  Germany,  signed  by  the  the  locomotive.  Hotels  and  similar 
Russian  representatives  at  Brest-Litovsk  establishments  are  numerous  on  the  Rigi. 
March  3.  1918,  and  ratified  at  Moscow  t>  •-.„  v~-a.Z~  f  rir'ur  martini  th« 
March  1(4,  Riga  and  the  whole  of  Livonia  BlgOr  MortlS  Wjuy  of  Umbs  thai 
and  bsthonia  were  to  be  occupied  by  a  follows  death.  It  is  one  of  the  signs  of 
German   police   force   until   security  was  cessation  of  life 

guaranteed  by  their  own  national  instltu-  -%-  „         /  .      _,,   v     ..      ^    .         - 

tions   and   order   in    the   states   was    re-  Rig-Veda      (rig>v6da),   the   first   and 

stored/      Riga    is    strategically    situated        *.  y"?ciP,al  ^  ^ A  ^ or 

with  reference  to  Pctrogrnd.  sacred  hymns  of  the  Hindus.     See  Veda: 

Rim  or  Livonia,  Gulf  or,  a  gulf  of  Biis  Jacob  ArcrsT,  born  at  Ribe, 
'"b0'     the    Baltic,    which    washes    the  '    Denmark.  May  3, 1840,  emigrated 

coasts  of  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Estho-  to  New  York  «nd  became  a  police  re- 
nia,  and  contracts  in  the  west  to  a  com-  P?rter  on  the  Sun.  His  book,  How  the 
paratively  narrow  entrance,  the  island  of  Other  Half  l.trvs  (1SN3),  created  a  sen- 
Osel  almost  closing  it  on  the  northwest  nation  in  philanthropic  circles  in  New 
The  chief  river  which  it  receives  is  the  York,  and  he  became  a  leader  in  social 
South  Dwina.  reform.     Other   published   works   include 

Pier  lit  Petition  of.  See  Petition  of  Vhe  Children  of  the  Poor  (181)2),  Out  of 
AlgUl,     Right  Mulberry  Street   (18SW),  The  Makina  of 

"Ricrrit  AqppnQinn  See  Ascension.  J*  American  (autobiographical,  11)01), 
JUgnt  ASCenSlOn.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Citizen   (1904), 

Pi<y1i+  i\f  MTarr  the  right  of  Dassinz  •**•  Old  Toten  (1000) ,  Hero  Tales  of  the 
Ulgnt  Of  Way,    i4r™nd  MtS^»Vr2irorlfc(1910).    He  died  May  28, 1914. 

Z??' -P}?htB  ofut]ll*  kind  are.Pub»c  *f  Rilnv(rrii),  Jamks  Wiiitcomb,  poet, 
enjoyed  by  everybody;  private,  if  enjoyed  lUiey  \  rn     flt     CJw|||il  Mf      Iud£nV 

by  a  certain  person  or  class  of  persons.  1849.  He  became  a  sign-painter,  nfter- 
\\hereyer  there  is  a  public  right  of  way,  ward  a  strolling  player,  and  then  an  edi- 
there  is  a  highway.  Ihe  origin  of  a  tonal  writer  on  the  I ndianapolis  Journal. 
highway  is  generally  said  to  be  in  a  dedi-  In  1873  he  twgan  contributing  to  news- 
cation  thereof  by  an  owner  to  the  public;  papers  iK)ems  in  the  1  lousier  dialect, 
and  such  dedication  may  be  expressed  Among  his  b«>oks  are:  The  Old  KiriwmiV 
or  implied.     It   will  bo  implied  from   the  Hole,  Aftcrtchilcs,  Pipe*  o'  Pan  at  Zekcs- 


where   the   owner  grants   to  another  the  **nuiu    num),  a  town  of  n.  Italy,  in 

libertv  of  passing  over  his  land.     Twenty  the  province  of  Forli.  on  the  shore  of  the 

years    occupation    of   land,   adverse   to  a  Adriatic,   with   the   torrent  Ansa  on   the 

right  of  way  and  inconsistent  therewith,  east  and  the  river  Marecvhia  on  the  west. 

bars  the  right.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  entered 

Pio*Vita      Hill   and    Declaration   or.  by  four  gates;  has  a  cathedral,  built  in 

Aigiiis,    Sfi|i  JUU  ^e    14th    but    renjodpied    in    tne    15th 

Rio-Vitq  nf  Man      «    theoretical    dec-  century,   after   the  designs  of  Leo  Bat- 

iwguts  ui  ittttii,     la  rat  ion  passed  by  tista    Albert!;     the    triumphal    arch    of 

the  French  National  Assembly  in  August,  Augustus,  of  simple  and  massive  arch! tec* 

17S0.     It  was  attacked  by  Kduiund  Burks  ture;   and   the   bridge  of  Augustus  over 

in  his  R< fl*ct ion*  on  thv  French  Revolu-  the    Marecchla.    built    of    white    marble, 

tiun.     Thomas  Paine  vigorously  replied  to  and   In   perfect   preservation.     The  Pal- 

Burke  in  his  Rights  of  Man,    See  Paine,  asso  Ruflfo  was  the  scene  of  the  mur* 

Thomas.  der  of  Franceaea  da  Rimini.    The  bar* 
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eian    composer   and    conductor,    born    at  Kings  have  also  from  a  very  early  period 


inspector  of  naval  hands,  1873-84.  His  earliest  mention  of  rings  is  in  the  book  of 
compositions  include  several  operas.  Genesis,  and  relates  to  the  Hebrews. 
symphonic  poems,  three  symphonies,  and  Among  the  Egyptians  rings  of  gold  were 
SI"*8"       /-«»    «\  xt        rw    ,      -,    ^        worn   in  great  profusion.    The   common 

EimU  J!?J522a  •  N*wn  5e?land,  **!  Pe°P|e  wore  porcelain  rinss.  The  Greeks 
*h«  vaw  fSSfi^r—J^FZ'l^K*  °f  »nd  Romans  used  them  for  sealing  con- 

80  to  100  feet,  and  from  2  to  O  feet  in  U8e  of  wedding  rin«  was  probably  de- 
diameter.  Its  wood  is  valued  for  general  rived  from  ath|  Je  "i  w£  SSSTZSamn 
boiUinc  purposes.  from  an  earl  J^^  haVe  been ToSTof 
BinderpCSt^f^r^^J^"1  the  insignia  of  a  bishop.    Doctors  were 

a  contagious  J^h^M^i&  & SLeWSL ^afffii*1  °D  ** 
mala  of  the  ox  family,  and   is  attended  ££.       £*  In   I/^S1^,  i^.  *, 

with  the  most  deadly  results.  The  disease  BmgDOne,  ™ /!£!2{?  °L  *£?;£  *H 
appears  to  be  identical  with  what  was  fhtk  *ntkt  nfm™^liLm£l Jli"1  k°^ 
formerly  known  as  murrain,  and  is  sumo-  S®  fS^Li?  ^1X2**  i"™"*  b,Ut 
times  called  the  steppe-murrain,  from  the  JSfi^Jff11  lUn^a  °f.  "ISJKSS" 
Russian  steppes,   which   are   its   habitat,  incurable  Kinibona   is  practically 

This    disease    has    caused    great    havoc  _.  "  /ri.        .  .        «.  *,  - 

among    cattle    for    at    least    a    thousand  Ring-dotterel    f\hara4rVif    ******* 

{rears,  spreading  occasionally  like  a  pesii-  ^.  •?'••?  •fP?0*1  ?'  P*°" 

ence  over  Europe.  In  18uT>-(i7  there  Jer  P^tty  common  in  Britain,  where  it 
was  a  very  serious  visitation  of  it.  The  frequents  the  shores  of  bays  or  inlets  of 
treatment  of  the  disease  having  proved  a  the  8ea  an<*  river8i  feeding  on  worms,  in- 
failure,  the  policy  of  *  stamping-nut '  or  s***8'  „sma11  Crustacea,  etc.  It  has  its 
killing  all  infected  auimuls  was  adopted.  name  from  a  wh,te  rl5&  round  tb«  neck« 
During  this  outbreak  between  2UO.UUO  Biner-dove  or.  9P8HAT.  {Oolumba 
and  300,000  cattle  died  of  the  plague  in  &  ™wv,    paiumi,us)y  the  largest  of 

Britain,  or  were  ordered  to  be  killed  on  tne  pigeons  inhabiting  Europe,  occurring 
account  of  it  In  l«i)«j  a  serious  epi-  very  generally  throughout  the  wooded 
demic  broke  out  in  Africa,  and  spread  narts  of  the  continent.  It  is  migratory  In 
with  great  rapidity,  reaching  South  Africa  countries  in  which  the  severe  winters  pre- 
by  the  end  of  the  year  and  destroying  elude  the  possibility  of  its  obtaining  a 
tiiousnnds  of  antelopes  and  other  wile  due  supply  of  food,  and  appears  on  the 
animals  in  addition  to  cattle.  The  prob-  approach  of  winter  to  assemble  in  flocks, 
able  cause  of  the  disease  is  a  micro-organ-  and  to  perform  a  limited  migration,  prob- 
isra  which  is  found  in  the  blood  and  all  ably  in  search  of  food.  A  bluish-gray 
the  discharges  of  the  infected  animals,  color  prevails  generally  over  the  head, 
and  is  capable  of  being  transmitted  in-  cheeks,  neck,  back,  and  rump,  while  the 
directly  by  any  of  these  to  great  distances,  breast  and  under  parts  of  the  neck  are  of 
Sheep  and  other  animals  can  be  affected  a  purplish  red.  the  belly  and  thighs  dull 
by  the  disease,  but  in  a  less  intense  form,  white.  A  patch  of  white  on  either  side  of 
The  period  of  incubation  varies  from  two  the  neck  forms  a  sort  of  ring  or  collar. 
to  ten  days.  The  symptoms  are  elevation  The  average  length  is  about  16  or  17 
of  the  temperature  of  the  bodv.  followed  inches.  The  food  of  the  ring-dove  consists 
by  a  heightened  color  of  the  mucous?  of  grain,  acorns,  berries,  the. leaves  and 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  granular,  tops  of  turnins,  etc.  The  nests  are  corn- 
yellowish  eruptions  on  the  gums,  lips,  P<>«od  of  sticks  and  twigs  loosely  placed 
tongue,  palate,  and  cheeks.  together.     The  birds  are  wary  and  shy, 

TUtiop  an  ornament  for  the  fingers  and  rarely  breed  in  confinement. 
•S1'111I5>  which  has  been  worn  from  the  Binered  Snake.  a  bJrn!«  «",1D™e 
most  ancient  period  of  civilization.  "5,  .  »«™^>  snake  (TropidonMu* 
Among  the  ancient  nations  who  are  or  Coluber  tiafrwr),  with  teeth  so  small 
known  to  have  attached  special  inipor-  as  to  be  incapable (Of  piercing  the  skin, 
tance  to  the  wearing  of  rings  were  the  xt  is  common  in  England,     it  feeds  on 
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iron,  mice,  young;  birds,  etc-  which  it  of  depilation  is  complete  in  another  two 

■wallows  alive.  It  Is  torpid  daring  winter,  weeks.    Soon  after  all  the  hair  has  fallen 

It  It  very  loud  of  water  and  is  an  excellent  out,  the  new  hair  starts  to  grow ;  the  time 

swimmer,  sometimes  diving  with  great  ease  varying  in  different  persons.    At  the  end 

and  remaining  below  the  surface  for  a  of  about  three  months  the  scalp  is  usually 

considerable  length  of  time,  and  swimming  covered  with  a  new  crop  of  hair.     The 

for  astonishingly  long  distances.  scalp  must  be  kept  thoroughly  clean  all 

&im?*moneV      a    form    of    currency  through  the  treatment.     The  hair  which 

•>  iUWUVJ>     consisting     of     rings,  falls  out  brings  with  it  the  follicle  anil  the 
which  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  infecting  fungi,  both  of  which  are  capable 
Egyptians.     It  is  still  used  in  parts  of  of  spreading  the  infection  to  other  parts 
Africa,  and  is  manufactured  in  Binning-  of  the  same  person  as  well  as  other  people, 
ham  for  the  use  of  African  traders.     A  All  the  hairs  in  the  area  treated  will  fall 
similar    form    of    money    was    found    by  out.  whether  they  are  healthy  or  diseased, 
Cesar  among  the  Celts  of  Gaul,  and  ap-  and  all  are  replaced  by  new  hair, 
pears  also  to  have  prevailed  in  Britain,  as  'RinTTmTiTi,g  Green      **uine  m,  cobalt- 
well  us  among  the  Scandinavian  nations  ********«•*"*  »  ***to**j     y  recti. 
of  Northern  Europe.  Biob&mbft      ( rft-6-bam'ba ) ,    or    BoLI- 
Rincr  0ii7p1        See  Ouzel  *«wu»uiua     v       u  U)WU  ()f  13^3^ 
iuug  v/iuci,  gQ  mileg  northeui4t  of   Guayaquil.     Pop. 
BinCTWOrm      a  parasitic  disease  caused  18,000,  chiefly  Indians. 

6  '     by  one  or  more  of  sev-  Vjn  BrftTlflO        See  Braneo. 

eral  kinds  of  fungi,   usually  one  of  the  ***«,**  w 

hyphomyectes  or  mould  fungi.  These  Pjq  Bravo  or  **10  Grande  del 
have  a  predilection  for  the  upper  or  ***** w,  norte.  See  tforfc. 
horny  layer  of  the  skin,  together  with  the  TL\e%  rl#>  Jon  Pirn  (r,"!'«  do  zha-nfi'ro), 
hairs  and  hair-follicles.  Ringworm  may  ^"^  JttliC"u  the  capital  of  the 
attack  almost  any  part  of  the  human  republic  of  Brazil,  and  the  second  largest 
oody,  but  the  hairy  parts,  such  as  the  city  of  South  America,  is  most  beautifully 
scalp,  are  the  least  amenable  to  treatment,  and  advantageously  situated  on  the  south- 
Ordinarily  cleanliness  combined  with  the  eastern  coast,  on  a  fine  natural  harbor 
persistent  application  of  Rome  nntipara-  formed  by  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  The 
sitic  agent  will  suffice  to  bring  about  a  city,  which  has  a  picturesque  appearance 
cure.  The  agents  commonly  used  are  sul-  from  the  bay,  is  built  on  Hat  ground  along 
phur,  oleate  of  mercury,  chrysarobin,  snli-  the  shore  or  on  the  slopes  of  low  hills, 
cylic  acid  and  pyrognllic  acid,  from  one  or  I'pon  nearer  approach  it  is  found  that  the 
more  of  which  an  ointment  is  made.  houses  are  small  and  mean  looking,  the 
When  the  scalp  is  affected  the  ordinary  streets  narrow  and  ill  paved,  cs|>ecially  in 
methods  are  too  slow  and  uncertain  and  the  older  part,  and  that  even  the  public 
arc  very  likely  to  he  abandoned  by  either  buildings  are  without  much  architectural 
patient  or  physician.  The  disease  is  not  merit.  Th^  finest  buildings  are  the  opera- 
always  the  mild  affair  the  older  writers  house,  senate-house,  military  barracks, 
would  have  11s  believe:  and  as  the  hair  and  tho  national  museum,  while  the 
follicles  are  the  parts  in  which  the  infec-  churches  are  chiefly  notable  for  their 
tion  is  mainly  found  it  becomes  necessary  gaudy  interior  decorations.  A  striking 
to  remove  the  hairs  before  there  can  bo  feature  in  the  city  is  the  aqueduct,  which 
any  possibility  of  a  cure.  In  order  to  do  brings  the  water  a  distance  of  12  miles 
this  properly  tin1  patient  requires  the  and  crosses  n  wide  valley  on  a  beautiful 
services  of  a  physician  or  a  nurse  or  other  double-tier  of  granite  arches.  Among 
qualified  attendant.  The  X-ray  method,  a  benevolent  institutions  are  the  Oasa  da 
very  efficient  means  of  cure,  has  been  in  Miscricordia,  several  other  hospitals,  and 
steady  use  since  1!>()1  ;  and  is  a  well-  a  large  lunatic  asylum.  There  are  two 
recognized  n^er.t  in  all  modern  hospitals  colleges,  medical  schools,  a  naval  and 
and  clinics  and  in  all  large  and  progress-  military  academy,  numerous  scientific  c*»- 
ive  centers  of  population.  The  action  of  tablishments,  public  schools,  national 
X-ray  is  peculiar:  it  does  not  kill  tho  library,  a  botanical  garden,  and  obscrva- 
parasite,  but  removes  the  hair,  and  during  tory.  At  Rio  js  the  chief  military  arsenal 
the  process  of  depilation  the  parasite  is  of  the  republic,  while  on  one  of  the  1s- 
removed  with  the  hair.  There  are  two  lands  in  the  hoy  there  is  a  naval  arsenal 
methods  in  general  use.  In  the  one,  the  with  dorks  and  building  yards.  The  hay 
whole  scalp  is  treated  and  the  hair  re-  has  its  entrance.  1700  yards  wide,  between 
moved:  in  the  other,  only  the  part  af-  Fort  8t.  Juan  and  Port  Santa  Crus,  and 
fectcd  is  treated.  In  cases  treated  by  the  extends  Inwards  15  miles,  with  a  width 
X-rays  the  hair  begins  to  fall  out  at  the  varying  from  2  to  8  miles.  It  in  diverri- 
end  of  about  two  weeks,  and  the  process  fled   with   numerous  Irianda,   ■arroondtd 
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by    hills    covered    by    luxuriant    tropical  the  population  are  100.000  Germans,  there 

vegetation,  and  affords  safe  anchorage  for  being   a   number   of   flourishing   German 

the    largest    vessels.     Manufactures    are  settlements.     There  are  some  600  miles  of 

unimportant,   but    there   is   an    extensive  railway.     Hides,  tallow,  horse-hair,  bones, 

trade  in  coffee,  sugar,  hides,  tobacco,  tim-  etc.,  are  exported. —  liio  Grande,  or  Sao 

her,  etc.     The  principal  imports  are  linen,  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande,  its  former  capital, 

woolen,  and  cotton  tissues;  iron  and  steel  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  near  where  the 

goods,     and     provisions     and     preserved  Lake   of    Patos   communicates    with    the 

meats.     The  city  is  the  central  terminus  Atlantic.     Its  houses  are  mostly  of  earth, 

of  the  railways  of  the  country ;  tramways  and  its  streets  un paved.     It  has  an  active 

have    also    been    worked    for   some   time,  trade   in   hides,   horse-hair,   wool,   tallow, 

The  first  settlement  in  the  neighborhood  etc.     Pop.  19,000. 

of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  formed  by  some  TMoia  I1**'**).  Francisco  de,  a 
French  refugees  in  1555.  A  Portuguese  •  Spanish  lyric  poet,  born  at  Se- 
force  took  possession  of  the  settlement  in  ville  about  1(500;  died  in  1659.  He  be- 
1507,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  came  assessor  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of 
city,  which  has  grown  into  the  present  the  Inquisition.  As  a  poet  he  followed 
capital  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Pop.  1,128.032.  classic  and  Italian  models,  and  his  poems 
—  The  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  an  exhibit  purity  and  grace  of  diction,  deep 
area  of  20,600  so.  miles,  and  is  decidedly  feeling,  and  a  vigorous  imagination, 
mountainous  in  the  center.  It  is  the  best-  TLioift  (r^-<j'*a)»  La*  one  °'  tne  west- 
cultivated  section  of  Brazil,  the  chief  crop  •  era  provinces  of  the  Argentine 
being  coffee.  Immense  herds  of  cattle  are  Republic.  It  is  well  watered  on  the  west, 
reared,  and  the  forests  are  rich  in  timber,  but  in  the  east  and  south  there  are  salt 
Pop.  1,300,000.  and  sand  deserts.  The  climate  is  dry  an£ 
RlO  Grande  a  river  of  We8t  Africa,  healthy.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  en- 
uiailuc>  which  enters  the  Atlan-  gaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle-rearing. 
tic  by  an  estuary  opposite  the  Bissagos  Excellent  wheat,  wine,  and  fruits  are 
Islands;  upper  course  not  well  known.  produced.     Pop.  82,099. —  Chief  town.  La 

Rio    Grande    del    N o r t  e  ?I0f^  at.ih?  *¥*  <?f  the ? ierra, vetacm 

** * v     %«  *  <•  M  «*  w     %*v*     .ft.iwj.vv  m    tne   mi(jgt   0f   vineyards   and   orange 

(rO'o  griin'de  del  nor'te),  a  river  of  the  groves.     Pop.  8000. 

United  States,  rising  in  s.  w.  Colorado,  *Rinm     (rMn),   a   town  of  France,  In 

crossing  New  Mexico,  and  from  El  Paso  the  department  of  Poy-de-Dome, 

to  the  gulf  forming  the  boundary  between  10  miles  north  of  Clermont.     The  streets 

the     United     States     and     Mexico.     Its  are  spacious,  but  the  houses,  being  built 

length  is  estimated  at  1800  miles,  but  it  of  dark  lava,  present  a  somewhat  gloomy 

is   generally   shallow    and   obstructed   by  appearance.     The  chief  manufactures  are 

rapids    and    sandbanks.     Its    waters   are  linen,  silk,  and  hardware.     Pop.  7839. 

much  used  for  irrigation  in  New  Mexico.  Jtioil      ®ee  ^otfo. 

Rio   Grande   do   Norte  '  (n6,gp6.  gpantah  .bhek 

(dij  nor'te;  Grand  River  of  the  North),  v  **vBav  riv€P»)t  tne  name  0f  nn. 
a  maritime  state  in  the  northeast  of  mcrous  streams,  of  which  two  are  im- 
Brazil;  area  22,1  IX)  square  miles.  The  portant : — (1)  A  river  of  S.  America, 
surface  is  mountainous,  and  not  gener-  and  principal  tributary  of  the  Amazon. 
ally  fertile.  Agriculture  and  cattle-rear-  /t  rises  in  Colombia,  and  Joins  the  Aim- 
ing form  the  principal  branches  of  in-  '/son  after  a  course  of  about  1000  miles  at 
dustry.  The  capital  is  Natal  or  Rio  Manaos,  Brazil.  Through  its  affluent 
(J  ran  do  do  Norte  (pop.  10,000),  a  sea-  the  Cassiquiari,  there  is  direct  communi- 
port  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river,  Rio  cation  between  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco* 
Grande  do  Norte,  exporting  some  cotton.  See  Cassiquiari.  (2)  A  river  of  8. 
sugar,  etc     Pop.  estimated  at  410.000.  America   forming  the  boundary   between 

*R/in  n-rnnrip  rln  Snl    (du.    8"^*   the   the  Argentine   Republic  and   Patagonia, 
xuu  urruuuc  uu  oui  most  southem    It  rlges  m  the  Andeg  in  chile,  and  li 

state   of   Brazil,   bounded   partly   by   the   about  700  miles  long.     Its  current  Is  very 

Atlantic,    and    bordering    with    Uruguay    rapid,  and  its  bed  obstructed  with  shoals 

and  th<>  Argentine  Republic,  has  an  area    and  sand  banks. 

of  ill +VAtt  s(j.  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  about  'Rinrip'frrn      a  town  in  the  S.  Amerl- 

1  .TUN  mm  in.     It    is   well   watered,   contains  **XV1X*  5XV)     can   Republic   of   Colon- 

mix  li  fertile  land,  and  lias  a  healthy  cli-    bia,  pro  v.  Antioquia,  12  miles  a.  W.  of 

mate.     On  the  coast  is  the  large  lake  or    Medellin.     Pop.  18,048. 

lagoon    of     Patos,    besides    others.     The   PirmPrn     ill     Vflltur*      (rWHal'rt 

chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  J*1U11C1U     lfl      VUimrc    to    ^j^,. 

cattle- rearing    and     agriculture.    Among    ra),  a  town  of  South  Italy,  province  of 


X'ottenzn.    nt    the    (oot    of    Mt.    Vol  tore,  recently   thoroughly   rtsnoitd,   and   is  one 

■Pop.   I  1,183.  of  the   finest  churches  id   England     The 

3tio  Salado.   Sce  8ala4°-  *&^}£!gJe&*$**  ?«••*■■». 

►"***"*«•  school     (Cotm.l.M    bf    QtM40    Mary),    nn 

Tlint      (rl'ut),  n  disturbance  of  (he  pub-    inlir rv,    mid    a    n ..■.  In  nics'    institution. 

-^*,1°1'     lie    pence,    attended    with    rircnm-  Pop.    (1311)    8218. 

ssiancrs     of    tumult     aDd     commotiou,     as  PiriQsto      (rS-piWlft),   n    seaport    in    the 

"*there   an   assembly   destroys,   or   in   any  I*        v    east  of  Sicily,  pro  v.  Catania, 

aoianner  damages,   seizes,   or   invades   pn-  with  a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  ete.     Pop.  7238. 

-»ute  or  public  properly,  or  does  any   in  'RJTjnlp.rrmTlca      '^    wavJ    or    ridgy 

jury    whit  ever    by    actual    or    threatened  -tUPPie-marKS,    martB    fa    m     ^ 

violence    to    the    persons   of    individuals,  beach    of   a   sea,    lake,    or    river    hy    the 

'  —   unlaw-  ripples    or    wavelets.     Such    marks    have 

.persons  often   bo™   preserved   when   the  sand  has 

■which  has  actually  begun   to  eiecute  the  hardened     into    ruck,    and    are    held    by 

common   purpose   for   which   it   assembled  geologists   an    indications   that   deposition 

by   a    breach    of    the   peace,   and    to    the  of    the    beds    in    which    they    occur    took 

terror  of  the  public.     A  lawful  assembly  place  on   the  seashore  or  at  u  depth  not 

may  become  a  riot  if  the  persons  assem-  greater  then  U\  feet     We  have  also  wind 

bled  form  and  proceed  to  execute  an  un-  ripple-marks    end    current     ripple- mark*, 

lawful   purpose   to    the   terror  of  the  peo-  and    it    requires    much    discrimination    to 

pie,  although   thev  h;id  not  that  purpose  determine   tin'   :■  r,.. I n,  j :i--   i-m, 

when   they   assembled.     The   riot   acts  of  P  jo  hit:      (risb'esl,  certain  sagca  of  tb* 

England    are   not    in    force    in    the    Knifed  *"5ms      IJin.lu  im  1 l,.-,1..e, .   ^,n>t,K  fr.„n 

P-ates,   but   it   is   conceived   that   by   the  the    mind    of    Brahma,     rtven    of    them 

common   law  the  authorities  have  power  i 

to  suppress   riotous  assemblies  and  pun-  i 

iih  those  part  ici  pa  tine;  in  them.  l_      .  

Wirt  Tinrlnrn     a  river  "'  Brazil,  which  THoniVlp     (ris'ol),  In  cookery,  an  eutrce 

juo  leoaoro,  flowH  into  the  jiadeiMl  jumoi*  con^ii,.  of  ^  or  p^ 

River  after  a  tortuous  course  of  over  900  mixed    with    bread-crumbs    and    yolk    of 

mile*.      It    waa    explored    by    Theodore  eggs,  all   wrapped   S-i  a  tin*  pasta,  so  ai 

Roosevelt    (q.   v.)    in   1014.     Also  called  to   bsssjbjMI  a   -i.n-agp.   and   fried. 

The  Hirer  of  Doubt.  Histori    ( ree-to're  I .    A  DEL  a  tug,    an 

Ei0  TilltO  MineS,      celebrated.copper  **"«"'    Itllllnn    act  re*,     born    in    IKS. 

«w  i.uvv  i»       v.      mi  ncs     in     the  At  a  very  early  ag*  -be  played  in  comedy. 

southwest  of  Spain,  province  of  Huelva.  but     afterwards     appeared     in     tragedy. 

TliTlftriail  "RlP-rits       See  JWeer*.  She    nmrricd    lln-    Mi.nini,    ("iiprnni,  n    <|r| 

jupanan  uignis.  ,.ri]lii  in  IM7_  nnrl  lll„,nvj„rl,  El1ri ,„ 

Rinfev     (r'p'li),    George,    editor,    was  all  the  ■■hit- f  European  capitala.     She  took 

***i'*«J      uorn    at    Greenfield.    Massachu-  licr  fun ■".•II  of  the  English  unge  In  M«n- 

4,   1880.     He  waa  cheater,    Nov.-mber   S.    IM 

._ _   ... Jollege  and  Cam-    chief  ili»rijTlim  were  Afi. , 

bridge  Divinity   School,  became  a   Unitar-  •!■!      Itimini.      Marie      Antoinette,       If  [fry 

Ian  minister  in   Boston,  lived  some  years  Statu t,    and    laity    Stathrlh,     she    died 

in  Europe,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  October  9,  190U. 

the    Tron»ccndcntoi    magazine,    the   Dial  Bjtchie    (ri*"h'f),  AnhaCoha  MOWATT, 

(on  which  be  had  Emerson  and  Margaret  *"*  ""**"»»     Bctor    and    author,    born    of 

Fuller  as  coadjutors),  and  the  originator  American   parents  at   Bordeaux,   France, 

and    conductor    of    the    communistic    ex-  in    1819;    died   In   1870.     She   b«nme   n 

Kriment    at    Brook    Farm.     He    became  favorite  actress   on   the   American   «inge, 

erary  editor  of  the  Xcw  York  Tribune  and   wrote  Prlayo,   a   poem;   Fothvut,   a 

in  1840,  and  was  joint  editor  with  C.  A.  comedy,  and  Arm  end,  a  drama. 

Dana  of  the  American  Cuclapa-dia  (1858-  Ttitnrnplln    (  re-tor- nel'lo ;      1miIi.hi  1, 

03,  16  vols.;  also  of  the  second  edition).  ■»*»WIU«ts*J   ^   mu,ic_   „   auuf    „„„. 


BiTJOn     Uip'tini.  a  cathedral  city,  for-   tion   as  of   the  concluding  pbras 
***rw"    nierly  n  parliamentary  borough   air;  or  a  passage  which  ' 
of  England,  county  of  York   (West  Kid-    the   principal   voice   nana 


..   ..i   the  I' re.  22  miles  n.  n.   w.  of  signltiea  the  introduction  to  an  air 

York.     It     has    a    spacious    marketplace  musical  piece.     Ritomelli  are  sis 

snd  an  elegant   town-lmll.     The  cathedral  popular  aongs  In   stanzas   of   tb"  ■ 

dates  from  the  hitler  half  of  [be  twelfth  each.     The    meter    and    number 

century,    and    is    partly    Early    English,  syllables   are   not   subject   to    ri 

partly    decorated     in     architecture,    with  first  line,  however,  la  generally  the 

two  towers,  each   110  f'.et  high.     It  was  set 


Ritschl  Ritualism 

RltscM  (**cnl)»  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  ict;  a  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Philosophical 
a  German  classical  scholar,  Sciences;  a  popular  Treatise  on  /a»- 
born  in  180t>.  After  attending  the  gym-  mortality,  and  other  works. 
nasiums  at  Erfurt  and  Wittenberg  he  kitTPr  Karl,  a  German  geographer, 
went  to  Leipzig  and  Halle,  where  he  de-  ****W5*i  hon  in  177y.  died  jn  J^ 
voted  himself  to  classical  studies.  In  He  studied  at  Halle,  became  a  private 
1832  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  pro-  tutor  in  1798,  and  in  1810  succeeded 
fessor  at  Halle  University.  He  subse-  Schlosser  as  professor  of  history  at  the 
quently  held  professorships  at  Breslau  Frankfort  Gymnasium.  He  then  pub- 
and  Bonn,  and  in  18<i5  accepted  a  call  lished  an  Introduction  to  the  History 
to  Leipzig  University,  where  he  rem  a  iced  of  European  Nations  before  Herodotus, 
until  his  death  in  187G.  His  chief  work  1820;  and  in  the  fame  year  became  pro- 
is  a  critical  edition  of  Plautus*  Comedies  fessor  extraordinary  of  geography  at  the 
(lS4S-.r>4).  His  other  works  include  Pa-  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  remained 
rerga  Plautina  and  Tercntiana,  and  until  his  death.  His  great  work  is  Die 
Priscw  Latinitatis  M on  amenta  Epigraph-  Erdkundv  im  Verhiiltnissc  sur  Xatur  und 
ica.  He  also  contributed  largely  to  philo-  Ocsehirhtr  det  Mcnn-hcn  ('  Geography  in 
logical  journals.  He  died  Nov.  0,  187(5.  its  Relations  to  Nature  ard  History*). 
RitSOn  (rit's«n).  Joseph,  an  English  the  first  two  volumes  of  which  appeared 
literary  antiquarian,  born  m  in  1817-18.  but  it  ultimately  comprised 
17.r>2;  died  in  180.'*.  He  born  me  a  con-  upwards  of  twenty  volumes.  He  wrote 
veyancer  in  London  and  deputy  high  8CVoral  other  geographical  works,  and 
bailiff  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  contributed  extensively  to  the  journals  of 
edited  many  old  and  rare  books.  He  was  tne  Berlin  Geographical  Society. 
noted  for  his  industry  and  integrity,  but  "bjtnftl  (rit'u-all.  the  scries  of  rites 
was  a  quarrelsome  critic.    His  chief  works  *■»«**«**     or    ceremonies    established    in 


tes 
nvient  English  Metrical  Romances  monies  in  public  worship.  The  term  is 
(1S0LM,  etc.  more  espeoially  applied  to  a  tendency  re- 
Rittenhouse  (rit'en-hous),  David,  cently  manifested  in  the  Church  of  £na> 
Mibvcuuuu9«  astronomer,  born  at  land,  resulting  in  a  series  of  changes 
Gcrmnntown,  Pennsylvania.  April  8.  introduced  by  various  clergymen  of  the 
1 7: 5*J :  died  in  .Tunc  17'.m;.  He  learned  High  Church  party  into  the  services  of 
the  art  of  clockmaking.  and  worked  at  the  church.  These  changes  may  be  de- 
it  while  engaged  in  astronomical  study,  scribed  externally  as  generally  in  the 
He  subsequently  engaged  in  making  direction  of  a  more  ornate  worship*  and 
mathematical  instruments,  constructed  an  as  to  their  spirit  or  animating  principle, 
orrery,  and  observed  the  transit  of  as  the  infusion  into  outward  forma  of  a 
Venus  in  17*»0.  He  was  elected  treasurer  larger  measure  of  the  symbolic  element. 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1777,  and  in  171)2  They  are  defended  on  the  grounds  of  law, 
became  tii«»  first  director  of  the  mint ;  ancient  custom,  inherent  propriety,  and 
was  also  employed  in  determining  the  divine  sanction  or  authority.  The  Rita* 
boundaries  of  the  State.  He  became  alists  hold,  with  most  others,  that  all 
president  of  the  Philosophical  Society  in  authoritative  and  obligatory  regulation 
17!H  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  upon  ritual  is  not  laid  down  in  the  New 
of  London  in  17'.i.~».  lie  published  many  Testament,  but  they,  or  many  of  them, 
scientific  papers  in  the  I'mmtiu'tions  of  maintain  that  n  knowledge  of  what  hi 
ilh'  American  Philosophical  Society.  obligatory  in  ritual  is  derived  from 
Ritter  (r'1','r,«  HKiM:irnf  a  <iermnn  apostolical  tradition,  going  back  to  apoa- 
philosopher,  born  in  17t)l.  tolical  times.  They  argue  that  the  de- 
simlieil  th.'oii^y  ;m<l  philosophy  at  sign  of  the  institution  of  Christianity 
Ha !!•'.  <;;;t tinmen,  and  Iter! in  from  1811  was  not  to  abrogate  the  external  cere- 
to  IM.".  In  isj I  he  h<"  aim*  an  extraor-  monials  by  which  the  patriarchal  and 
dinary  professor  of  philosophy  in  Merlin,  Mosaic  dispensations  in  the  Old  Testa- 
;i«r<-ph(|  an  ordinary  pn.fi  worship  at  nicnt  were  distinguished;  but  to  replace 
Kiel  in  is;::,  and  ^nli^<|ii<'ntly  occupied  them  by  a  higher  ceremonial,  and  they 
the  «hair  of  philosophy  at  «Mi tingen  explain  the  comparative  simplicity  of 
rniwr^iiy  fr>'m  1V.7  till  his  death  in  primitive  worship  by  the  secrecy  and 
ls«;t>.  Hitter'-*  •  1  j i •  •  f  work  is  a  general  restraint  to  which  the  early  church  was 
History  uf  Philunuphu.  I  |i>  nlso  pub*  subjected.  The  points  of  ritual  about 
Usbed  a  Sn*tim  of  Logic  and  Metaphys-  which    there   has   been    the   moat  violent 
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contention  are  those  which  involve  the  tance,  as  their  source,  length  of  channel. 

adoration   of  Christ  aa  present  on   the  outlet,   rapidity   of   current,   depth,   and 

altar  under  the  forma  of  bread  and  wine,  consequent     capability     of     navigation. 

Other  points  are:  the  eastward  position  The  source  of  a  river  is  either  a  spring 

of  the  priest  at  consecration;  lights  on  or  springs,  or  a  lake,  or  the  river  takes 

the  holy  table;  the  use  of  various  vest-  its  origin  from  the  melting  of  the  snow 

Bents;  the  nee  of  incense;  mixing  water  and  ice  on  mountains.    The  termination 

with  wine  for  communion ;  fasting  before  of  a  river  is  usually  in  the  sea,  a  lake, 

communion     from     previous     midnight;  or  another  river,   or   it  may   lose  itself 

regular    confession    to    a    priest,    with  in    the    sand.    All    the    streams    which 

absolution  and  penance;  etc.    The  legal  ultimately  gather  into  one  river  form  a 

position  of  the  Ritualists  is  that  the  first  river  system,   and    the   region    which    is 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  issued  in  the  drained  by  such  a  system  of  streams  is 

second  year  of  Edward  VI    (1549,  with  called   a  river   basin.     River   basins   are 

alterations    made    in     1552,    1004,    and  usually    separated    from    each    other    by 

1602),   is  still   the  guide  of  the  church  more  or  less  elevated  ground,  and  the  line 

in  all   matters  pertaining  to  ritual,   the  of    greatest    elevation    between    them    is 

present   Prayer-book   not   being   in   itself  called  a  watershed.     In  speaking  of  the 

complete,     but     referring    to     this     first  right  and   left  bank   of  a   river  we  are 

Prayer-book      in      its     opening      rubric,  always  supposed  to  have  the  position  of 

Various  Judgments   have    been   given    in  a  person  looking  in  the  direction  towards 

ecclesiastical      courts      against     extreme  its  mouth.     The  volume  of  water  which 

Ritualists,    and    some    of    their    proceed-  rivers  contain    varies   with   many   condi- 

ings      have      been      pronounced      illegal,  tions,  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the 

Ritualistic  practices  nave  been  generally  sources  by   which   they  are   fed  and   the 

condemned    Dy   the   bishops,   and   an   act  amount     of     rainfall     throughout     their 

of  parliament  giving  them  power  to  re-  course.     The    periodical    melting    of    the 

strain  innovations  of  this  kind  came  into  snows    adds   greatly,    in    some   cases,    to 

force   on   July    1,    1875.     The   ritualistic  the   volume   of    rivers    which    have   their 

movement    in    the    Church    of    England  origin   in   mountain    regions;    the    rainy 

arose  out  of  the  high  church  movement  season   in   tropical   regions  has  a  similar 

inaugurated     by     the    Tractarians.     See  effect  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Nile*,  often 

Tractarianism.  causing    extensive    inundations.     In    arid 

Tfcive-de-Gier     (rev-de-zhyft),  or  sim-  countries   the   so-called    rivers   are   often 

ply    Rive,    a    town   of  mere  surface  torrents,  dependent  on  the 

France,  department  of  the  Loire.  25  miles  rains,  and  exhibiting  merely  the  dry  beds 

B.  8.  E.  of  Montbrison,  on  the  Gier.     The  of    water-courses    during    the    season    of 

coal-field    which    surrounds    the    town    is  drought.     The  *  creeks '  of  Australia  and 

now  almost  worked  out.    There  are  glass-  the  *  wadies '  of  the  Arabian  Desert  are 

works,  spinning  and  other  mills,  foundries,  of   this   character.     The   average    fall    of 

machine  and  iron  works,  etc.   Pop.  15,(163.  a  river's  bed  is  indicated  by  the  difference 

River-Crab       n  name  given  to  a  genus  between   the  altitudes  of   its  source  and 

'      of    crabs     (Thclphusa),  its    outlet    compared    with    its    length    of 

inhabiting   fresh    water,    and    having   the  channel.     The  fall  of  many  great  rivers 

carapace  quadrilateral   and   the  antennae  is    much    less    than    might    be    supposed, 

very   short.     One   species    (T.    deprcssa)  The  Amazon  has  a  fall  of  only  12  inches 

inhabits  muddy  lakes  and  slow  rivers  in  in  the  last  700  miles  of  its  course.     The 

the  south  of  Europe.  Volga,    which    rises    at    an    elevation    of 

Biver  Of  Doubt.      Soe  Rio   T^odor0'  <>W  fr<*  above  the  Caspian  Sea,  has  an 

average  inclination  of  less  than  4  inches 

River  "Rnue^e      (rozh),    a    village,    of  to  the  mile  throughout  its  course  of  more 

x             ^^         Wayne  Co.,  Michigan,  than     2000     miles.     The     Aberdeenshire 

0  miles  s.  of  Detroit,  on  2  railroads.     It  river    l>ee,    which    rises   at    a    height    or 

has  steel  and  bridge  works  and  other  in-  40T>0  feet,  has  a  course  of  only  84   milet 

dustrics.    Pop.  (V.Y20)  9822.  to    its    outlet,    showing    an    average    de» 

RlVerS     (riv'ere)    rank  h*Kn  in  iropor-  clivity  of  44»  feet  per  mile.     Many  rivers 

tance  among   the  natural   fea-  carry  down  immense  quantities  of  earthy 

tures    of    the    globe,    and    are    intimately  matter,     which     accumulates     at     their 

connected    with    the    history    and    condf-  mouths,   forming  what   is  called  a   deltm 

tion     of     mankind.     They     have    always  (which    see).     Among    the    great    rivers 

formed  important  highways  of  coromuni-  of     the     world     are     the     Mississippi  — 

cation,    and    the   great    cities   built    upon  Missouri    (4200  miles)    and  the  A  mason 

their  hanks  have  constituted  in  all  ages  (3000    miles).    In    America;    the    Yanff- 

the  seats  of  empire.     Every  circumstance  tse-Kiang.   the  Amoor,   the   Yenisei,   the 

concerning  rivers  is  therefore  of  impor-  Indus,  and  Ganges  in  Asia*  all  over  1000 
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miles  in  length;  the  Congo  (3000  miles),  and  keeping  two  pieces  of  metal  to- 
the  Niger  (2000  miles,),  and  the  Nile  gether;  especially,  a  short  bolt  or  pin 
(4200  miles),  in  Africa;  and  the  Dan-  of  wrought  iron,  copper,  or  of  any  other 
ube  (lt)70  miles),  Volga  (2200  miles),  malleable  material,  formed  with  a  head 
and  Rhine  (800  miles),  in  Europe.  and  inserted  into  a  hole  at  the  junction 
By  English  and  other  law  navigable  of  two  pieces  of  metal,  the  point  after 
rivers  are  held  to  be  the  property  of  insertion  being  hammered  broad  so  as  te 
the  state  (so  far  us  navigation  extends)  ;  keep  the  pieces  closely  bound  together. 
non-navigable  rivers  belong  to  the  pro-  Rivets  are  especially  employed  in  making 
prietors  through  whose  grounds  they  boilers,  tanks,  iron  bridges,  ateel  build- 
flow.  The  state  has  thus  control  and  ings,  etc.  They  are  closed  up  by  ham- 
jurisdiction  of  the  shores  of  navigable  mering  when  they  are  in  a  heated  state, 
streams,  while  in  the  case  of  a  non-  the  hammering  being  either  done  by  hand 
navigable     stream     the     proprietors     of  or  by  machinery. 

estates  on  opposite  banks  of  it  are  sup-  Ttivier&    (riv-i-&'ra),    the    name   given 
posed  to  own  the  ground  over  which  it  to  a  portion  of  the  coast  of 

flows    respectively    to    the   center   of   its  North  Italy,  on  each  side  of  the  town  of 

bed,  and  may  fish  it  accordingly.     They  Genoa.     It    extends    to    Spezsia    on    the 

do  not  own  the  water,   the  property  in  east  and  Nice  on  the  west,  and  is  much 

which  is  shared  by  the  owners  above  and  resorted  to  by  invalids, 

below.    A    particular    proprietor    cannot  Riviere    ("-ver').  Briton,  subject  and 
dam  up  or  divert  the  water,  or  alter  the  animal   painter,   was  born  at 

banks  so  as  to  injure  the  property  of  his  London  in  1840.     lie  studied  art  under 

neighbor.     Strict    laws    for    the    proven-  his  father,  a  drawing-master  at  Chelten- 

tion    of    pollution    of    rivers    have    been  bam    and    Oxford,    and    is    an    Oxford 

enacted   by    the   Legislatures  of  the  dif-  graduate.     Among     his     chief     pictures, 

ferent  States  of  the  American  Union,  and  many  of  which  have  been  engraved,  are: 

in  various  European  countries,  this  more  Strayed     from     the     Flockt     The     Lost 

especially   in   the   vicinity   of   towns  and  Sheep,  Legend  of  St.  Patrick,  An  Ana* 

cities,    where    the    local    authorities    are  tout    Moment,    Circe,    Giants    at    Play. 

charged  with  their  enforcement.  Actaon,   Vas  Victis,  Rizpah,  A  Fool  and 

"Diim-rci'do      a    rity,    county    seat    of  His  Folly,  etc. 

XUVersiUC,   Uiverside    Co..    California.  B.iV0Ti    (re'vo-fc),  a  town  of  N.  Italy, 

T><>  miles  east  of  I^om  Angeles.     It  has  ex-  ,M'1,'VU  beautifully  situated  on  the  last 

tensive  fruit  interests,  being  the  center  of  slopes  of  the  Alps,  in  the  province  and 

a  vast  orange-growing  section.     Lemons,  8    miles    west    of    Turin.     The    environs 

apricots,  pouches  and  alfalfa  also  are  pro-  are  studded  with  villas  belonging  to  the 

iuced ;    and    there    are    manufactures   of  inhabitants   of  Turin,  with  which  it  is 

cement,  building  supplies,  machinery,  etc  connected     by     a     magnificent     planted 

Pop.   (1910)   15.212;   (1920)   19,341.  avenue.      Pop.  7250. 

Biver  Terraces      terraces     on      the  S,ivoli-VArnTieflfi    ■(  ver-O-nrte),     a 

xuver  j.errtu,es,    8.<lcs  of  a  val]ey  xvivuii  Veronese  v\1Uge    of    NorA 

through  which  a  river  flows,  formed  by  Italy  14  miles  northwest  of  Verona,  be- 

the  action  of  the  water  when   the  river  tween   Lake   Garda   and   the   right  bank 

bed   had  a   higher  elevation  at  some  re-  of   the   Adige,   whete  Napoleon   defeated 

mote  period.  Alvinczy  on  January  14,  1707. 

Hi ver- tortoise     a  nnnie  of  a  family  T*ix  Dollar     the    Engliah    way    of 

juver  lurcoise,    of  tortoisos  thnt  are  iux  .uouar,    ^ting^ne   OM£*M  rf 

aquatic  in  their  habits,  coming  to  shore  different  silver  coins  used  in  varioui 
only  to  deposit  their  eggs.  They  are  European  states,  as  the  riasdaler  of  Den- 
exclusively  carnivorous,  subsisting  on  mark =53  cents;  the  Swedish  riksdalerzz 
fishes,   reptiles,   birds,  etc.     The  edges  of  27  cents. 

the  mandible  are  so  sharp  and  firm  that  TtizZlO  (rit's«H»,  David,  a  native  of 
they  can  easily  snap  off  a  man's  finger.  Turin,   who  came   to   Scotland 

Well-known   species   are    the   soft-shelled  in   loOi  in  the  train  of  the  ambassador 

turtle  (Trionyx  fcrox)  and  the  large  and  from    Savoy,  and  soon   became  so  great 

fierce  snapping   turtle    (Chclydra  serpen-  a   favorite  with   the  queen   that  he  was 

Una)    of    America.     (See    tinapping-tur-  appointed  her  secretary  for  foreign  lan- 

tlr.)     They    inhabit    almost    everj*    river  guages.     (See   Mary   Stuart.)     He  db- 

ii nd  lake   in  the  warmer  regions  in   the  Unction   with   which   he  was   treated  by 

Old  and   New   Worlds,  and   are  particu-  his  mistress  scon  excited  the  envy  of  the 

lurly  phntiful  in  the  Ganges,  where  they  nobles  and  the  jealousy  of  Darnley.    A 

prey  on   human   bodies.  conspiracy,   with    the   king   at   Its   head, 

Rivet      (riv'ct),   a    short   metallic   pin  was  formed  for  his  destruction,  and  be* 

or  bolt  passing  through  a  hole  fore  he  had  enjoyed  two  yean  of  court 
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fevw  the  Lord  Rnthven  and  others  of  stand,  has  been  estimated  at  1  in  40. 
Ma  party  ware  introduced  by  Darnley  The  width  of  the  road  is  also  a  very  im- 
tato  the  Queen's  apartment,  where  they  portant  consideration  as  bearing  both  on 
killed  the  object  of  their  revenge,  March  the  original  cost  and  on  the  perma- 
0,  1D68.  nent  maintenance.  A  properly-construct- 
Pa  (r6),  the  name  given  a  new  artificial  ed  road,  besides  a  foundation,  consists  of 
wm9  language,  first  proposed  in  1906.  two  layers,  an  upper  and  under.  After 
Tills  rejects  all  root  words  and  is  based  a  good  foundation  is  obtained  the  laying 
solely  on  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  of  a  base,  the  best  material  being  con- 
making  these  absolutely  phonetic.  No  crete  of  gravel  and  lime,  gives  durability 
accents  or  diacritical  marks  are  used,  to  the  road.  Upon  this  base  the  actual 
ITiub  Initial  '  A '  denotes  a  pronoun,  *  ab  '  roadway  is  laid  with  a  slight  inclination- 
indicating  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  from  the  center  to  the  sides  for  the  pur- 
*abc,'  this  pronoun  in  the  nominative  pose  of  drainage.  Before  the  time  of 
case.  So.  '  E '  denotes  verb,  and  is  aim-  McAdam  it  was  customary  to  use  broken 
ilarly  varied  by  added  letters  for  the  va-  stones  of  different  sizes  to  form  the  road- 
ried  grammatical  or  other  requisites,  way,  the  consequence  being  that  in  course 
This  is  claimed  to  be  the  scientific  man-  of  time  the  smaller  stones  sank,  making 
ner  of  word  building.  the  road  rough  and  dangerous.  McAdam 
Roach,  (r0**!  Leuciicus  rutilua),  a  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  (see 
species  of  fresh-water  fish  of  lie  Adam)  introduced  the  principle  of 
the  carp  family  (Cyprinidae),  found  in  using  stones  of  uniform  sire  from  top 
many  parts  of  Europe.  Their  average  to  bottom.  (See  also  Pavement.)  The 
length  is  about  9  or  10  inches.  They  are  general  superintendence  of  roadways  is 
of  a  grayish-green  color,  the  abdomen  usually  exercised  by  the  government  of  a 
being  silvery  white  and  the  fins  red.  country,  but  it  entrusts  the  execution  of 
The  average  weight  of  the  roach  is  under  its  enactments  to  local  authorities.  High- 
1  lb.,  and  though  a  favorite  with  anglers,  ways  are  public  roads  which  every  citizen 
it  is  not  much  esteemed  for  the  table,  has  a  right  to  use.  They  are  constituted 
Allied  fishes  receive  the  same  name  in  by  prescription,  by  act  of  legislature, 
America.  or  by  dedication  to  the  public  use. 
BrOfl.d  (r0**).  an  artificial  avenue  of  What  is  known  as  the  rule  of  the  road  is 
^^  travel  formed  through  a  country  that  in  passing  other  horsemen  or  car- 
for  the  accommodation  of  travelers  and  riages,  when  going  in  the  opposite  direc- 
the  carriage  of  commodities.  Though  tion,  the  rider  or  driver  in  America  must 
the  Romans  set  an  example  as  road-  pass  on  the  right;  if  going  in  the  same 
builders,  some  of  their  public  highways  direction,  he  passes  to  the  left ;  in  Eng- 
being  yet  serviceable,  the  roads  through-  land  he  always  passes  on  the  left  of  the 
out  most  of  Europe  were  in  a  wretched  other.  The  development  of  roads  is  now 
condition  till  towards  the  end  of  the  attracting  much  attention  in  the  United 
eighteenth  century.  France  was  in  ad-  States,  the  national  and  state  govern- 
vance  of  other  countries  in  roadmaking;  ments  taking  part  in  financing  an  exten- 
in  England  and  the  United  States  a  do-  sive  system  of  well-built  roads,  the  cost 
cided  improvement  of  the  highways  did  of  those  being  estimated  in  1015  to  have 
not  begin  until  the  nineteenth  century,  reached  $2T>0,000,000.  The  general  gov- 
The  first  important  point  to  be  con  si  d-  eminent  has  long  taken  part  in  this  work 
f»red  in  roadmaking  is  the  route  to  be  and  now  proposes  to  add  largely  to  its 
followed,  a  matter  in  which  natural  ob-  activity  in  this  direction.  Of  such  gov- 
structions  and  inequalities  of  level  have  ernment  roads  the  most  notable  was  that 
to  be  taken  into  account,  besides  the  begun  in  18011,  its  first  section  running 
question  of  directness  of  route,  the  devia-  from  Cumberland,  Md„  to  Wheeling,  Va. 
tions  advisable  in  order  to  accommodate  It  was  continued  until  it  finally  was  car- 
certain  centers  of  population,  the  ex-  ried  to  the  Mississippi  by  aid  of  state 
pense  of  upkeep,  etc.  Natural  obstruc-  funds,  it  constituting  a  broad  and  solid 
tions  are  overcome  by  special  con-  road  much  used  in  the  westward  flow 
trivanccs,  such  as  bridges,  embankments,  of  population.  For  other  projects  in  this 
tunnels,  etc.  When  diversities  of  level  direction,  under  national  and  state  enter- 
are  necessary,  road-engineers  fix  the  nrise,  see  Dixie  I  fifth  tray  and  Lincoln 
degree  of  inclination  at  the  lowest  po*"  Highway.  In  191*1  the  national  govern- 
sible  point.  Telford  estimated  the  maxi-  tnent  appropriated  $S5.0O<U>0<>  for  road 
mum  inclination  of  a  road  to  be  1  in  improvement.  $10,000  of  this  being  for 
24,  but  except  in  extreme  cases  it  is  roads  in  National  Parks  and  Forests, 
considered  tetter  that  it  should  not  ex-  the  remainder  to  be  used  during  the  com* 
cecd  1  in  ."().  The  anqle  of  repo**,  or  ing  five  years  in  aid  of  state  road  build- 
maximum  slope  on  which  a  carriage  will  ing;  each  state  aided  by  the  government 
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being  required  t"  appropriate  an  equal  Robbery  (*ob'er-i)t  a  felonious  and 
sum  from  its  own  funds.  J  forcible  taking  away  an- 
Ho  an  Tift  (ro-an),  a  town  in  France,  other  man's  goods  or  money  from  bis 
j*uaii  department  of  the  I,oire.  on  person,  presence,  or  estate  by  violence 
the  left  hank  of  the  Loire,  which  is  or  nutting  him  in  fear.  Violence  or  in- 
here navigable,  40  miles  x.  w.  of  Lyons,  timidation  is  the  criterion  which  dis- 
It  is  nn  important  railway  cantor,  and  tinguishes  robbery  from  other  larcenies; 
manufactures  woolen,  linen  and  cotton  and  it  is  sufficient  that  so  much  force  or 
goods.     Top.   (11*11)   .'J<vT.)7.  threatening,  by  word  or  gesture,  is  used 

ItnATinlrP  frf/an-ok),  a  city  of  Vir-  »s  mi*ht  crPat«  *n  apprehension  of 
UrOailOKe     Khlia   Hitll|ltwl  un  thl.  Roail.  danger,  sons  to  lead  a  man  to  part  with 

okc  River   between    the   Blue   Itidge   and  his  property  against  his  will.     Highway 

Alleghany   mountains.     It   is   in    u   fruit,  robbery,  or  the  forcible  taking  of  pron- 

general  farming,  stock  raising  and  minim;  *«"ty  fr.ol»  travelers,  in  many  countries  is 

region  and  has  verv  extensive  locomotive  a    capital    offense,    and    in    all    civilised 

and  car  works,   steel   and   iron   mnnufne-  countries  is  severely  punished, 

tures,  silk  and  woodworking  factories,  B»Obbift,  i»  ili*  *>ELLA-  See  Delia 
canneries,  ete.     The  Virginia  College  for  '        ,  ?.     *'    ^  ,        .  XT  . 

Young  Ladies  is  here.  There  are  mineral  Robert  (rob*rt)»  Dake  of  Normandy, 
springs  in  vicinity,  and  it  is  a  health  re-  surnamed    the   DevU,   was   the 

sort  with  a  large  sanitarium.    It  is  served  younger  son  of  Duke  Richard  II   by  his 

bv  tin-  Virginia  and  the  Norfolk  &  West-  marriage    with    Judith,    a    daughter    of 

ern     railroads.       Top.      (11)10)     :U,874 ;  Count  Godfrey  of  Brittany.     In  1027  he 

(lU'JO)  50  K 12.  succeeded  his  elder  brother,  Richard  III, 

■RnrninlrP     im-nii-uk').  a  river.  United  EJ,om«bef  i8  <*»****  £ith  ^avl?*  P^ned. 

JtOailOKe     states/in    Virginia  and  The   nrst  years  of  his  government   were 

North   Carolina.     It  Hows  chiefly  south-  employed  in  bringing  his  rebellious  vas- 

east,    and    after   a    course   of  about  250  «? Is  »*<>  subjection    and I  he  then  restored 

miles  fulls  into  Albemarle  Sound.     It  is  C.ount  Baldwin  of  glanders  to  his  states, 

tidal  for  75  miles  and   is  navigable  for  assisted  Henry  I,  king  of  France,  against 

double  that  distance  for  small  vessels.  )»■     m?JJ,ler    fonstantia,     and     humbled 

"RnflriTio-  during),  in  horses,  is  a  dis-  <  0llnt  °th°  °f  Sf111!?1?*  In  V3*  bii 
JDvOanng     p|lJI0     J*)ff   tlie     iu.rve8     and    "wt    was   wr*cked    off  Jersey    while   on 

muscles  of  the*  larynx   which   causes  an  its     way     to     England     to    support    his 

obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air.  giving  nephews     Alfred    and  .Edward     against 

rise,  when  the  horse  is  brisklv  exercised,  J/inute.    wh.°    had    "eluded    them    from 

to   the    peculiar   sound    from*  which    the  «fe    8Ucce8s»on    t0    the    English    throne. 

disease  derives  its  name  Hereupon    he    concluded    a     truce    with 

■PnastinP*   (rost'iiig).'  the   cooking   of  Canu.te',b7  which  the  two  princes  were 

XtutiSUHg    meat   ^     tno>  (jjPM,t  action  promised   half  of  England.     In    1038  he 

of  fire— that  is,  bv  drv  heat,  either  be-  8ef  out  to  visit  the  holy  places,  and 
fore  the  lire  or  in  nn  oven.  Roasting  subsequently  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
before  an  open  fire  is  considered  prefer-  Jerusalem  on  foot.  While  returning  he 
able  to  roasting  in  an  oven  (which  is  di<1<1  .suddenly  at  Nics?n  in  Asia  Minor 
analogous  to  baking),  on  account  of  the  <lCia.>),  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
free  ventilation  to  which  it  exposes  the  poisoned  by  his  servants.  His  heroic 
meat  during  the  process.  The  appa-  deeds  and  penance  have  given  rise  to 
rutin*  in  most  kitchens  for  open  roasting  numerous  stories.  William  the  Con- 
are  a  lire,  a  pit,  a  contrivance  for  turn-  queror  was  his  son. 
ing  the  meat  to  present  all  sides  of  it  Jtobcrt  I.  ^°  ^ruoe*  Robert. 
alternately     to     the     fire,     a     w  reen     to  " 

economize  the  heat,  and  a  saucepan  to  Jtobcrt  II  ^n&  °*  Scotland,  was 
catch  the  dripping.  The  lire  must  be  '  the  son  of  Marjory, 
kept  even  and  bright  throughout.  Dur-  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  of  Wal- 
ing the  process  of  roasting  the  meat  ter,  steward  of  Scotland,  and  was  thus 
should  be  basted  with  the  dripping  to  the  first  of  the  Stewart  or  Stuart  kings. 
keep  it  soft  and  allow  the  heat  to  pene-  He  was  born  In  1316,  and  was  recognised 
trate.  The  desinibilitv  of  roasting  as  by  parliament  in  1318  as  heir  to  the 
compared  with  boiling  is  that  it  retains  crown.  On  the  death  of  David  II  be 
the  saline  ingredients  of  the  meat.  The  was  crowned  at  Scone,  March  20.  1371. 
time  allowed  for  roasting  is  roughly  He  had  long  acted  as  regent,  and  had 
estimated  nt  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  done  good  service  in  the  English  wars. 
1  lb.  of  nie.-it  Longer  time  is  required  An  act  of  parliament  in  1375  settled  thw 
in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  for  new  crown  on  his  sons  by  his  first  wife  Elisn- 
than  old  killed  meat.  both  Mure  of  Kowallan,  though  Ulegiti- 


mate   by   ecclesiastical   law.     his    reign  nrancnes  01  nis  art,  ne  pursued  tns 

was  oompantivelj  a  peaceful  one,  one  of  of  drawing  and  painting.     In  1826  he  ex- 

tiat  chief events  belnf  the  battle  of  Otter-  nibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  views  of 

KB.    He  died  in  1890.  the   cathedrals   of   Rouen   and    Amiens. 

1**-+  TTT  King  of  Scotland,  eld-  His  works  include  Picturesque  Sketch* 
www  ***•  tst  son  of  the  preced-  in  Spain,  Sketches  in  the  Holy  Land  and 
Jag.  was  born  in  1840  and  was  orig-  Syria,  and  Italy—CUueioali  Historioai 
iaaUy  called  John,  bat  changed  his  name  and  Picturesque. 
am  his  coronation,  in  1390.  Having  Rnhertfi  Frederick  Sleigh,  Loan, 
bean  lamed  by  accident,  he  was  unable  4WWViW,>  was  born  at  Gawnpore,  In- 
to engage  in  military  pursuits,  and  he  dia,  in  1832.  He  entered  the  army  and 
trusted  the  management  of  affairs  al-  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  Bengal  Artil- 
most  entirely  to  his  brother,  whom  he  lery  in  1861;  a  captain  in  1800.  Ho 
created  Duke  of  Albany.  In  1308  gained  the  Victoria  Cross  in  the  Indian 
Albany  was  compelled  to  resign  his  of-  mutiny,  and  was  made  brevet-major.  Ho 
tea  by  a  party  who  wished  to  con  for  it  took  part  in  the  Abyssinian  campaign, 
on  the  king's  eldest  son,  David,  Duke  of  1867-68;  served  in  the  Lushai  expedi* 
Rothesay.  War  was  renewed  with  Eng-  Hon ;  commanded  a  column  in  the  Afghan 
land,  and  the  battle  of  Homildon  Hill,  War  of  1878,  and  utterly  defeated  Yakub 
September  14,  1402,  resulted  in  a  dis-  Khan.  As  a  reward  for  these  services  he 
astrons  defeat  of  the  Scots.  In  thin  year  was  created  a  baronet  and  received 
the  Duke  of  Rothesay  died  in  Falkland  "the  command  of  the  Indian  army,  1885. 
Castle,  where  he  had  been  imprisoned;  He  was  afterwards  commander-in-chief 
and  it  was  commonly  believed  that  he  of  the  Irish  forces,  and  in  1900  was  ap» 
was  starved  to  death  at  the  instigation  pointed  to  a  like  position  of  the  British 
of  Albany.  Dread  of  Albany,  who  had  forces  in  the  Boer  War.  He  returned  in 
recovered  the  regency,  induced  the  king  1001,  was  made  an  earl  and  succeeded 
to  send  his  second  son,  James,  to  France  Lord  Wolseley  as  commander-in-chief  of 
in  1406;  but  the  vessel  which  carried  the  British  armies.  He  died  November 
him  was  captured  by  the  English,  ana  14,  1014,  while  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
Henry  IV  long  detained  him  as  a  pris-  the  British  army  in  France. 

oner.     Soon  after  this  event  Robert  died  PnKarfe     EDMUWD  QuiNCT,  an  Ameri- 
(1406).  UrODWTS,  can  merely  ^^  in  Port8. 

Robert  of  Gloucester    an    Engl**"  mouth,  N.  HM  in  1706 ;  died  in  1864.    He 
HAiueri,  ui  uuuucesier,    historlanf  i8  wa8   the   firgt   American   diplomatist   to 

supposed  to  have  been  a  monk  in  the  visit  Asia- 
abbey  of  Gloucester  during  the  reign  of  Port  Aria  Ellis  Henby,  an  American 
Edword  I,  but  of  his  private  history  lfcUUBIlB>  editor,  born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.t 
nothing  is  known.  His  Hintory  of  in  1S27.  He  was  editor  and  part-propri- 
England,  in  verse,  extends  from  tho  etor  of  the  Utica  Morning  Herald.  1851- 
period  of  the  fabulous  Brutus  to  about  80;  served  in  Congress  1S71-73.  was  as- 
A.D.  1300,  and  its  language  is  the  transi-  sistaut-treasurer  of  the  1'nited  States, 
tion  stage  of  English  previous  to  Chaucer.  1881M.M,  and  treasurer,  1S!)7-1MT> :  was 
Its  chief  value  is  as  one  of  the  monu-  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National 
ments  of  the  English  of  this  period.  Conventions  of  1864  and  1868. 

Roberts     Ciiaklkh   George    Douglas, 

'    a   Canadian  author,  bon 
Dough 
was    i 
College 
econonn 
Thc_ 
1805.     1 1 i.n      iHM'in.s      \nuui.      in      mverm  v..«.  -A«.  permitted 


are  The 11  cart  of  the  Ancient   Wood,  The  Robcrt801l  tefefiJS       k      «5££ted 
Kindred    of    the     Wild,    Hunter*    of    the  v  i^^^SJ!**   i«   iQirf? 

Silence*    etc  preacher,  was  born  in  London  in  181a 

T>rtU  ic      Damp    iminter   was  horn  In   He  matriculated  at  Oxford,  inl837;  was 
EobertS,    i^ft^^  «"»*    at    Christ    Chnrch.    Cbeltjnham, 

paints,  but,  vMth  a  view  to  .he  higher  Chapel,  Brighton,  to  1847;  and  teld  this 


rbarce  with  increasing  fame  us  a  preacher  ' 
UN  his  death  in  18X1.  [lis  views  on  Ibc 
Kubbath,  [he  atonement,  baptism,  and  in- 
spiration were  assailed  as  unorthodox, 
Slid  be  was  accused  oi  preaching  democ- 
racy and  socialism. 

Robertson.  J«*BPH-  n  frotthh  uti- 

™""'  qunrv,  was  born  at  Ab- 
erdeen in  1810;  .lied  in  1800.  lie  was 
educated  nt  tlie  school  of  Uriuy,  nt  Aber- 
deen Grammar  School,  nnd  Miii-isclm! 
College.  Aberdeen,  [n  1S:Ci  lie  published 
a  humorous  Guide  to  Dcrxide,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  John  Brown.  After  serv- 
ins  as  editor  of  several  Scottish  news- 
papers he  became  curator  of  the  histori- 
rol  department  of  the  Register  House. 
The  University  of  K.linbnrgh  conferred 
on  him  the  decree  of  LL.1>.  in  1804. 
His  works  include  the  Hook  of  lion- 
Accord,  nn  nrchu'ologicai  and  historical 
Kiiide  to  Aberdeen  (ls:;!>i.  HUtiirie*  and 
.t(iri'juiiic»  uj  !/•'■  I'ounlie*  of  Aberdeen 
and  Banff  ( lS*:j-<Ei  i ,  iriroitorj/  of 
Vurrn     Mara'*     JrinU     anil      Furniture 


Two 


after 


HW 


Hid  Co: 


( isia; 


Wil 


Kobertson,  «g«  aiiHThS 

in  1«K>:  died  in  1871.  His  parents  be- 
inu  actors,  he  early  went  on  the  stage, 
but  was  never  a  success.  In  1853  he 
settled  in  London,  where  for  several 
years  be  struggled  on  wiib  light  litera- 
ture. In  1SH4  be  bad  considerable  suc- 
cess with  Iln rid  Gurnet,  a  play  pro- 
duced by  Solherti ;  but  bis  fame  rests 
on  a  series  of  plays  produced  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales"  Theater  ( lSIJii-70i . 
including  Our;  Cute.  I'lau,  Schtwl.  and 
.1/.  /'.  Though  sneered  at  on  their  pro- 
duel  inn  by  certain  critics,  nnd  nick- 
named '  ciip-niid-saucer  dramas.'  tbey  de- 
xervcdly  M-cDri'd  ;i  pei-inimenl  jihev  on  I  lie 
suit"'.  Hi-  JJiirj.ii.:.  1  hratnatir  Work* 
1-2    vols.  I    were    published   in    18110  by   Ids 

celebrated 


historiogrnphe 
Hkloru   of   II 

ni>« red  Id  IiOI!,  his  Htitory  of  .lm  erica 
..r.-l  .u  iT-il  i»  «Ut,.r.^«J  /*#. 
guisition  Concerning  the  Knowledge  tckick 
the  A»ct>n(«  had  of  India.  As  nn  his- 
torian be  Is  admired  for  skilful  and 
luminous  arrangement,  distinct  new  of 
narrative,  and  highly  graphical  dracrip- 
tion.  Mia  at  vie  is  pure,  dignified,  nod 
perspicuous.     He  died  In  June.  17513. 

Robespierre  g2mtf3£iJ£AJ£ 

KEFii  Isidore,  was  born  at  Arms  in 
1758,  and  was  the  bod  of  an  ndvncate. 
He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  l^ouis- 
le-Grand  at  Paris.  He  afterwards  prne- 
ticed  as  an  advocate  at  Arras,  and  held 
for  a  short  period  the  position  of  judge 
in  the  bishop's  diocese.  In  1781)  he  was 
elected  deputy  to  the  States-general,  and 
was  a  zealous  supporter  of  democratic 
" ~      At    this    time    be    became    a 


Robertson,  JJ'JJ 

bom    al     lh.rlhwU-1 
ivh.r.-  Ids  fjiilu-r  wi 


[■:.i 


M  ■  i  i  m  i  1 1  en  1 1  nhi-  ■  p  1  r  m . 


nnd  in  I7l:t  i 
nf  <:iad~muii 
sin   ul.lain.-d   a 


plctiun  of  his  course 

lass    .,f    Edinburgh. 

lb se  1„  prench  in 

as   present. ■.!    to    the  prominent    member    of    the    Jacobins    and 

ill     East     I^.tliian.  oilier      revolutionary     clubs.      Id      Slrlrrb. 

i    nsi'-'iiileucv    in    the  17111.  he  was  appointed  public  accuser  to 

the  Church  of  Set-  the    Xew    C.uiMs    of    Judicature,      lie    re- 

id    by    bis    il^ju.  i.e.-   and    great    lalent*  uiainiil     in     the    background     during    the 

public     business,     which.    exerted     in  ScptemlsT    wiisnitt-ri-M   of    17112.    which    be 

or     of     Ciiwrvaihe     principle,     gave  assisi,..|     in    planning,    leaving    the    wort 

ii  for  a  hing  time  the  lead  in  the  ecel.-s-  with    Marat    and    llantou.      In    the    aame 

ii. .it    politic-,    of   S.-oilan.l.     His    Hi*-  month   he  was   elected   a   member  of  the 

ii    :f    Srotlaml    lluriiiij    Ihr.    iltimtt   of  Convention,      ft  lid      in      the      proceeding* 

■  —     "aru    and    King   Jamm    VI    an  against    [.nut*  XVI  distinguished  himself 

1 731*    (two    vols.    4ioi.     This  by    the   relentless   rancor  with   which   bt 


ftofain  Xoohambean 

apposed  every  proposal  to  avert  or  delay  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  fare 

the  fatal  result    On  March  19,  1794,  the  riae  to  a  work  of  great  value,  Biblical 

Heterttsts   (ate  Hitort)   fell  victims  to  Reeearche*   in    Palestine,    Mount   Sinai, 

Mb  jealousy.    Eleven  days  later  he  caused  and  Arabia  Petrwa  (1841).    He  died  in 

the  arrest  of  Danton,  who.  after  a  trial  1863. 

of  three  days,  was  guillotined,  together  'RAriinftnn     John  (1576-1025).  the 

with  Camilla  Deanxmlins,  on  April  5th.  iM>Dinson,    pagtor    *of     the     I4jprim 

Robespierre's  power  now  seemed  to  be  Fathers,  an  English  Non-conformist,  born 
completely  established,  and  the  Reign  of  probably  in  Lincolnshire.  At  firxt  affili- 
Terror  was  at  Its  height  On  June  8,  ated  with  the  Puritans,  who  wished  to 
1794*  he,  aa  president  of  the  Convention,  reform  the  Church  of  England,  he  came 
made  the  convention  decree  the  existence  out  for  complete  separation,  and  to  escape 
of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  on  the  same  persecution  fled  to  Holland  in  1008.  There 
day  he  celebrated  the  Feast  of  the  Su-  His  followers  joined  him,  remaining  under 
preme  Being.  In  the  meantime  a  party  his  guidance  until  1020,  when  they  set 
in  the  Convention  was  formed  against  sail  for  England  in  the  Speedwell  and  for 
Robespierre,  and  on  July  27  he  was  America  in  the  Mayflower.  He  had  hoped 
openly  accused  of  despotism.  A  decree  to  follow  the  IMlgrims,  but  died  at  Leyden, 
of  arrest  was  carried  against  him,  and  he  March  1.  1025.  (See  Plymouth,  Mush., 
was  thrown  into  the  Luxembourg  prison.  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  Mayflower.) 
He  was  released  by  his  keeper  on  the  Robinson  ClTlSOe  a  celebrated  to- 
night of  the  same  day,  and  conducted  to  -*VM  uwu  wamto,  mance,  written 
the  Hall  of  Commune,  where  his  sup-  by  the  well-known  Defoe  and  published 
porters  were  collected.  On  the  following  in  1719.  See  Defoe. 
day  Barras  was  sent  with  an  armed  force  Rob  RrOV  ^.rob  ro*  *  t0A*  *8*  *  Robert 
to  effect  his  arrest.  Robespierre's  follow-  **VM  '  tne  Red'),  a  celebrated 
era  deserted  him,  and  he  was  guillotined  Highland  freebooter,  born  about  ltkJO, 
on  July  27,  1794,  together  with  some  whose  true  name  was  Robert  Macgregor, 
twenty-three  of  his  supporters.  The  tend-  but  who  assumed  his  mother's  family 
ency  with  modern  writers  is  to  modify  name,  Campbell,  on  account  of  the  out- 
the  character  for  infamy  which  at  one  la  wry  of  the  clan  Macgregor  by  the 
time  obtained  regarding  Robespierre.  Scotch  parliament  in  1002.  He  became 
Rnhin  (rob'in).  a  name  given  to  sev-  a  partisan  of  the  Pretender  in  the  re- 
**VUX1*  eral  birds,  more  especially  to  bellion  of  1715.  The  Duke  of  Montrose 
the  robin  redbreast  of  Europe  (see  Red-  seized  his  estate,  which  caused  him  to 
breast)  and  to  an  American  species  of  engage  in  a  brigandish  war  of  reprisals 
blackbird  (MerUla  migratoria),  as  also  for  many  years.  He  became  widely 
to  the  bluebird  of  America.  See  Blue-  celebrated  for  his  exploits,  and  Is  the 
bird.  hero  of  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Scott's 

AwvMAu.  wwuiviivn.  T^OO      *  fabulous  bird  of  Immense  sis* 

H-nrriri  TTnnd      See  Hood,  Robin.  '     and    strength,     which     is    men* 

JLOD1II  HOOC1.  Uoned  ^  the  Arn^n  yight9  Entertain* 

SobinifL     See  Locust-tree.  ments.    A  belief  in  it  was  spread  in  Eu« 

J*v          *•  rope  during  the  middle  ages,  having  been 

Robins    (rob'inz),  Benjamin,  mathe-  brought  from  the  East  probably  as  a  con- 

*^             matician   and   artillerist,   waa  sequence  of  the  Crusades, 

born  at  Bath,  England,  in  1707.     He  was  TLoO&mbole     (rok'am-bdl:    Allium 

self-educated,  and  attained  an  extraordl-  **vv«*****'v*^    Mcorodoprdsum  ),    a    spe- 

nary   knowledge  of  mathematics,   a  sub-  cles    of   onion,    ha  vine    bulbs    resembling 

ject    which    be    taught    in    London.     He  those  of  the  garlic     It  is  cultivated  for 

also  made  experiments  on  projectiles,  and  the  same  purposes,  and  is  considered  aa 

his  chief   work,    the   Xvw   Principle*  of  having  a  more  delicate  flavor. 

Gunnery,    appeared    in    1742.     In    1749  RoGOellft      ***•  ^^Atf. 

he  became  engineer-in-chief  to   the  East  **vvv,?**w# 

India    Company,    and    fortified    Madras,  aRn/>rtnrn'h#fiTi       (ro-shan-bo).  JEAif 

where  he  died  of  fever  in  1751.    He  is  *■**»«"»"«»»     Baptist*    Donaton 

believed  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  prep-  DC    Vimeub,    Count    de.     Marshal    of 

aration  of  the  narrative  of  Anson's  Toy-  France,  born  In  1725,  entered  the  French 

age  Round  the  World  (1740-44).  army    in    1742,    distinguished   himself   In 

P-nhirt&rm    (  rob'in -son),     Edward  the  Seven  Years'  war,  and  became  field- 

JVOUinsuu    (nU)lu.al  Bcholar),  was  marshal   In    1701.     In    1780-82   he  com- 

t>orn    at    Southington,    Connecticut,    In  manded  the  French  forces  sent  to  aid  the 

17'.t4.     After   serving  as  a  professor  of  revolted  British  colonists  in  America.    Ha 

Pibical  literature  at  Andover,  ha  made  a  heoam  governor  of  ArtoJa  and  Pk*rdy» 


Kochdale 


Rochester 


and  subsequently  of  AlHacc,  was  made  a 
marshal  in  17SMJ,  and  commanded  the 
army  of  the  north  in  1702.  During  the 
Kcign  of  Terror  lie  narrowly  escaped  the 
guillotine,     lie  died  in  1KU7. 

B0Chdaleir,,1?'daU\a  m"nidl>al  and 
*^wv  parliamentary      borough     of 

England,  in  Lancashire,  1(1  miles  N.  N.  E. 

of   Manchester.     Kochdale   is   a  place   of 

considerable    antiquity,    and     was    early 

noted  for  its  woolen  manufactures,  which 

nave    remained    a    chief    staple    till    the 

?iresent  day.  Cotton  is  extensively  manu- 
actured,  and  there  are  also  foundries, 
machine-shops,  etc..  while  in  the  neigh- 
borhood are  quarries  of  freestone  and  ex- 
tensive collieries.  The  town  is  irregularly 
built,  and  has  many  narrow  streets,  but 
of  late  years  has  been  much  improved. 
The  parish  church  (St.  Chad),  of  the 
twelfth  century,  situated  on  an  eminence, 
is  approached  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
town  by  a  flight  of  1'Jli  steps.  The  town- 
hall  is  a  line  modern  building,  and  there 
is  a  handsome  free  library.  Kochdale  is 
♦he  center  of  the  cooperative  movement, 
wnich  originated  there  in  1814.  By 
means  of  canals  it  has  a  water  communi- 
cation with  all  the  industrial  centers  of 
the  north  of  England.  Top.  (101 1) 
!I1.437. 

PnnliAfnrf  (rosh-for),  or  Rocuefokt- 
XVULHC1UII  sur_Mkr  a  strougly  forti- 
fied seaport  and  naval  arsenal  of  France. 
in  the  department  of  Charente-Inferieurc, 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  Charcnte.  nln  ut 
J)  miles  above  its  mouth,  20  miles  south 
of  I. a  Kochelle.  It  stands  mostly  mi  a 
low  swampy  flat,  is  regulaiiy  built,  and 
is  siirrounded  by  ramparts.  In  the  mili- 
tary port  the  largest  vessels  lloat  at  all 
times.  Attached  to  it  arc  shipyards, 
workshops,  and  storehouses  i.f  various 
kinds.  A  large  naval  hospital  is  i>ut<ddi» 
the  town.  There  is  a  good  trade  in  col- 
onial  produce,  wine,  brandy,  etc.  Pop. 
(P.llll  :«.4P.». 

■Rnr»hpfnrt(r,,sh  f,,r^  "•■'■>'«*  < Vlr- 
Aouieiori.IIIK    Ulsv%l     mAUi/,m    |Ii; 

Kociikfokt-I.ivayi.  a  French  j- unnilM. 
dramatist,  and  politieian.  bom  .it  Paris 
in  ls:jn.  Ilftv  hi.  at  iir^t  vf..ii.-.|  i.i.vli 
cine,  but  ■  u  the  d'-.ith  of  hi*  l':ifiiei\  in 
ls,*)l.  he  obtained  ji  |i.i>t  in  i:n»  prefei-ture. 
Ill  1S.V.»  he  wrote  for  the  I'litirirnri.  uu*\ 
he  iN'eaiue  on«'  of  the  p'-iueipnl  writers 
on  the  I'i'ntyit.  HaviiiL;  been  dUiuis*cd 
from  the  l:ift-r  po«f  by  or.h-r  of  the  minis- 
try,     lie      f«  Utl  leil     ;|      Wei'KI.V      [Mpi-I'     called 

Ln  [.mitt  mr  in  l^ils,  in  wh'-'h  in-  vigor- 
ously atfaeked  ll»e  ♦  luperoi-  an-l  tic  minis- 
try. If  was  si-i/e.|  i«:ir!v  in  it-  eaidr  by 
the  police,  ainl  poi-hefoit  was  tineil  and 
imprisoned.  In  1M!1*  he  was  returned  to 
the   legislative  assembly    by    the   first  ar- 


rondissennnt  ».f  Paris.  He  then  started 
a  new  paper,  the  Marseillaiuc,  and  for  iU 
attacks  on  the  imperial  family  he  was 
senteiircd  to  six  months*  imprisonment 
in  January,  1S70.  After  Sedan  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  government  of 
National  Defense.  He  tied  from  Paris 
in  May.  1S71.  when  he  foresaw  the  end 
of  the  Commune,  of  which  he  had  been  a 
vigorous  supporter,  but  was  arrested  by 
the  Versailles  government  and  sentenced 
to  transportation  to  New  Caledonia.  He 
escaped  in  1S74,  and  after  the  general 
amnesty  of  1SS0  returned  to  Paris  (July 
12),  where  he  founded  his  new  journal, 
the  Iiitransie/cant.  He  was  returned  as 
deputy  by  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
but  resign ed  his  seat  in  February.  1886. 
He  published  The  Adrenttiret  of  if* 
Life   (1S8MJ). 

Rochefoucauld,  5JA»?OIiD5 

liorhcfoucauld. 

Rochejaquelein,  JFro&%J£ 

HapIipIIp  (ro-shell).  La,  a  fortified 
xwuuieiie  filWQ    aud    8eaportt    France, 

capital  of  the  department  of  Charente- 
Infeiieure,  on  the  Atlantic.  95  miles  north 
by  west  of  Bordeaux.  The  chief  build- 
ings are  the  cathedral,  town-hall,  ex- 
change,  courts  of  justice,  hospital,  ar- 
sMial.  an!  a  public  library.  The  harbor 
is  easily  accessible  and  commodious.  The 
r>ad.:rca.l  is  protected  by  the  islands  of 
Re  and  <  Mdcron.  La  Hochelle  has  an  ex- 
t n^ive  trade  in  wines,  brandies,  and  co- 
linial  produce.  In  the  religious  wars  it 
\\:is  !.»ng  n  Protestant  stronghold.  It 
stool  an  eight  months'  siege  in  1572,  but 
in  1'J'Js  was  forced  to  surrender  to  Rich- 
e>i<u   aft-  r  a   three  months*  siege.     Pop, 

•  p. mi  >  :m.:;7L 

Rochelle  Salts,  !lr  dVuble  ta?rat# 

tt ""'  of  sodium  and  po- 
ia^iu::i.  crystallizing  in  large  rhombic 
t-i'i-uM.  It  has  a  mild,  hardly  saline 
t-iste.  mid  acts  as  a  laxative. 

Roehes-moutonnees     ^^ h'™£ 

name  given  to  the  rounded  and  smoothed 
In; m p<  of  rock  occurring  in  the  beds  of 
:m«  ;ent  glaciers,  from  their  fancied  re- 
v":uhian<-r  to  the  backs  of  sheep  (mom- 
/on iic.  sheep-like ).  They  have  received 
their  form  and  smoothness  from  the  action 

of   ice. 

Rochester  <*"-ii'«»-tur)f  •  dty,  p«; 

.»*v«/.u.x,»vx,*  luiineutarT  borough,  and 
river  port  in  Kn gland,  in  the  county  of 
Kent.  -'•>  miles  southeast  of  London,  on 
the  Med  way.  adjoining  Chatham.  It  con- 
sists df  Rochester  proper,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  of  Strood  and  part 
of   Frindsbury  parish  on  the  left 


coaunanicKuan  i  w*yc        ny  on  mm  ana  gioss,   ones,  powery,  eca,  are  pro- 

swing-bridge.     1-,  »  -  ts  princi-  ducedT  Pop.  (1020)  6WT. 

pally  of  one  sp  *-~—  ..hich  tra-  TLnnhftfitftr     John  Wilmot,  Eakl  of, 

matt  itioiJ.B.1  ----- »     rm  towards  -«»cac»wr,     a    witty    and    profligtto 

,   end  of  a  ouumw  of   minor  nobleman   of  the  court  of   Charles   II, 
It  was  a  plaoa  of  importance  was  born  in  Oxfordshire  in  1047  or  1648, 

before  the  Roman  period.    The  see  and  educated  at   Wadham  College.    He 

was  founded  by  the  Saxon  king  of  Kent,  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  in  1668. 
■thsJiefft;  who  also  founded  the  cathedral  He  served  in  the  fleet  under  Lord  Sand- 
early  In  the  seventh  century.  This  edifice  wich,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
wan  destiojed  by  the  Danes,  but  was  attack  on  Bergen.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
rebnflt  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  land  he  became  the  personal  friend  and 
century,  and  renovated  in  1827-34.  The  favorite  of  the  king.  His  constitution 
ssaaerve  square  keep,  built  in  the  reign  of  gave  way  under  his  habits  of  drunken- 
the  Conqueror,  still  remains.  Pop.  31,388.  ness  and  debauchery,  and  he  died  in  1680. 
StMheitfir  a  city  of  Minnesota,  county  His  poetical  works  consist  almost  wholly 
jvwunwvw)  9mt  0|  Olmsted  Co..  on  of  satires,  love-songs,  and  drinking- 
Zombro  River,  90  miles  e.  B.  of  St.  Paul,  songs,  many  of  them  being  gems  of  wit 
It  le  in  a  rich  agricultural  region,  and  has  and  fancy,  while  many  of  them  are  dar- 
fionr  mills,  machine  shops,  camera  factory,  ingly  immoral. 

etc;  also  a  surgical  center,  noted  for  its  Pnpho.qnr-YnTi  ( rosh-sur-yon) ,  La* 
hospitals.  Pop.  (1910)  f844;  (1920)  iW>CIie  sur  *°n  formerly  N  a  pc- 
13,722.  l£on  Vendue  and  ItouBnoit  Vendue,  a 

Pn/tViAat at  a  city  of  Strafford  Co.,  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  dep.  of 
AUUiCBbci,  New  Hampshire,  10  miles  Vendee,  on  the  river  Yon,  40  miles  s.  of 
H.  w.  w.  of  Dover.  It  has  large  industries,  Nantes.  It  was  mode  the  capital  of  the 
including  woolens,  blankets,  shoes,  bricks,  department  by  Nai>oleon  I,  in  1807,  being 
etc    Pop.  (1920)  9673.  then  a  mere  village.     Pon.  14.885. 

P/wriefttpr  n  city»  county  seat  of  Rofihpt  (roeh'et),  a  lawn  or  lace  gar- 
AOCnesier,    Monroe  COm  Ncw  York,  on  -IM'cllct      montt  „„mcwhnt  like  the  sur- 

Lake  Ontario  with  a  natural  nort  on  the  pliee    in     shape,     hut     with    dose-fitting 

Genesee  River,   and  on   the  State  Marge  sleeves,  worn  by  bishops  and  other  high 

Canal.    There  are  three  fa'Is  on  the  river,  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 

developing  50.000  horse  power.     It  iH  on  Rnnhprfp      (ro-shct),  I>£sni£  Raoul, 

the  New  York  Central,  Erie.  Lehigh  Vnl-  ^^"^       often    called     Kaout-Roch- 

ley,  Pennsylvania,  and  Buffalo,  Rochester  ette,  a  French  archaeologist,  born  in  1700, 

&  Pittsburgh  railroads.     Among  its  many  for  a  number  of  years  keener  of  medals 

interesting  buildings  are  the  State  Armory,  and  antiquities  at  the  Royal  Library,  and 

the  University  of  Rochester  (with  its  nu-  nrofessor  in  archaeology  at  the  College  de 

merous  buildings  costing  $1,!»00.000),  the  France;   from  18,'W  secretary  of  the  Aead- 

Dental    Dispensary,    Kastman    School    of  emv  of  Fine  Arts.     lie  died  at  Paris  In 

Music,    Chamber   of   Comment    Building,  1M54.    His  principal  works  are:    i/i*fotre 

Court  House.  Mechanics'  Institute.  Cat  ho-  Critique   de   VKtablixxcmmt   den  Colonie* 


cameras,  camera  supplies,  optical  goods,  Letters  on  Ancient  Art  were  translated 
check  protectors,  thermometers,  filing  de-  into  Knglish  by  H.  M.  Westropp,  and 
vices  and  oflice  systems,  and  many  other   published  in  1S«>4. 

Sroducts.  It  leads  the  country  in  the  pro-  Pock  *n  K^0*?.  is  a  term  applied  to 
uction  of  high-class  ivory  buttons;  pro-  ■M'WV*M  nny  considerable  aggregation  of 
duces  (W/r  of  the  typewriter  and  carbon  mineral  matter,  whether  bard  and  mas- 
ribbon;  rank*  fourth  in  the  production  of  sive,  like  granite,  marble,  etc.,  or  friable 
shoeR  and  men's  clothing  (animal  output  and  unconsolidated,  like  clay,  sand,  and 
of  shoes,  $.V>.<MXUMX>:  of  clothing,  $ti<>.-  gravel.  In  i»opular  language,  however.  It 
000.000)  ;  and  is  headquarters  for  the  is  confined  to  any  large  mass  of  stony 
nursery  business.  It  is  a  large  machinery  matter,  as  distinguished  from  soil,  mud, 
center  and  ha*  *.evernl  automobile  facto-  sand,  gravel,  etc. 
ries.     pop.  (liHMi)  HiiMJUX;  <li>10)  218.-  Bnp.k  "Ram      a  mottled  baas   (Amblo- 

Rochester  "  borough  in  Reaver  Co.,  United  States;  found  among  rocks  in 
^*^  '     Pennsylvania,   on   the   N.  streams  and  lakes, 

bank  of  the  Ohio.  '2i\  miles  n.  w.  of  Pitts-  Prkfclc-frrvgtal        See  Quarts. 
burgh.     It   has  natural  gas  and  oil  wells,   **VVIk  «*/»*•*• 


jtocKeieuer  jm>ck  mix 

Rockefeller  (  rok'e-fel-er) ,  J  o  n  N  imparted  to  it  by  means  of  three  curved 
MuvAGigu^  Davidson,  capitalist,  shields  fixed  on  the  base  so  as  to  be  on 
born  at  Rich  ford,  New  York,  July  8,  the  same  side  of  each  vent.  (See  the  ac- 
1839.  A  poor  boy,  he  became  a  clerk  in  companying  figure.)  Rockets  may  be 
a  small  oil-refinery  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  discharged  from  tubes  or  troughs,  or 
the  age  of  19,  showed  great  business  even  laid  on  the  ground.  In  war  rockets 
ability,  and  soon  after  became  partner  in  are  chiefly  used  for 
a  firm  engaged  in  the  oil  business.  His  incendiary  purposes, 
business  developed  and  enlarged  with  for  moral  effect  — 
great  rapidity,  and  in  1870  was  con-  especially  frighten* 
solidated  with  others  as  the  Standard  ing  horses,  and  for 
Oil  Company.  In  1882  the  Standard  Oil  various  irregular  op- 
Trust,  controlling  the  vast  petroleum  erations.  Signal  and  Rocket, 
trade  of  the  United  States,  was  organ-  sky  rockets  are 
ized,  he  being  its  leading  spirit.  Its  small  rockets  formed  of  pasteboard 
methods  were  subsequently  reprobated  cylinders,  filled  with  combustible  ma- 
and  suits  against  it  were  brought  in  the  terials,  which,  when  the  rocket  has  at- 
United  States  courts,  but  it  acquired  vast  tained  its  greatest  height  and  bursts, 
wealth,  and  Rockefeller,  as  its  head,  cast  a  brilliant  light  which  may  be  seen 
finally  retired  from  business  with  a  for-  at  a  great  distance.  For  another  va- 
line estimated  at  many  hundreds  of  mil-  riety  of  rockets  see  Life-rochet*. 
lions.  Since  his  retirement  he  has  given  "Rock-fish  or  Black  Goby  (Go&fct 
great  sums  from  his  enormous  income  for  AVV*/1*'  «">».">*  niger),  a  European  fisL 
educational  and  other  purposes,  including  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  gobies. 
a  total  of  $43,000,000  to  the  General  This  fish  is  found  on  rocky  coasts  chiefly 
Education  Board,  over  $30,000,000  to  the  and  inhabits  the  deeper  rock-pools  left 
University  of  Chicago,  and  large  amounts  after  the  receding  tide.  The  body  is  gen- 
to  various  institutions,  including  liar-  erally  covered  by  an  abundant  mucous  se- 
vard  University,  Yassar  College,  the  In-  ere t ion,  beneath  which  the  small  scales 
stitute  for  Medical  Research.  NVw  York,  covering  the  body  are  almost  concealed. 
eu\  A  great  gift  of  $Km),0<mumm>.  offered  Some  of  the  wrasses  are  also  occasion- 
to  be  used  towards  the  extirpation  of  ally  known  by  the  name  of  'rock-fishes,' 
poverty,  was  chartered  as  the  Koclo-feller  »s  are  also  American  fishes  Of  the  genua 
Foundation  in  l'.n.'J.  8  cor  pec  na.  See  also  Bast. 
Rocket  (»roMicu  iTilra).  n  erucirer-  Pnckford  (rok'ford).  a  dty,  county 
v  ons  plant  of  the  cabbage  XMJLKluru  Hput  of  \vinnebago  Co^ 
genus  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of  Illinois,  on  the  Rock  River,  85  mile*  w.  X. 
Europe.  It  has  a  strong,  disagreeable  w.  of  Chicago,  on  several  railroads.  There 
odor,  an  acrid  and  pungent  taste,  but  is  water  power,  and  the  city  has  extensive 
is  much  esteemed  by  some,  and  especially  manufactures  including  hosiery,  furniture, 
by  the  Italians,  who  use  it  in  their  salads,  agricultural  implements,  gas  engines. 
Its  medicinal  properties  are  antiscorbutic  stoves,  pianos,  milling  and  other  machin- 
aud  stimulant.  The  stem  is  about  U  ery,  mirrors,  silver  plate,  watches,  iron 
foot  high,  rough,  with  soft  hairs,  and  and  brass  goods,  etc.  It  is  the  seat  of 
bearing  long  pinnated  leaves;  the  flowers  IWk ford  College,  for  women  (founded 
are  whitish  or  pale  yellow,  with  violet  1840).  Pop.  (1010)  45,401;  (1820) 
veins.     The  term  rocket  is  also  applied  to  <>T»,(>r»l. 

the  different  species  of  Iltsju'rh  —  crucif-  T>ApVhQTTi'nTftTi      (rok-hamp'tun),    the 

erous    plants    with    purple    flowers,    often  XMW.-lUiaiU|llUii      popt     0f    Central 

cultivated  for  ornament  in  gardens.  Queensland,    on    the    Fitsroy    River,    35 

Rocket      n   Pr°J,vtiIe  consisting  of  an  mile*    from    its    mouth,    connected    with 

w           '     iron    cylinder   filled    with  an  North     Rockhampton     oy     a     handsome 

iullammahlc  composition,   the  reaction  of  bridge.     The  streets  are  wide,  lined  with 

the  gases  produced  by  the  combustion  of  trees,     and     ornamented     with    numerous 

which,  pressing  on  the  head  of  the  rocket,  handsome  buildings.      Port   Alma,  at  the 

serve  to  propel  it  through  the  air.     Uock-  mouth  of  the   Fitsroy,  is  a  fine  natural 

els  were  lirst   used   in   eastern  countries,  harbor.     Rich  gold-fields  are  in  the  vicin- 

Sir  \\*.  Congievc  first  made  them  of  iron,  it. v.     Pop.  15.401. 

and  introduced  them  into  the  British  serv-  Pftnk  Hill      a  city  of  York  Co.,  South 

ice  under  the  name  of  Congreve  rockets.  J*V^IV  <*iX"»    Carolina,  80  miles   if.  of 

They  were  kept  point  first  by  the  use  of  Columbia.    Seat  of  Winthrop  Normal  and 

a  stick,  which  acted  on   the  principle  of  Industrial  College,  a  State  school  for  girls, 

un  arrow's  feathers.     Hut  the  rocket  now  with  over  1000  students.    There  are  auto- 

used  in  the  Ilritish  service  has  no  stick,  mobile  manufacturers,  cottonseed-oil  mills, 

being  kept  point  first  by  rapid  rotation,  lumber  and  planing  mills,  fertiliser  plants, 


Bockhill        '  Rocky  Mountain! 

Ka^A^Wl«K"ai,'VS  Kock-worpion   JJSJ-.  ^SK*S 

Lhe  commission  form  of  government.    Pop.  scorpion  found  in  Africa,  averaging  about 

(USD)  8809.  6  inches  in  length.     Tbe  bite  of  this  ani- 

Soekllill      William  Woodtilli  toal,  although  not  absolutely  fatal,  is  yet 

jawun  ■■■■■;    (1854-1816),   an    American  considered  to  be  dangerous, 

diplomat,    born    in    Philadelphia,    entered  ■Rn/.h-.nnnlr«»       or    N*TiL    Pttdom 

the  diplomatic  service  in  ISM  as  second  ■nocK  snaftC,     (/,„(Jkott  satalauU),  a 

secretary   of   legation    at    Peking,    China,  non-venomous  African  snake,  attaining  a 

Ha  wu  appointed  first  assistant  Secretary  length  of  over  25  feet, 

of  State  In  1806,  director  of  the  Bureau  'Rn/.V  Rnrinon       a  city  of  Sweetwater 

of   American    Republics   ill    18U0,   United  '**wo*  opriUMB,     ^    Wyoming,    258 

Statin  minister  to  China  in  1905.  umbos-  miles  w.  of  Laramie,  in  a  coal-roioing  dis- 

sudor  to  Russia  in  1009,  and  ambassador  trict.    Also  has  farming  and  livestock  in- 

(.,  Turkey,  1U11.  tercets.     Pop.  (1820)  (M5U. 

TlftclriTiO'rinTn       ■  ttiw"  including  Bel-  ftn/ilr  Trnnt      sometimes  called  '  greon- 

jwcKingnam,    Uiwll  j,.ilUa  villugc  on  hock  nun,  iiaga .  trom  thcir  eolWi 

Connecticut    River,                   a    Co.,    Ver-  a  family  of  sea  fishes    (llcsagrammidir), 

mmit.     Pop.   (192(1]   tC'll.  found  in  the  North  Pacific. 

Rnr»k-  TdlflTiH       *  "sitjr.  county  seat  of  RnHrviHe      ■    city    of    Tolland    Co., 

nois.  on  tin'  Mississippi   Rive*  at  tup  foot  River,  15  miles  s.  £.  of  Hartford.    It  baa 

of  die  I'pper  Kanids,  180  miles  w.  of  Chi-  water  power  and  manufactures  of  silk  and 

ciigo.     It  is  tin-  limnr  of  Villa  dc  Chnntnl  woolen  goods,  envelopes,  etc.    Pop.  (11*20) 

school  for  girls  ami  the  Augustano.  College.  7T&. 

On  mi  island  in  the  river  is  a  great  V.  S.  Hon  Wi  lie  CcntfT      ■  residential  vil- 

arsc.ml  urn!  armory.      Bridges  connect  the  *M>CKVlUe  ^CHWr,     ,           uf    Nmmiu 

island  Willi  llie  cilv  anil  wiili   I  laveiiport,  Co.,  New  York,  on  Long  Island,  19  miles 

Iowa.     Water  power  is  provided  by  a  dam  K.  of  New   York.      Pop.    (11120)   OitU. 

in  the  Mississippi.     The  eity  is  an  impor-  Pfiplrv  Mount        «    f ily   nf   Nash   and 

taut  center   ..f   milro.id   and    river   traffic  JWtlty  JB.UUU I,     £,,,,,.„,„,„.    e^mie,,, 

mid    has    niin.erous    indns tries,    including  North    Carolina,    on    the    Atlantic    Coast 

tractors,  farm  implements,  oilcloth,  stoves.  Line.      Commercial    and    railroad    center, 

iitliletie  Roods,   iron  works,  hardware,  au-  with  sii  tobacco  factories,  two  coltonaced- 

lotnoliile     sp.^-jnit i.'s.     storage     batteries,  oil  and  fertilizer  factories,  cotton  and  ho- 

farni     lighting     phut-.     (i:in;iees,    paints,  siery  mills,  several  lumber  and  woodwork- 

nhsIi    mid    doors,    mill    work.    etc.      Pop.  iug    factories,    etc.      Pop.    (1910)    8051; 

umoi  i;t.;;;:.-,-  (ur.'n)  :s.i77.  (1920)  12.742, 

Bockland,   KlJ*V»t&-j  -  Bocky  Mountain.,  *,£?-£*% 

inlet    .,f    I'enr.liseL.t    ilay.   lit)   miles   s.    of  the    whole    of    the    extensive    system    of 

llangor.     li   is  on   two  railroads  and  has  mountains  which  covers  a  great  portion  of 

steamer  eoiineeii. in  with  larions  ports.    It  the    western    half   nf   North   America,    but 

has  oii.i-i,,.  limekilns,  limestone ipiurrlea,  more  particularly  applied   to  the  eastern 

sliiphuildim:   viinis.   iron   works,  etc.     Its  bonier  of  this  mountain  region,  commenc- 

fi-li.  ries  are  :,lso  important,      pop.  SlOtl.  tng   in   New   Mexico   in   about  32'   3C   W. 

■Brtr-lrlnnrl       :l   '"wit   of   Plymouth  Co.,  'at.,  anil  extending  throughout  the  conti- 

HOCKIftllU,     Jti(sK__   ,s  mi]^  H _s _t  of  |wn|  tu|h(1  I.||lur  Sea  ;  terminating  west  of 

I  lost  on.      Ii    1ms   maiiiifaetiires   of  shoes,  the  Mackcmie  iliver.  In  Int.  80'  H.,  km. 

(neks,  nails.  ,.(,..     |-„p.  (1<ijii)  7fit4.  135'    w.     The  Rocky    Mountains   in    th* 

PrifVliurr     l"-""*or  M'.l.lln  mMiiil,  United  States  arc  divided  into  two  parts 

HULKllllg       a   IM,    ineluded   in    the  cot!  in   Southern   Wyoming  by  a  tract  orele- 

family.     ami     known     also    Hs    the     three-  vated   plateaus.      The  chief  groups  of  the 

bearded    i'..e!,liim    irota    the   barbs  on    its  snutliem  half  are  the  Front  or  Colorado 

-■limit:     tioi   ..'li'r   -  fL,i-ios    are    tbe   four-  Range,  which  in  Wyoming  has  a  mean  ele- 

U  a  rd..  1  .iii.I  livi-heanliil.  vat  ion  of  0000  feet  (at  Evans' Pass,  where 

■Rnrk-iiirrprin       "    pigeon    that    builds  it  is  crossed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway, 

i-fy- f  I-.. i-l;s  and  cliffs,  especially  the  n   ti'  ■      '■              '    '  -.<-■"             its  highest 

T( ftft-rft^P        u       /'.*(„.  (               ''  ,L     'I1--'     first  1.     tnd    Pikes 

Pnnlr .unit       i""«v  eldoride  of  sodium,  ltaiie...  -ontti  of  the  Arksn.».  Rinir,  baa 

H.0CK  sail.     t]i(l,    is    „mlm,m   ltiu   to  lu     y,,,^,,     lwttk     ,„     M„1t„,     h.,,.^ 

ill.-  ...lei  fori...  in  masse*  or  beds.  01,37..   fct),    with  nasssa   at  u  •>■». 


Rocky  Mountain  Sheep 


Eodentir. 


tiou  of  from  13.000  to  13.000  feet.  The 
'Parks'  of  Colorado  are  high  mountain 
valleys  known  as  North.  Middle.  Houtb. 
and  San  Luis  parks,  with  an  elevation  of 
from  UO00  to  10.000  feet,  surrounded  by 
ranges  3000  to  4000  feet  higher.  Tbe 
treat  border  of  the  San  Luis  Park  is 
formed  by  tlie  Snn  Juan  Range  with  at 
least  a  dozen  peaks  over  14.000  feet,  and 
between  one  ami  two  hundred  above 
13.000  feet.  On  the  northeastern  side 
this  park  is  bounded  by  the  Kangre  de 
Cristo  Range,  in  which  is  Blanca  Peak 
(14,404  feel).  The  I'intah  Range,  di- 
rectly west  of  North  Park,  has  several 
points  above  13.000  feet ;  and  the  Wab- 
aatch  Range,  which  forms  the  western 
limit  of  the  southern  division  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain",  rises  to  a  height  of 
12.000  feel  just  east  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  northern  division  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Wind  River  Range  and  the  Yellowstone 
region  (see  TclIutet1onc\,  is  lower  and  has 
less  impressive  scenery  than  the  southern. 
In  Idaho  ami  Montana  tbe  groups  are 
more  irregular  in  outline  than  in  tbe 
south,  and  the  division  into  ranges  more 
uncertain.  Of  these  the  Bitter  Rout 
Mountains  in  part  of  their  course  form 
tbe  divide  between  the  Missouri  and  the 
Columbia.  There  two  ranges  reach  alti- 
tudes of  upwards  of  0000  feet,  uud  are 
crossed  by  a  number  of  passes  at  eleva- 
tions of  from  !EHK)  to  u."00  feet.  The 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  crosses  at  Mut- 
iny's I'jimm  CWSS  feet)  through  a  tunnel 
3830  feet  long.  The  Crazy  Mountains, 
north  of  the  Yellowstone,  reach  a  height 
of  11,000  feet;  other  groups  are  tin?  Hie 
Horn  Mountains  and  the  Him*  [litis, 
whose  highest  point  is  Mount  1  larvcy 
(0700  feet  I .  In  Canada  the  lllghcxt 
known  peaks  are  Mount  Broivn  (lii.000 
feet)  and  Mount  Hunker  (I.-.ImU  feet), 
lying  about  (Si*  .v.  Int.;  the  general  alti- 
tude of  this  part  of  the  range  varying 
from  10,("M>  t„  1-1.111)0  feet.  The  jmss 
leading  between  Mount  Itrnwn  mid  Mount 
Hooker,  culled  the  Altialiiiscii  I'muice, 
has  a  heiiihi  of  TiiUO  feet.  Ttif  II...  ky 
Mountains  contain  some  of  the  tin. si 
■iceiiery  in  the  world,  and  are  spo-iiiily 
rich  in  .|.'|"j-iis  of  golo\   silvrr.   iron,  «>|i- 

?er,  etc.,  which  are  worked  extensively, 
'lie  Alaskan  Mountains  have  the  highest 
peaks  on  tlie  ciHiiini'iii.  Mt.  UcTvinlev. 
:;i(,-H'.i    few,    Si.    Klius,    IS.IIli;    feet,    etc. 

Rocky  Mountain  Sheep,  V,',',',,  ,'','„',' 
or  wild 


of  ornament,  proceeding  from  it  through 
the  degeneracy  of  the  Louia-Quinie.  It 
is  generally  a  meaningless  assemblage  of 
scrolls    and    crimped    conventional    shell- 


Boooco  Ornament 


work,  wrought  into  all  sorts  of  irregular 
and  indescribable  forms,  without  indlvld- 
ualily  and  without  expression. 
ROCOU       Same  as  Annattn   (which  see). 

■Rnnrni  °r  Uockot  (rok  rwt),»  (mall 
**«"»"»  fortified  town  of  France,  den. 
Ardennes,  near  the  Belgian  frontier,  cele- 
brated for  the  victory  gained  (1648)  by 
the  Duke  d'Enghien  (afterwards  tba 
great  Conde)  over  tbe  Spaniards,  Pop. 
2900. 


is   the  usual  measure  of  brick-work,  and 
is  equal  to  272Vi  square  feet. 
RnrlpTitift    (  ro-dcn'shl-a  ),    or    Ro- 

noaerma  DESTB   aD  order  of  m-a. 

malia,  comprising  tbe  gnawing  animals, 
such  as  rats,  mice,  squirrels,  rabbits,  elc. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  folio  wins 
characteristics :  tbe  teeth  are  limited 
to  molars  and  incisors,  canines  being  en- 
tirely absent;  the  molar*  hare  tubercn- 
latcd  or  ilattisb  crowns,  and  are  espe- 
cially adopted   for   the  attrition  of  food; 


Bococo  <j ra*L1' 


of    the    Louis  -  (Jimtuiie    style   hard    enamel,    but    not    the    1 


loderiok  Eodolph  II 


the  Utter  are  nit  and  wear  away  quaint  nooks,  corners  and  hallwaya,  It 
faatar  than  the  anterior  surfaces,  thai  is  famous  for  the  many  dignitaries  who 
lashing  a  sharp  edge  on  the  teeth.  The  have  lived  there.  Rodin  made  it  his  noma 
digits  are  generally  tour  or  Ave  in  num-  and  his  workshop  in  his  older  years.  He 
ear,  and  are  provided  with  claws.  The  collected  there  many  choice  pieces  of 
rateatino  is  long,  and  the  cascum  gener-  antique  sculpture  and  ceramic  art,  to* 
ally  largo.  The  brain  is  almost  destitute  gether  with  about  1800  pieces  of  his  own 
of  convolutions.  The  eyas  are  placed  work,  including  many  of  his  drawings 
laterally.  The  rodentia  are  divided  into  and  his  famous  Gate  of  Hell,  The  Sphynx, 
two  main  divisions  or  suborders,  vis.  Sim-  Balzac,  Adam,  and  The  Bronxe  Aae, 
plicUenUte,  represented  by  mice,  rata,  While  he  was  living  and  working  in  the 
squirrels,  marmots,  beavers,  porcupines,  old  chateau,  commercial  Paris,  reaching 
etc.,  having  the  incisors  strictly  limited  out  along  the  Faubourg  St  Germain©, 
to  two  in  each  jaw;  and  Duplicidentata  announced  its  intention  of  tearing  down 
or  Loffomorpha,  comprehending  hares  and  the  historic  Biron  and  replacing  it  with 
rabbits,  distinguished  by  four  incisors  in  more  modern  and  more  profitable  struc* 
the  upper  jaw  and  two  in  the  lower.  tures.    When  Rodin  and  his  friends  be- 

R/ufarinlr  (rod'er-ik),  last  of  the  came  informed  of  the  menace  to  the 
Auucuuk  Visigoth  kings  of  Spain,  artist's  home  and  studio,  such  a  furor 
an  almost  legendary  personage.  On  the  was  raised  that  the  hotel  was  saved, 
deposition  of  King  Witiza  in  710  he  was  Rodin  then  deeded  his  home  to  the 
elevated  to  the  throne.  Shortly  after  his  French  Government  as  a  national  mu- 
reign  began,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  peum,  stipulating  only  that  he  be  allowed 
against  him  by  the  sons  of  Witiza  and  to  live  there  until  his  death.  There  he 
others.  Roderick  met  them  at  Xerxes  de  continued  to  work,  and  there,  now.  Is 
la  Frontcra,  where  his  army  was  com-  the  Musee  Rodin,  in  which  may  be  found 
pletely  defeated  with  heavy  loss,  and  he  not  only  Rodin's  works,  but  paintings 
was  killed  in  the  battle.  His  fate  is  the  by  Monet,  Renoir,  Manet,  and  others  of 
theme  of  several  old  Spanish  romances,  the  impressionist  school, 
and  of  poems  by  Scott  and  Southey.  "Pnrtn^ir    (rod'ni),    George    Bbtdoss, 

Rnde7  (rO-des').  a  town  of  France,  *uuuc;  Baron  Rodney,  a  British  na- 
J*vu"  capital  of  the  department  of  Val  officer  ( 17104)2 ),  born  at  Walton- 
Aveyron,  on  a  height  above  the  Aveyron,  upon-Thamcs.  He  became  a  lieutenant  in 
148  miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Mont-  the  navy  in  1730,  and  in  1749  went  to 
pellier.  It  has  stoop  narrow  streets  and  Newfoundland  as  governor.  In  1759  he 
mean  houses,  mostly  of  wood;  a  cathe-  bombarded  Havre  de  Grftce  in  face  of  the 
dral  with  a  lofty  and  singularly-con-  French  fleet  In  1779  he  was  appointed 
structed  tower,  episcopal  palace.^  public  to  the  chief  command  on  the  West  India 
library,  town-houses,  etc.  Pop.  15.380.  station,  and  in  January,  1780,  completely 
■RaHiti  (nwlan'),  Auovste  (1840-  defeated  a  Spanish  fleet  under  Langara 
XHmiii  11)17)t  French  sculptor,  painter  0ff  Cape  St  Vincent  He  sailed  for  the 
and  etcher,  bom  in  Paris.  Ily  his  intense  West  Indies  again  in  1781,  and  on  April 
realism  and  by  Ins  impressionistic  meth-  12,  1782,  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over 
ods  he  may  be  considered  the  leader  of  the  French  fleet  under  De  Grasse. 
the  modern  school  of  sculpture.  Against  •pft<lAlT|,h  T  (rtPdolf ;  or  Rudolf),  or 
the  stereotyped  kind  of  sculpture  he  op-  -**vuwi|iii  x  |{APgBUBQ  (1218-91), 
posed  a  brilliant  impressionistic  realism  Emperor  of  Germany,  founder  of  the  for- 
that  arrested  the  attention  of  the  world,  mer  imperial  house  of  Austria,  was  the 
One  of  his  most  noted  creations,  full  of  eldest  son  of  Albert  IV,  count  of  Haps- 
esthetic  beauty  and  with  a  strong  appeal  burg  and  landgrave  of  Alsace.  Elected 
to  the  imagination,  was  La  Penteur,  a  emperor  In  1273,  he  defeated  Ottokar, 
somber  bronze,  seated  brooding  on  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  gave  the  letter's 
steps  of  the  Pantheon.  Ilia  sculptures  territories  to  his  sons,  Albert  and 
include   liahar.    Victor  Hufjo.  The  KU$,  Rodolph. 

The  Aoe  of  lira*.*.  The  Jland  of  God.  etc.  "D/wIaItiIi  TT  (or  RUDOLF),  Emperor 
He  did  not  marry  till  he  was  77.  his  bride  «nw»|M*  «">  0f  Germany,  son  of  Ma*- 
being  Rose  Ttcurre.  his  old  companion  and  imOian  II,  was  born  at  Vienna  in  1552. 
model  for  many  of  his  works.  He  was  elected  emperor  in  1576.  having 

Pnrliri  IMVicprim  Th°  Musee  Rodin  already  been  crowned  king  of  Hungary 
HOQin  museum.   (ntlmrd  for  the  and  Bohemia.  He  was  a  weak  ruler.  War 

sculptor.   Aucustc  Rodin.   1840-1917)   is  with  the  Turks  broke  out,  and  discontent 

in   the   Faubourg   St.    Germaine.   Paris,  everywhere  prevailed.  In  1007  his  brother 

The    building   is   the   old   Hotel    Biron,  Mathlas  was  elected  king  of  Hungary* 

which  was  designed  by  the  famous  arch!-  and  in  1611  Rodolph  was  compelled  ta 

tect,    Jacques   Gabriel,   and   has  many  cede  the  crown  of  Bohemia  also  la  Ma 


Bodosto  Roger  I 

brother.  He  died  in  1612,  and  was  sue-  at  Madras  in  1802;  died  in  1879.  He 
ceeded  by  Mathias.  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1832,  and  became 
Rodosto  (r°-<los't6),  a  town  of  Tur-  a  queen's  counsel  in  1843.  In  the  re- 
key  in  Europe,  on  the  north  formed  parliament  of  1832  he  was  re- 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  with  some  turned  for  Bath  as  an  advanced  Liberal, 
handsome  streets,  large  caravanseries,  und  He  lost  his  seat  in  1837,  regained  it  in 
public  baths.  The  environs  are  covered  1841,  only  to  lose  it  again  in  1847.  Shef- 
with  vineyards,  producing  an  excellent  field  returned  him  in  1849,  and  he  rep- 
wine.  Pop.  about  35,000.  resented  that  city  for  twenty  yean.  He 
RodriimeZ  (r^-dr6'Koz),  an  island  in  defended  the  Crimean  war,  and  it  was 
MVUX15UGA  ^  in(jjail  Ocean.  344  by  his  motion  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
miles  east  of  Mauritius,  of  which  British  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  army  be- 
colony  it  is  a  dependency ;  area  about  100  fore  Sebnstopol  that  the  Aberdeen  minis- 
square  miles.  The  climate  is  healthy,  try  was  overthrown.  His  denunciation 
but  there  are  frequent  hurricanes.  The  of  trades-unions  lost  him  his  seat  in  1808, 
soil  is  very  fertile.  Exports  include  but  he  regained  it  in  1874.  He  gave  his 
maize,  beans,  cattle,  fish,  poultry,  and  support  to  the  Eastern  policy  of  Lord 
fruit.     Rodriguez   was   annexed   in   1810.  BeaconsGeld. 

Pop.   (1!M>7>  4231.  Roentgen  "Ravs  discovered    in    1895 

T>Qe    (r6).    Edward    Paxson,   novelist,  ■**UCil,'5*"  J**!*,  by    w     K     j^^. 

was  born   at   New   Windsor,   New  pen.     See  Rout  gen  and  X  Rays* 

York,  March  7.  1838;  died  July  19.  1888.  "RoermOlld     (roVmond),    a    town    of 

He   was   educated    for   the   ministry   and  «M»VCA111V'U'**    Holland,    prov.    Limbnrg, 

became  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  was  at  the  confluence  of  the  ftoer  and  Maaa, 

a  nurseryman  and  fruit  grower  1874r-84.  28  miles  north  by  east  of  Maestricht.     It 

Among   his    works   are   Barriers   Burned  is  well   built,  has  a   large  and  beautiful 

A  tea  1/.  Opening  of  a  Chestnut  Burr,  Xa-  parish  church;  an  old  abbey  church,  the 

'ure's  Serial  Story,   Sueecss  trith  Small  Munsterkerk,  built  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 

Fruits,  etc.  tury,  etc.     Pop.  12,348. 

Roebling  <S™gJJ»«  &TZ  Roeskilde  JfiSSSSJ'taVaS 

Miilhauscn.  Prussia,  in  1WXJ,  and  in  1831  of  Zealand,  18  miles  west  of  Copenhagen, 

came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  formerly  among  the  most  important  towns 

Pittsburgh.    He  became  distinguished  as  a  of    Denmark.     It    contains    a    beautiful 

constructor    of    suspension    bridges,    his  cathedral,  built  in  1047.     Pop.  8358. 

first    great    work    being    a    railroad    bus-  TtnestOlie     (  ro'ston  ),    a     variety    of 
pension  bridge  across  the  Niagara  River,  oolite    composed    of    small 

completed    in    18T»r>.     His   greatest   work  rounded  particles  like  fisn  roe. 

was  the  famous  suspension  bridge  across  B,ot?&tioil  DftVS    (  ro-ga'shun;    Lat> 

the    East     Kiver,    connecting    New    York  ■"'V5C*1'  vu.  osajro  r0gaa0%   a   request), 

and   Brooklyn.     He  died  July  22.  18(5.0.  the    Monday.    Tuesday,    and    Wednesday 

while    this    bridge    was    in    pmgrcss,    its  before  Holy  Thursday  or  Ascension  Day, 

completion   being  left   to   his  son,   Wash-  so-called   from   the  supplications  or  lita- 

iugton  Augustus   Rochling.  bom   at   Sax-  nies  which  are  appointed  in  the  Roman 

onhurg.  Pennsylvania,  in  1K:;7.     T!ie  lat-  Catholic  Church  to  be  sung  or  recited  in 

ter  served  as  an   engineer  ollicer  during  public  procession  by  the  clergy  and  peo- 

the    Civil    war.    attaining    the    rank    of  pie.     In  England,  after  the  Reformation, 

colonel  of  volunteers.     lie  completed  the  this  practice  was  discontinued,  but  It  sur- 

Kast    River    bridge    in    1.HS3,    ;  1 1 1 « I    after-  vives  in   the  custom    (observed   in   some 

wards   became  si:nerinteni]ent    of  a   large  places)      of     perambulating     the     parish 

»vire  factory  at  Trent  mi.  boundaries. 

ft  O  eh  link  Ii<»i-:-i>EEu  (j-fi'buk:  Capri'-  Ttot?er  I  (r°J'^r^»  Count  of  Sicily, 
uu  '  nlutt  capraa),  a  European  V5^A  *  one  of  the  numerous  sons  of 
leer  of  small  size,  the  adult  measuring  Tnncred  de  Hauteville,  a  Norman  baron 
about  2  feet  at  the  shoulders.  The  horns  in  France,  was  born  about  1031.  He 
or  antlers  are  small,  and  provided  with  joined  his  brother  Robert  Guiscard  in 
three  short  branches  only.  The  general  Apulia  in  1057,  and  assisted  him  to  found 
body-color  is  brown,  whitish  beneath,  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Ha 
These  animals  inhabit  mountainous  and  captured  Messina  in  1001,  Palermo  was 
wooded  districts.  When  irritated  or  reduced  in  1072,  and  Agrigentum  in  1087, 
alarmed  they  may  prove  very  dangerous  the  conquest  of  the  island  heing  thus  corn- 
adversaries,  ami  are  able  to  inflict  severe  plctcd.  Upon  the  death  of  Robert  in 
wounds  with  their  antlers.  1085    Southern    Italy    as   well    as   Sicily 

HnAVms>lr      J uux    Aktiiur,    an    Eng-  came    into    Roger's   bands.     He   died   U 

XWeuUbK,     lujn    0011^^    waa    bom  noi. 


Soger  II  Rogers 

Hjmmi*  TT    Ktftf  of  Sicily,  second  SOU  before  his  death   an   estate   worth   con- 

J*Mow  **f  of   the  above,   at   his  fa-  siderably  over  $100,000,000. 

ther*s  death  was  only  five  years  of  age.  T*omrg    Joun,     an    English     martyr. 

When  he  came  of  age  Roger  executed  his  •*w5^xo>    born  about  1500;  burned  at 

task  of  governing;  Sicily  with  great  ability  the  stake  at  Smithneld.  London,  Feb.  4, 

and  courage,  and  his  sway  was  gradually  1555.   He  brought  out  in  1537  Matthew's 

extended  over  a  great  part  of  S.  Italy.  Bible,  compiled  from  Tyndale's  and  Cov- 

By  the  antipope  Anacletus  in   1130  he  crdale's    translations.      For    his    violent 

was  honored  with  the  title  of  king.     In  tirades   against    Roman    Catholicism    he 

spite  of  repeated  revolts  of  the  barons,  was  tried   before   Bishop   Gardiner  and 

and  although  the  German  emperor  Lo>  condemned  to  death  as  a  heretic. 

thair  and  the  Greek  emperor  Emmanuel  "Rncrfrra     John,  sculptor,  born  at  Sa- 

were  leagued  against  him,  and  Innocent  +**'Bs'xo9     lem,  Massachusetts,  Oct.  30, 

II  excommunicated  him,  he  defended  him-  1829;   died   July   27,    1904.     He   studied 

self  with  success  and  defeated  the  pope's  art  in  Paris  and  Rome,  and  won  fame  by 

forces  at  Galluzzo,  taking  Innocent  pris-  a   large  number   of  small   genre   groups, 

oner.     Peace  was  made,  the  pope  annulled  homely,  unconventional,  but  entirely  true 

all  excommunication  against  Roger,  and  to  nature.     Among   the   best   known   are 

recognized  his  title  of  king.     Roger  after-  The  Checker  Players,   The  Charity  Pa- 

wards   fought    with    success   against    the  tient,    The    Town    Pump,    The    Country 

Greeks.     He  died  in  1154,  and  was  sue-  Post  Office,  and  various  similar  subjects. 

ceeded  by  a  son  and  a  grandson.  His   larger  works   include  an  equestrian 

PncrAr  nf  TTmrAdATi     (roj'er  ov  huv'-    statute  of  General  Reynolds,  at  Philadel- 
JWgcr  ui  xluvcucu    dcn)^  an   Eng    phiaj  and  a  gtatue  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

lisb  chronicler  of  the  twelfth  century.   lie   'R.nyftra      Randolph,  sculptor,  born  at 
was  a  clerk  and  a  member  of  the  royal  «        >     Waterloo,  New  York,  in 

household  of  Henry  II,  and  seems  to  have    1825;  died  in  1892.     He  made  Rome  his 
been  well  versed  in  law.  chief  place  of  residence  after  1855.     Ilia 

7)no>Ar  nf  VJeYiAfma-r       an      early    most    important    works    are    the    bronze 
XWUger  Ul    W  Cliauver,      E  n  g  i  j  8  fr  doors  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  with 

chronicler,  of  whom  little  is  known,  ex-  scenes  from  the  life  of  Columbus  in  re- 
cept  that  he  was  a  monk  of  St.  Albans,  lief,  a  statue  of  Lincoln,  in  Fairmount 
afterwards  prior  of  Iielvoir,  and  died  at  Park,  Philadelphia,  and  monuments  and 
St.  Alban's  Abbey,  May  0,  12.TT.  He  statues  in  other  cities, 
was  the  writer  of  the  work  entitled  Floret  Ro^erft  Samuel,  an  English  poet, 
Ilistoriarum  ('Flowers  of  Histories').  J*v5^xoJ  born  at  Stoke  -  New  ington, 
Unp^r*  (roj'erz).  Fairman,  engineer,  London,  July  ttO.  17G3;  died  December 
Mugcxa  borQ  ft(  j»hila(lolphia  in  1833.  i$t  1855.  His  father  was  a  leading  mem- 
died  Aug.  23,  P.MR).  He  was  lecturer  ber  of  a  Dissenting  congregation,  and  a 
on  mechanics  at  the  Franklin  Institute  banker  by  profession.  After  completing 
1853-05,  and  professor  of  civil  engineer-  his  attendance  at  school,  young  Rogers 
ing  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  entered  the  banking  establishment  as  a 
1855-70.  He  was  one  of  the  original  clerk,  but  his  favorite  pursuits  were 
members  of  the  National  Academy  of  poetry  and  literature.  His  first  appear- 
Sciences.  In  addition  to  scientific  works,  ance  before  the  public  was  in  1780,  when 
he  published  a  useful  Manual  of  Coaching,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  Ode  to  Supersti- 
Ro?erS  Hf.nuy  II.,  capitalist,  born  tion,  and  other  Poems.  The  Pleasures  of 
&  '  at  Fairhnveu,  Massachusetts,  Memory,  with  which  his  name  is  princi- 
Jan.  L".).  ism-.  died  May  ID,  1909.  He  pally  identified,  appeared  in  1792,  and 
began  his  business  career  by  selling  news-  An  Epistle  to  a  Friend  (171*8).  In  1812 
papers;  then  took  a  position  in  his  he  published  The  Voyage  of  Columbus, 
father's  grocery  store  at  three  dollars  a  a  fragment;  in  1814,  Jacqueline,  a  tale; 
week.  On  the  discovery  of  the  Pennsyl-  in  1819,  11  u man  Life;  and  in  1822,  Itala. 
vania  oil  wells  lie  sought  that  locality,  a  descriptive  poem  in  blank  verse,  lie 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  business,  was,  until  within  a  few  years  of  his  death. 
entered  the  oil  establishment  of  Charles  a  man  of  extremely  active  habits,  and  his 
Pratt,  of  Hrookhn,  and  when  the  Stand-  benevolence  was  exerted  to  a  large  extent 
ard  Oil  Company  was  formed,  he  and  on  behalf  of  suffering  or  friendless  talent. 
Mr.  Pratt  became  trustees  of  this  great  He  formed  a  remarkable  collection  of 
organization.  In  1SJH)  he  was  president  works  of  art  etc.,  and  issued  sumptuous 
of  the  company,  and  long  continued  the  editions  of  his  own  works,  with  engrav- 
greatest  fon-e  in  its  management,  being  Ings  on  steel  from  drawing*  by  Turner 
a  man  <>f  remarkable  financial  aud  bus!-  and  S  tot  hard.  A  volume  of  ma  TaM% 
ness  capacity.  Ho  was  connected  with  Talk  was  published  by  hit  f iiend  Atatab 
other    business    concerns,    and    acquired  der  Djce  (London,  ISM)* 
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"Ractct attaIiI  MmiTitnina  (rog'e-  Bareli,  Teral,  and  Shahjahanpur.  It  in- 
ttOggeveid  mOUnxainS  ^  e 1 t),  a  doses  the  native  principality  oJf  Kampur. 
range  in  the  southwestern  division  of  Ttohlf 8  (  r0lfs  ' '  ^biedkicu  Gkbhabu, 
Cape  Colony,  running  N.  w.  to  8.  E.  with  ■a*v"*xo  a  celebrated  African  traveler, 
an  average  height  of  5000  feet.  born  in  1831  at  Vegesack,  Germany.  He 
"Rnpnifi  (roff)«  in  law»  a  vagrant  or  studied  medicine,  and  in  1855-430  he 
xwg  uc  vagabond.  Persons  of  this  served  with  the  French  in  Algiers  as  far- 
character  were,  by  the  ancient  laws  of  geon  in  the  foreign  legion.  In  1800  he 
England,  to  be  punished  by  whipping  and  traveled  through  Morocco  dressed  as  a 
having  the  ear  bored  with  a  hot  iron.  Mussulman,  and  explored  the  Ta61et 
The  term  rogues  and  vagabonds  is  given  Oasis  in  1862.  In  18G3,  and  again  in 
to  various  definite  classes  of  persons,  such  1805,  he  traveled  in  North  Africa,  mak- 
as  fortune-tellers,  persons  collecting  alms  ing  his  way  on  the  latter  occasion  from 
under  false  pretenses,  persons  deserting  Tripoli  to  Lake  Tchad,  Bornu,  etc.,  and 
their  families  and  leaving  them  charge-  finally  to  Lagos  on  the  west  coast.  He 
able  to  the  purish,  persons  wandering  joined  the  English  Abyssinian  expedition 
about  as  vugrauts  without  visible  means  in  1867.  In  18(18  he  traveled  in  Cyre- 
of  subsistence,  persons  found  on  any  prem-  naica.  and  in  1873-74  he  conducted  an 
ises  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  and  other  expedition  through  the  Libyan  Desert. 
improper  idlers.  He  traveled  across  North  America  in 
Rohan  (ro"5ln).  Henri,  Duke  of,  a  1875-7G,  and  in  1878  he  undertook  a  new 
French  Protestant  leader,  born  journey  to  Africa,  and  penetrated  to  the 
in  1579.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  joined  Kufra  Oasis.  In  1880  he  visited  Abys- 
the  court  of  Henry  IV.  and  after  the  sinia.  He  was  appointed  German  gen- 
death  of  the  latter,  in  1010  became  chief  ernl-consul  at  Zanzibar  in  1884,  and 
of  the  Huguenots.  After  the  fall  of  returned  to  Germany  in  1885.  Ilia 
Iiochelle  (1<>2S),  and  the  peace  of  1020,  works  include  Journey  Through  Morocco 
Rohan  withdrew  from  France,  and  in  (1800),  Land  and  People  of  Africa 
exile  wrote  his  Mt moires  sur  les  Choscs  (1870),  Across  Africa  (1874-75),  Jour- 
Advcnucs  en  France  Depuis  la  Mort  de  ney  from  Tripoli  to  the  Kufra  Oasis 
Uvnri  IV  (Paris,  1030).  He  com-  (1881).  J/y  Mission  to  Abyssinia 
nianded  the  Venetian  troops  against  A  us-  (1883),  etc.  He  died  in  1896. 
tria  until  the  peace  of  Cherusco  in  1(331.  Ttoiestveiislcv  Vice-admiral  Si- 
In  1038  ho  joined  the  Protestant  array  on  *"'VJ*'«"'»^"<M*V>  novi  Petrovitoh. 
tho  Rhine,  and  died  of  wounds  received  Born  1S40.  Entered  Russian  navy  and 
at  the  battle  of  Rheinfelden  on  April  13,  distinguished  himself  in  Russo-Turkish 
liUtt).  He  was  the  author  of  Mdmoircs  war  in  1877.  Commanded  the  Russian 
sur  la  (Juerre  de  la  Valteline  (1038),  Les  fleet  in  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan 
Intents  dc*  Princes  (1040),  and  Discours  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  which  was 
Politique*  (1(H)3).  defeated  by  the  Japanese  fleet  under  Vice- 
Rohan  IiOUl8  Hen£  Edouard,  Prince  admiral  Togo,  May  27  and  28,  1901. 
'  DK.  Cardinal-bishop  of  Stras-  Later  he  was  tried  by  court-martial  for 
burg,  was  born  in  1734  at  Paris.  In  cowardice  in  surrendering  his  vessel,  but 
1772  he  went  as  ambassador  to  the  court  acquitted.  Died  January  14,  1906. 
of  Vienna.  He  derives  his  notoriety,  Unload  (if/land),  or  ORLANDO,  a 
however,  chiefly  from  the  affair  of  the  *vwxailu  celebrated  hero  of  the  ro- 
nfvklace.  (See  La  Motte.)  He  was  mances  of  chivalry,  and  one  of  the  pala- 
then  irrand  almoner  of  France,  and  be-  dins  of  Charlemagne,  of  whom  he  is 
ing  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  continued  in  represented  as  the  nephew.  His  char* 
'prison  more  than  a  year,  when  he  was  ac-  actor  is  that  of  a  brave,  unsuspicious, 
quit t «*d  and  released  by  the  parliament  of  and  loyal  warrior,  but  somewhat  simple 
Pari*.  August,  17M>.  He  died  in  Ger-  in  his  disposition.  According  to  the 
many  in  1S<>:;.  Xony  of  Roland,  an  old  French  epic,  he 
Rohilkhand  (rO-hil-kund'),  or  Ro-  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles 
xvuiAij.iYiAai&u  jhu:und,  ft  division  of  after  a  desperate  struggle  with  the 
British  India.  X.  W.  Provinces;  area,  Saracens,  who  had  attacked  Charle- 
10,720  square  milfs :  pop.  5.47*.M»SS.  The  inagne's  rear-guard,  lhe  celebrated 
surface  is  a  plain,  with  a  gradual  slope  romantic  epics  of  Boiardo  (Orlando 
south,  in  which  direction  its  principal  Innamorato)  and  Ariosto  {Orlando 
st roams.  KauigniiKa,  Deohii.  and  others,  Furioso)  relate  to  Roland  and  his  ex- 
flow    to   tin*   (infixes.     It    takes   its   name  ploits. 

from  i in-  Koi.iiia.,  an  Afghan  tribe,  who  Poland  de  la  Platifere    /I^ftf1 

gained     possession     of    it    early     in     the  *"rw"»****  **v  **•  **■•  »*«#**#      laplat- 

eightcenth  nntury.     It  is  sulidivided  into  yfir),  Jkan  Marie,  a  French  author  and 

the  iiiMri<  is  Uijuur,  Muradabad,  Budaon,  statesman,    born    in    1784.     Previous    te 
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the  revolution  he  wit  engaged  in  menu-  TJnller  Skate  a  wheeled  skate  rait* 
factarea,  but,  being  Mot  to  Paris  by  the  **v**™>  »»«*wi   aWe  for  uge  ca  g^o^ 

dty  of  Lyons,  on  official  business,  he  be-  pavements  or  floors.    The  earliest  skate 

I  connected  with  Brissot  and  other  of  this  kind  was  patented  in  France  in 

jlar  landers,  through  whose  influence  1819.    Roller  skating  became  a  favorite 

__  'was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior  amusement  in  England  in   1804  and   in 

In  1TO2.    He  was  dismissed  by  the  king  the  United  States  in   1800.    Since  then 

after  a  few  months;  but  on  the  fall  of  there  have  been  several  periods  of  roller 

Louis  he  wag  recalled  to  the  ministry,  skate  popularity. 

After  the  proscription  of  the  Girondists  TJnllin     (rol-an),  Charles,  a  French 

he  wae  arrested,  and  on  receiving  news  J*"'*****    historian,    born    at    Paris    In 

of  the  death  of  his  wife  he  killed  himself.  1601,  studied  theology,  obtained  a  chair 

Roland   was  author  of  a  Dictionary  of  in  the  College  de  France,  and  later  waa 

Manufactures,  and  of  other  works. —  His  a  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris.     He 

wife,  Marie  Jeanne  Phlipon,  was  born  died  in  1741.    His  Ancient  History  was 

at  Paris  in  1754.     After  her  marriage  in  long    popular    in    English,    but    is    now 

1779  she  took   part   in   the  studies  and  quite  out  of  date. 

tasks  of  her  husband,  and  accompanied  TInlliTicr-Tnill      a  combination  of  ma« 

him    to    Switzerland    and    England.    On  JMJimig  uuia*    cnjnery    U8ed    jn    tnt 

the  appointment  of  her  husband  to  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron  and  other 
ministry  she  participated  in  his  official  metals  of  the  same  nature.  It  consists 
duties,  and  took  a  share  in  the  political  of  one  or  more  pairs  of  iron  rollers, 
councils  of  the  leaders  of  the  Girondist  whose  surfaces  are  made  to  revolve 
party.  On  the  fall  of  her  husband  she  nearly  in  contact  with  each  other,  while 
was  arrested,  and  was  executed  Nov.  8,  the  heated  metal  is  passed  between  them, 
1793.  Her  Memoir  cs  and  Letters  have  and  thereby  subjected  to  a  strong  pres- 
been  published.  sure.     The   first    rolling   is   to  expel   the 

Rolfe  William  James  Shakespear-  scoria?  and  other  impurities,  after  which 
**v*x^  ean  editor,  was  born  at  New-  tne  mag8  of  meUj  if  cut  |nt0  luittbl« 
buryport,  Massachusetts,  in  1827.  He  lengths,  which  are  piled  on  one  another 
became  noted  as  a  Shakespearean  scholar,  an(f  reheated,  when  the  mass  which  has 
and  published  valuable  annotated  cdi-  been  partially  fused  is  again  passed 
tions  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  also  editions  through  the  rollers.  This  second  rolling 
of  the  works  of  various  English  poets,  determines  its  form  into  a  hoop,  rail, 
etc.,  also  wrote  Cambridge  Course  of  bar,  or  plate  according  to  the  form  given 
Physics,    Life   of   Shakespeare,    etc.  to  the  surfaces  of  the  rollers.     See  Iron. 

Holland  (nVlnn'),  Komain  (I860-  ),  T)n11fl  Master  or  the.  See  Master 
H,Ulianu  11  French  author,  born  at  JWUSy  Qj  fhe  RoU$ 
Clamecy,  Department  of  the  Nievre,  "D/Ole  Series*  the  series  of  English 
France.  His  best  known  work  is  Jean  *w**°  fcj^xx^o,  publications  issuing 
Christophc,  a  three-volume  novel  whose  from  the  Record  Office  under  the  control 
central  character  is  a  musical  gcuius.  It  of  the  master  of  the  rolls.  It  comprises 
has  been  translated  into  several  Ian-  most  of  the  chief  English  chronicles  and 
guages.  He  was  a  lover  of  pence  and  many  highly  important  historical  docu- 
when  the  war  broke  out  in  1014  he  wrote  ments. 

Au  dessus  de  hi  J/<"/«V  ('Above  the  Hat-  PnmQornQ  (ro-mAn'ya),  formerly  the 
tie').  This  book,  which  lucked  the  mar-  •'wiuagua  northeastern  portion  of  the 
tial  spirit,  was  coldly  received  by  his  for-  Papal  States,  embracing  the  provinces 
mer  admirers,  and  he  left  France  to  reside  of  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Ravenna,  and  ForlL 
in  Switzerland.  In  1915  he  received  the  T*#>YtifliG  See  Greece  (Modem). 
Nobel   prize  for   literature.      He  wrote  a  *»vum*v« 

history  of  K>in>l-«n  <>!>ern  uml  biogruphitt  £oman  Architecture,  «  h  •  .•fc*! 
of  Ilaendel,   Millet,  etc.  •wv***«»**  *** v*** ww « •** ^ y     0j  building 

Roller     <rr,lirJ    Coracias),  a  genua  of  practiced   by  the  ancient   Romans.     De- 

^^  fisM  rostral     insessorial     bin  Is,  rived  on  the  one  hand  from  the  Etroe- 

generally    of    sm:ill    size.      The   common  cans,  sod  on  the  other  from  the  Greeks* 

roller    { ('or arias    garr&la)    is    found    in  the  fusion  ultimately  resulted  in  an  ln- 

Enrope    ns    a    summer    visitor,    though  dependent  style.     Its  essential  character* 

Africa  appears  to  be  its  native  country.  Ssttcs  are,  the  employment  of  the  Tuscan 

In  size  th<>  roller  averages  the  common  and    the   Composite   order,   and    the   In* 

"ny.    The  plumage  is  in  general  an  assem-  traduction  ana   free  use  of  the  semlcir- 

>l:i-r  of  bin."  ami  green,  mixed  with  white,  cular  arch  and  arcade,  together  with  the 

and   height ened  by  the  contrast  of  more  use  of  rounded  and  prominent  molding*, 

•somber  eninri.     The  voice  is  noisy  nnd  often    profusely    decorated.    In    Roman 

harsh.  architecture  the  great  feature  la  the  ess- 
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Sloynient  of  the  arch  na  well  a  a  the 
ntel,  while  Greek  arch  i  I  eel  n  re  employs 
the  lintel  only.  It  produced  various 
construe  tioDS,  unknown  to  Greek  nrt, 
such  as  amphitheaters,  ci  reuses,  aque- 
ducts, bridges,  baths,  triumphal  arches, 
etc.  It  has  thus  been  ot  vastly  greater 
practical  utility  tlinu  the  Greek,  and  is 
hold  ami  imposing  in  appearance.  The 
column  ns  a  support,  being  no  longer 
exclusively   a   necessity,    was   oflen   of   a 

Iiurely  decorative  character,  aud  was 
arrjely  used  in  frout  uf  closed  wulK  in 
domes  above  circular  imerinrs.  and  in 
Ibe  construction  of  cylindrical  and  groined 
vaulting  over  oblong  spaces.  The  arch 
vina  freely  used  iulcrnally  as  well  as  es- 
ternally,  and  became  nil  important  decora- 
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The  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church 
nr  I'.nun'  is  uncertain,  but  St.  I'nul  did 
not  visit  Home  until  after  he  had  writ- 
ten his  Epiitlc  ta  the  Roman?.  The 
claim  to  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the 
llisliop  of  Rome  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  our  Lord  conferred  on  Peter  a 
primacy  of  jurisdiction:  that  tbnt  apostle 
li\ed  liis  sec  at  Rome ;  and  that  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion from  Peter,  have  succeeded  to  his 
lOTOjMiive  of  supremacy.  Tin?  distinc- 
tive character  of  the  Church  is  tli«  su- 
liri'inncy  of  the  papacy.  Its  doctrines 
are   to   Ire  found   in   the  Apostles'   creed, 
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temples,  ns  11  rule,  from  the  similarity 
of  the  tlii'iignuy  to  that  of  the  Greeks, 
were  disposed   after   the   Greek    form,   hut 

a  I >i i rely   Roman  type  is  s i  in  the  cir- 

rulur  Ti'i[]]il>-s  such  us  llie  Pantheon  nt 
Rome,  (lie  UTlli.l..-  !.f  till'  Sil.vl  :it  Tivnli, 
the  temple  of  Vola  at  Rome,  •-!■■.  This 
style  of  architecture  was  iutrndured  bv 
the  Itomuns  into  all  their  colonic  and 
piuviu.  's  —  vast  existing  remains  evi- 
iliin-iiiR  the  solid  character  of  the  build- 
ings. It  reached  its  highest  si:ij;e  dur- 
ing the  rcigU  of  Augustus  (Jl.r.  'J7l, 
and  after  the  translation  uf  the  seat  of 
empire  l»  Itw-iiutiuiu  it  degftierated  ami 
ultimately   ir:iv   phu-e    to  ii   d,  bused  style. 

Roman  Candle,  il  ki.1"1.  "I  5™'"!* 


s  of  colored  s 


stiuB  of  n 
rapid   tucocs'i 
rs  or  halls. 


Hall  in  the  Hatha  of  Caracalla. 


the  Nlocnc  creed,  the  Athanaalan,  and 
that  of  Pius  IV.  The  latter  added  the 
articles  on  trnnsuhstantiation,  invocation 
of  saints,  anil  others  which  chiefly  dis- 
tinguish the  Roman  from  other  Christian 
cuauuunliie*.  The  dogmas  of  the  im- 
nim-uliite  ciun-rption  of  the  Virgin  Marr 
and  pa  I  ml  Infallibility  are  recent  addi- 
tions. Roman  Catholic*  believe  that  the 
nuiKs  in  the  mystical  sacrifice  of  the  body 
iiml  blood  of  Christ,  that  the  body  and 
blood  are  realiv  present  In  the  eucharist, 
nml  thnt  under  either  kind  Christ  Is  re- 
ceived whole  and  entire.  They  alao  be- 
lieve in  purgatory,  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  saints  are  to  be  honored  and  In- 
voked, and  thnt  honor  nnd  veneration  art 
to  lie  given  to  their  images.  Seven  sac- 
raments nre  recogn iied,  vis.:  Baptism. 
coulirmutiuu,  the  holy  eucharist,  penance 
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unction*  holy  orders,  and  matri-  Street    probably    ran    from    London    to 

may.    A  hard-and-fast  line  in  matters  Wroxeter.    The   Fbss   ran   from    Seaton 

(dating  to  the  faith  is  drawn  between  in  Devonshire  to  Lincoln.    The  Icknield 

sjfaat   is  of  doctrine  and  what   of  dis-  Way  ran  from  Iclingham,  near  Bury  St 

jlpline.    Doctrine  is  what  was  taught  by  Edmunds,  to  Cirencester  and  Gloucester. 

Wrist  and  his  disciples;  discipline,  dif-  The  Ermine  Street  ran  through  the  Fen- 

ferent  rales,  laid  down  by  the  councils,  land   from    London   to  Lincoln.     Besides 

for  the  government  of   the   church,   the  these  four  great  lines,  which  were  long 

administration    of   sacraments,    and    the  of  great  importance  for  traffic,  there  were 

observances    and    practices    of    religion,  many  others.    For  usual  plan  of  Roman 

Fasting  and   penance  form  part  of   the  roads  see  Appian   Way. 

discipline.    The  clergy  of  the  church  in  "Roman  Walla     certain    walls    or 

the  west  are  bound  by  a  vow  of  celibacy  •i*v'ulc*1*    **  »*«>    ramparts  in  Britain 

taken  at  their  ordination  as  subdeacons.  constructed   by   the   Romans.     The   most 

The  clergy  of  those  Greek  and  Armenian  celebrated  of  these  is  the  wall   built  by 

churches  that   are   united   in  communion  Hadrian    (120   a.d.)    between    the   Tyne 

with  the  see  of  Rome  may  receive  orders  and      the      Solway.     It      was      further 

if    married,    but    may    not    marry    after  strengthened    by    Sever  us,    and    hence    is 

ordination.     Under   the  generic  name  of  often    called    the    wall    of    Severus.     In 

Roman     Catholics     are     comprised     all  139  Lollius  Urbicus  built  a  second  wall 

churches  which  recognize  the  supremacy  or  northern  rampart   between   the  Forth 

of    the    Pope    of    Home,    including    the  and  the  Clyde,  which  occupied  the  same 

United    Greeks,    Slavonians,    Ruthenians,  line    as    the    chain    of    forts    built    by 

Syrians,     Copts     and     Armenians.     The  Agricola    (a.d.  80-85).     It   is  known  as 

supreme  council  or  senate  of  the  Roman  the     wall     of     Antoninus.     These     walls 

Church  is  the  college  of  cardinals,  70  in  formed    the   northern    boundaries    of   the 

number,  who  are  the  advisers  of  the  sov-  Roman   dominions   in    Britain,  and   were 

ereign,  and,  on  the  death  of  the  pontiff,  built    to    prevent    the    incursions    of    the 

elect    his    successor.     The    total    number  Picts    and    Scots.     See    Antoninus,    Wall 

of     members     ot     the     Umnan     Catholic  of;  Severus,    Wall  of. 

Church    has   been    estimated    at   270,000,-  ll/vmannp     (ro-mans'),  a  fictitious  nar- 

000.     about    5.01  HUM R)    being    in    Great  *"v***«-«w    rative    in    prose    or    verse, 

Britain    and    Ireland.      The    number    of  the    interest    of    which   turns    upon    inci- 

Roinan  Catholics  in  the  United  States  is  dents    either    marvelous    or    uncommon, 

over    10,000,000.      In    Canada    the    mem-  The   name   is   derived   from    the   class   of 

bers    of    the     Unman     Catholic    Church  languages    in    which    such    narratives    in 

number    U.IMMUKM).      See   also   such    aiti-  modern    times    were    first    widely    known 

cles   as   Catholic    Emancipation,    Coneep-  and   circulated:    these   were   the    French, 

tion     (Immarulato,    Infallibility.    Mas*,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  called  the  Romance 

Orders   \  Kvliyious) ,  Popes,  Papal  States,  Languages    (which   see).     (For   the   dis- 

Saints,  etc.  tinction   between  romance  and  no  re  J  see 

Roman  Cement     n  dark-colored  hy-  the    article    Novel. )     The    earlier    medi- 

vgmguij   d  rau  lie  cement,  a*val   romances  of  Western  Europe  were 

which  hardens  very  quickly  and   is  very  metrical,    and   may   be   divided    Into   two 

durable.     The   true    Unman   cement    is   a  classes  —  the    popular   epics    chanted    by 

♦ompound  of  pozzuolana  and  lime  ground  strolling   minstrels,    and    the   more   elsb- 

to  an  impalpable  powder  and  mixed  with  orate  and  artificial  poems  composed  and 

water   when    used.     Other   cements   bear-  sung   by    the   court    poets.     Both   classes 

ing  the  same  name  are  made  of  different  were  based  on  more  ancient   lays   treat- 

ingredients.     See  Cements.  inp     of     celebrated     heroes,     frequently 

Unman   Tour      ^<>0   Civil  Laic.  mingled  with  pagan  myths,  and  with  con* 

Xtoman  -LaW'  necting    passages    composed    by    the    re- 

Roman  Literature.   *»  ****•  J"-  jjjjj  ^«£  -j-J. 

Roman  Numerals.   ^  ^tkmetu,  *&^^#j^^«^ 

"Rnrrmn  Pnarfc    certain  ancient  roads  sons  de  gestc)  form  a  large  and  Interest* 

xvuiimn  xvunub,   in  nritain  which  (ne  ing   boily   of   literature.    Some   of   them 

Unmans    left    behind    tiiem.     They    were  reach  a  greater  length  than  20,000  lines. 

uniformly    raided    nl>o\e    the    surface    of  These  romances  were  sung  by  wandering 

the     nri-hi.,,1  in^     huid     and     ran     in     a  minstrel  a    (jongleurs)    to  the  sound  of  a 

-straight     line    from    station     to    station,  kind    of    violin    (vielle).     Many    of    ths 

The  four  irreat   Unman  roads  were  Wot-  reciters      wrote      their     own     chansons, 

link'     Street,      the     Fossway,      Icknield  while    others    bought    copies    from    ths 

Street,     and     Ermine     Street.     Watling  original    composers.    Ths    ckmrnmn*    4+ 


Romance  Bomanesque  Architecture 

^c«/e  are  divided  into  three  cycles  —  that  as     the    Anglo-Saxon     or    Auflo-Danish 

relating  to  Charlemagne  and  his  peers;  Beowulf,  the  old  German  Nibelungenlie4\ 

the   Arthurian,    or   that   concerned    with  the   romance  of  Havelok  the  Dane,  etc 

King  Arthur  and  his  knights;  and   the  The  poetical  romance  was  superseded  by 

classical,   dealing   with   Troy,    Alexander  the    prose    romance,    the    transformation 

the  Great,  etc.     The  oldest  is  the  Chan-  of    metrical    into    prose    romances    being 

son  de  Roland,  dating  from  the  eleventh  partly   due   to   the   invention   of   the  art 

century    and    treating    of    the    deeds    of  of  printing,  by   which   the  advantage  of 

Charlemagne's     nephew     Roland.     Fcra-  meter  for  purposes  of  recital  was  super- 

bras  or  Fierabras,   dating   from   the   be-  seded.     The   prose  narratives,   like   those 

ginning      of      the      thirteenth      century,  in  verse,  celebrated  Arthur,  Charlemagne, 

belongs  to  the  same  cycle.     Other  chau-  Aniadis    de    Gaul,    and   other    heroes    of 

sons    worthy    of   mention    are :    Ogier   le  chivalry.     The  word   is   used   in    modern 

Danois,   written   about   the   beginning   of  times  to  signify  stories  of  adventure. 

the  thirteenth  century:  Kt'iaud  de  Mon-  Romance  Languages,     tho8e    ta; 

tauban,  composed   in   the   thirteenth  cen-  **vx"«'**w  *j»**6h«*5*,q,     guages    of 

tury;   Huon  dc  Bordeaux    (twelfth   cen-  Southern  Europe  which  owe  their  origin 

tury)  ;   Beuves  d'llanstumu a    (thirteenth  to  the  language  of  Uome  — the  Latin  — 

century,  the  British  Bcvis  of  Hampton),  and   to   the   spread   of   Roman  dominion 

The  romances  of  the  Arthurian  cycle  owe  and  civilization.     They  include  the  Ital* 

their   origin    to    the    lays    of    the    Welsh  ian.   French,   Provencal,   Spanish,  Portu- 

bards,  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  sixth  guese,  Rouiuanian,  and  Romansch.     Their 

and     seventh     centuries,     but     they    are  basis  was  not,  however,  the  classic  Latin 

directly   based   on   the   Latin   History  of  of    literature,    but    the    popular    Roman 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  which  was  versified  language  —  the    Lingua    Romena   rustica 

in  French  by  Wace   (1155-58)    and  am-  spoken  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  colonists, 

plified    and    translated    into    English    by  and  others,  and  variously  modified  by  un- 

Layamon  about   1204.     One  of  the  most  educated   speakers   of   the   different   peo- 

Srolific   of   Arthurian    poets    is   Chretien  pies  among  whom  it  became  the  general 

e     Troyes      (born     about     1140).     His  means  of  communication.     In  all  of  these 

poem  Li  Chevalier  au  Lyon  is  the  Y  tea  in  tongues  Latin  is  the  chief  ingredient,  and 

and    Oawain    in    Ritson's    English    Met-  a  knowledge  of  Latin  helps  very  greatly 

rical    Romance?.     Another    poem    belong-  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them, 

ing  to  this  cycle  is  the  Moric  d*  Arthur  Unman  aa   (ro-nian'ei),  George  John* 

(fourteenth     century ).     The     Arthurian  ■"'"luaiico  Di0iog-gt>  ^j^  at  Kingston, 

romance  spread  from  France  to  Provence,  Canada,  in  1848;  died  in  1804.     He  was 

Spain,    Ital}',    and    the    Netherlands,    and  educated    at    Cambridge    University,    be- 

was    again    transplanted    into    England,  came    Fullerian   professor   In    the   Royal 

The    most     important    romance    of    the  Institution,  London,  and  in  1800  removed 

classical  cycle  is  Le  Romans  d*  Alixandrc,  to  Oxford,  where  he  founded  a  Romanes 

written    by    Lambert    li    Tors   and    Alix-  lectureship.     In    scientific   views   he   was 

ander  de  Beruay  in  the  twelfth  century;  an      advanced      Darwinian,      giving     his 

it    contains    upwards    of    l!U,(XK)    twelve-  ideas    on    this    subject    in    Darwin    end 

syllable      lines.       This      chanson      first  After    Daricin.     lie    also    wrote    Mentml 

brought  the  Alexandrine  line  into  vogue  Evolution,  Animal  Intelligence,  etc, 

and  gave  it   its  m name    The  English  Romanesque    Architecture 

Kyng  Ahxaundir,  in  80.J4  eight-syllable  ******* ^  «*i  **  -*  aaavauwv»iu« 
lines,  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century.  (  rO  -  man  -  esk'  ),  a  general  and  rather 
The  chief  poem  of  the  Trojan  section  is  vague  term  applied  to  the  styles  of 
the  Troie  of  Ileiinist  de  St.  More,  an  architecture  which  prevailed  in  West- 
Anglo-Norman  poet  of  the  twelfth  cen-  eni  Europe  from  the  fifth  to  the 
tury.  This  chronicle  consists  of  up-  twelfth  century.  The  Romanesque  may 
wards  of  .">0.(mmi  octosyllabics,  and  was  he  separated  into  two  divisions:  (a) 
translated  into  Dutch  and  German  verse  the  debased  Roman,  in  use  from  the 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  Founded  fifth  to  the  eighth  century;  and  (ft) 
upon  it  was  the  Latin  Uistoria  Trojana  the  Inter  Romanesque  of  the  eighth  to  the 
of  Guido  de  Colonna,  which  was  trans-  twelfth  century,  which  comprises  the 
lated  into  most  European  languages.  Lombard.  Rhenish  or  German  and  Nor- 
It  was  turned  into  English  and  Scotch  man  styles.  The  former  is  character- 
verse  no  fewer  than  four  t times.  The  ized  by  a  pretty  close  imitation  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  these  is  Lyd?at<*'s  features  of  Unman,  with  changes  in  th 
Troye-lioke  Il411-L'<i).  Resides  the  ro-  mode  of  their  application  and  dlstribt 
nuance*  dealing  with  the  subjects  men-  tion;  the  latter,  while  based  on  Romax* 
tioned,  we  find  also  a  class  in  which  form,  is  Gothic  in  spirit,  has  a  pre- 
explofts  of  Teutonic  heroes  arc  celebrated,  dominance   of  vertical   lines,  and   mtru- 


nunesque  Architecture 


Bomana 


•a  a  number  of  new  features  and 
stly  modifies  other*.  To  the  former 
NV  especially  churches  of  the  basilica 
■  (see  BatUica)  In  various  cities  of 
ty,  as  also  a  number  of  circular 
rchea,  and  man;  of  these  buildings 
a  a  certain  affinity  to  the  Byaantine 
t  of  architecture.  (See  Byiantinr.) 
t  semicircular  arch  Is  used  throughout 
entire  period,  and  the  general  el- 
aslon  of  the  buildings  la  rather  severe, 
assumes  different  p liases  in  different 
ntries.     In    Itomanesquc    churches    of 


simple  decoration ;  the  capitals  of  cushlor; 
form,  sometimes  plain,  at  others  etii 
riched  with  Tarious  ornaments  peciiliat 
to  the  style.  Externally,  roofs  of  mod. 
crate  pitch,  towers  square  or  octagonal, 
low  or  of  moderate  elevation,  and  with 
terminations  of  pyramidal  character; 
windows  round-beaded  and  without  mul- 
lions;  doorways  moderately  recessed  and 
highly  decorated  with  the  cable,  chevron, 
and  other  distinctive  ornaments;  ar- 
cades much  employed  tor  decoration,  fre- 


quently by  a 


a  series  round  the 


•  Church  of  Lunch  (Bhenltb  Pniaalt). 

le    upper    part    of    the   ap*e    and    round    tbs 
in    upper    parts    of    transept*     aim.     when 
rt     the     transepts     are     rounded     externally. 
ii-    The    principal    front    Is    frequently    flat 
lv    and    decorated    with    arcades    in    succer- 
ip    xive  rows  from  the  apei  of  the  roof  till 
ir    just  above  the  portal",  producing  a  rich 
effect,   as  at    I*i*a   Cathedral.     See    Lom- 
bard   Architecture    and    Sorman    Archi- 
tecture, and  the  general  article  Arckitec 

See 

Boman.  &^*&B>A_  _. .. 

northeast  of  Valence,  picturesquely  sllu- 

itv    (.light    pro-    ated  on  the  Istre.     It  has  wails  Banked 

lick,     sometimes    with   towers,  an   interesting  church,  and 

Mi.Tfd    In   large   manufacture*  ot  cc-ttans,   ate.    Fop   IV 

ith   but   222, 


Bomans  Borne 

Bomans    (r&'manz),  Epistle  to  the,  reigns  being  as  follows:  Romulus,  753- 

*wiuc»         the  most  elaborate,  and,  in  a  716    b.c.  ;    Numa    Pompilius,    715-676; 

doctrinal    point    of    view,    the   most    im-  Tullus  Hostilius,   674-642;   Ancus   Mar- 

portant  composition  of  St.  Paul.     It  sets  tius,    642-618;    L.    Tarquinius    Priscus, 

forth   that   the  gospel   doctrine  of  justi-  618-578;  Servius  Tullius,  578-534;  and 

fication  by  faith  is  a  power  unto  salva-  Tarquinius  Superbus,  534-509.     The  last 

tion  to  all  men,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  three  were  of  Etruscan  origin,  pointing 

The  writer  then  deplores  the  rejection  of  to   a    temporary   supremacy   at   least   of 

the    Jews,    and    in    the    practical    part  Etruria  over  Rome. 

admonishes  the  Romans  to  exercise  the  From  the  commencement  of  Roman 
various  gifts  bestowed  upon  each  in  a  history  the  people  are  found  divided  into 
spirit  of  love  and  humility ;  he  especially  two  classes,  the  patrician$  or  aristocracy 
urges  the  strong  to  bear  with  the  weak,  (a  kind  of  oligarchy),  and  the  plebeians 
and  concludes  with  various  salutations  or  common  people,  besides  a  class  called 
and  directions.  In  modern  times  doubts  clients,  immediate  dependents  of  the  pa- 
have  been  thrown  upon  the  authenticity  tricians.  All  political  power  was  in  the 
of  the  concluding  portion  of  this  epistle,  hands  of  the  patricians.  All  matters 
some  critics  regarding  the  whole  of  of  importance  nad  to  be  laid  before 
chapter  xvi,  as  spurious.  them  in  their  comitia  curiata  or  assem* 
Bomanscll  (ro-mansh').  Rumonsch,  bly.  in  which  they  voted  by  divisions 
****  one  of  the  Romance  fam-  called  curia.  (See  Comitta.)  From 
ily  of  languages,  spoken  in  parts  of  and  by  them  also  were  elected  the  mem- 
Switzerland  (Grisons),  the  Tyrol,  etc.  bers  of  the  senate  or  council  of  the 
In  some  parts  it  is  known  as  the  Ladin,  elders,  as  it  may  be  called,  which  advised 
that  is  Latin,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  king.  By  reforms  instituted  by  Ser- 
it.  The  literature  is  mainly  religious.  vius  Tullius  the  way  was  at  least  pre- 
Bomantic  (ro-man'tik),  a  term  used  pared  for  altering  this  state  of  affairs. 
iwiuaubii;  jn  literature  as  contradis-  He  introduced  a  division  of  all  the  peo- 
tinguished  to  antique  or  classic.  The  pie,  according  to  their  property,  Into 
name  romantic  school  was  assumed  about  five  classes,  and  these  again  into  cen- 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  furies.  With  the  first  or  highest  class 
by  a  number  of  young  poets  and  critics  was  sometimes  reckoned  a  body  called 
in  Germany,  the  Schlegels,  Novalis,  eyuitcs  or  horsemen,  but  these  were  some- 
Tieck,  etc.,  whose  efforts  were  directed  times  regarded  as  above  all  the  classes, 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  artificial  rhetoric  The  lowest  section  of  the  people,  called 
and  unimaginative  pedantry  of  the  proletariif  were  sometimes  reckoned  as  a 
French  school  of  poetry.  The  name  is  sixth  class,  and  sometimes  as  forming 
also  given  to  a  similar  school  which  part  of  the  fifth.  Thus  originated  a  new 
arose  in  France  between  twenty  and  assembly,  the  comitia  centuriata,  which 
thirty  years  later,  and  which  had  a  included  plebeians  as  well  as  patricians, 
long  struggle  for  supremacy  with  the  though  the  latter  had  the  great  preponder- 
older  classic  school.  Victor  Hugo,  La-  a  nee.  The  plebeians  got  also  an  assem* 
martine,  etc.,  were  the  leaders.  bly  of  their  own  with  certain  limited 
Rome  (rOm;  Latin,  Roma),  the  most  powers,  the  comitia  tributa,  in  which 
^^  famous  nation  of  ancient  times,  they  met  by  local  divisions  called  tribes. 
originally  comprising  little  more  than  The  last  of  the  kings,  Tarquinius  So- 
the  city  of  Rome  (see  next  article),  perhus,  by  his  tyrannical  government  ex- 
later  an  empire  embracing  a  great  part  cited  the  hatred  of  all  classes,  and  this 
of  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and  Western  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  an  act 
Asia.  The  origin  of  Rome  is  generally  of  violence  perpetrated  by  his  youngest 
assigned  to  the  year  753  h.c,  at  which  son  Sextus.  (See  Lucretia*)  The  peo- 
tiine  a  band  of  Latins,  one  of  the  peoples  pie  then  rose  in  rebellion,  and  abolished 
of  Central  Italy,  founded  a  small  town  forever  the  kingly  government  (500  b.  c.h 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  about  Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  the 
15  miles  from  the  sea,  the  population  royal  power  was  intrusted  to  one  man 
being  subsequently  augmented  by  the  who  held  it  for  a  year,  and  was  called 
addition  of  Sahines  and  Etruscans.  The  dictator.  Afterwards  two  yearly  officers, 
weight  of  tradition  places  it  beyond  called  at  first  prwtort,  afterwards  con- 
doubt  that  in  the  earliest  period  the  gov-  suls.  wielded  the  highest  executive  power 
ernment  of  Rome  was  an  elective  mon-  in  the  state  both  In  civil  and  military 
archy,   the  king  being  chosen  by  an  as-  affairs. 

semhly  of  pat r cm  (fathers)  or  heads  of  Almost  all  political  power  still  re- 
families  who  formed  the  senate.  Accord-  mained  with  the  patricians,  however,  and 
ing  to  tradition  these  kings  were  seven  for  more  than  200  years  the  internal  his* 
in   number,   their   names  and   tradition/'  torv  of  Rome  is  mainly  composed  of  tat 


endeavors  o[  tH  BHMMUM  H  piftCe  IDMU-  Ml    imo    century    B.C.,    alter    extending 

selves    on    a    political    equality    with    the  her  territory  ti>   the  Math,   Home   turned 

patricians.     In    494    u-C.     tbe     lik'boians  her    iiriuss   anain-t    Ennria    in    tbe   north. 

succeeded   in  securing   a   measure  of  jus-  For  ten   yearn    (400-886)    tin*   important 

lice.     Two     r"I*T*""™     BaHed     frifcmicj  city    ?(    Veii    is    gaid    10    have    been    be- 

were  chosen  [rout    the  ranks  of   llie  pie-  sieged,    til]     in    the    latter    year    it    wu 

beians.     Their    persons    were    inviolable;  taken    by    l.'ainillus.    and    the   capture    of 

and    they    had    the    right    of    protecting  tins  city   was  followed   by   the  submission 

every  plebeian    uataal     injii«[iec    oa    the  of   all    the   otber   towns    in    the  south   of 

part  of  an  official.      Later  tiny  were  ad-  Etruria.     But    just    at    this    point    Rome 

mitied  to  the  senate,  where  they  had  the  was  thrown  back  again  by  a  total  defeat 

right  of  vetoing  motnlhm  mo  prevent-  and   rout   ou   the   banka   of   the  Allia,   P. 

lug     them      from      becoming      law.      Their  small   stream  about    11   miles  (t,  of   Home, 

number   was   uflcnvnrds   incr«iwd   to   live,  and    the    ■  njil  nn-    ami    destruction    of    the 

-      The  tribunes,  through  cily  by  the  Guuls  iu  3*J0  b.c.     After  the 


Ignorance  of  the  laws,  which  wore  kept  Gauls  retired  wirb  their  booty  the  city 
secret  by  the  patricians,  were  often  wan  hastily  reconstructed,  but  the  desti- 
thwarted    in    their    endeavors    l'<    aid    tlie    tution    ami    suffering    of    the    people    ren- 


eebeinns.      Tin-   plobs   demnmh  d    the   pub-  derod      domestic      tranquillity      iuii<o->.ihU . 

■ation  of  the  laws,  and  at  lost  the  sen-  After  n   struggle,    however,    the    Liciuiati 

Bte  yielded.      It   was  agreed   llmt   in   place  laws   were   adopted    in   .107,    the   plebeian! 

of  the  regular  magistrates  ten  men    (rfc-  being    now    admitted    to    the    eo ns ul ship. 

(-cirir.nl     should    lie    nominated,    with    no-  and   a   fairer   distribution   of   public   land* 

limited    power    to    govern    the    state    and  being  brought  about. 

prepare   a   code   of   written    laws.     These  During  the  period  343-204  Rome  wai 

men  entered  on  office  in  431  B.C.,  and  in  engaged    in    many    important    wars,    the 

the  first  year  ot  office  they  had  compiled  chief    of    which    were    the    four    Samnite 

ten   tables  of    laws,   and    to   these   in   the  wars,  the  great  Latin  war,  the  war  with 

second  year  they  added  otber  two  tables,  the   Greek  cities   of   Southern    Italy,  and 

making    up     the     fainoue     Laic*     of    the  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  (he  invader  of  Italy 

Tut  he    Tablet.      But    when    the    second  from    Greece.     The   chief   events    ot    this 

year    had    elapsed,    and    the    object    for  protracted    struggle    were    the    defeat    of 

'■■■'■'■■'■    ■' ■■»- '   '•■■pn   appointed   was  ac-  the  Itomans  by  the  Samnitea  under  Pon- 

-..     refused     to    lay    down  tins  at  (he  Caudioe  Forks,  and  the  pas»- 

their  office,  and  were  only  forced  to  do  ing  of  the  Romans  under  the  yoke  in  ac- 
so  by  an  insurrection.  The  immediate  knowledgment  of  their  subjugation  (321 
occasion  of  this  rising  was,  according  to  B.C.)  ;  the  defeat  of  the  Samnites,  lim- 
ine well-known  storv  mode  popular  hy  brians,  Etruscans,  and  Gauls  at  Sentl- 
Maeaulay  in  his  lay  of  Virginia,  an  act  num  (295  B.C.)  ;  and  the  final  defeat  of 
of  infamy  nit-mpt'd  hv  one  of  the  ten.  Pyrrhus  at  Beneventum  (275  a.C-1.  In 
(See  .-l/ipiii*  ftaudiui.)  After  the  over-  2i2  B.C.  tbe  city  and  fortress  of  Tarea, 
throw  of  tbe  decern v irate  two  chief  mngis-  turn  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  and  (be 
trates  were  reappointed,  but  the  title  tlefeat  of  the  Sallentlni  In  Calabria  (2tifl) 
was  now  changed  from  prretors  to  consuls  made  tbe  Romans  masters  of  all  Italj 
(440  ill',  i.  In  444  another  change  was  south  of  tbe  Rubicon  and  Mo  era. 
made  by  the  appointmenl  of  military  trib-  Rome,  baring  had  leisure  to  conquer 
anes    with    consular    power    (from    three  Italy,  now   felt  at   liberty  tn  contend   foe 

to    si*    or    even    eiitlit     in    Humbert,    who     'I       I n   <•(    Sicily,   at    this, time   ab 

might    take   the   place   of   the   consuls.     To  w—i    entirely   under   >l>   dominion   •■[   the 

Ho-   oilice   ! 1 1   classes   of   the   community     sbmi     i -iiitin-    p™-r    „f    I'.irtlmg-.      An 

■    eligible,     although     it     was    not     till  .wnrnmiiy     (or     interfering     In    Sicilian 


V'tO    n.c.    that    a    plebeian    wbs    actually  affair*  was  easily   found,  mid  in  204  B.R. 

elected.      In   441!   B.C.   a   new   patrician   Of-  'he   FirM    runic  or   fnrlhaginlan   war  be- 

Ike.    that    of   trjwur.    was   created.      (See  Run.      It    laited    for    more    than    (wraty 

f'canor.)      No    plebeian    was    censor    till  year*.    cniiHil     the    Ion    of    three    large 

351   H.O.  fleets    to   the    Romans,    and   the   defeat   of 

Muring   this  periotl  of   internal  conflict  n  Roman  army  under  Kegulus  In  Africa; 

Rome     was     engaged     in     defensive    wars,  but    ill   241   a   great   victory   over   Iht  Car- 

ilii.ily    wilti    the    .Kqiihina   and    Volscians,  I  Unj- 1  n  inn     (leer    caused    (he    latter    power 

connected    I  lie    legend*    and    traditioua    of     .In.].-!     mi     itie    .[iin.ru    rt,nt    Carthage 

Cori.ihinus.      the      extermination      of      the  -l»>uld    give    up    Hb-ily.    smt    iwsr    a    greet 

Kahii.  am!   the  saving  of   tbe  Roman  army  *inu     as    n     war     indemnity.      Tlw     larger 

by  fiuciaiiatus.       (See     Vorialanut.  Fabii.  u-ici-i,    i«iri     ■■(    X„    >-,     !»■.   ,»,.■    •>,„    fi,,< 

and    Ciiititiitaluf.)      Toward*   tbe  end  of  Human     province;     the     smaller     eaiuni 


Borne  Some 

part  continued   under   the   supremacy  of  Great  of  Syria  had  been  defeated  by  Che 

the  Greek  city  Syracuse,  which  was  al-  Romans    (190    u.c.)    and    part   of   Aria 

lied   to   Home.     The  sway  of  Koine  was  Minor  brought   into   vassalage   to    Roue. 

also  extended  over  all  the  islands  which  In    the   east   Rome   intrigued    where  she 

Carthage  had   possessed   in   the   Med  iter-  could,    and    fought    when    she    was    com- 

ranean.     About    the   same   time   the   Ro-  pel  led,  and  by  disorganizing  states  made 

mans    wrested    the    island    of    Corey ra  them  first  her  dependencies  and  then  her 

(Corfu)     and    some    coast    towns    from  provinces.     In    130  B.C.   she   received  by 

the    piratical     Ulyrians.     From    226    to  bequest  the  dominions  of  Attalus  III  of 

222  B.C.   they   were  engaged   in   a   more  Pergamus     (Mysia,    Lydia,    Caria,    and 

difficult   war   with   the   Gauls   inhabiting  Phrygia),    which    was    formed    into    the 

the  Po  basin ;  but  the  Romans  were  again  province  of  Asia. 

successful,  and  the  Gallic  territory  was  By  this  time  strife  between  different 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province  under  the  classes  within  Rome  again  began  to 
name  of  Gall'a  Cisalpina  (Gaul  on  this  be  bitter,  but  it  was  now  not  between 
side  the  Alps;.  patricians  and  plebeians,  but  between 
Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians  had  been  rich  and  poor.  The  conquests  which 
making  considerable  conquests  in  Spain,  had  been  made,  and  the  lucrative  posts 
which  awakened  the  alarm  and  envy  of  which  were  now  to  be  had,  as  well  as 
the  Romans,  and  induced  them  to  enter  the  wide  field  generally  available  for 
into  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  Greek  money-making,  had  produced  a  wealth? 
colony  of  Saguntum,  near  the  east  coast  privileged  class  partly  consisting  of  patri- 
ot that  country.  In  221  B.C.  Hannibal,  dans,  partly  of  plebeians,  without  benefit- 
the  son  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  who  had  ing  the  other  classes  of  the  citizens.  The 
bravely  and  skilfully  maintained  the  agrarian  laws  which  formerly  protected 
Carthaginian  arms  in  Sicily,  and  had  af-  the  people  were  generally  unobserved, 
terwards  founded  and  in  great  part  estab-  great  landed  estates  were  accumulated  in 
lished  a  Carthaginian  empire  in  Spain,  few  hands,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Cartha-  by  swarms  of  slaves  left  war  the  only 
ginian  forces.  The  taking  of  Saguntum,  occupation  of  the  citizens.  Thus  vast 
a  city  allied  to  Rome,  occasioned  the  sec-  numbers  of  the  middle  class  of  citizens 
ond  Punic  war,  during  which  Hannibal  were  reduced  to  absolute  want,  and 
traversed  (Saul,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  driven  from  their  homes.  To  remedy 
invaded  Italy.  The  war  continued  in  this  the  two  Gracchi.  Tiberius  and  Caius, 
Italy  for  fifteen  years  (218-204  B.C.)  ;  successively  proposed  measures  for  the 
and  was  carried  on  with  consummate  gen-  better  distribution  of  the  land,  and  in 
eralship  on  the  part  of  Hannibal,  who  in-  general  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute 
flicted  on  the  Humans  one  of  the  most  classes.  They  thus  incurred  the  violent 
disastrous  defeats  they  ever  sustained,  at  hatred  of  the  nobles  or  men  of  position, 
Cannae,  in  21<>  n.c.  This  great  man  was  and  both  of  them  lost  their  lives  in  the 
ill  supported  by  his  country,  and  the  party  struggles  that  ensued  (in  133  and 
war  terminated  in  favor  of  the  Romans  121  n.c.  respectively), 
through  the  defeat  of  Hannibal  by  P.  Previously  to  this  the  Romans  had 
Cornelius  Scipio  at  Zama  in  Africa  in  202  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Greek  colony 
B.C.  (See  Hannibal. )  One  of  the  re-  of  Massilia  (Marseilles),  and  in  aid  of 
suits  was  that  the  power  of  Carthage  their  allies  they  were  twice  called  in  to 
was  broken  and  Spain  practically  be-  quell  the  neighboring  Gallic  tribes  (first 
came  a  Roman  possession.  Upper  Italy  in  17A.  B.C.,  and  next  in  125  B.C.).  On 
was  also  again  subjugated,  and  Transpa-  the  second  occasion,  after  putting;  down 
ilano  <;anl  acquired.  A  third  Punic  war  the  Gauls  (125-123)  they  kept  possession 
broke  cut  on  slight  pretext  in  14*. >  k.c,  of  the  conquered  country,  and  made  this 
and  ended  in  1 1*>  in  the  capture  of  Car-  part  of  Gaul  a  Roman  province  (Pro?- 
thnge  by  Scipio  I  the  younger  i  after  a  incia  Gallia —  Provence).  The  nest  war 
M'ven-  struggle,  and  the  conversion  of  the  was  in  Africa,  with  Jugurtha,  who  had 
Carthaginian  territory  into  the  province  usurped  the  throne  of  Numidia,  and 
of  Africa.  against    whom    the   assistance    of    Rome 


Philip    V    of    Macedonia    had    favored  bad   been  asked.     It  was  brought   to 

Hannibal,  and  thus  gave  Rome  a  pretext  end  by  Caius  Marius,  who  had  risen  from 

to    mix    in    Grecian    affairs.     The    result  an  obscure  rank   to  the  consulship    (101 

was  that  Macedonia  was  made  a  Roman  n.c).     Marius  also  repelled  invasions  of 

province    (lis   n.c.  i.   while   in   the   same  the  province  of  Gaul  by  the  Cimbri  and 

year     that     Carfhagt*    fell     Corinth    was  Teu tones  in  102-101  B.C.     A  serious  war, 

nicked,    and   soon   after   Greece    was   or*  almost  of  the  nature  of  a  civil  war,  fol- 

ganized  into  the  province  of  Achaia.     (See  lowed    with    the   Roman   allies    In    Italy, 

Ortvcc.)      Previously       Antiocbus       the  who  rose  in  UO  B.C.  to  demand  Um  rifit 
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of  equal  citizenship  with  the  people  of  of  his  dominions  in  Asia  Minor  into  a 

Borne.    This  war,  known  as  the  Social  Roman    province,    and    distributing    the 

war*  lasted  for  two  years  (00-88  b.c.)»  rest  among  kings  who  were  the  vassals 

and  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  Romans,  of  Rome.    In  64  B.C.  Pompey  put  an  end 

who,  however,  found  it  advisable  to  con-  to  the  dynast/  of  the  Seleucida  in  Syria, 

cede  the  franchise  to  the  Italian  tribes  to  and  converted  their  kingdom  into  a  prov- 

prevent  another  rising.  ince,  and  in  08  B.O.  advanced  southwards 

This  war  had  been  concluded  by  Sulla,  into  Judea.  which  he  made  tributary  to 

between  whom  and  Marine  great  rivalry  Rome.    All     these     arrangements     were 

prevailed:  and  now  sprana  up  the  first  made  by  him  on  his  own  authority.     1p 

Roman  civil  war,  a  struggle  between  the  the  very  year  in  which  they  were  com- 

party  of  Marius  (the  people)  and  that  of  pleted  a  member  of  the  aristocratic  party, 

Sulla    (the    nobles).     Sulla,    the   consul  the  great  orator  Cicero,  had  earned  great 

for  88,  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  distinction  by  detecting  and  frustrating 

Asia  to  attack  Mithridates,  king  of  Pon-  the  Catilinarlan  conspiracy.     (See  Catt- 

tus,  a  war  that  promised  both  glory  and  line.) 

treasure.  Marius  was  eager  for  the  Only  three  years  after  these  events  (60 
same  command,  and  through  intrigue  on  B.C.)  a  union  took  place  at  Rome  of  great 
his  behalf  the  populace  deprived  Sulla  importance  in  the  history  immediately 
of  the  chief  command  and  gave  it  to  subsequent  Caius  Julius  Cesar,  a  man 
Marius.  Thereupon,  Sulla  marched  on  of  aristocratic  family  who  had  attached 
Rome  with  his  legions,  forced  Marius  to  himself  to  the  democratic  party  and  had 
flee  to  Africa,  ana  then  proceeded  to  the  become  very  popular,  joined  Pompey  and 
Mithridatic  war.  In  his  absence  Marius  Crassus  in  what  is  called  the  /lr«f  trium- 
returned,  wreaked  a  bloody  vengeance  on  virate,  and  practically  the  three  took  the 
the  partisans  of  his  rival,  and  died  after  government  of  Rome  into  their  own 
being  appointed  consul  for  the  seventh  hands.  On  the  part  of  Csnar,  who  was 
time  (8G  B.C.).  Three  years  later  Sulla  now  elected  consul,  this  was  the  first  step 
came  back  from  Asia,  having  brought  in  a  career  which  culminated  in  the  over- 
the  Mithridatic  war  to  a  satisfactory  throw  of  the  republic,  and  his  own  ele- 
conclusion,  and  now  felt  himself  at  lib-  vat  ion  to  the  position  of  sovereign  of 
erty  to  take  his  revenge  on  the  Marian  the  empire.  After  the  death  of  Crassus 
party  for  the  atrocities  of  which  it  had  (53  B.C.)  came  a  struggle  for  supreme 
been  guilty  towards  his  own  party  in  his  power  between  Canwr  and  Pompey. 
absence;  and  he  took  it  in  full  measure.  Caesar  had  gained  great  glory  by  the  con- 
Four  thousand  of  his  opponents  he  caused  quest  of  Gaul,  but  now  at  Pompey's  in- 
to be  massacred  in  the  circus  in  one  day;  stigation  was  called  on  to  resign  nis  com- 
and  then  got  rid  of  all  the  chief  men  of  maud  and  disband  his  army.  Upon  this 
the  democratic  party  by  proscription,  he  entered  Italy,  Pompey  fled  into  Greece, 
He  was  now  appointed  dictator  for  an  and  the  short  civil  war  of  40-48  B.O, 
unlimited  term  (SI  n.c>,  and  as  such  and  the  great  battle  of  Pharsalia  in  the 
passed  a  scries  of  measures  the  general  latter  year,  decided  the  struggle  in 
object  of  which  was  to  restore  to  the  con-  Caesar's  favor.  Pompey's  army  was  ut- 
stitution  its  former  aristocratic  or  oli-  terly  routed;  he  himself  was  compelled 
garchical  character.  In  the  beginning  of  to  flee,  and  having  gone  to  Egypt  waa 
<9  B.C.  Sulla  retired  into  private  life,  and  there  murdered.  In  a  short  time  Caesar 
he  died  in  the  year  following.  utterly  subdued  the  remains  of  the  Pom* 

The  man   who   now  came  most  promi-  peian  party  and  became  virtually  king  in 

nently  before  the  public  eye  was  Pompey,  Koine  though  he  did  not  assume  the  title. 

one    of    Sulla's    generals.     His    first    im-  Ca?«ar  was  assassinated  by  republicans  in 

portant  achievement   was  the  subjugation  44  B.C.,  end  the  main  result  of  the  con- 

of    the    remnant    of    the    democratic    or  spiracy  by   which   he  fell   waa  that  the 

Marian    party    that    had    withered    round  first    place    in    Rome    had    again    to    be 

Sertorius  in  Spain   (T<»  72  k.c).     On  his  contested.     The    competitors     this     time 

return   to   Italy   he  extinguished  all   that  were  Octavianus,  the  grand-nephew  and 

remained    of    an    insurrection    of    slaves,  adopted   son   of   Csesar,    then   only   nine- 

ulready    crushed    by    Crassus    (71).    and  teen,  and  Mark  Antony,  one  of  Csssar's 

in  To  it. c.  was  consul  along  with  Crassus.  generals.   In  43  B.C.  these  two  formed  with 

In  <>7  iu\  he  drove  the  pirates  from  the  Lepidus  what  is  known  as  the  second  tri- 

Mediterranean.    ]tn'l    afterwards    reduced  mmrirtite;  and  after  avengin*  the  death 

('ilicia.    which    he    made    into   a    Roman  of  Cwsar  and  putting  an  ena  to  the  re* 

province,     lie  was  then  appointed  to  con-  publican  party  in  the  battle  of  Phillppi 

tinue    the    war    that    had    been    renewed  (42),  Octavian  and  Antony,  casting  off 

against     Mithridates,    king    of    Pontus,  Lepidus.  who  was  a  weakling,  divided  the 

<vhom   he   dually   subdued,  forming  part  empire  between  them,  the  former  taklof 
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Rome  and  the  West  and  the  latter  the 
East.  In  ten  years,  in  consequence  of 
An  tony  *8  obsession  by  Cleopatra  of 
Egypt,  war  broke  out  between  the  two, 
and  in  the  naval  battle  of  Actium  (31 
B.c.)  Antony  was  defeated,  and  the  whole 
Roman  world  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  con- 
queror, Egypt  being  also  now  incorpora- 
ted. Not  long  after  this  Octavian  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Augustus,  the  name 
by  which  he  is  known  in  history  as  the 
first  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

In  his  administration  of  the  empire 
Augustus  acted  with  great  judgment, 
ostensibly  adhering  to  most  of  the  re- 
publican forms  of  government,  though 
he  contrived  in  course  of  time  to  obtain 
for  himself  all  the  offices  of  highest  au- 
thority. The  reign  of  Augustus  is  chiefly 
remarkable  as  the  golden  age  of  Roman 
literature,  but  it  was  a  reigu  also  of  con- 

?iuest  and  territorial  acquisition.  Be- 
ore  the  annexation  of  Egypt  Pannonia 
had  been  added  to  the  Roman  dominions 
(35  B.C.),  and  by  the  subsequent  conquest 
of  Mcesia,  Xoricum,  Rlnetia,  and  Vinde- 
licia,  the  Roman  frontier  was  extended 
to  the  Danube  along  its  whole  course. 
Gaul  and  Spain  also  were  now  finally  and 
completely  subdued.  The  empire  of 
Augustus  thus  stretched  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube  to  the  deserts  of  Africa. 
This  emperor  died  in  14  a.d.  His  reign 
is  above  all  memorable  for  the  birth  of 
Christ  in  B.C.  4. 

Augustus  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
emperors  forming,  when  he  and  Julius 
Ca»sar  are  included,  the  sovereigns  known 
as  the  Tirclvr  Casara.  The  names  of  his 
successors  and  the  dates  of  their  deaths 
are:  Tiberius.  37  a.d.:  Caligula,  41; 
Claudius.  54;  Nero,  t>8;  Galba,  09;  Otho, 
<>J):  Vitellius,  *»«>;  Vespasian,  70:  Titus, 
81;  and  Domitinn,  IHj.  Most  of  these 
were  sensual  and  bloodthirsty  tyrants, 
Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus  being  the 
chief  exceptions.  Vespasian's  reign  was 
noted  for  the  taking  and  destruction  of 
Jerusalem:  that  of  Titus  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Ilereu- 
Iiineum  by  un  eruption  of  Vesuvius  (a.d. 
7(J».  After  Titus  his  tyrannical  brother 
Domitinn  reigned  till  his  death  by  assassi- 
nation in  a. i).  INI.  when  an  aged  senator, 
Nerva,  was  proclaimed  as  his  suecessor. 

Nerva 's  reign  was  short  (lMi--i»S)  but 
beneficent,  ami  he  was  followed  bj'  four 
emperors,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus 
Tills  and  Marcus  Aur«'litis,  who  together 
reigned  for  more  than  eighty  years,  and 
under  whom  the  countries  making  up  the 
Roman  Empire  enjoyed  in  common  more 
good  government,  [>eace,  and  prosperity 
than  ever  before  or  after.     Trajan    (1)8- 


117)  was  a  warlike  prince,  and  added 
several  provinces  to  the  Roman  Empire. 
Hadrian  (117-138;,  the  adopted  son  of 
Trajan,  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  his  empire.  It  was  in 
his  reign  that  the  southern  Roman  wall, 
or  rampart  between  the  Tyne  and  the 
Solway  Firth,  was  erected.  Antoninus 
Pius  (138-1G1)  was  likewise  the  adopted 
son  of  his  predecessor.  In  his  reign  the 
northern  wall  in  Britain,  between  the 
Forth  and  Clyde,  was  constructed.  The 
next  emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius  (101—180), 
was  both  the  son-in-law  and  the  adopted 
son  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  combined  the 
qualities  of  a  philosopher  with  those  of 
an  able  and  energetic  ruler. 

Commodus  (180-192),  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Aurelius,  inherited  none  of  his 
father's  good  qualities,  and  his  reign, 
from  which  Gibbon  dates  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  presents  a  complete 
contrast  to  those  of  the  five  preceding 
emperors.  During  his  reign  an  era  of 
military  despotism  ensued.  The  pneto- 
rian  guard  (the  imperial  body-jruard)  be- 
came virtually  the  real  sovereigns,  while 
the  armies  of  the  provinces  declared  for 
their  favorite  officers,  and  the  throne  be- 
came the  stake  of  battle.  In  the  long 
list  of  emperors  who  succeeded  may  be 
noted  Septimius  Sever  us,  who  reigned 
from  103  to  211,  during  which  time  be 
restored  the  empire  to  its  former  prestige. 
He  reconquered  Mesopotamia  from  the 
Parthians.  but  in  Britain  he  confined  the 
Roman  province  to  the  limit  of  Hadrian's 
Wail,  which  he  restored.  He  died  at 
York.  Alexander  Severus,  who  reigned 
from  222  till  2.'&,  was  also  an  able  ruler, 
and  was  the  first  emperor  who  openly 
extended  his  protection  to  the  Christians. 
His  death  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
the  greatest  confusion,  in  which  numer- 
ous emperors,  sometimes  elected  by  the 
senate,  sometimes  by  the  soldiers,  fol- 
lowed one  another  at  short  intervals,  or 
claimed  the  empire  simultaneously.  This 
period  is  known  as  the  era  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.  Meanwhile  the  empire  was 
ravaged  on  the  east  by  the  Persians,  while 
the  <Jerman  tribes  and  confederations 
(lioths,  Franks,  Alemanoi)  invaded  it 
on  the  north.  The  empire  was  again 
consolidated  under  Aurelion  (270-275), 
who  subdued  all  the  other  claimants  to 
the  imperial  dignity,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Palmyra,  which  WOfl  gov- 
erned by  the  heroic  Zenobia. 

The  reigu  of  Diocletian  (284-806)  b 
remarkable  as  affording  the  first  example 
of  that  division  of  the  empire  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  formation  of  the  empire 
of  the  West  and  the  empire  of  the  East 
Finding    the   number    of    the    barbaria* 
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violators  of  the  Roman  frontier  too  great  the  heathen  Theodosius  co- regent,  and  in- 

for    him    he    adopted    as    joint-emperor  trusted   him   with  the  administration   of 

Maximian;  and  in  292  each  of  these  as-  the    East.    Theodosius   became   a   Chris- 

sociuted  with  himself  another,  to  whom  tian,     fought     successfully     against     the 

the   title   of   Caesar   was   allowed.     Dio-  Western  Goths,  but  was  obliged  to  accept 

cletian  took  Galerius,  and  Maximian  his  them  as  allies  in  their  abodes  in  Moreia 

son-in-law,   Constantiua   Chlorus.    These  and  Thrace.     In  394  the  whole  empire 

four    now    divided    the    empire    between  was    reunited    for    the    last    time    under 

them.     Diocletian    assumed    the    govern-  Theodosius.    After  his  death    (395)    the 

ment  of  the  East  with  Thrace,  allotting  empire    was    divided    between    his    two 

to  Galerius  the  Illyrian  provinces;  Man-  sons,    Honorius   and    Arcadius,    and    the 

mian  assumed  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  isl-  eastern    and     western     sections     became 

ands  of  the   Mediterranean ;   and   left  to  permanent   divisious   of   the    empire,    the 

Constant  ins    Spain,    Gaul,    and    Britain,  latter   being  now    under    Honorius.     For 

This     arrangement     temporarily     worked  the  further  history  of  the  Empire  of  the 

well,  but  in  323  Constantino,  the  son  of  East,  see  Byzantine  Empire. 

Constantius,  was  left  sole  master  of  the  In  402  Alaric,   king   of   the   Visigoths 

empire.  who   were   settled   on   the   south   of   the 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Danube,  was  incited  to  invade  Italy,  but 
Tiberius.  Christianity  had  been  spread-  he  was  soon  forced  to  withdraw  on  ac- 
ing  in  the  Roman  Empire,  notwithstand-  count  of  the  losses  he  suffered  in  battle 
ing  terrible  persecutions.  The  number  of  (403).  Scarcely  had  these  enemies  re- 
churches  and  congregations  bad  increased  treated  when  jjreat  hosts  of  heathen  Teu- 
in  every  city;  the  old  niythologic  religion  tonic  tribes,  \andals,  Rurgundians,  Suevi, 
had  lost  its  strength,  very  few  believing  and  others,  made  an  irruption  into  Italy 
in  it;  as  a  result  Constantino  deemed  it  on  the  north;  but  these  also  were  over- 
expedient  to  make  the  Christian  faith  the  come  by  Stilicho.  the  guardian  of  the 
religion  of  the  empire,  lie  also  removed  youthful  emperor  Honorius,  in  the  battle 
the  seat  of  government  from  Rome  to  of  Fmsula?  (or  Florence),  and  compelled 
Byzantium,  which  was  given  the  name  to  withdraw  (400).  The  Burgundians 
of  Constantinople  (330),  and  completely  now  settled  in  part  of  Gaul,  while  the 
reorganized  the  imperial  administration.  Vandals  and  Suevi  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
Constant ine  died  in  337.  The  empire  into  Spain.  In  408  Alaric  marched  into 
was  left  among  his  three  sons,  of  whom  Italy,  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Rome, 
Constantius  became  sole   ruler  in  353.  nnd    ultimately    took    the   city    by   storm 

The  next  emperor,  Julian  the  Apostate,  (410).  Shortly  after  Alaric  died,  and 
sought  to  restore  the  old  religion,  but  in  his  brother-in-law  Athaulf  (Adolphus) 
vain.  He  was  an  able  ruler,  but  fell  in  concluded  a  treaty  with  Honorius.  and 
battle  against  the  Persians  in  303.  He  retired  into  Gaul,  where  the  Visigoths 
was  succeeded  by  Jovian,  who  reigned  founded  in  the  southwest  a  kingdom  that 
less  than  one  year;  and  after  his  death  extended  originally  from  the  Garonne  to 
(3<>4)  the  empire  was  again  divided,  the  Ebro  (412).  About  this  time  also 
Valens  (304-37M  obtaining  the  eastern  the  Romans  practically  surrendered  Brit- 
portion,  and  Valentinian  (301-375)  the  ain,  by  withdrawing  their  forces  from  it 
western.  From  this  division,  which  took  aod  thus  leaving  it  a  prey  to  Teutonic 
place  in  301,  the  final  separation  of  the  and  Scandinavian  sea-rovers.  In  429  the 
eastern  and  western  empires  is  often  Vandals  wrested  the  province  of  Africa 
dated.  In  the  reigns  of  Valens  and  Val-  from  the  empire  and  set  up  a  Vandalic 
entinian  great  hordes  of  Huns  streamed  kingdom  in  its  place.  In  452  the  Huns 
into  Europe  from  the  steppes  of  Central  left  their  settlements  in  immense  num- 
Asia.  A  tier  subduing  the  Eastern  Goths  hers  under  their  king  Attila,  destroyed 
(Ostrogoth*)  th.v  attacked  those  of  the  Aquilein,  took  Milan,  ravia,  Verona,  and 
west  ( Visigoth*)  ;  but  these,  since  they  Padua  by  storm,  laid  waste  the  fruitful 
had  already  hem  converted  to  Christian-  valley  of  the  l*o,  and  were  already  ad- 
iiy,  were  allowed  by  Valens  to  cross  from  vnncing  on  Rome  when  the  Roman 
the  left  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  bishop,  Leo  I,  succeeded  in  inducing  them 
and  .set tlf  in  Mo-sia.  in  their  new  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Valentinian, 
homes  they  found  themselves  exposed  to  and  withdraw.  Soon  after  their  leader 
the  op|>ivsM<ui  and  rapacity  of  the  Ro-  Attila  died  (453),  and  after  that  the 
man  govi-rimrs,  and  when  they  could  no  I  Inns  were  no  longer  formidable.  Two 
longer  brook  micIi  treatment  they  rose  in  years  after  the  death  of  Attila,  Eudoxla, 
rebellion,  and  defeated  Valens  in  the  the  widow  of  Valentinian*  the  successor 
sanguinary  battle  of  Adrianople,  in  the  of  Honorius,  invited  the  assistance  of 
flight  fr<  m  which  the  emperor  lost  his  the  Vandals  from  Africa,  who  under  their 
life    (37m.    His  son  Gratianus  created  leader    Uenteric    proceeded    to    Bone, 
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which  they  took  and  afterwards  plun-  Ofth  centuries  the  popular  speech,  no 
dered  for  fourteen  days,  showing  so  little  longer  restrained  by  the  influence  of  a 
regard  to  the  works  of  art  it  contained  as  more  cultivated  language,  began  to  ex- 
to  give  to  the  word  vandalism  the  sense  perience  that  series  of  transmutations 
it  still  expresses  (455).  They  then  re-  and  changes  which  formed  the  transition 
turned  to  Africa  with  their  booty  and  to  the  Romance  languages.  Latin,  how- 
prisoners.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  ever,  still  remained,  through  the  influence 
vandals,  Avitus,  a  Gaul,  was  installed  of  the  church  and  the  law,  the  literary 
emperor.  Under  him  the  Suevian  Rici-  language  till  far  on  in  the  middle  ages; 
mer,  the  commander  of  the  foreign  mer-  but  it  was  a  Latin  largely  intermixed 
cenaries  at  Rome,  attained  such  in-  with  Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  other  elements, 
fluence  as  to  be  able  to  set  up  and  depose  and  is  now  usually  called  Late  or  Low 
emperors  nt  his  pleasure.  The  last  of  Latin.  The  study  of  Latin  is  of  great 
the  so-called  Roman  emperors  was  Rom-  assistance  in  acquiring  an  accurate 
ulus  Augustulus  (47.7-47G  a.d.).  His  knowledge  of  English,  as  a  great  part  of 
election  had  been  secured  through  the  the  English  vocabulary  is  of  Latin  origin, 
aid  of  the  German  rroops  in  the  pay  of  being  either  taken  from  the  French  or 
Rome,  and  these  demanded  as  a  reward  from  classical  Latin  directly, 
a  third  part  of  the  soil  of  Italy.  When  Literature. —  The  history  of  Roman 
this  demand  was  refused,  Odoacer,  one  of  literature  naturally  divides  itself  into 
the  boldest  of  their  leaders,  deposed  Rom-  three  periods  of  Growth,  Prime,  and  De- 
ulus,  to  whom  he  allowed  a  residence  cline.  The  first  period  extends  from 
in  Lower  Italy  with  a  pension,  and  as-  about  250  B.C.  to  about  80  B.C  The 
sumed  to  himself  the  title  of  King  of  second  period  ranges  from  80  B.C.  to  the 
Italy,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  Western  death  of  Augustus  in  14  A.D.,  and  in- 
Roman  Empire,  a.d.  470.  (See  Italy.)  eludes  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman 
Language. —  The  language  of  the  Ro-  literature  usually  studied  in  schools  and 
mans  was  the  Latin,  a  language  origi-  colleges.  The  period  of  decline  then  fol- 
nally  spoken  in  the  plain  lying  souch  of  lowed.  Poetry  in  this  language,  as  in 
the  Tiber.  Like  the  other  ancient  Ital-  all  others,  preceded  prose.  The  oldest 
ian  dialects  (Oscnn.  Umbrian,  etc.)  it  is  forms  of  Latin  poetry  were  the  Fcteea* 
a  branch  of  the  Indo-European  or  Aryan  nine  vcrae$%  which  were  poems  of  a  joc- 
faniily  of  languages,  and  is  more  closely  ular  and  satirical  nature  sung  at  mai- 
allied  to  the  Greek  than  to  any  other  riages  and  country  festivals:  satires  o& 
member  of  the  family.  At  first  spoken  improvised  dialogues  of  miscellaneous  con- 
in  only  a  small  part  of  Italy,  it  spread  tents  and  various  form;  and  the  AttUmnm* 
with  the  spread  of  Roman  power,  till  at  fabulce,  a  species  of  grotesque  comedy  sup- 
the  advent  of  Christ  it  was  used  through-  posed  to  resemble  the  modern  Punchi- 
out  the  whole  empire.  The  Latin  Ian-  nello.  The  first  known  writer  was  Liv- 
guage  is  one  of  the  highly-inflected  Ian-  ius  Andronicus,  a  Greek  freedman  taken 
guages,  in  this  resembling  (I reek  or  Sun-  prisoner  at  Tarentum  (272  BX. )  and 
skrit;  but  as  compared  with  the  former  afterwards  emancipated,  who  about  240 
it  is  a  far  inferior  vehicle  of  expression,  n.c.  exhibited  at  Rome  a  drama  trans- 
being  less  flexible,  less  adapted  for  form-  la  ted  from  the  Greek,  and  subsequently 
ing  compound  words,  and  altogether  less  brought  out  a  translation  of  the  Orfswey. 
artistic  in  character.  The  earliest  stage  He  was  followed  by  Nevius,  who  wrote 
of  Latin  is  known  almost  wholly  from  an  historical  poein  on  the  first  Punic  war, 
inscriptions.  During  the  period  of  its  besides  dramas;  by  the  two  tragic  writers 
literary  development  many  changes  took  Pacuvius  and  Ace  ius  or  Attius:  and  bv 
place  in  the  vocabulary,  inflection,  word  Ennius,  author  of  eighteen  books  of  metrf- 
formntioti  and  syntax.  In  particular,  cal  annals  of  Rome  and  of  numerous 
considerable  additions  to  the  vocabulary  tragedies,  and  regarded  by  the  Romans 
were  made  from  the  (J reek.  At  the  same  themselves  as  the  founder  of  Roman 
time  the  language  gained  in  refinement  poetry.  Mere  fragments  of  these  early 
aud  regularity,  \shile  it  preserved  all  its  works  alone  remain.  The  founder  of  Ro- 
:>e«'uliar  force  and  majesty.  The  most  man  comedy  was  Plautus  (254-184  B.C.), 
perfect  ntagc  of  Latin  is  that  represented  who  was  surpassed  for  force  of  comic 
by  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Virgil  in  the  humor  by  none  of  his  successors.  Next 
first  ci'imiry  n.c. ;  aud  the  classical  period  followed  Ctecilius;  and  then  Terence 
of  the  Latin  language  ends  in  the  sec-  (195-159  B.C.),  a  successful  Imitator  and 
ond  century  a.d.  The  decline  may  be  often  mere  translator  of  the  Greek  drama- 
said  to  date  from  the  time  of  Hadrian  tist  Menander  and  others,  and.  although 
<117-i::x>.  In  the  third  century  the  an  African  by  birth,  remarkable  for  the 
deterioration  of  the  language  proceeded  purity  and  excellence  of  his  Latinity. 
at  a  very  ruuid  rute.     In  the  fourth  and  These  three  comic  writers  took  the  Niw 


Cosnsdy    of   th»    Ureek*    as   their   model  rhetorician.     Here  also  we  may  mention 

(CwaNi  pallia(a)  :  and  we  still   |.o*m>sh  the  Battrico*  of  Petranius,  a  contempo- 

a  naxabtr  of  plays  by   Plantus  and  Ter-  rary  of  Nero;  for  although  thi*  work,  a 

•aca.     On  tne  on>  na&  Afranius,  with  kind  of  comic  romance  In  which  the  an- 

*  WW  Other*,  introduced   Roinuu   milliners  thor    deplete    with    wit    and    vivacity    the 

■pan      the      at  age      iComadia      tvoata)  corruption  and  bad  taate  of  the  age,   la 

LadUna  if  14eM30  b.c. )  was  the  originator  written    mainly    in    prose,    it    la    Tnter- 

et   the   Horn  an   poetical    satire,   the   only  apersed  with   numerous   pieces  of  poetry, 

kind   of   literary   couipoaltion   among   the  and   cannot    be   claaaed    with   any    other 

■MM—    wbich    waa    of    native    origin,  prose   work   belonging   to   ltoman    II  t  era- 

Lnnttina    (b.c.  98-06),  a  writer  full  of  ture.     After  a  long  period  of  poetic  life- 

strength    and    originality,   haa   left    ua   a  leaaneas  Ciaudian   (flourished  about  400) 

"— "jhlcal   poem    inculcating   (be  ay*-  wrote  poema  inspired  with  no  little  of  the 
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teat  of  Epicurus,  In  six  books,  entitled  spirit  and  grace  of  the  earli 
fla  Rmm  Wsinro.  Catullus  (SM-M  In  the  Roman  proae  literature,  eio- 
nx.)  waa  distinguished  In  lyric  poetry,  queue*,  history,  philosophy,  and  Juris 
In  elegy,  and  in  epigrams.  With  the  age  prudence  are  the  principal  departments, 
of  Augustus  a  new  spirit  appeared  In  Prose  composition  really  began  with  Cato 
Roman  literature.  The  first  of  the  Au-  the  Censor  (234  B.C.),  whose  work  on 
gnatan  poets  is  Virgil  (B.C.  70-10),  the  agriculture,  Be  Re  Ruitica,  is  still  ex- 
greatest  of  the  epic  poets  of  Rome,  author  tant.  Among  the  great  Roman  prose 
of  eclogues  or  pastoral  poems ;  the  writer*  the  first  place  belongs  to  Cicero 
Ueorgia,  a  didactic  poem  on  agriculture,  (100-13  B.C.),  whose  orations,  pbllo- 
tbe  most  finished  of  bis  works;  besides  sophical  and  other  treatises,  letters,  etc., 
the  famous  epic  poem  entitled  the  .fineid.  are  very  numerous,  Varro's  AntUf*i 
Contemporary  with  biiti  was  Horace  tiei ;  Cvssr's  Commentaries,'  the  Ltvet 
(B.C.  05-8),  the  favorite  of  the  lyric  of  IlluHriom  Generals,  of  Cornelius 
muse,  and  also  eminent  in  satire.  In  the  Nepos,  probably  an  abridgment  of  a 
Angustan  age  1'ropertius  and  Tibullus  larger  work :  and  the  works  of  Balluat, 
are  the  principal  elegiac  poets.  Along  are  among  the  more  important  historical 
with  these  flourished  Ovirl  (b.c.  43-18  productions  down  to  the  Augustan  period. 
a.d.),  a  prolific  and  sometimes  exquisite,  I-lvy  the  historian  (B.C.  50-11  a.d.). 
but  too  often  slovenly  poet.  During  the  author  of  a  voluminous  Hillary  of  Rom*, 
age  of  Augustus  the  writing  of  tragedies  is  by  fsr  the  chief  representative  of  Au- 
ap pears  to  have  been  a  fashionable  amuse-  gustan  prose.  Under  Tiberius  we  have 
ment,  but  the  Romans  attained  no  emi-  the  Inferior  historian  Velleius  Paterculus. 
nence  In  this  branch.  the  onerdotlxt  Valerius  Maximus,  and 
'  Augustus  the  de-  Cornelius  Celsus.  who  has  left  a  valua- 
.hich  greatest  eg-  ble  treatise  on  medicine.  The  most  lm- 
cenence  was  reuciicu  wan  satire,  and  the  portant  figure  of  the  period  of  Nero  waa 
most  distinguished  satiristN  were  I'eraius,  Seneca  the  philosopher,  nut  to  death  by 
and  after  him  Juvenal  ( nourished  about  that  tyrant  in  06  a.d.  His  chief  work* 
100  a.d.).  both  of  whom  expressed,  with  are  twelve  hooka  of  philosophical  *dla* 
unrestrained  severity,  their  indignation  at  logues.'  two  books  on  clemency  addressed 
the  corruption  of  the  age.  In  Lucan  to  Nero,  seven  on  investigations  of  na- 
(a.d.  :iS-t;ri).  who  wrote  the  I'hnrialia,  ture,  and  twenty-two  books  ot  moral  let- 
a  historical  epic  on  the  civil  war  between  tera.  Qulntua  Curtius  compiled  a  history 
Crsar  and  Pompey :  and  Hi n tius  (flour-  of  AUranirr  '*«  Great,  and  a  contem- 
ished  about  S.'i  a.u.I,  who  wrote  the  TAe-  porary  writer,  Columella  (about  60  a. n.), 
baid.  we  find  a  poetic  coldness  which  a  treatise  on  agriculture.  The  leading 
vainly  endeavors  to  kindle  itself  by  the  prose  writers  of  the  next  period  wer* 
fire  of  rhetoric.  In  the  epigram*  of  Pliny  the  elder,  whose  A'sfsrsl  /Jittery 
Martial  (iilmut  43-10*  A.n.l  the  whole  is  stilt  extant  (23-70  a.d.),  a  lengthy 
social  life  of  the  times  is  mirrored  with  history  and  minor  treatises  being  lost', 
attractive  clearness,  Valerius  Flaccui  Quintilian  (35-118  A.n.l,  who  wrote  the 
inbuut  70-80  A.D.I,  who  described  the  Itatitutet  of  Oratory;  and  Bextus  Julius 
Argonaulic  expedition  In  verse,  eudeav-  Frontinua,  who  has  left  us  treatises  on 
ored  to  shine  by  bis  learning  rather  than  aqueduct*  and  on  military  derlcea.  In 
by  his  originality  and  freshness  of  color-  Ibe  reigns  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian 
ing.  Slims  Itulictis  (iVIOO  a.d.).  who  we  have  two  great  prose  writer*  —  Cor- 
uelcvted  the  second  i'unic  war  aa  the  sub-  nellus  Tacitus  (about  64-119  AA.),  and 
Jcvl  of  a  heroic  poem,  is  merely  a  histo-  Pliny  the  younger  (61-116  u),  Th* 
rian  employing  verse  Instead  of  prose,  former  produced  *  Dialog ae  oh  Orator*, 
To  this  tige  belong  the  ten  tragedies  on-  a  life  of  hi*  fatbar-ln-law  Agricola.  a 
j-p  iIk-  name  of  L.  Anowu*  Sense*,  the  work   on   Germany,   and   two  work*  en 
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Roman  history  —  the  Histories  and  the 
Annals.  The  latter,  giving  the  history  of 
the  period  between  the  death  of  Augustus 
and  the  death  of  Nero,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  works  of  the  kind  in  any  litera- 
ture, but  unfortunately  only  a  part  of  it 
is  in  existence.  I 'liny  the  younger  has 
eft  ten  books  of  Epistles,  and  a  panegy- 
ric in  honor  of  Trajan.  C  Suetonius, 
secretary  to  Trajan,  has  left  lives  of  the 
twelve  Caesars;  Cornelius  Fonto.  the 
tutor  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  collection  of 
letters,  discovered  only  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century;  and  with  the  Attic 
Mights  of  Aulus  Gellius  (second  century) 
—  a  literary,  grammatical,  and  antiqua- 
rian miscellany  —  the  classic  Roman 
prose  writers  come  to  a  close. 

Religion  of  Aneicnt  Rome. —  The  an- 
cient religion  of  the  Romans  was  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  Greece.  Though 
Greek  and  Etruscan  elements  were  early 
imported  into  it,  it  was,  in  fact,  a  com- 
mon inheritance  of  the  Italians.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  republic  the  theology 
of  Greece  was  imported  into  the  litera- 
ture, and  to  some  extent  into  the  state 
religion.  Later  on  all  forms  were  toler- 
ated. The  Roman  religion  was  a  poly- 
theism less  numerical  in  deities  and  with 
less  of  the  human  element  in  them  than 
that  of  Greece.  The  chief  deities  were 
Jupiter,  the  father  of  gods  and  men;  his 
wife  Juno,  the  goddess  of  maternity; 
Minerva,  the  goddess  of  intellect  ;  Mars 
and  Bcllona,  god  and  goddess  of  war; 
Vesta,  the  patron  of  the  state,  the  god- 
dess of  the  national  hearth  where  the 
jacred  fire  was  kept  burning;  Saturnus 
aud  Ceres,  the  god  and  goddess  of  agricul- 
ture ;  Ops,  the  goddess  of  the  harvest  and 
of  wealth ;  Hercules,  god  of  gain,  who 
also  presided  over  contracts;  Mercury, 
the  god  of  traffic;  and  Ncptunus,  god  of 
the  sea.  Venus  was  originally  a  goddess 
of  agriculture,  but  was  early  identified 
with  the  (J reek  goddess  of  love.  Aphro- 
dite. There  were  also  a  host  of  lesser 
deities  presiding  over  private  and  public 
affairs;  domestic  gods,  the  Lares  and 
Penates,  otc.  The  worship  consisted  of 
ceremonies,  offerings,  prayers,  sacrifices, 
games,  etc..  to  secure  the  favor,  avert 
the  anger,  or  ascertain  the  intentions  of 
the  gods.  In  private  life  the  ceremonies 
were  performed  in  the  family;  in  matters 
concerning  the  whole  community,  by  the 
state.  The  highest  religious  i>ower  in 
the  state  was  the  College  of  Pontifiees, 
which  had  control  of  the  calendar,  and 
decided  upon  the  action  made  necessary 
by  the  auguries.  The  chief  of  this  in- 
stitution was  the  pontiff*  mnsimu*. 
The  memlMTs  of  the  Colli  ge  of  Augurs 
consulted  the  will  of  the  gods  us  revealed 


in  omens.  The  Collcae  of  Feiiales  con- 
ducted treaties,  acted  as  heralds,  and 
generally  superintended  the  relations  be- 
tween Rome  and  other  countries.  The 
officiating  priests  included  the  Flamines, 
who  presided  in  the  various  temples;  the 
Salii,  or  dancing  priests  of  Man:  the 
Vestal  Virgins,  who  had  charge  of  the 
sacred  fire  of  Vesta ;  the  Luperci,  sacred 
to  Pan,  the  god  of  the  country;  the 
Fratres  Arvales,  who  had  charge  of 
boundaries,  the  division  of  lands,  etc.  In 
addition  to  their  other  duties  the  priests 
had  charge  of  conducting  the  various 
public  games,  etc. 

Home  tne  cal)ital  °f  the  Roman  King- 
>  dom,  republic,  and  empire,  and 
recently  of  Italy,  and  long  the  religious 
center  of  western  Christendom,  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  interesting  cities  of 
the  world.  It  stands  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tiber,  about  15  miles  from  the  sea*  the 
river  here  having  a  general  direction 
from  north  to  south,  but  making  two 
nearly  equal  bends,  the  upper  of  which 
incloses  a  large  alluvial  flat,  little  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  stream,  and  well 
known  by  the  ancient  name  of  Campus 
Martins.  A  large  part  of  the  modern 
city  stands  on  this  flat,  but  the  ancient 
city  lay  mostly  to  the  east  and  south- 
east of  this,  occupying  a  series  of  emi- 
nences of  small  elevation  known  as  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome  (the  Capitoline, 
the  Palatine,  the  A  v  en  tine,  the  Quirinal, 
the  Viminal.  the  Esq ui line,  and  the  Cs»lian 
hills),  while  a  small  portion  stood  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  embracing 
an  eighth  hill  (Janiculum).  The  city 
is  tolerably  healthy  during  moat  of  the 
year,  but  in  late  summer  and  early  au- 
tumn malaria  prevails  to  some  extent. 
It  has  been  greatly  improved  in  cleanli- 
ness and  healthfulness  since  it  became  the 
capital  of  modern  Italy. 

Anvient  Rome.  Topography,  etc. — 
The  streets  of  ancient  Rome  were  crooked 
and  narrow,  the  city  having  been  rebuilt. 
after  its  destruction  by  the  Gauls  in  390 
ii.c,  with  great  haste  and  without  regard 
to  regularity.  The  dwelling-houses  were 
often  very  high,  those  of  the  poorer 
classes  being  in  flats,  as  in  modern  con- 
tinental towns.  It  was  greatly  improved 
by  Augustus,  who  extended  the  limits  of 
the  city  and  embellished  it  with  works 
of  splendor.  The  Campus  Martins  dur- 
ing his  reign  was  gradually  covered  with 
public  buildings,  temples,  porticos,  the- 
aters, etc.  The  general  character  of 
the  city,  however,  remained  much  the 
same  till  after  the  fire  that  took  place  in 
Nero's  reign,  when  the  new  streets  ware 
made  both  wide  and  straight.  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus  the  population  is  br 
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[fared  to  have  amounted  to  about  1.300,- 
000,  and  in  that  of  Trajan  was  not  far 
abort  of  2,000,000.  Rome  is  said  to  have 
been  surrounded  by  walls  at  three  differ- 
ent times.  The  first  of  these  was 
ascribed  to  Romulus,  and  inclosed  only 
the  original  city  on  the  Palatine.  The 
second  wall,  attributed  to  Servius  Tullius, 
was  7  miles  in  circuit,  and  embraced  all 
the  hills  that  gave  to  Rome  the  name  of 
the  City  of  Seven  Hills.  The  third  wall 
is  known  as  that  of  Aurelian,  be- 
cause it  was  begun  and  in  great  part 
finished  by  the  emperor  of  that  name. 
It  is  mostly  the  same  with  the  wall  that 
still  bounds  the  city  on  the  left  or  east 
bank  of  the  Tiber;  but  on  the  right  or 
west  bank,  the  wall  of  Aurelian  em- 
braced only  the  summit  of  the  Janiculum 
and  a  district  between  it  and  the  river, 
whereas  the  more  modern  wall  on  that 
side  (that  of  Urban  VIII),  embraces  also 
the  Vatican  Hill.  The  wall  of  Aurelian 
was  about  II  miles  in  length,  that  of 
modern  Rome  is  14  miles.  Ancient  Rome 
had  eight  or  nine  bridges  across  the  Tiber, 
of  which  several  still  stand.  The  open 
spaces  in  ancient  Home,  of  which  there 
were  a  great  number,  were  distinguished 
into  cam/M*,  areas  covered  with  grass; 
fora,  which  were  paved ;  and  arar,  a 
term  applied  to  open  spaces  generally, 
and  hence  to  all  those  which  were  neither 
cam  pi  nor  /ora,  such  as  the  square*  in 
front  of  palaces  and  temples.  Of  the 
campi  the  most  celebrated  whs  the 
Campus  Martins,  already  mentioned,  and 
after  it  the  Campus  Ksquilinus,  on  the 
east  of  the  city.  Among  the  fora  the 
Forum  Uomauum,  which  lay  northwest 
and  southeast,  between  the  Capitoline 
and  Palatine  Hills;  and  the  Forum  of 
Trajan,  between  the  Capitoline  and 
Quirinal,  are  the  most  worthy  of  mention. 
The  first  was  the  most  famous  and  the 
second  the  most  splendid  of  them  all. 
The  great  central  street  of  the  city  was 
ihe  Via  Sacra  (Sacred  Way),  which 
began  in  the  space  between  the  Ksquiline 
and  C:i*Iian  bills,  proceeded  thence  first 
southweM,  then  west,  then  northwest, 
skirting  the  northeast  slope  of  the  Pala- 
tine, atid  parsing  along  the  north  side  of 
i ho  Forum,  and  terminated  at  the  base 
of  the  Capitoline.  The  two  princiiml 
roads  leading  out  of  Home  were  the  via 
Flaminia  (Flaminian  Way)  or  great 
north  road,  and  the  Via  Appia  (Appian 
Way)    or  great  south  road. 

.Incif'if  liuildings. —  Ancient  Rome 
was  adorned  with  a  vast  number  of 
splendid  buildings,  including  temples, 
palaces,  public  halls,  theaters,  amphi- 
t  heaters,  bath:*,  porticos,  monuments, 
etc.,  of  many  of  which  we  can  now  form 


only  a  very  imperfect  idea.  The  oldest 
and  most  sacred  temple  was  that  of  Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus,  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 
The  Pantheon,  a  temple  of  various  gods 
(now  church  of  S.  Maria  Rotonda) ,  is  still 
in  excellent  preservation.  It  is  a  great 
circular  building  with  a  dome-roof  of 
stone  140  feet  wide  and  140  feet  high,  a 
marvel  of  construction,  being  2  feet 
wider  than  the  great  dome  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  interior  is  lighted  by  a  single  aper- 
ture in  the  center  of  the  dome.  (See 
Pantheon.)  Other  temples  were  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  which  Augustus  built 
of  white  marble,  on  the  Palatine,  con- 
taining a  splendid  library,  which  served 
as  a  place  of  resort  to  the  poets;  the 
Temple  of  Minerva,  which  Poinney  built 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  which  Au- 
gustus covered  with  bronse:  the  Temple 
of  Peace,  once  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  temple  in  Rome  built  by  Ves- 
pasian, in  the  Via  Sacra,  which  con- 
tained the  treasures  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  a  splendid  library,  and  other 
curiosities,  but  was  burned  under  the 
reign  of  Com  mod  us;  the  temple  of  the 
Sun,  which  Aurelian  erected  to  the  east 
of  the  Quirinal ;  and  the  magnificent 
temple  of  Venus,  which  (Vsar  caused  to 
be  built  to  her  as  the  origin  of  his  fam- 
ily. The  priucipal  palace  of  ancient 
Rome  was  the  Palatium,  or  imperial 
palace,  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  a  private 
dwelling-house  enlarged  and  adopted  as 
the  imjwrial  residence  by  Augustus. 
Succeeding  emperors  extended  and  beau- 
tified it.  Nero  built  an  immense  palace 
which  was  burned  in  the  great  fire.  He 
began  to  replace  it  by  another  of  similar 
extent,  which  was  not  completed  till  the 
reign  of  Itomitian,  Among  the  theaters, 
those  of  Pompey,  Cornelius  Balbus,  and 
Ma  reel  1  us  were  the  most  celebrated.  That 
of  Pompev,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  was 
capable  of  contr  ining  40,000  persons.  Of 
the  Theater  of  Ma  reel  1  us,  completed  B.C. 
13  a  portion  still  remains.  The  most 
magnificent  of  the  amphitheaters  was 
that  of  Titus,  completed  A.D.  80.  now 
known  as  the  Coliseum  or  Colosseum 
(which  see).  Although  only  one-third 
of  the  gigantic  structure  remains,  the 
ruins  are  still  stupendous.  The  princi- 
pal of  the  circuses  was  the  Circu*  J/oxt- 
miit,  between  the  Palatine  and  A  Yen- 
tine,  which  was  capable  of  containing 
2<X),000  spectators.  With  slight  excep- 
tion its  walls  have  entirely  disappeared, 
but  its  form  is  still  distinctly  traceable. 
(See  Cirrmn.)  The  porticos  or  colon- 
nades, which  were  public  places  used  for 
recreation  or  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, were  numerous  in  the  ancient  cto, 
as  were  aJso  the  basilicas  or  public  hals> 
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(See  Batilica.)  Among  them  may  be  places  and  meeting-nlaces,  chiefly  by  the 
noted  the  splendid  Basilica  Julia,  com-  early  Christiana,  and  which  extend  under 
menced  by  Caesar  and  completed  by  Au-  the  city  itself  as  well  as  the  neighboring 
gustus;  and  the  Basilica  Poroia,  which  country.  The  chief  are  the  catacombs  of 
was  built  by  Cato  the  censor.  The  pub-  Calixtus;  of  St  Pretextatus  on  the  Via 
lie  baths  or  thermae  in  Home  were  also  Appia ;  of  St.  Priscilla,  2  miles  beyond 
very  numerous.  The  largest  were  the  the  Porta  Salora;  of  St.  Agness,  out- 
Thermae  of  Titus,  part  of  the  substruc-  side  the  Porta  Pia;  of  St  Sebastiano, 
ture  of  which  may  still  be  seen  on  the  beneath  the  church  of  that  name;  etc. 
Esquiline  Hill;  the  Thermo;  of  Caracalla,  (See  Catacomb:) 

even  larger,  extensive  remains  of  which  Modern  Rome,   General  Features. —  It 

still  exist  in  the  southeast  of  the  city;  was  not  till  the  seventeenth  century  that 

and  the  Thermae  of  Diocletian,   the  lar-  the    modern    city    was    extended    to    its 

gest  and  most  magnificent  of  all,  part  of  present   limits  on   the   right   hank,  by  a 

which    is   converted    into   a   church.     Of  wall     built     under    the     pontificates    of 

the  triumphal  arches  the  most  celebrated  Urban  VIII   (1023-44)   and  Innocent  X 

are   those   of   Titus    (a.d.   81),    Severus  (1044-55),      and      inclosing      both      the 

(a.d.  20o),  and  Constantino   (a.d.  311),  Janieulum   and    the    Vatican    hills.     The 

all  in  or  near  the  Forum  and  all  well-  boundary  wall  on  the  left  or  east  bank 

preserved  structures;  that  of  Drusus  (b.  of  the  river  follows  the  same  line  as  that 

C.  8),  in  the  Appian   Way,  much  muti-  traced  by  Aurelian  in  the  third  century, 

lated;    that  of  Uallienus    (a.d.  202)    on  and  must  in  many  parts  be  identical  with 

the  Esquiline   Hill,   in   a   degraded  style  the    original    structure.     The    walls    on 

of  architecture.     Among  the  columns  the  both  banks  are  built  of  brick,   with  oc 

most  beautiful  was  Trajan's  Pillar  in  the  casional  portions  of  stone  work,  and  on 

Forum  of  Trajan,  117  feet  in  height,  still  the  outside  are  about  65  feet  high.     The 

standing.     The  bas-reliefs  with  which  it  greater  part  dates  from  A.D.  271  to  27U. 

is  enriched,  extending  in   spiral   fashion  The  city  is  entered  bv  twelve  sates  (sev* 

from   base  to  summit,   represent   the  ex-  ernl  of  those  of  earlier  date  being  now 

ploits  of  Trajan,  and  contain  about  2500  walled  up)   and  several  railway  accesses, 

half  and  whole  human  figures.     A  flight  Since  Rome  became  the  capital  of  united 

of  stairs  within   the  pillar  loads  to  the  Italy  great  changes  have  taken  place  in 

top.     The  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  the  appearance  of  the  citvf  many  miles 

sewers    is    the    CloQca   Maxima,   ascribed  of    new    streets    being    built,    and    much 

to  Tarquinius   Priscus,   a   most   substan-  done  in  the  way  of  paving,  drainage,  and 

tial    structure,    the    outlet    of    which    is  other    improvements.     It    has    thus    lost 

still  to  be  scon.     The  Roman  aqueducts  much  of  its  ancient  picturesque  appear 

were  formed   by  erecting  one  or  several  a  nee,   and   is   rapidly  acquiring   the   look 

rows    of    arches    superimposed    on    each  of    a    great    modern    city,    with     wide, 

other   across    a    valley,    and    makiug    the  straight  streets  of  uniform-looking  ten* 

structure  support  a   waterway  or  canal,  ments  having  little  distinctive  character 

and  by  piercing  through   hills  which  in-  It    is   still,    however,    replete   with    ever- 

terrupted      the      watercourse.     Some     of  varying  and  pleasing  prospects.     The  ex- 

them   brought    water  from  a   distance  of  tensive   excavations    recently   carried  out 

upwards  of  (M)  miles.     Among  others,  the  have    laid    at    last    completely    bare    the 

Acqua    Paula,    the    Arqua    Trajana.    and  remains  of  many  of  the  grandest  monu- 

the  Arqua  Mania,  still  remain,  and  con-  ments    of    ancient     Rome,     notably    the 

tribute    to    the   supply    of    the   city,    and  whole  of  Forum  Romanum  and  the  Via 

also   its   numerous   important   ornamental  Sacra,    the    remains   of    the   Temples   of 

fountains.     Among  the  magnificent  scpul-  Saturn    and    of    Castor  and    Pollux,   the 

chral    monuments,    the    chief    were    the  Temples     of     Vespasian,     of     Antoninus 

mausoleum   of   Augustus   in    the   Campus  and  Faustina,  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  etc. 

Martins;    and    thai    of    Hadrian,    on    the  A  great  number  of  villas  and  palaces  and 

west  bank  of  the  Tiber,  now  the  fortress  countless  works  of  art  have  been  brought 

of    modem    Rome,    and    known    as    the  to  light.     The  villa-gardens,  which   have 

Castle  of  St.  Angelo.     The  city  was  also  been    for    ages    a    distinctive    feature   of 

rich    in    splendid    private    buildings,    and  Rome,  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  are 

in   the  treasures  of  art.  with  which  not  being  covered  with  tenement  houses,  and 

only    the   public    places   and   streets,    but  new  suburbs  are  springing  up  on  every 

likewise    the    residences    and    gardens    of  side.     There  are  seven  bridges  across  this 

the   prim-ipa]   citizens,   wen*   ornamented.  Tiber  within   the  city.     Several  of  these 

and  of  which  comparatively  few  vestiges  have    been    erected   since   the  occupation 

have  survived  the  ravage*  of  time.     The  of  Rome  by  the  Italian  government,  and 

catacombs    «>f     Rome    are    subterranean  others     are     in     construction.     A      vast 

galleries    which     were    u*ed    as    burial-  scheme   of    river   embankment    has   beam 
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etrried   oat  to  prevent   the  lower-lying  Popolo,    end   commending   e    fine   view. 

rrts  of  the  city  from  being  flooded  as  It  is  a  fashionable  drive  towards  evening, 

former  times.  and  presents   a   gay   and   animated  ap- 

Btrmtt,     8q%€rt$9     eta. — Among     the  pearance.    At   a   short   distance  outside 

principal  streets  and  squares  of  modern  the  walls  on   the  north  of  the  city  is 

Rome  are  the  Piasam  del   Popolo,   im-  the    Villa    Borgbese,    forming   a    finely- 

medlately  within  the  Porta  del  Popolo  planted  and   richly-decorated  park  of  8 

on  the  north  aide  of  the  city  near  the  miles  in  circuit,   which,   thouih  private 

Tiber,  with  a  fine  Egyptian  obelisk  in  property,  forms  the  true  public  park  of 

Its  center,  and  two  handsome  churches  in  Rome,  and  is  the  favorite  resort  of  all 

front,  standing  so  far  apart  from  each  classes.     Various   localities  in   and  near 

other  and  from   the  adjoining  buildings  Rome    that    were    malarious    have    been 

as  to  leave  room  for  the  divergence  of  rendered  healthy  by  planting  eucalyptus 

three     principal     streets,     the     Via     di  trees. 

Ripetta,  the  Corso  and  the  Via  del  Churches t  etc — The  most  remarkable 
Babuino.  The  Corso,  recently  widened  of  these  is,  of  course,  the  cathedral  of  St. 
and  extended,  stretches  for  upwards  of  a  Peter,  the  largest  and  most  imposing  to 
mile  in  a  direct  line  to  its  termination  be  found  anywhere,  for  the  history  and 
at  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  not  far  from  description  of  which  see  Peter'*  (St.). 
the  Capitol,  and  is  the  finest  street  in  Another  remarkable  church  is  that  of 
the  city.  The  appearance  of  the  Capitol  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  on  an  isolated 
has  been  entirely  altered  to  permit  the  spot  near  the  south  wall  of  the  city, 
erection  of  a  monument  to  Victor  Em-  It  was  built  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
manuel.  The  Via  del  Babuino  proceeds  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  806,  re- 
first  directly  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  erected  (904-011),  burned  in  1308,  re- 
thence  to  the  Quirinal,  and  by  a  tunnel  stored  and  decorated  by  Giotto.  Again 
opens  out  on  the  Esquiline.  It  contains  burned  in  1300,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Urban 
a  large  number  of  handsome  edifices.  IV  and  Gregory  XI,  and  1ms  undergone 
The  whole  of  the  city  to  the  east  of  this  various  alterations  and  additions  from 
street,  and  in  the  triangular  space  in-  1430  till  the  present  facade  was  erected 
eluded  between  it  and  the  Corso.  is  well  in  1734.  A  modern  extension  has  in- 
aired  and  healthy,  and  is  regarded  as  the  volved  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  apse 
aristocratic  quarter.  The  Ghetto,  or  From  the  central  balcony  the  pope  pro 
Jews'  quarter,  which  occupied  several  nounces  his  benediction  on  Ascension 
mean  streets  parallel  to  the  river  and  Day;  and  the  church  is  the  scene  of  th« 
connected  by  narrow  lanes,  was  cleared  councils  which  bear  its  name.  The 
away  by  the  municipal  improvements  in  residence  of  the  popes  adjoined  this 
1880.  The  city  is  supplied  with  good  church  until  the  migration  to  Avignon; 
water  partly  by  the  above-mentioned  it  is  now  occupied  by  the  Gregorian 
aqueducts,  which,  constructed  under  the  Museum  of  the  Lateran.  8anta  Maria 
greatest  difficulties  tive-nnd- twenty  cen-  Magaiore,  which  ranks  third  among  ths 
turies  ago,  still  serve  the  purpose  for  basilicas,  was  founded  by  Pope  Liberia* 
which  they  were  built,  and  remain  monu-  (352-360),  but  has  since  had  many 
inents  of  engineering  skill.  The  chief  alterations  and  additions,  the  more  not- 
open  spaces  besides  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  able  being  those  of  the  fifteenth  aiid  six- 
are  the  Piazza  S.  Pietro.  with  its  ex-  teenth  centuries.  Its  interior,  adorned 
tensive  colonnade;  the  Piazza  Navona,  with  thirty-six  Ionic  pillars  of  white 
adorned  with  two  churches  and  three  marble  supporting  the  nave,  and  enriched 
fountains  one  at  each  extremity  and  with  mosaics,  is  well  preserved,  and  one 
the  third  in  the  center;  the  Piassa  di  of  the  finest  of  Us  class.  Santa  Croce 
Spagna,  adorned  by  a  monumental  pillar  in  Gerusalemme,  the  fourth  of  the  Ro- 
and  a  magnificent  staircase  of  travertine,  man  basilicas,  takes  its  name  from  its 
leading  to  the  church  of  Trinita  de*  supposed  possession  of  a  portion  of  the 
Monti,  conspicuously  seated  on  an  emi-  true  cross,  and  a  quantity  of  earth  which 
nence  above  it ;  the  Piazza  Berberini,  was  brought  from  Jerusalem  and  mixed 
beside  the  palace  of  the  same  name,  with  its  foundation.  Other  churches  are 
adorned  by  a  beautiful  fountain;  the  those  of  San  Clemente,  on  the  Esquiline, 
Piazza  Colonna,  in  the  center  of  the  a  very  ancient  church,  said  to  have  been 
city,  with  column  of  Marcus  Aurelius;  founded  on  the  bouse  of  Clement*  8t 
near  it,  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citoria,  Paul's  fellow-laborer,  by  Constantine, 
is  the  spacious  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  containing  a  number  of  iu v. resting 
Larger  spaces  for  amusement  or  exercise  frescoes  by  Masaccio.  It  consists  of  A 
have  boon  formed  in  only  a  few  snots,  lower  and  an  upper  church  and  from  an 
One  of  the  finest  is  the  Pincio,  or  *  hill  archaeological  point  of  view  It  one  of 
of   gardens,'   overlooking   the  Piassa  del  the  moat  Intereatlr-  In  Rome.     U  ~~ 
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on  the  Corso,  the  principal  church  of  the 
Jesuits,  with  a  facade  nnd  cupola  by 
Gin  com  o  del  la  Porta  (1577),  and  an  in- 
terior enriched  with  the  rarest  marbles 
and  several  fine  paintings,  decorated  in 
the  most  gorgeous  style,  and  containing 
the  monument  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine; 
Sta.  Maria-degli-Angeli,  originally  a  part 
of  Diocletian's  Baths,  converted  into  a 
church  by  Michael  Angelo,  one  of  the 
most  imposing  which  Koine  possesses, 
and  containing  an  altar-piece  by  Mu- 
ziano,  a  fine  fresco  by  Domenichino,  and 
the  tomb  of  Salvator  Rosa;  Sta.  Maria 
in  Ara  Co?li,  on  the  Capitoline,  a  very 
ancient  church  approached  by  a  very 
long  flight  of  stairs,  remarkable  for  its 
architecture  and  for  containing  the  ligure 
of  the  infant  Christ  called  the  santinsimo 
bambino  (see  Bambino)  ;  Sta.  Maria  in 
Cosmedin,  at  the  northern  base  of  the 
Aventine,  remarkable  for  its  fine  Alex- 
andrine pavement  and  its  lofty  and  beau- 
tiful campanile  of  the  eighth  century; 
Sta.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  so  called 
from  occupying  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
that  goddess,  begun  in  12S5  and  restored 
1848-55,  remarkable  as  the  only  Gothic 
church  in  Home;  Sta.  Maria  in  Dominica 
or  della  Navicella,  on  the  Ca?lian,  is  re- 
markable for  eighteen  tine  columns  of 
granite  and  two  of  porphyry,  and  the 
frieze  of  the  nave  painted  in  camairu  by 
Giulio  Romano  and  Perino  del  Vaga. 
Among  other  notable  churches  are  Sta. 
Maria  della  Pace,  celebrated  for  its 
paintings,  particularly  the  four  Sibyls, 
considered  among  the  most  perfect  works 
of  Raphael ;  Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo,  in- 
teresting from  the  number  of  its  fine 
sculptures  and  paintings  (Jonah  by 
Raphael,  ceiling  frescoes  by  Pinturicchio, 
and  mosaics  from  Raphael's  cartoons  by 
Aloisio  della  Pace)  ;  Sta.  Maria  in 
Trastevere,  a  very  ancient  church,  first 
mentioned  in  441).  re-erected  by  Innocent 
III  in  1140.  and  recently  restored;  San 
Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  erected  to  mark 
the  place  of  St.  Paul's  martyrdom, 
founded  in  .'tSN.  and  restored  and  em- 
bellished by  many  of  the  popes,  burned 
in  lMIo,  ami  since  rebuilt  with  much 
splendor.  It  is  of  treat  size,  ami  has 
double  aisles  and  transepts  borne  by 
columns  of  granite.  Above  the  columns 
of  the  nave,  aisles,  and  transepts  there  is 
a  continuous  frieze  enriched  by  circular 
pictures  in  mosaic,  being  portraits  of  the 
popes  from  St.  Pet«*r  onwards,  each  5 
feet  in  diameter.  Between  the  windows 
in  the  tipper  part  of  the  nave  are  large 
modern  pictures  representing  scenes 
from   the   life  of   St.   Paul. 

1'alficc*,      /•iWi4rr-#/*i//»rir«,      rfr.--Thc 
Vatican,  adjoining  St.   Peter's,  comprises 


the  old   and  new  palaces   of   the   popes 

ithe  latter  now  the  ordinary  papal  resi- 
ence),  the  Sistine  chapel,  tne  Loggie 
and  Stanze,  containing  some  of  the  most 
important  works  of  Raphael,  the  picture- 
gallery,  the  museums  (Pio-Oementino, 
Chiaramonti,  Etruscan  and  Egyptian), 
and  the  library  (220,000  vols,  and  over 
25,000  MSS.).  (See  Vatican.)  The 
palace  on  the  Quirinal  was  formerly  a 
favorite  summer  residence  of  the  popes. 
but  is  now  occupied  by  the  King  of 
Italy.  (See  Quirinal.)  The  Palazzo 
della  Cancel lena  is  the  only  palace  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  still  occupied 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The 
building  was  designed  by  Bramante,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome.  A  series 
of  palaces  crowns  the  summit  of  the 
Capitol,  and  surrounds  the  Piazxa  del 
Campidoglio.  It  is  approached  from  the 
northwest  by  a  flight  of  steps,  at  the 
foot  of  which  two  Egyptian  lions,  and 
at  the  summit  two  colossal  statues  of 
Castor  and  Pollux  standing  beside  their 
horses,  are  conspicuous.  In  the  center 
of  the  piazza  is  a  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (101-181). 
On  the  southeast  side  of  the  piazza  is 
the  Senatorial  Palace,  in  which  the 
senate  holds  its  meetings.  The  build- 
ing also  contains  the  offices  of  the  munic- 
ipal administration  and  an  observatory. 
Its  fagade  was  constructed  by  Giacomo 
della  Porta,  under  the  direction,  it  is 
said,  of  Michael  Angelo.  On  the  south- 
west side  of  the  piazza  is  the  palace  of 
the  Conservatory  containing  a  collection 
of  antique  sculpture,  Including  objects 
of  art  discovered  during  the  recent  ei- 
cavatious  and  a  gallery  of  pictures.  Op- 
posite is  the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  with 
interesting  objects  of  ancient  sculpture 
and  a  picture-gallery.  Among  private 
palaces  may  be  noted  the  Palazzo  Bar- 
berini,  on  the  Quirinal,  with  a  collection 
of  paintings.  The  library  attached  to  it 
has  numerous  valuable  MS8.,  with  some 
other  literary  curiosities.  The  Palazzo 
Itorghese.  begun  in  1590,  has  a  fine  court 
surrounded  by  lofty  arcades,  but  is 
chiefly  celebrated  for  its  picture-gallery. 
containing  the  Aldobrandi  Marriage  and 
some  other  works  of  great  renown.  The 
Palazzo  Colouna  has  a  picture-gallery 
and  a  beautiful  garden  containing  severs! 
remains  of  antiquity.  The  Palazzo  Cor- 
sini  has  a  picture-gallery  and  garden. 
a  ml  a  collection  of  MSS.,  and  printed 
books  of  great  value.  The  Palazzo  Far- 
ni'«c.  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome*  was  built 
under  the  direction  of  Antonio  da  8an- 
gallo,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Giacomo  della 
Porta  in  succession.  The  celebrated  an- 
tiquities it  once  contained  (Farneae  Bulk 
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Hercules,  Flora,  etc.).  are  now  in  the 
MoMum  of  Naples.  The  Palazzo  Rospig- 
liosi,  erected  in  1603,  contains  some 
valuable  art  treasures;  among  others,  on 
the  ceiling  of  a  casino  in  the  garden  is 
the*  celebrated  fresco  of  Aurora  by  Guido. 
Villa  Ludoviti,  situated  in  the  north  of 
the  city,  the  ancient  gardens  of  Sal  lust, 
contains  a  valuable  collection  of  ancient 
sculptures.  Villa  Farnesina,  on  the  right 
bank,  contains  Raphael's  charming  crea- 
tions illustrative  of  the  myth  of  Cupid 
and  Pysche. 

Educational  Institutions,  Charities,  etc, 
—  Among  educational  institutions  the 
first  place  is  claimed  by  the  university, 
founded  in  1303.  The  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  university  was  the  time  of 
Leo  X  (1513-22),  under  whom  the  build- 
ing still  occupied  by  it  was  begun.  At- 
tached to  the  university  are  an  anatom- 
ical and  a  chemical  theater,  and  cabinets 
of  physics,  mineralogy,  and  zoology,  as 
also  botanic  gardens  and  an  astronomical 
observatory.  The  university  is  attended 
by  about  1000  students.  The  Collegio 
Romano,  formerly  a  Jesuit  college,  now 
contains  the  Archaeological  Museum  and 
the  recently  established  library,  Biblio- 
teca  Vittorio  Kmanuele —  consisting 
mostly  of  the  old  library  of  the  Jesuits, 
augmented  by  the  libraries  of  suppressed 
monasteries  (about  500,000  vols.).  The 
Collegio  de  Propaganda  Fide  has  ac- 
quired great  celebrity  as  the  establish- 
ment where  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
are  trained.  (See  Propaganda.)  The 
Accademia  di  San  Luca,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  fine  arts,  is  composed  of 
painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  and 
was  founded  in  1505,  and  reorganized  in 
1874.  Connected  with  it  are  a  picture- 
gallery  and  schools  of  the  fine  arts. 
Other  associations  and  institutions  con- 
nected with  art,  science,  or  learning  are 
numerous ;  one  of  them,  the  Accademia 
de'  Lincei,  founded  in  1003  by  Galileo 
und  his  contemporaries,  is  the  earliest 
scientific  society  of  Italy.  Resides  the 
Vatican  and  Vittorio  Kmanuele  libraries 
mentioned  above,  the  chief  are  the 
Hiblioteca  Casanatcnse.  200.000  vols.; 
the  Hiblioteca  Angelica,  150.000  vols.; 
the  Hiblioteca  Harherini,  100.000  vols, 
and  over  10,000  MSS..  etc.  For  elemen- 
tary education  much  has  been  done  since 
the  papal  rule  came  to  an  end.  Hospi- 
tals and  other  charitable  foundations  are 
numerous.  The  principal  hospital,  called 
Spirito  Santo,  a  richly-endowed  institu- 
tion situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  combines  a  foundling  hospital 
(with  accommodation  for  30001,  a  lunatic 
asylum  (accommodation  for  500),  an 
ordinary    infirmary    (accommodation   for 
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1000),  and  a  refuge  for  girls  and  aged 
and  infirm  persons.  The  chief  theaters 
are  the  Teatro  Apollo,  Teatro  Argentina, 
Teatro  Valle,  the  Capranica,  Metastasio, 
Rossini,   Costanzi,   etc. 

Trade  and  Manufacture*. —  The  ex- 
ternal trade  is  unimportant,  and  is  car- 
ried on  chiefly  by  rail,  the  Tiber  being 
navigated  only  by  small  craft  There 
are  railway  lines  connecting  with  the 
general  system  of  Italy;  and  steamers 
from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Naples,  Leg- 
horn, and  Genoa.  A  ship  canal  is  pro- 
jected to  connect  the  city  with  the  sea, 
and  extensive  embankment  works  are  in 
progress  to  prevent  inundation  by  the 
Tiber.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
woolen  and  silk  goods,  artificial  flowers, 
earthenware,  jewelry,  musical  strings, 
mosaics,  and  objects  of  art  The  trade 
is  chiefly  in  these  articles,  and  in  olive- 
oil,  pictures,  and  antiquities. 

History. —  The  ancient  history  of 
Rome  has  already  been  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding article.  From  the  downfall  of 
the  empire  its  history  is  mainly  identified 
with  that  of  the  papacy.  (See  Popes, 
Papal  States,  Italy.)  An  important 
event  in  its  history  was  its  capture  and 
sack  by  the  troops  of  the  Constable  of 
Bourbon  in  152i.  In  1798  Rome  was 
occupied  by  the  French,  who  stripped  the 
palaces,  churches,  and  convents  of  many 
works  of  art  and  objects  of  value.  Pope 
Pius  VI  was  taken  prisoner  to  France, 
where  he  soon  afterwards  died,  and  a 
Roman  republic  was  set  up.  In  1848 
Pope  Pius  IX  was  driven  from  Rome, 
and  another  Roman  republic  formed 
under  Mazxlnl  and  Garibaldi.  A  French 
army  was  sent  to  the  pope's  assistance, 
and  after  a  determined  resistance  Rome 
was  captured  by  the  French  in  July, 
1849,  and  the  pope  returned  and  re- 
sumed his  power  under  the  protection 
of  French  bayonets  (April,  1850).  The 
rule  of  the  pope  continued  till  Oct  1870, 
when  Rome  was  occupied  by  the  Italian 
troops  on  the  downfall  of  the  French 
empire,  and  in  June,  1871,  the  '  Eternal 
City  '  became  the  capital  of  united  Italy. 
The  king  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Quirinal ;  and  to  accommodate  the  legis- 
lature and  various  public  departments 
numerous  conventual  eatablishments  were 
expropriated.  The  population  of  the 
city  nils  of  late  vastly  increased.  In 
1870  it  was  220.022;  in  1911,  542,12!. 
Rome  a  citv»  county  seat  of  Floyd  Co., 
«wvu*«,,  <jWirgiut  at  the  junction  of  the 
Oostanaula,  Ktowah  and  Coona  rivers,  72 
miles  n.  of  Atlanta.  It  is  a  large  cotton- 
shipping  center  and  has  iron  foundries, 
brick  yardsjcotton  and  oil  mills,  etc.  Pop, 
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Home  a  c*ty  an<*  one  °'  *ne  c01111**  'u^  °'  n*8  altera  was  Emma  Hart,  after- 
*  '  seats  of  Oneida  Co.,  New  York,  wards  Lady  Hamilton,  whom  be  de- 
on  the  Mohawk  River  and  the  State  Barge  picted  in  very  numerous  characters. 
Canal,  15  miles  it.  w.  of  Utica.  It  is  the  tie  did  not  neglect  historical  or  im- 
seat  of  several  state  and  other  institu-  aginative  compositions,  and  he  contrlb- 
tions,  and  bus  manufactures  of  iron,  brass  uted  several  pictures  to  BoydellV  fa- 
and  copper  products,  radiators,  autoino*  nious  Shakespere  gallery,  founded  in 
biles,  bedsteads,  locomotives,  electrical  1780.  Roniney  displays  a  want  of  care- 
supplies,  etc.  Pop.  (1910)  20,497;  (1920)  fulness,  and  defective  knowledge  of  anat- 
20,341.  omy  in  his  historical  compositions;  but 
Rome  American  Academy  in,  an  he  atones  for  these  faults  by  fine  color, 
>  American  institution  for  the  a  subtle  sense  of  beauty,  and  by  bis 
higher  study  of  the  arts  in  Rome,  Italy,  originality.  Fine  examples  of  his  work 
It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  American  comma ud  high  prices. 
School  of  Architecture  in  Rome,  founded  Pattitipv  New,  a  small  but  ancient 
by  Charles  F.  McKim  and  Daniel  Burn-  *»*millcJ>  town  of  England  in  Kent, 
ham,  American  architects.  In  1897  the  one  of  the  Cinque  Porta,  formerly  on  the 
scope  was  enlarged  by  the  founding  of  the  coast,  but  now  some  distance  inland. 
American  Academy  in  Rome,  for  students  Pop.   1333. 

of  architecture,   painting  and   sculpture.  P/vm  Aran  fin     (ro- mo- ran- tan),    a 

The  Prix  de  Rome,  which  carries  with  it  •™^W™ttUU.    t0WQ  of  yiail0tf  Tn  the 

a  $1000  income  for  e?.ch  of  three  years,  department  of  Loir-et-Cher,  23  miles  8.K. 

free  residence  in  the  academy  and  oppor-  of    Blois,    has    manufactures    of    woolen 

tunity  for  travel,  is  awarded  annually  in  goods  and  parchment     Pop.    688ft. 

architecture,    painting,    sculpture,    music  TLomsev    (rom'si),    a    municipal    bor> 

and  classical  studios.  The  American  head-  *vv-Ui-0^j    ough  of  England,  Hampshire, 

quarters   is  at   101   Park   Avenue,   New  on  the  Test  or  Anton,  8  miles  if.  w.  of 

York.  Southampton,    with   a   fine  old    Norman 

"P/vmA     French  Academy  at.  founded  church.     Pop.  4G71. 

XM,mc>    by  Louis  XIV  in  1060.     The  PATrmlTig   (rom'tt-lus),    the   mythical 

Omnd   Prix   de  Rome,  open   to   French-  ■wvluuluo  founder    and    first    king    of 

men  only,   is  civ  an  by   the  French   gov-  Rome.     The    legend    tells    us    that    bis 

eminent  to  artists,  sculptors,  etc.  mother  was  the  Vestal  virgin,  Sylvia  or 

Romford     (rom'furd).  an  ancient  Ilia,    a    daughter    of    Numitor,    king    of 

xM/iuiviu     market-town  in  Essex.  Eng-  Alba.     By  the  god  Mars  she  became  the 

land,  is  situated  on  the  Rom,  about  12  mother  of  the  twins  Romulus  and  Remus, 

miles  E.  n.  E.  of  London.    It.  is  celebrated  who     were     ordered     by    Amulius,     the 

for  its  ale,  and  is  surrounded  by  market-  usurping     brother    of     Numitor,     to    he 

rnrden«.    Pop.    (1021)    10.44*.  thrown  into  the  Anio.    The  basket  con- 

P/vmillv    from'il-li).  Sir  Samuel,  an  taining  the  two  boys  was  stranded1  be- 

AUJiiiiiy    English  "lawyer  (1757-1818),  neath  a  fig-tree  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 

noted  for  his  work  in  the  reform  of  the  tine   mil,   and  they   were  suckled  by  a 

criminul  law.  she-wolf  and  fed  by  a  woodpecker,  until 

PnmmQYitr      $*?  Gypsies.  they  were  accidentally  found  by  Fauatu- 

Aomraany.  lu8     the    king.8    herd8milllf    who    took 

Romnev  (rom'ni).  George,  an  Eng-  them  home  and  educated  them.  When 
J  list)  pa  inter,  born  near  Dal-  they  had  grown  up  they  organised  a 
ton,  in  Lancashire,  in  1734;  died  ut  band  of  enterprising  comrades,  by  whose 
Kendal  in  IS 02.  lie  was  the  son  of  a  help  they  deposed  Amulius  and  reinstated 
carpenter,  and  at  first  worked  at  his  Numitor  on  his  throne.  They  next  re- 
father's  trade,  hut  he  afterwards  was  solved  to  found  a  city,  but  as  they  dis- 
apprentircd  to  an  itinerant  artist  named  agreed  as  to  the  best  site  for  It,  they 
Steele,  and  at  the  a«e  of  twenty-three  resolved  to  consult  the  omens.  The  6>- 
ihepnn  the  career  of  a  painter.  After  a  cision  was  in  favor  of  Romulus*  who 
certain  amount  of  local  success  be  went  immediately  began  to  raise  the  walls. 
to  London  in  17(22,  and  next  year  won  This  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the 
a  prize  offered  by  the  Society  of  Art  year  753  (according  to  others  752  or 
for  a  historical  composition.  lie  steadily  i51)  B.O.  Remus,  who  resented  his  de- 
rose  in  popularity,  and  was  Anally  recog-  feat,  leaped  over  the  rude  rampart  in 
nized  as  inferior  only  to  Reynolds  und  worn,  whereupon  Romulus  slew  bus. 
(rninshorouxh  us  a  portrait-painter;  some  Romulus  soon  attracted  a  considerable 
critics  even  placed  him  higher  than  either,  number  of  men  to  his  new  city  by  mak* 
Many  distinguished  Englishmen  and  ing  it  a  place  of  refuse  for  every  oat- 
many  ladies  of  rank  sat  to  him  for  their  law  or  broken  man.  but  women  were 
portrait*'   hut  perhaps  the  most  beauti-  still  wanting.     He,  therefore,  invited  the 


Hamulus  Augutulus 
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Babbles  with  their  wives  and  daughters 
to  a  religious  festival,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  festivities  he  and  his  followers 
suddenly  attacked  the  unarmed  guests, 
and  carried  off  the  women  to  the  new 
city.  This  led  to  a  war,  which  was, 
however,  ended  at  the  entreaties  of  the 
8abine  wives,  and  the  two  states  coa- 
lesced. Romulus  is  said  finally  to  have 
miraculously  disappeared  in  a  thunder- 
storm  (ii.c.  71IS). 

Bom'ulus  Augus'tulus,  V^g* 

man  emperors  of  tlie  West.     See  Rome, 

Bonaldshay  <™*iw-»ha),   north 

*wvm.«»«u.oaa»j    njKj  j$OUTHf  respectively 

the  most  northerly  and  (he  most  south- 
erly of  the  Orkne.  Islands.  They  hnve 
small  populations,  engaged  chiefly  in  the 
cod  and  herring  tishcrv. 

BoilCeSValleS  ( ro»-thes-val'yes) ,  a 
*wvmv^»  w  i***v,w  va||,iy  ln  gpanl8h  Na- 
varre, between  Pampeluna  and  St.  Jean 
de  Port,  where  the  rear  of  Charlemagne's 
army  was  defeated  by  the  Gascons  or 
Basques  in  778,  the  paladin  Roland 
being  killed.  Tradition  and  romance 
erroneously  ascribe  the  victory  to  the 
Moors. 

Boncielione    ( ron,r  c}?\: y<Vna > •    a 

*vvuvi&iivnv  small  Italian  town  in 
the  province  of  Koine,  &">  miles  N.  w. 
from  the  capital ;  contains  a  Roman 
triumphal  arch  and  a  mined  castle.  Pop. 
<Mk>8. 

Roil dfi.  t  roiiMa  > .  a  town  of  Southern 
Spain,  in  Malaga  province,  40 
miles  wesi  of  Malaga,  romantically  situ- 
ated on  a  sort  of  rocky  promontory  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  (iiiadalvin, 
which  Hows  through  the  *  Tajo/  a  deep 
chasm  separating  the  old  Moorish  town, 
with  its  narrow  tortuous  lanes  and 
Moorish  towers,  from  the  modern 
quarter.  Over  this  ravine  there  are 
an  old  and  a  modern  bridge,  the  lat- 
ter about  tiOO  feet  above  the  water. 
Ronda  is  famous  for  its  bull-lights,  for 
which  it  has  one  of  the  largest  bull-rings 
in  Spain.  It  has  manufactures  of  steel 
wares,  cloth,  etc.,  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  fruits.     Pop.   •Jn/juri, 

Eondeletia   u»»-«i<'-»«'i'i-«>.  a.  *«"" 

^  «>t  shrubs,  nat.  order  Ru- 

biacca\  characterized  by  having  a  calyx 
with  a  subglobular  tube.  They  occur 
chiefly  in  tropical  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  A  kind  of  t.ver  bark  is  obtained 
at  Sierra  I.eune  Imin  h'ondth  tin  fcbri- 
fuyn.  A  perfume  sold  as  rondeletia  takes 
its  name  from  this  plant,  but  is  not  pre- 
pared  from  any  part   of  it. 

Rondo     <mn''l°-      Italian),     or     RON- 

DKAf      (ron-do:      French),     a 

noem  of  thirteen   Hues,  usually  octosylla- 


bic, written  throughout  on  two  rhymes 
and  arranged  in  three  unequal  stanzas; 
while  the  two  or  three  first  words  are 
repeated  as  a  refrain  after  the  eighth  and 
thirteenth   lines.    The   term   is  also  ap- 

Cd  to  a  musical  composition,  vocal  or 
rumental,  generally  consisting  of 
three  strains,  the  first  of  which  closes  in 
the  original  key,  while  each  of  the  others 
is  so  constructed  in  point  of  modulation 
as  to  reconduct  the  ear  in  an  easy  and 
natural  manner  to  the  first  strain. 
Ronnft  (ren'net,  chief  town  of  the 
*»vau&v  Danish  Island  of  Horn  holm,  is 
a  seaport  with  several  ship-building  yards, 
a  mercantile  fleet  and  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  0202. 

Bonneburg  <,"&£»*>•,,•  £5 

Altenburg,  14  miles  southwest  of  A 1  ten- 
burg,  contains  an  old  chateau,  and  has 
some    manufactures.     Pop.    (1187. 

Bonsard  fcK'k."^^ 

died  in  15S5.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
became  page  to  the  Due  d'Orleans;  and 
in  ITviT  he  accompanied  James  V  of 
Scotland  and  his  bride,  Madeleine  of 
France,  back  to  their  kingdom,  lie  also 
spent  six  months  at  the  English  court, 
and  after  his  return  to  France  in  1540 
was  employed  in  a  diplomatic  capacity 
in  Germany,  Piedmont,  Flanders  and 
Scotland.  He  was  compelled,  however, 
by  deafness  to  abandon  the  diplomatic 
career;  and  he  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
ary studies,  and  ttecame  the  chief  of  the 
band  of  seven  poets  afterwards  known 
as  the  *  Plemdc.*  Ronsard's  popularity 
aud  prosperity  during  his  life  were  very 
great.  Henry  II,  Francis  II,  and  Charles 
IX  esteemed  him,  and  the  last  bestowed 
several  abbacies  and  priories  on  the  poet. 
His  writings,  consisting  of  sonnets,  odes, 
hymns,  eclogues,  elegies,  satires  and  a 
fragment  of  an  epic  poem.  La  Frcnciade, 
were  read  with  enthusiastic  admiration. 
Konsard  combines  magnificent  language 
and  imagery  with  a  delicate  sense  of  har- 
mony. 
Rnnr^pn    (reunt'gen).  William  Kon- 

nep,  Prussia,  in  1845.  tie  studied  at 
Zurich,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree 
in  IStgt,  and  was  professor  of  physics  at 
Strasburg,  Giessen,  and  after  1885  at 
WUrzburg.  In  1885  he  became  widely 
known  by  his  signal  discovery  of  the 
Rontgen  rays,  or  A- Rays  (which  see). 

Eontgcn  Bays.    Se#  *•**»- 

Tcnnil  J1"0*1**  a  measure  of  surface,  the 
*ww**  fourth  part  of  an  acre,  equal  to 
40  square  poles  or  perches,  or  to  121f 
sqeara  yards. 
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cross,  form  and  mode  of  construction,  as  shed, 
large  curb,  hip,  gable,  pavilion,  ogee  and  flat 
roofs.  The  span  of  a  roof  is  the  width 
between  the  supports;  the  rue  la  the 
height  in  the  center  above  the  level  of 
the  Kupports ;  the  pitch  la  the  slope  or 
angle  at  which  It  is  inclined.  In  carpen- 
try roof  Dignities  the  timber  framework 
hy  which  the  roofing  materials  of  the 
building  are  supported.     This  consists  in 


A,  King  post. 

If,    Hirt>  or  principal 


Rood  screen.  JU.lelnine,  Troye 

the  old  diuretics,  ccnernlly  resting 

rood-1 u  or   r.i.id-siTWU.  often  ir 

row  ,::i!lirv  .-nHeil  [lie  niotl-loft. 
Pnnf  (rlit).  Ilie  cover  of  any  r 
1M>01  irrespective  of  the  mate 
which    it    is    ■ iimwiiI. 


E,   Sir.ininC-b»i 
go,   Wall-plats*. 

general  of  the  principal  rafters,  the  pnr- 
linii  nnd  the  common  rafters.  The  prin- 
cipal rafters,  or  principals,  are  set  uras 
the  building  nt  nl>out  10  or  12  feet  apart: 
the  purlins  lie  horizontally  upon  thtM, 
nnd  Attain  the  common  rafters,  which 
carry  the  covering  of  the  roof.  Sorne- 
lini'-s.  when  the  width  of  the  building  ht 
not  great,  common  rafter*  are  ased  Bkm* 

Hook     *r,lli'.  H  t,i.nl  °I  tn*.cra*.l 


o   the 
l,  but  n 


(L'orrm      frugHegua),     differing 


distinguished  by  its  gregark 
1  by  the  fact  that  the  base 
united,  ns  well  aa  the 


the  fact  that  the  I 

",  ns  well  aa  the  fo 

.,        of  the  throat.     In  Brit- 
ain  ami   t'enirnl    Knrope   the   rook   is  a 
Muni'.  ihmmI,    pertminent  resident;  but  In  tbe  north  and 
lM.  by  their    south  it  ia  migratory  in  habit 


O  L'*4monJb-  I'Mnus 


THEODORE   ROOSEVELT   (IUS-1014) 

"'  r.l  w«h  ilREATHEART  «w«y."     Williun  HowanTTift,  in  ha 

■I  Thwlnrt  Roantll"  Hyi:    "  Tht  utiai  hu  l«t 


Rooke  t  riils  I ,  Sm  Gkobge,  nil  Eng-  publican  National  Convention  »f  1900  he 
li&h  admiral,  waa  burn  near  reoeivi.-d  the  nouiinntion  for  Vice-President 
Canterbury  in  105O;  died  1700.  Uc  en-  of  the  United  States,  and  was  elected, 
tered  the  navy  at  an  surly  age  anil  rose,  with  President  MeKinlor. 
to  be  vice-admiral  in  1ti»2.  Fur  his  gal-  The  assessinution  i.j  President  MeKin- 
lontrp  in  a  night  attach  upon  tin'  French  ley  un  Sept.  1-1.  11)01.  ruisnl  Vice-I'reai- 
M  off  Cape  La  Bogue  ha  *ii'  knii.-lii.il  dent  Roosevelt  to  the  presidency.  Hie 
in  1602.  Ilia  further  servile*  ineliale  the  animated  and  pietuicsu,ue  career,  and  the 
command,  of  lli.'  expedition  uguiiist  Cadiz  [sisiti if  an  earnest  nod  energetic  re- 
in 1702,  the  destruction  of  tli'1  Kirin-li  ami  f..|-inei'  which  la  hud  liHe.l.  had  made  him 
Spanish  Beets  in  Vigo  liny  (lTi^l,  and  a  a  [lopular  favorite,  and  iniieli  inter-eat  waa 
■hare  in  the  capture  of  Citiraltar  in  July,  felt  aa  to  how  he  would  art  in  thin  ele- 
1704.  In  the  following  August  he  fought  vnted  position.  His  unshakable  stand 
a  French  fleet  of  much  superior  force,  against  the  illegal  acts  of  the  great  cor- 
undcr  the  Conite  de  Tonloiisi.-,  i.il  M:ihi .;u.  prirations,  [ho  purchase  nnd  active  deeel- 
The  result  was  und.risive,  and  this  fact  upme.nt  of  the  l'nnnmn  canal,  tho  ringing 
was  used  against  Hooka  by  Mm  political  tone  of  reform  in  bis  messages  to  Con- 
opponents.  Sir  Ccorge  i|iiitt.-d  the  service  gress,  and  his  open  defiance  of  political 
in  disgust  in  1705.  lie  served  in  several  domination,  added  greatly  to  his  standing 
parliaments  aa  member  for  Portsmouth.  in  public  esteem,  and  in  1004  ha  was 
H-OOSCVPlt  *  nfis'e-  vel(  ).  Til  h  oi,,, i;i,  nominal..!  for  President  and  elected  by 
twe nt 3'- sixth    President    of  much  the  highest  popular  majority  which 


the    United    States,    was    born    in    New    any   President   ever  received.     During 
York  City  of  a  hri.ini  n.-pu  family  of  On  toll    I'uur  years'  term  lie  succeeded  in  bovi  _    . 
descent,   October  "7,    IS..*;    died   January    iuiiii1.it    of    bills    pns,,-d    which    tale    ihr 


ring  bis 
Hiving  a 


tj.  1011),   ut  (lister    Hay.   _Ww    York,      He  g.>vi-ritmi-t>r    n  cnsideraMe  degree  of  c-ai- 

graduated  nt  Harvard  I'niversity  in  1880:  trol     over     the    corporations     and    carried 

nnged  for  a  time  in  legal  study,  and  was    through    -n '...fully    various  mnasuroe  of 

tepublicnn    member  of   the    New    Y'ork  reform.      The  ■cmiforrign  rruuircinciitii  of 

Legislature    lSX'.'-SI.    winning    dist  inctioti  the  Piinnnia  caunl  nnd  the  government  of 

as  a    lender    in    reform.       lie   Miliseipieull.v  the  Pliilipium-  Island*  w.re  managed  with 

spent  some  time  in    scouting   ami   hunting  atiility  and  success,  and  such  international 

life  in  te  West,  \cn  candidate  for  mayor  ipidtions    as    the    Venexuela    dispute   nnd 

of   New    York  in    ISSli,  ami  was  an   active    the  culling  of  a   « ud    Hague  conference 

member  of  the  rnit.'d  States  Civil  Service  added    to    bin    prestige    in    Kuronc.      Tbla 

Commission    1sst)-!>r.       lie    was    up pointed  was     r.iloohl.  d    hy    his    useful    r — '" 

President  of  the   New    York   Police   Board  bringing  about  a  treaty  of  iieae 

in  1805  and  in  this  duly  showed  an  energy  llns-ia  and  Japan,  an. I  nt  the  close  •(  hi* 

in    enforeind   the    laws   that    gave    him    a  term  on  March   I,  HHUl,  President  Ilnnae- 

nationnl  reputntinu.      In  1S07  be  was  iip-  velt  was  lookcil  upon  an  oae  of  the  ablest 

pointed    Assistant   Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  most  (orclhle  among  the  rulers  of  the 

adding  to  bis    reputation   hy   bis   foresight  world.      His  several  movements  tn  the  in- 

in  preparing  the  navv  for  the  threatened  teres!  of  iwncr  were  acknowledged  by  the 

war  with  Spain.     On  the  outbreak  of  th"  award  to  him  in  Usui  of  the  Iio.imft  N»b*l 

War  he  at  once  resigned,  iToruitcd  n  regi-  i'eace    prise.       Willi    this    he    endowed    a 

merit   (the  First  Volunteer  Cavalry),  imp  Foundation    for  the   Promotion  of   Indoa- 

ularly  known  as  the  'Rough  Riders,'  and  trial   Pence. 

showed  mark-d  daring  nnd  skill  in  leading  IVclimng  n  second   nomination   for  the 

tbem  in  the  brief  campaign  in  Cuba.     Ro-  presidency,  he  set  nut  nt  th«t  end  of   hi» 

turning  as  the  popular  hero  of  the  war,  term  on   a   hunting  etcnrslon   to  eastern 

he  was  nominated  and  elected  loivernor  of  Africa.       lie     had     previously-     shown     a 

New   York   in    ISl'S,    and    filled    thin    office-  marked   love    for   hunting   and    other  nut- 

with    an    energetic    spirit    of   reform    that  door  pursuits,  and  his  year's  hunting  ad- 

t  really  enhanced   bis   reputation.      Among  venture*  in  Africa  were  notably  suoowsfut 

is  notable  acts  as  governor  were  I  tie  in-  and  supplied  Ihe  Sinitlwi.'ilan  Institution 

vi  stigntb.n  of  the  state  eatial  system  with  with    a    fairly   r 

regard  to  which  there  hud  been  much  talk    wild  game  of  thi ... 

of  fraud  during  the  previous  «.ltiittil«tra-  velt  joined   him   at    Khnrtoum    and  them 

tion.    the   cheeking   of  predatory   corpora-  began  a  sort  of  triumphal  journey  through 

"    lualed 


ond  term  as  governor  in  order  to  complete    rovnl  honors.     lie  made  a  number  of  and 
the  reforms  inaugurated,  but  In  the  Re-    delivered  notable  lecture*  at  the  Sorbonne, 


AUUBCVCX*.  JWVOTVW* 


Paris,  and  at  Berlin.  Oxford  and  Chris-  strongly  urged  the  declaration  of  war  by 
tiania  Universities,  all  of  which  conferred  the  United  States  against  Germany.  On 
degrees  upon  him.  During  his  stay  in  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
England  the  death  of  King  Edward  VII  World  war,  Colonel  Roosevelt  offered  to 
occurred  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  ap-  raise  and  lead  to  France  a  complete  divi- 
pointcd  the  special  ambassador  of  the  sion.  Denied  this  opportunity,  he  devoted 
United  States  at  the  funeral.  On  June  his  great  powers  to  the  arousing  of  Amer- 
18,  1910,  he  landed  at  New  York  to  re-  icon  patriotism,  the  sule  of  Liberty  Bonds 
ceive  the  greatest  welcome  ever  accorded  and  to  counteracting  the  spread  of  Ger- 
an  American  citizen  returning  to  his  man  propaganda  in  the  United  States, 
native  land.  Among  the  many  thousands  Of  his  four  sons,  Lieutenant-Colonel  The* 
who  mure  bed  in  the  great  parade  of  wel-  odorc,  Jr.,  Captain  Archibald,  and  Lieu- 
come  was  his  old  regiment,  the  Rough  tenant  Quentin  won  commissions  in  the 
Riders.  During  his  absence  a  split  had  United  States  Army  and  Captain  Kermit 
occurred  in  the  Republican  party  occa-  in  the  British  Army.  The  death  of  Quen- 
sioned  by  the  Balhnger-I'incnot  contro-  tin,  who  was  killed  in  an  atrial  battle 
versy  and  resulting  in  a  division  of  the  over  the  German  lines,  July  17,  1918* 
party  into  Conservatives,  supporting  Taft,  threw  a  shadow  over  the  last  months  of 
and  Progressives,  opposing  him.  Both  Colonel  Roosevelt's  life  and  various  ill- 
parties  tried  to  secure  Roosevelt's  support  ncsses  led  to  his  removal  on  several  occa- 
as  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Republican  sions  to  the  Roosevelt  Hospital.  He  re- 
party.  After  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  turned  home  on  Christmas  Day,  1918, 
carry  New  York  for  the  Republicans,  he  from  the  last  of  these,  and  on  January  d 
withdrew  for  a  time  from  public  activity,  1919,  the  great  American  passed  away, 
devoting  himself  to  editorial  work  on  the  Almost  as  one  man  the  nation  stood 
Outlook,  His  support  of  lMnchot  (Taft  united  in  a  sense  of  deep  regret  and  per* 
supporting  Ballinger)  led  to  a  gradual  sons!  bereavement.  A  period  of  mourning 
widening  of  the  split  in  the  party.  In  was  ordered  by  President  Wilson  for  the 
1910  he  made  a  tour  in  which  he  ex-  Army  and  Navy  and  government  depart- 
pounded  the  theory  of  the  New  National-  ments.  The  funeral  rites  were  very  aim- 
ism,  a  program  of  reform,  and  in  1912  he  pie  and  the  body  was  laid  to  rest  In  the 
added  to  the  program  in  his  famous  little  cemetery  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long 
Charter  of  Democracy  speech  before  the  Island,  near  his  home. 
Ohio  Constitutional  Convention.  In  Aside  from  his  official  life,  Roosevelfs 
1912  he  emerged  as  Republican  candidate  career  of  great  activity  along  diversified 
for  pnwident.  Ho  vigorously  denounced  lines  cannot  be  overlooked.  As  a  devotee 
the  methods  of  the  Republican  National  of  outdoor  sports,  hunter,  explorer,  and 
Convention,  from  which  his  supporters  wood  chopper,  as  typifying  the  strenuous 
withdrew  and  organized  a  Progressive  life,  the  wielder  of  the  big  stick,  advocate 
party,  nominating  him  as  its  candidate,  of  simplified  spelling,  opponent  of  race 
While  making  a  round  of  campaign  suicide  and  enemy  of  nature  fakirs,  as 
speeches  lie  was  shot  by  a  lunatic  at  Mil-  coiner  of  phrases  and  forceful  expressions, 
waukee  on  October  14.  and  narrowly  es-  he  impressed  his  personality  to  an  es- 
caped a  fatal  wound.  lie  was  defeated  in  traordfnary  degree  on  the  American  neo- 
the  Novcml>cr  election,  receiving  88  elec-  pie.  His  literary  output  was  of  a  high 
torsi  and  4.1t»8,r>ti4  popular  votes.  Ho  order  and  included  not  only  scholarly 
subset) a <>ntly  made  a  journey  of  explora-  historical  works,  but  entertainingly  writ- 
tion  in  South  America,  where  he  made  a  ten  accounts  of  his  hunting  and  exploring 
numlMT  of  addresses  before  universities  trips,  essays,  political  works,  etc.  He 
and  learned  societies,  and  explored  the  was  the  author  of  many  notable  state 
River  of  l>nul>t  T which  was  later  named  papers,  some  of  which  will  live  among  the 
the  Ri<>  TiMNluro  (<|«  v.)  in  his  honor  |,  the  greatest  in  American  archive*.  As  a 
discovery  of  which  he  announced  on  his  spcaker{  his  style  was  forceful,  fluent  and 
return  to  NYw  York  in  191  -I.  Tie  was  convincing.  As  an  executive  he  was  re- 
nominated by  the  Progressive  Tarty  for  sourceful  in  devising  and  bold  in  attempt- 
president  in  1910,  but  declined  the  nomi-  ing  needed  reforms  for  which  others  bad 
nstion  and  supi>ortcd  the  Republican  can-  struggled  in  vain  and  tireless  in  pursuit 
dldatc.  Taking  up  editorial  work  again  of  his  object.  He  was  honored  with  de- 
ne became  an  extensive  contributor  to  grees  from  nearly  every  important  / 
magazines  and  newspapers.  From  the  can  university  and  many  foreign 
outbreak  of  the  World  war  (see  European  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
War)  he  was  an  anient  champion  of  emy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  and  in  1012  was 
American  preparedness  and  of  the  cause  elected  president  of  the  American  Qt 
of  the  Allies  against  the  Central  Powers,  torical  Association..  a  .M  .  . 
and  after  the  sinking  of  the  Lu»tanl*  Among    Roosevelt's    piisWshsd 


Soowvelt  Bopw 

are:  Ifut. at/  i.l  tlm  Marat  War  of  1$12  Tliirit  GurbBE  Fudoice,  song  writer, 
(1882 >:  IlHnli-'i  Wiin  ../  u  Itwhm.tn  -"Wl.,  ,„,„,  mt  Sheffleli  jjfttjwhu- 
(lwc.i  :  /-'/<-  of  '/'*»»...«  »-.-(  «.-uf(,»  setta,  In  1820;  died  In  1886.  He  wrote 
(18»<<1)  ;  l.'le  "I  Qouvcrnw  I/nmm  numerous  popular  aoaga,  tome  of  which 
llsST);  /,«».<■>>  /->)■■  n»J  »uM.m<J  r.W  nert  Sttd  £•«;  fioaali*.  Ma  Praarja 
(INKS)  ;  lliitory  of  A>w  l'«<*  U.S.""  ;  Flowar,-  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  «& 
TAr  tnUtriMM  (/UTiIrr  11811:'-);  ' ""  Tttutr  Elihu,  atateaman,  bom  at  Clin* 
Wi««i»a  "I  "<■-  »'•■•'  (lSSTMki)  ;  Arncr*.  JhWn,  totli  j,^  York,  *>b-  10,  1845. 
rax    /*.-«(..    (1807);     i'**    rf.<t*';fi    rVi-l.  m   h„   graduated   in    law  at   the   New    York 

< 180ft  I  ;  /.'"/- >/iiw  fVomwWi   IT.M'iti  ;   L'nivereity  Law   School   In    1867,   became 

Tfce  SlrniuiH.i  Lin  (liXNM  ;  Aft  loam  eminent  na  a  lawyer,  and  waa  United 
Gome  Trail*  (HIKi)  ;  /■,ii.w.e<m  aud  State*  district  attorney  for  the  southern 
African  AMrr,,,-*  UOliil;  ' ,'":  -V '  i"  dill r let  of  New  York  1883-85.  He  en- 
JVafiori<7li*m  (1010)  ;  Rcaluooto  /deaia  t„ed  Pmident  McKinley's  cabinet  a* 
(1912)  ;  Conservation  of  Womanhood  Secretary  of  War  in  1800.  resigning  In 
and  Childhood  (1012)  ;  Uutoryai  Liter*  January,  100*.  In  July,  1900,  he  auc- 
at*re,  and  Other  taw  (1013)  ;  TAco-  ceeded  John  Hay  as  Secretary  of  State, 
dorr  Rooimelt,  An  Aut'ibioaraphy  (1013)  I  nnd  In  1000  wan  elected  United  State* 
Through  the  Brazilian  WirdcrncM  (1014)  ;  genator  from  New  York. 
Lift  Histories  of  American  Game  Antntals  pft_.       (ropt.   a  general   name  applied 

(1014)  ;     America    and    the    World    War  HOpe       |Q   ^^  OTer    j    _,,_,_,    ^^ 

(1015)  ;  Fmr  Ood  onrf  Tote  Your  Oiri»  rumferenoe.  Hopei  are  uiually  mode  of 
Fart  [101(1)  ;  foes  o/  Out  Oirn  Home-  itltul„  flnl>  cotton,  TO|r,  „r  niher  vegeta- 
»oM  (1017).  blc  liber,  or  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metal- 
Unospvplt  ■  ™rough  ™  Middlesex  |lc  wire.  A  hempen  rope  la  composed  of 
^  '  t*"..  New  Jewey,  on  Hah-  R  certain  number  of  yarna  or  thread* 
way  River  unci  Ktaten  Inland  Sound,  6  „hkh  art  firnt  ipun  or  twisted  into 
miles  s.  of  Elisabeth.  It  has  creosote,  «rnnrfir,  and  the  finished  rope  goes  under 
steel,  mi'l  eliniii.-ul  plants,  fertilizer  fno  Hixiinl  names  according  Id  tlie  number 
toricB,  oil  mills,  etc.     Pop.   (1020)   11,017.  ttM|  arrangement  of  the  strands  of  which 

Boosevelt  Dam,  i™.E^J^E,fSit  ''  '•  tit"!:   A  ha*»r-iaid  ™m  ia 

'    feature  of  the  Bolt  composed    o(    three    strands    twisted    left- 

River  Project    (q.  v.).  an   undertaking  of  __,„„.£   lhv  yaTn   („,.„„   t.li()   up  right-hand. 

ta*U.  S. #  Reclamation  Service  birth*  in£  A  cable-laid  rope  ranaisia  of  three  strands 

Eititin    of  Inml    m   111.'   valley   of   tin-   Salt  0f    hawser-laid    rope    lwi»t«l    right-hand; 

iver,    Ariwmn.      The    Roosevelt    l'nm   ia  it     u    rt]lptj     fllso     «,d(,r./aid,     or    ripat- 

localiHl  In  the  mountain*,  73  mil™  north-  hand   r,,,,,..     A    ■aroHd-faid  rope   conalati 

caat    of    rhnmiz,    Ariaona.   in    a    niirf™  of  n  central   rtranJ  nMajtitlr  twlated,  and 

gorge  of  the  Salt  River.    The  dam  in  built  (]iree   alraodi    Iwlatw!    aronnd    It,   and    U 

" -'-—      '•'    ^J'V    hlBh  tlm*     called     nl«o     /oar-«»road     tope.     A 


from   f.mu.lation   to   parapet,  23.1   long   nt  *„,    ^^    llall(l]]y   mn*iati 

the  base  anil  1080  feet  h.ncon  top.  nawaer-laM  rope*  placed  mide  by  aide  and 

It  contain*  ah.ait  3  I0.(XX)  cubic  ynnla  fn„„.,,rt|    tocether  oy  wwing  in   a   ilgiag 

at  maaimnr.  mid  m  constructed  pf  bn.ke''  direction.      Wire  ropea  are  made  of  a      - 


■'■    '-"- ,i      l        .     i    uif"  noil.       »»  irv   rui^n  ■*-«   uvir  vi   a  wi- 

ruTiite  cvri.-i.eiiri  nil.t.l-;  thormifilily  b.uak-1  |ni|1  nllniher  of  wire*  twlnted  into  the  no* 
t-.Ket!i-r.  riie  r^ervidr  witiet  la  rtrouao  uiHilP  nUmDrr  0f  .tronda,  and  are  now 
n  tunnel  nhiitt  GOO  feet  limit,  In  which  irtl  ejtenslvely  uaed  in  the  rigging  of  ihipa 
pntes  arc  plnred  winch  are  lined  for  a  I  me-  ,„  wp„  „  (or  L.ablM.  For  greater  Bell- 
ing mill  f.ir  reciilntmit  the  now  from  the  bi]itv  hempen  core*  are  used;  tbua  for  in- 
re»ervnir.  \\  nh  the  rexervoir  full  to  lUnM  ve  may  have  a  rope  of  ail  atranda 
ennumv.  tl,-s,.  ,■:,!,-  can  diarhargv  about  ar„UIld  „  hempen  core,  each  alrand  con- 
10.IMK)  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  Bijtti„r  „(  8il  w|rP,  .mund  a  amaller 
Two  miillwiiy*    cm-li  nl>»ut  Jim  feet  long.    h(.m„a  „„.     8t«l  wire  tntkea  a  conaid- 

™rr>\111"    ;l    ";"""   ,,r,",T"1    ll"; ,''""?;  erahiy    atronger    rope     thnu     iron     wire. 

The  -inin  ;»ck.  in:  He  waten  of  Salt  Coir  TOpM  a„  mm,h  u^  on  bo.rj  ,nlp-_ 
lljvei-  jik.1    l"Ht..  <  reek  f..r  n  diJ.ti.iice  of  though  not   ao  Ptrong  ai   hemp,   Ibey 

nNu.t  Hi  mil.-,  [..nm,,.  a  lake  4.'.  mllea  „„  nQ[  j^j,,^  b_  |hp  M"„  w9t„.^ 
Ioiiki.t,,]  from  ot.e  t..  iw  mil.-.  VL-i.e.  con-  -p  „  (rop*>.  JollS  CoOX*!*.  hbrta- 
tnimiu:  ..b..i;t  4..».IK»I  .(*■■.««  «"•■"»  "'  ^OpeS  rf.^  ^n,  of  America  nparenta 
water  m>  iciMH  o  jmo.  c  JW.OIMI Hrga  „t  B|  ,.,.,„„,,„„,  I{ll,Bin.  A[,rit  ™Tl83«. 
of  ltiixl.  1  la  i-o-t  -  Hi.  ,1am  waa  *WW0 L-  He  ,„„]ie,|  „,  [Urvanl  Ijiw  School  and 
cm  h  ":,-  .■..iiiiil-te-l  or.  f''h"'"7  »■  waa  admitlrd  to  the  bar  in  IStll.  He 
Ml     ami  ,.|„m;]   on  March .18.  10"i  "^  organiied  the  Military  llhtorical  Society 

1  "-I'1"11     '   l-r,.  ll,K«e»clt,   for  whom  t/slaaaarbnaetla,  and  was  activa  In  la,  ■ 

' '""  "'"  l,:"11"1-  ducing  the  United  Stataa  aawWaaaaaat  a* 


Boraima  Rosaces 

collect  and  preserve  information  about  than  the  Mont  Blanc  group.  It  hat 
the  Civil  war.  He  wrote  The  Army  eight  summits  above  14,000  feet,  the 
under  Pope,  The  First  Napoleon,  The  highest  being  Dufourspitze  (15,217),  as- 
Campaign  of  Waterloo,  Atlas  of  Water-  cendcd  for  the  first  time  in  1855.  Of 
loo,  and  Story  of  Die  Civil  War.  He  the  huge  glaciers  that  occupy  the  slopes 
died  Oct.  28,  1899.  of  this  mountain  the  chief  are  the  Gtirner 

Roraima  (ro-ra-fi'ma),  a  celebrated  Glacier  on  the  west,  the  Schwarzberg  and 
iwioiiua  mountain  in  South  Amer-  Findelen  Glaciers  on  the  north,  the  Sesia 
ica.  where  the  boundaries  of  British  and  Macugnaga  Glaciers  on  the  east,  and 
Guiana,  Venezuela,  and  Brazil  meet,  the  Lys  Glacier  on  the  south. 
8740  feet  high,  flat-topped,  with  steep  Tt,osa  Salvatob  (sal'va-tor  rd'aa),  an 
rocky  sides,  rendering  the  summit  almost  ■fcWO<*'>  Italian  painter,  etcher  and  poet. 
Inaccessible.  Sir  E.  Im  Thuru  and  Mr.  born  near  Naples  in  1615;  died  In  1673. 
Perkins  were  the  first  to  reach  its  top  He  received  instruction  in  art  from  his 
in  1884.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Pacaraima  brother-in-law,  Francesco  Fracansaro,  a 
range.  pupil  of  Ribera,  but  his  taste  and  skill 

Horift  Figures  (ro'rik)*  the  name  were  more  influenced  by  his  studies  of 
Awixi/  xiguica  given  to  certain  cu-  nature  on  the  Neapolitan  coast.  Rosa's 
rious  appearances  seen  on  polished  solid  father,  dying  in  1U32,  left  his  family  in 
surfaces  after  breathing  on  them ;  also  to  difficulties,  and  Salvator  was  compelled 
a  class  of  related  phenomena  produced  to  sell  his  landscapes  for  small  sums. 
under  very  various  conditions,  but  agree-  One  of  his  pictures  fell  into  the  hands  of 
icg  in  being  considered  as  an  effect  of  the  painter  La n franco,  who  at  once  recog- 
either  light,  heat,  or  electricity.  nized   the  genius  of   the  youth,  and  en- 

Rorfllial  (ror'kwal),  the  name  given  cou raged  him  to  go  to  Rome.  In  1638 
AUiu^uai  tQ  ft  g0nu8  0f  whales,  closely  Rosa  settled  in  Rome,  where  he  soon  ea- 
allied  to  the  common  or  whalebone  tablished  his  reputation  and  rose  to  fam« 
whales,  but  distinguished  by  having  a  and  wealth.  The  bitterness  of  his  satire, 
dorsal  fin.  with  the  throat  and  under  expressed  both  in  his  satirical  poems  and 
parts  wrinkled  with  deep  longitudinal  in  an  allegorical  painting  of  the  Wheel 
folds,  which  are  supposed  to  be  suseepti-  of  Fortune,  rendered  his  stay  in  Rome 
ble  of  great  dilatation,  but  the  use  of  inadvisable.  He  therefore  accepted  an 
which  is  as  vet  unknown.  Two  or  three  invitation  to  Florence  (1642),  where  he 
species  are  known,   but   they  are  rather   remained   nearly   nine   years,    under   the 

protection  of  the  Medici.  He 
finally  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  died.  Salvator  Rosa  de- 
lighted in  romantic  landscape. 
His  poems  were  all  satires,  vig- 
orous enough  and  pungent; 
among  them  are  Babylon  (i.  c 
War,  and  Envy,  Rosa  etched 
Rome),  ^fu*ic  Poetry,  Painting, 
~-  with  great  skilL 

Rorqual  (Bakenoptira  boops\      Paoo ngo     (  r5  -  Z&'se  -  «  ) ,  ACRE   ROOA- 

avoided  on  account  of  their  ferocity,  the  '  cra,  or  Gutta  Rosea,  an 
shortness  and  coarseness  of  their  baleen  affection  which  appears  on  the  fact,  es- 
or  whalebone,  and  the  small  quantity  of  pecially  the  nose,  forehead,  cheeks  and 
oil  they  produce.  The  northern  rorqual  skin,  characterized  by  an  intense  red* 
{Ilahmnfitrrn  hoop*)  attains  a  great  den ing  of  the  skin  without  swelling.  Pet- 
size,  bring  found  from  80  to  over  10(i  feet  sous  who  indulge  in  alcohol  to  excess  art 
in  length,  and  is  thus  the  largest  living  liable  to  it.  Regular  habits,  and  plain 
animal  known.  The  rorqual  feeds  on  and  temperate  living,  both  prevent  and 
cod,  herring,  pilchards  and  other  fish,  in  cure. 


canton    of     Val'iis    and    Piedmont,    and  nate  leaves,   and   an  exogenous  mode  of 

forms  part  of  the  watershed  between  the  growth.     The    species.     Including    herbs, 

Rhone  and  the  Po.     Next  to  Mont  Blanc  shrubs  and   trees,  are  for  the  most  part 

it   is   the  highest    mountain   in   the  Alps,  inhabitants    of    the   cooler    parts    of    the 

but  as  a  group  it  is  much  more  massive  world.    Scarcely  any  are  annuals.    The 


Rosamond  Roscoe 

apple,  pear,  plain,  cherry,  peach,  almond,  makes  up  the  full  rosary.    A  doxology  is 

nectarine,  apricot,  strawberry,  raspberry  said  after  every  tenth  Ave.    The  use  of 

and  similar  fruits,  are  produced  by  species  rosaries  was  probably  introduced  by  the 

of  this  order.     Some  of  the  species  are  Crusaders  from  the  East,  for  both  Mo- 

also  important  as  medicinal  plants.    The  hammedans  and   Buddhists  make  use  of 

cenera  of  this  order  are  divided  by  Viner  strings    of    beads    while    repeating    their 

into    six    tribes,    vis.,    Rosea?,    Spiraea*,  prayers;  but  St  Dominic  is  usually  re- 

Amygdalese,  Sanguisorbese,  Dryadece  and  carded  as   the   institutes  in   the  Roman 

Pomese.  Church. 

K08amOIld  (rftB'a~5?ondX»  commonly  Jioscelli'nTlR  or  Roscelin  (ros-lag), 
,awD*immu  called  Fair  Rosamond,  the  ■»VUS<'C111  flUS,  Joannes,  a  heretical 
mistress  of  Henry  II  of  England,  was  theologian  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  a 
the  daughter  of  Walter  de  Clifford,  a  native  of  Northern  France.  A  nominal- 
knight  of  property  in  various  shires.  1st  in  philosophy,  he  was  a  tritbeist  in 
She  died  in  1176  or  1177,  soon  after  her  theology,  but  was  forced  to  recant  by  the 
connection  with  the  king  was  opeuly  synod  of  Soissons  in  101)2,  while  Anselm 
avowed,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  refuted  him  in  his  De  Fide  Trinitatis, 
Godstow  Nunnery,  whence,  however,  Hugh  After  an  attempt  to  make  capital  out  of 
of  Lincoln  caused  her  body  to  be  re-  Ansclnfs  quarrel  with  William  Rufus, 
moved  in  1191.  Almost  everything  else  Roscelin  settled  at  Tours,  whore  be  on- 
related  of  Rosamond  is  legendary.  The  tered  into  a  violent  theological  contro- 
fable  of  the  dagger  and  poison  with  which  versv  with  Abelard,  who  had  been  his 
the  jealous  Queen  Eleanor  is  said  to  have  pupil.  His  subsequent  history  m  not 
sought  out  her  rival  has  not  been  traced  known. 

higher  than  a  ballad  of  1011.  Ho&ClUS    (^Vshe-us),      Quintus,      the 

RoS&Hililie    (  ro-zan'a-lin ;    C^II^N.),  *,rVOV  uo    most    celebrated    comic    actor 

an  organic  base,  a  derlv-  at  Rome,  born  a  slave  about  134  B.C. 
ative  of  aniline,  crystallizing  in  white  He  realized  an  enormous  fortune  by  his 
needles,  capable  of  uniting  with  acids  to  acting,  and  was  raised  to  the  equestrian 
form  salts,  which  salts  form  the  well-  rank  by  Sulla,  lie  enjoyed  the  friend- 
known  rosaniline  coloring  matter  of  com-  ship  of  Cicero,  who  in  his  early  years  re- 
merce.  ceived  instruction  from  the  great  actor. 
Posario     (ro-sll're-G).    a    town    of    the  Roscius  died  about  IY2  n.c. 

Argentine     Republic,    in    the  fto&COe     (ros'ko),     Sib     Henry     En- 

province  of  Santa  Fe\  on  the  right  bank  J*vs,vv^    field,    a    distinguished    chem- 

of    the   Parana,    170   miles   northwest   of  ist,  born  in   Ijondon,  January  7,   1KKI,  a 

Buenos   Ay  res.     Founded   in    17*25  as  an  grandson   of    William    Koscoe.     Educated 

Indian  settlement,   it   was  still  a  humble  at    Liverpool     High    School,     rniversity 

village  in  18T>4  when  it  was  made  a  port  College,   London  and    Heidelberg,   Rosooe 

of  entry,  but  since  then  its  progress  has  on  his  return  to  England  devoted  himself 

been   marvelous,   and    it    is  now    the  sec-  to  science,  especially  chemistry,  in  which 

ond   city    in    the    republic.     It    has   com-  he  did  useful  and  brilliant  work.     From 

munication  by  rail  and  river  with  Huenos  1858  till  1SS0  he  was  professor  of  chem- 

Ayres,  and  also  by  railway  with  the  in-  istry  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and 

terior   provinces.     The    town    is    laid   out  from     18S5    to    1KU5    represented    South 

on  the  rect angular  plan,  and  is  provided  Manchester  in  parliament  in  the  Liberal 

with  gas,  tramways,  etc.    It  contains  foun-  interest.     Honors     of     all     kinds     have 

dries,    brick-works,    jam    factories,    brew-  Howed  in  ui>on  him  from  the  universities, 

eries,   tanneries,   soap   works,   timber  and  and  learned  societies,  and  in  Nov..  1884, 

flour  mills,   etc.   but    its  commerce  is  of  he    was     knighted.     His     works    include 

greater  ini|M>rtance  than  its  manufactures,  I  nvestiaations    on    the    Chemical    Action 

large  quantities  of  wool,  hides,  and  grain  of  Light;  lessons  in  Elementary  Chem- 

being  exported.     Top.    i  l!M4>   224.&IS.  i*try;    Lecture*    on    Spectrum    Analysis; 

Pncarv    (  r  o'z  a  -  r  i  ).    among    Roman  aud.     with     Professor     Schorlemmer,     a 

Awsaijr    r.llholil.s     th|1      nvitmion     of  Treatise  upon  Chemistry  (3  Tola.,  1877- 

the  Ave   Maria   aud   the   Lord's  Prayer  a  84). 

certain  number  of  times.  The  name  is  PngCOe  Thomas,  fifth  son  of  William 
also  commonly  given  to  the  string  of  xwo*'v^>  Roscot,  born  near  Liverpool 
heads  by  means  of  which  the  prayers  are  In  1791;  died  at  London  In  1871;  author, 
counted.  The  complete  or  Dominican  translator,  and  editor.  In  1823  be  pub- 
rosary  consists  of  150  small  beads  for  the  lished  translations  of  Sismondi's  Liter** 
Aves,  divided  imo  groups  of  10  by  15  ture  of  Southern  Europe,  and  Memoir* 
large  heads  for  the  Paternosters.  The  of  Henrcnuto  Cellini;  In  1828  a  transla- 
ordinary  rosary  has  only  50  small  beads  tfon  of  I*anxi*s  History  of  Pointing  in 
snd  5  large  beads;  but  if  repeated  thrice  Italy;  in  1SJU,  Lift  ond  Writings  of  Cor* 


Eoscoe  Bosebery 

vantes.  He  edited  the  Novelist's  Library  the  ruins  of  two  castles  and  an  abbey, 
(16  vols.  12mo,  1831-33),  and  translated  and  a  well-preserved  round  tower  80  feet 
a  series  of  foreign  novels,  besides  writing  high.  Pop.  about  2900. 
several  books  of  travels.  Rose  (r<*8)*  toe  beautiful  and  fragrant 
RofiCOe  William,  historian  and  mis-  *vvo^  flower  which  has  given  name  to 
'  cellaneous  writer,  was  born  the  large  natural  order  Rosacea?,  seems 
in  New  Liverpool,  March  8.  1753;  died  to  be  confined  to  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
June,  1831.  After  a  not  very  extensive  northern  hemisphere.  The  species  are 
education  he  was,  in  17tH),  apprenticed  to  numerous,  and  are  extremely  difficult  to 
an  attorney  in  Liverpool ;  and  in  1774  he  distinguish.  They  are  prickly  shrubs, 
entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Ah-  with  pinnate  leaves,  provided  with  stipules 
p inn  11.  He  felt  strongly  on  the  question  at  their  base;  the  flowers  are  very  large 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  published  and  showy;  the  calyx  contracts  towards 
a  poem  (The  Wrongs  of  Africa)  and  the  top.  where  it  divides  into  five  lanceo- 
several  controversial  pamphlets  on  the  late  segments;  the  corolla  has  five  petals, 
subject.  In  17JX5  his  great  work.  Life  and  the  stamens  are  numerous;  the  seeds 
of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  was  published,  and  are  numerous,  covered  with  a  sort  of 
at  once  gained  him  a  high  reputation,  down,  and  are  attached  to  the  interior  of 
which  was  perhaps  neither  lessened  nor  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  which,  after  flow* 
enhanced  by  his  lAfc  and  Pontificate  of  ering,  takes  the  form  of  a  fleshy,  globular 
Leo  X  (18(15).  In  17iX>  Itoscoe  retired  or  ovoid  berry.  The  rose  is  easily  culti- 
from  the  business  of  an  attorney,  and  vated,  and  its  varieties  are  almost  end- 
he  eventually  l>ecamc  a  partner  in  a  less.  In  the  natural  state  the  flowers  are 
Liverpool  banking  house  in  1800.  For  single,  but  double  varieties,  such  as  the 
about  a  year,  in  180<>-07.  he  represented  damask  rose  (It.  damasefna)  t  Provence 
Liverpool,  his  native  town,  in  parliament,  rose  (R.  centifolia),  and  musk-rose  (R. 
In  1810  the  bank  fell  into  difficulties,  moschAta)  were  introduced  into  Britain 
which  resulted  in  bankruptcy  in  1820.  300  years  ago.  Upwards  of  1000  named 
Koscoe  spent  his  last  years  in  literary  varieties  of  rose  are  now  recorded.  The 
and  scientific  pursuits.  North  American  species  of  rosea,  and  es- 
HoSCOminOIl    (  ros-kom'un  ),    an    in-  pecially  those  of  the  United  States,  are 

land  count v  of  Ireland,  few,  those  grown  in  our  gardens  being 

in  the  east  of  the  province  of  Connaught,  mostly  of  foreign  origin, 

has  an  area  of  D.~0  sip  miles.     The  sur-  Pqoa    a  disease*     See  Erysipelas. 

face  is  undulating  or  Hat,  except  in  the  J*voc> 

north.  The  Shannon  bounds  most  of  the  *Rogft  AcftClft  (Robinia  hispida,  nat 
county  on  the  east,  and  the  Suck  on  the  order  Legumlnosn),  a 
northwest.  The  chief  of  the  numerous  highly  ornamental  flowering  shrub  in- 
takes is  Lough  Itee,  an  expansion  of  the  habiting  the  southern  parts  of  the  A  lie- 
Shannon.  Roscommon  contains  iron  and  gheny  Mountains,  and  now  frequently 
coal,  but  limestone  is  the  only  mineral  seen  in  gardens  in  Europe.  It  is  a  species 
now   worked.     Many  districts  are  highly  of    locust;    the    flowers   are    large. 


fertile,  and   the  pastures  are  among  the  colored,    and    inodorous;    the    pods    are 

l>est  in  Ireland.     The  chief  crops  are  oats  glandular-hispid.     See  Locust. 

and  potatoes.     The  chief  towns  are  Kos-  Pflop-QTynlA     or     Mala  BAB     PLUM,   a 

common.  Boyle,  and  Castlerea.     Pop.  101.-  a^yx   >    tree  Qf  tQe  geauM  £«£*. 

040. —  The  county-town,  Roscommon,  80  nia.  the  K.  Jambos,  belonging  to  the  nat. 

miles  from   Dublin,  contains  th*  ruins  of  order     Myrtacea?.     It     is     a     branching 

an  abbey  founded  in  I'.'.TT,  and  of  a  fine  tree,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.     The 

castle  of  ahout   the  Mime  date.     It  gi\es  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  A  hen's  egg,  is 

the    title   of    earl    to    the    Dillon    family,  rose-scented    and    has    the    flavor   of    an 

I*op.   ISM.  apricot. 

PnQpnmmrm       Wkxtwoktit    Dillon,  llsiftp-riflv    tne  name  of  several  plants; 

noscommon,    ForRTll  Kakl  0Ft  an  -n^se  oay,  a8  (a)  the  Nerium  1<>|ewi: 

Knglish  minor  poet,  was  born  in  103ft;  dvr.  So*  Oleander,  (o)  The  dwarf  rots- 
died  in  UisTi.  He  was  a  favorite  at  the  bay,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Rhododendron, 
court  of  Charles  II.  His  chief  poems  having  handsome  flowers,  (c)  BpUo- 
are  Etsny  on  TrantdaU-d  lew,  a  trans-  bium  angustifolium,  or  French  willow. 
lation    of    Horace's    ,-lrf    of   l'u*try,   and    See  Epilobium. 

some  smaller  pie. vs.  He  has  been  called  TtosebeFV  (rGz'De"r0»  ARCHIBALD 
the  only  moral  writer  of  the  reign  of  *WDCWC*J  VhilIP  PUKBOBB,  EaBX 
Charles  II.  of.  born  in  London,  May  7,  1847,  was 

PnenrAQ  (ros'kra).  a  market  town  of  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  soc- 
Xtusuictt  Ir(i|nllll#  in  tho  (.mi„ty  of  Tip-  celled  his  grandfather  in  1868.  Hs  be- 
perary,  l£>  miles  s.  w.  of  Dublin,  coutuins   came   an    advanced    Liberal   in    politics. 


™  "^.^urr«'"ibe'"m"\,i«S  *°se  M  Jencao  Y." 

front  1881  to  1883.  lord  priw  seal  anil  trueiferoug  jilnnt,  growing  in  the  arid 
lint  commissioner  of  work*,  1885,  and  wastes  of  Arabia  ami  Palestine,  When 
Beit  year  lii'hi  (!)•■  si>Tf'inry-hi|' "f  tiir.'i^ii  full  grown  nrnJ  ripe  iln  leaves  drop  and 
affairs  till  the  lull  of  tlifl  (Jindstone  gov- 
eruiuent.  In  1878  he.  was  elected  lord- 
rector  of  Alji-rJetvn  [.' Diversity,  and  ill 
1881  of  Edinburgh  University.  In  1889 
he  became  a  member  of  the  London 
County  (.'riiin.-il.  nud  mm  n  ppi'iiuled  chair- 
man of  tbat  body.  The  University  of 
Cambridge  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
on  him  in  1888.  He  advocated  the  re- 
form of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  became 
much  interested  in  the  questions  of  im- 
perial federation  and  (lie  social  eonrliriuii 
of  the  masses.  In  1892  be  became  for- 
eign secretary,  and,  when  Gladstone  re- 
fired  from  public  life  io  1.S94,  succeeded 
him     as    Premier.     His    term     ot    office      „ 

ended  in  1KX>,  i,r»l  lie  reined  Hi-  l-il-.Ta!       *""  <*'  JeHebo   <a«s«ol*«  al«*ca..irfM>. 
leadership  in  1890. 
BnspcrflTm    (ros'kran*).   William   S., 

ton,  Ohio,  in  Sept.,  1819,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  West  Point  in  1842.     He  was  it   becomes   rolled   up   like  a  ball   In   tbc 
employed  aa  engineer  until  1854,  when  he  dry   season,   but  opens   its   branches  and 
resigned  from  tbe  army,  but  in  the  sum-  seed-vessels  wheel  it  comes  In  contact  with 
mer  of  18i.il  was  cm  missioned  brigadier-  moisture.     The    generic    name    ha*    been 
general,    being    second    to    McClellan    in  applied  to  It  from  this  circumstance,  and 
this  campaign:  and  in  July  won  tbe  bat-  in  Greek  signifies  resurrection. 
tie  of  Rich   Mountain,   W.   Va.,  and  waa  Roseola     (**-***u-la),    in    medicine,    a 
made      major-general.     Neit      year      he  ■""•""■""i    ^jnj   of   rHgn   ar   ^a^oi,,,^ 
gained    a    decisive    victory    at    Corinth,  efflorescence,     mostly     symptomatic,     and 
Mississippi,    and    in    1803    tbe    battle    of  mviirrlog     in     connection     with     different 
Stone  River,  but   was  defeated  at  Chick  Mnifa  aamaafata,     Called  nl>o  rose-ru* 
iimauga.      In      January.      1804,      he      wn-  mid   srarfcf   r.i»A. 
made    commander    of    the    Missouri    l>ii  TJ/i.po      ATTAJi  or  OTTO  OT,      See  ,(fl«r 

irict      noU    \l  in  ill  or   In   Mnln,      ISllS-    Cm..        JWaCS,  ,     On... 


:.  was  Minister  to  Mexico.  1808;  Co.-    **"""•    rf 


Registrar  of  tie-  V.,..      Ward  up  ini,  the  fleirs  strug- 

,...._  March   11,   189*  **V3Ka,     t]r    for    the   crown    of    Knglaml 

RnsprlnTp      Iroz'iloli,  a  city  of  Wyai.-  batwaan  the  Lancastrians  (who  chow  tbe 

Auseiuue     (|(lt|e  (.0    K(111W1B_  on  t|„,  ,,,,  r„.,  „  thrit  „tlbbfm>  „„,(  thr.  \mk. 

Kansas    Hiver.   4    miles   s.    w.   of    Knnsnv  hH>     (who    chose    tin-    white!;     It     laiteH 

City.      It    has   iron  and   wire   works,   et< .  srllfc    short    hilai vats'  of   peine   for    ihirt> 

I 'up,   (If)'JO)  7tS74.  ."■»!■   il4o5-tvil,  beginning  with  the  bsl 

Pnoclls        (nVnel),  a  borough  of  Cliiiui  He   of   St.    Albans    and   ending    «IHi    l!o-. 

n,G3eiie     ,.(1    N(.w  jlirsi.yi  t  mitv  w  Kiiftb  Kinid.    »«.  /;»»/«-.(,  «.t...n  hu- 

i.f    Klizti  belli.       I  Ins    manufacture*    of    hi-  '<">. 

ilrmiii.-   machinery.      I  I'm..    U1U0)   57;i7  Rogettft    (ro-wftu;    Key  pilar..    Km- 

-K.iski.ik     I -ark,    a    residential    boruui',  Xl0WlW    AW,     th*    ancient     BoMHmI 

of    Iniou     Co.,     New    Jersey,    ailjoiuiin;  a  city  of  Egypt,  near   'be   tumuli  of   lb* 

Hi  well...      Pup,    (191*0)   54:18.  Rasotta  branch  of   the   Nile.  30  mils*   W. 

Pnapmarv      (roi'ma-ri;     Rosnvirlnn-  M   Al.  lati.lria.     Kt»etta  at  one  lime  eo 

IVOSeiltary        .^intfJi-hashrubbyar  ■  ."'led   a    large   transit   trade.    wl,„h.    I,„* 

malic   idtint    (nat.   order   Lahiata>),   a   In  «'T,    ha*    now    been    almost    entirely    ill 

live  of  Southern   Europe.     It  has  but  tw  verted    to  Alexandria.      Tbe   town   Is  welt 

stamen*;     the   leaves  dark    green,   with    ■  twill   Ud  attractive-  In  apfaranv*      Poo. 

1  r the  flowers  are  pab'  about    lft,000, 

f  considerable  repit'i  P(iti*tt»-^tn' 

I   purposes,   rosemary  l»  no«  ■&°3Clta  *'OL- 

"-   for  yielding,  by  distill'  iuw  ripti..n     In     three     veraiona     (blare- 

■  perfume  known  as  nil  ilnblc.  ■■n-lit.niti.  ud  OlNk)  in  honor  of 


nic  of  considerable  rrput.    Rosetta-ttone,    "     «*blet     of     t.lark 
irnoses.   rosemary  if  now  ^*wav'" 

I  (It.-  - 
I'toletaj     Ki'tpbann     and     belonging 


Boalin 


about  191!  n.c.  It  is  of  great  i  mil  or  I  mice 
from  the  fact  that  it  furnished  the  key 
for    flit    deciphering    of    tlu'    hieroglyphic 

iiiKcrijitiuiLs.  The  sinue,  (liwm  I'Vi'd  hy  (lie 
French  ni.:ir  lli.setla  in  1799.  is  now  ill 
t lie  llritish  Museum.  See  Hi'  ronluphic 
Rn«i»ttfl-wft/wl      »     handsome     furni- 

nosetia-wooa,  t|]re    wowl    of   an 

orange-red  color  with  very  dark  veins,  im- 
ported from  tlie  Fast  Indies.  It  is  of 
durable  texture,  but  the  colors  become, 
dark  by  exposure. 

Eose-water,  ™ter,  tinotur«i    with 

"«*«•*>      ros(.s     ,|V     thp     ])roc,,aa     0f 

distillation.  Tlie  gathering  of  rose-leuves 
the  United  Suites. 

Eose-window.    a   ?!»*ulnr  window, 


divided  into 
partmeiits  l.y  luullirins  ami  inn-cry  radia- 
ting I'miii  a  cciiliv,  also  called  t'iitSianne- 
wliciel.  and  niiii'i^iild-wiiiilow,  urcuriling 
to  modifications  ol'  [lie  design.  It  forms 
a  line  feature  in  llie  church  architecture 
of     I  lie     thirteenth     mill     fourteenth     cen- 


licllltli-s    .,(    ci 

Kosewood, 


Rosewood, 


and.  notwithstanding  dif- 
■'irnr-liiiii,  ;ii tallied  great 
niiili-s.  as  thai  at  Itfichns 
mer  411  fed  hi  diameter, 
a  wood  obtained  from 
(he  tlalbtrgia  Ni;ira  and 
tinging    to    tlie   nat.    order 

!i  freshly  cut  have  n  faint 


Eosicrucians  <ros-i-ta«*>M -■««). 

iwHuuviwu  member*  of  a  secret 
society,  the  first  account  of  which  mi 
published  earl;'  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury in  two  books  now  generally  ascribed 
to  J.  V.  Andrccc,  a  Lutheran  clergyman 
of  Wilrttemberg.  Many  regard  Andres's 
writing*  as  merely  a  veiled  satire  on  his 
own  times,  and  deny  altogether  the  actual 
existence  of  any  such  society,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  since  his  day  man;  persona 
Ic.y.,  L'ajjliostro)  have  proteased  to  be- 
long to  it.  The  aim  of  the  Kosicrucians, 
or  l.rothers  of  the  Itosy  Cross,  was  said 
lo  lie  the  improvement  of  humanity  by 
the  discovery  of  the  'true  philosophy, 
and  they  claimed  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  such  as  the  permuta- 
tion of  metals,  the  prolongation  of  life, 
the  existence  of  spirits,  etc.  According 
to  Andrea1  the  society  was  founded  in  the 
fourteenth  century  by  a  German  baron 
named  Itoscnkrcul  (i.e.,  '  rosy  cross,') 
who  »as  deeply  versed  in  the  mysterious 
lore  of  the  East,  and  who  assembled  the 
initiated  in  a  house  called  the  Saneti 
Splrttua  Doinus.  The  'secret'  of  the 
order,  if  any  ever  existed,  was  faithfully 
guarded  by  its  members;  and  the  general 
loud  of  mystery  shrouding  its  history 
las  led  to  its  being  connected 
.__  .pinion  wltb  the  Cabalists, 
Ilhmiinati,  etc  Some  regard  Roaicrn- 
eianism  as  the  origin  of  Freemasonry. 

Eosin  i1™'"";  tUe  "Rme  K1*;™  to  tht 

resin  of  coniferous  tree*  em- 
ployed in  a  solid  state  for  ordinary  par- 
poses.  It  is  obtained  from  turpentine  by 
iliNtil latum.  In  the  process  the  ail  of  the 
turpentine  comes  over  and  the  rosin  re- 
mains behind.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties of  rosiu,  varying  in  color  from  the 
lialest  umber  lo  nearly  black,  and  from 
translucent  to  opaque.  It  differs  Bome- 
what  according  lo  the  turpentine  from 
which  it  is  derived,  this  being  obtained 
from  numerous  species  of  pine  and  fir. 
Rosin  is  a  brittle  solid,  almoat  flavorless, 
iiitd  having  a  characteristic  odor.  It  tl 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  sealing-wax. 
varnish,  cement,  soap,  for  soldering,  fa 
plasters,   etc.     Colophony   is  a  name  for 

Eoskolnicians.   Se*  *•*"*■* 

"Rnsii'n  (rox'lln),  or  RoMITKf,  a  •mall 
xwsiiu  vdinec  iQ  tie  county  of  Mid- 
Icithlan,  about  7  miles  south  of  Edinburgh, 
inli-rratina  chiefly  for  ita  ruined  castle 
am]  chapel,  Itoslin  Castle  i*  of  uncer- 
tain orkin,  hut  it  was  the  ancient  seat 
i>l'  the  SI.  flairs  or  Sinclair*,  who  lived 
here  in  great  splendor  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  present  buildings  were 
mostly   erected   since  the  burning  of  lha 


Bosmini-Serbati 


Boss  and  Cromarty 


castle  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford  in  1594. 
Boslin  Chapel  was  founded  in  1460  by 
Sir  William  St  Clair,  and  is  a  Gothic 
structure  forming  the  chancel  and  part  of 
a  transept  of  a  church,  no  more  of  which 
was  ever  built  The  interior  is  richly 
adorned  with  exquisite  carving. 

BoMnini-Serbati  tiSDT'&ro^ 

a  modern  Italian  philosopher,  born  at 
Roveredo,  Tyrol,  in  1797;  died  in  1855. 
lie  entered  the  priesthood  and  founded 
the  charitable  order  of  Bosminians,  which 
has  branches  in  Italy,  France,  Britain, 
and  America.  He  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  modern  Idealism  in  Italy. 
The  chief  points  of  his  system  are  fully 
treated  in  his  Xcw  Essay  on  the  Origin 
of  Ideas,  translated  into  English,  1883. 
lie  was  a  most  voluminous  writer  on  re- 
ligious and  miscellaneous  subjects  as  well 
as  on  philosophy. 

Bosolic  Acid  ("*»»•*  s  c^h-o,), 

v    **v***    an   aci(j    prepay    Dv 

treating  hydrochloride  of  aniline  with 
nitrate  of  soda  and  then  boiling  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  is  used  in  preparing  a 
blue  dye. 

PnoQ  a  town  near  the  Wye,  in  Here- 
«**<»»>  fordshire,  England,  11  miles  8.  E. 
of  Hereford.  The  philanthropic  John 
Kyrle  (died  in  1724).  Pope's  'Man  of 
Boss,*  is  buried  in  the  handsome  parish 
church.  Pop.  (1911)  4082. 
Price  Alkxandkr,  a  Scottish  poet, 
•aobb>  born  in  1099;  died  in  17&4.  He 
was  schoolmaster  at  Lochlee  in  Forfar- 
shire, and  author  of  llelenore,  the  Fortu- 
nate Shepherdess,  a  pastoral  poem  in  the 
Scottish  dialect,  formerly  very  popular 
in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
"Raqc  Alkxanper,  born  in  Nairnshire. 
xl'OSb'  Scotland,  in  1783;  died  at  Hed 
River  Settlement  (Winnipeg),  in  18TK3. 
He  went  to  Canada  in  1805;  joined  As- 
tor's  expedition  to  Oregon  in  1810,  and 
was  afterwards  a  fur-trader  in  the  Hud- 
son's Hay  service.  He  is  the  author  of 
Adventures  of  the  First  Settlers  on  the 
Oregon,  Fur  Hunters  of  the  Far  \Vc$t, 
and  the  lit  d  Hirer  Settlement. 
"Rncc  Alkxandkk  Milton,  naturalist, 
Xl'uss>  was  born  at  Belleville,  Ontario, 
in  1S.T2:  di.nl  in  1S97.  He  served  in  the 
United  States  army  as  a  surgeon  during 
the  Civil  war.  He  wrote  many  works  on 
the  natural  history  of  Canada,  etc.,  and 
made  large  collections  of  animals  and 
plants. 

Ross  ^lK  Jamks  Clark.  Arctic  and 
'  Antarctic  explorer,  was  born  in 
London  in  1SOO;  died  in  18452.  He 
entered  the  British  navy  at  the  age  of 
twelve ;  acroinpani«'d  his  uncle.  Sir  John 
Roes   (see  following  article),  on  hit  two 


voyages  in  search  of  a  northwest  passage, 
and  In  the  interval  between  them,  accom- 
panied Captain  William  Parry  in  his 
three  Arctic  voyages.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  post-captain  in  1834,  par- 
ticularly for  the  discovery  of  the  north 
magnetic  pole  in  1831.  lie  commanded 
the  expedition  in  the  Erebus  and  Terror 
to  the  Antarctic  Ocean  in  1839-43;  and 
on  his  return  published  a  narrative  of 
that  voyage,  which  had  contributed  largely 
to  geographical  and  scientific  knowledge 
generally.  Captain  Koss  was  knighted 
for  his  services,  and  received  numerous 
other  honors.  In  1848  he  made  a  voyage 
in  the  Enterprise  to  Baffin's  Bay  In 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
'Rnftfl  Sib  John,  Arctic  navigator,  bora 
-IVUB,,>  in  Wigtonshire,  Scotland,  in 
1777;  died  in  1850.  In  1780  he  entered 
the  navy,  and  he  saw  abundant  service 
before  the  peace  of  1815,  which  found 
him  with  the  rank  of  comma uder.  In 
1817  he  accepted  the  command  of  an  ad- 
miralty expedition  to  search  for  a  north- 
west passage,  and  in  April,  1818,  set  sail 
in  the  Isabella,  accompanied  by  Lieut. 
Parry  in  the  Alexander.  After  passing 
through  Davis'  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay 
the  vessels  entered  l«ancasU»r  Sound,  and 
proceeded  up  it  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, when  Boss  conceived  the  erroueour 
idea  that  the  sound  was  here  brought  to 
a  termination  by  a  chain  of  mountains, 
and  accordingly  returned  to  England. 
Shortly  after  landing  he  was  advauced 
to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  published  an  account  of  his 
voyage.  His  next  expedition,  in  the 
steamer  Yietory.  was  equipped  by  Sir 
Felix  Booth,  and  set  out  in  May,  1820. 
Boss  entered  Prince  Begent's  Inlet,  and 
discovered  and  named  Boothia  Felix  and 
King  William's  Land.  In  1832  he  was 
forced  to  abandon  his  ships,  and  he  and 
his  crew  suffered  great  hardships  before 
they  wen*  picked  up  in  August,  1833,  by 
his  old  ship  the  In  be  I  la.  In  1834  Cap- 
tain Boss  was  knighted,  and  in  the  fol 
lowing  year  published  a  narrative  of  hi* 
second  voyage.  From  1830  till  1*45  Hii 
John  Boss  was  consul  at  Stockholm. 
In  1850  he  made  a  last  Arctic  voyagr 
in  the  FdU.  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
ascertain  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
He  became  a  rear-admiral  in  1851. 

Boss  and  Cromarty,  £u°nt&r,bTf 

Scotland,  but  generally  treated  of  as  one. 
the  latter  consisting  merely  of  detached 
portions  scattered  over  the  former.  They 
extend  arrow  the  breadth  of  Scotland  from 
the  North  Sea  to  the  Atlantic,  between  the 
counties  of  Inverness  and  Sutherland* 
and  include  the  bland  of  Lewis  and  other 


Rossano 
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islands.  Area  of  the  whole  3876  square 
miles.  The  west  const  is  bold  and 
rugged,  and  deeply  iudented  with  bays 
and  inlets.  A  freat  portion  of  Ross  and 
Cromarty  consists  of  Irregular  masses 
of  lofty  rugged  mountains,  some  of  which 
are  from  3500  to  4000  feet  in  height. 
Sheep  farming  and  grazing  are  exten- 
sively carried  on.  There  are  several 
fine  lakes,  the  principal  of  which  is  Loch 
Maree,  about  12  miles  long  by  2  miles 
broad.     Pop.  70,400. 

RoSSanO  (J™-**'*** .  an  ancient  town 
^^  w    of   Southern    Italy,   province 

of  Cosenza,  3  miles  south  of  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto.  In  the  neighborhood  are  quar- 
ries of  alabaster  and  marble.  Pop.  13,- 
354. 

RoSSbach  <ros'baA),  a  village  in  the 
_«w  »,*•*,«*  prussIaI1  province  of  Sax- 
ony, between  Naumburg  and  Merseburg, 
famous  for  the  decisive  victory  which 
Frederick  the  Great  obtained  there,  dur- 
ing the  Seven  Years'  war,  over  the  im- 
perial and  French  troops  under  Mar- 
shal  Soubise,  November  5,  1757. 

Boss-Church,  florkxce   marryat. 

«*wMM  <***»»».■.*/«*,  novelist,  was  born  at 
Brighton,  England,  July  0,  1837,  the 
daughter  of  Capt.  Frederick  Marryat 
(which  seek  She  became  editor  of 
London  tiuciel  y  in  1872.  Among  her 
many  novels  are:  Too  Hood  for  Jlim, 
Her  Lord  and  Master.  How  Like  a 
Woman,  The  11  a mp stead  Mystery,  etc. 
Also.  Thi re  i*  .Vo  heath  and  other  works 
dealing  with  spiritualism.  She  died  Oct. 
27.  1HUD. 

RoSSfi  (ros),  William  Pausonn.  third 
avuoo*;  Karl  of.  was  horn  at  York  in 
1800;  died  in  1SC»7.  His  chief  attention 
was  devoted  to  the  study  of  practical 
astronomy,  and  in  18127  he  constructed  a 
reflecting  telescope,  the  speculum  of 
which  had  a  diameter  of  three  feet,  and 
the  success  and  scientific  value  of  this  in- 
strument induced  him  to  attempt  to  cast 
a  speculum  twice  as  largo.  After  many 
(litliciiltifs.  he  succeeded,  in  IS *."»,  in  per- 
fect in?  machinery  which  turned  out  the 
hum1  s]Naculuni.  weighing  .'»  tons,  with- 
out warp  or  Haw.  It  was  then  mounted 
in  his  park  at  ParMinstowii,  on  a  tele- 
scope 7t\  feet  in  length  with  a  tube  7 
feet  in  diameter.  The  sphere  of  observa- 
tion was  immensely  widened  by  Lord 
Uossc's  instrument,  which  was  chiefly 
used  in  observations  of  nebula1. 

Rossetti  *  rntf-ertf*),  <;ahuikl  Ohaklks 

**  I>ANrn.    better    known    as 

Dante  Oaiirikl,  p:\int«»r  ami  poet,  was 
born  in  London  about  IS'JS;  and  died 
in  April.  1*^2.  His  fat  Jut.  Ctahriele 
Hossetti  I  17STS  -1S5I  >.  a  native  of  Italy 
and  an   Italian  poet  of  considerable  dis- 


tinction, was  a  political  refugee  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  became  professor  of  Italian 
in  King's  College,  ana  was  known  as  an 
able  though  eccentric  commentator  upon 
Dante.  Dante  Gabriel  early  showed  a 
predilection  for  art,  studied  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  then  became  a  pupil  of  Ford 
Madox  Brown ;  and  in  1848  Joined  Hoi- 
man  Hunt,  Thomas  Woolner,  Millais,  and 
others  in  founding  the  so-called  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  to  whose  organ, 
the  Germ,  he  contributed  several  poems. 
In  1849  he  exhibited  his  painting  of  the 
Girlhood  of  Mary  Virgin;  but  his  later 
works,  numerous  as  they  were,  were  rarely 
seen  by  the  public  until  the  posthumous 
exhibition  of  a  collection  of  his  painriwjM 
in  1883,  at  the  Itoyal  Academy.  His 
principal  paintings  are:  Dante'a  Dream, 
the  Salutation  of  Beatrice,  the  Dying 
Beatrice,  La  Pia,  Proserpine,  Sibylla 
Palmifera,  Monna  Vanna,  and  Venus 
Vcrticordia.  His  reputation  as  a  painter 
was  surpassed  by  his  fame  as  a  poet,  and 
his  poems  are  characterized  by  the  same 
vivid  imagination,  mystic  beauty  and 
sensuous  coloring  as  his  paintings.  In 
both  arts  he  appears  as  a  devotee  of 
medievalism.  His  chief  poems  are  the 
House  of  Life,  a  poem  in  101  sonnets; 
the  King's  Tragedy  and  other  Ballads, 
Dante  at  Verona,  Blessed  Damosei,  etc. 
In  1801  he  published  the  Early  Ital- 
ian Poets,  a  series  of  translations 
in  the  original  meters,  afterwards  re- 
issued under  the  title  of  Dante  and  his 
Circle.  His  wife  died  in  1802.  two  years 
after  marriage,  and  from  this  grief  he 
never  entirely  recovered. —  His  sister, 
Christina  (Jkoroina  (born  1830),  was 
a  poet  of  high  merit.  Her  chief  works 
are:  (Jo  hi  in  Market  and  other  Poems 
<18ti2i,  The  Prince9*  Progress  and  other 
r<nms  (1800).  The  Pageant  and  other 
Poems  (1881).  besides  prose  stories, 
books  for  children,  and  several  devotional 
works.  She  died  in  1804. —  His  brother, 
William  Michael  (born  1829),  an  as- 
sistant-secretary in  the  Inland  Revenue 
Office,  distinguished  himself  as  an  art 
critic  and  literary  editor. 
RoSSlTli  (ros-sC'n§),  Gioachino  Ax- 
XWDO  tonio,    an     Italian    operatic 

composer,  was  born  at  Pesaro.  Feb.  29, 
171)2;  died  Nov.  13.  1868.  The  son  of 
a  musician  In  humble  life,  he  began  to 
learn  music  very  early,  and  by  the  kind- 
ness of  a  patron  became  a  pupil  in  the 
Lyceum  at  Bologna.  He  wrote  a  great 
number  of  both  comic  and  serious  operas, 
the  first  successful  one  of  whldi  was 
Tancrcdi  (1813).  and  enjoyed  a  h'sh 
degree  of  reputation  and  wealth,  in 
1824  he  visited  London,  and  from  183a 
till  183G,  he  resided  at  Paris,  whan  he 


Bottand  fiot 

held,   till   1830,  a  high-salaried  post  in  ]*Agtof      See  Rostov. 

connection  with  the  Theatre  des  Italiens.  ■a*ww** 

He  then  spent  tome  years  at  Bologna  Sflfltonfillili  X  roe-top'chta  ) ,    Fioooa 

and  Florence,  bat  in  1806  he  returned  *»»»w|rvj*AJ»  Vasilucvitch,  Count, 

to  Paris,  where  he  died.    His  body  was  born  in  1706,  of  an  ancient  Russian  fam- 

removed   to   Florence   in    1887.    Rossini  ilv,  was  governor  of  Moscow  at  the  time 

effected    in    Italj    the   improvements    in  of    the   French   invasion    of    1812.    Ka- 

Sera  carried  oat  by  Mosart  in  Germany,  poleon  accused  him  in  his  despatches  of 

e  curtailed  the  long  recitative  parts  of  having  deliberately  set  fire  to  Moscow, 

serious  opera,  promoted  the  basso  to  a  but    he    himself    decidedly    denied    this 

leading    part,    made    the    orchestration  charge   in   his   Viritt  $ur  VIncendie  de 

livelier,  and  no  longer  left  the  ornamenta-  Afotco*    (Paris.    1823).    It   is   at   least 

tion   of   his   songs   to   the  discretion  of  certain  that  if  RostoDchin  did  not  cause 

tne  singers.    lie   is  specially  considered  the  catastrophe,  he  fully  expected  it  when 

to   be   a   master   of  melody.     His  finest  he  evacuated  the  city.     In  1814  he  was 

opera    is    William    Tell    (1829).    Other  present  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.    He 

chief  works  are:  Othello   (1816),  Uof  died  at  Moscow  in  1820,  leaving  behind 

in     Egypt      (1818),     and     Semiramide  him    a    number    of    historical    memoirs, 

(1823)  ;     and     the    comic    operas,     the  comedies,  etc.,  in  Russian  and  French. — 

Barber  of  Seville    (1816),   and   La  Co-  His  daughter-in-law,  Evdokia  PrraovwA 

nerentola    (1817).     He  also  composed  a  Rostopcuijc    (1812-68).  is  distinguished 

Stabat  Mater   (1842).  a  Missa  Solennis  in   Russian  literature  as  a  poetess  and 

(first   performed   in   1869),  and  various  novelist 

cantatas,  oratorios,  and  pianoforte  pieces.  RofttOV    or  R°«Tor  (ros-t6f),  a  town 

Rostand    (ros-tand'),    Edmond,    dra-  J   in  Russia,  in  the  government 

*^               matist,    was    born    at    Mar-  of  Jaroslav,  and  35  miles  a.  a.  w.  of  the 

seilles,    France,    in    1868,    educated    in  town  of  Jaroslav,  on  Lake  Nero.     It  Is 

Paris,  his  first  play,  The  Romanticists,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in   Russia,  be- 

being     produced     in     1894.     It     was     a  ing  mentioned  in  the  ninth  century,  has 

marked    success    and    was    followed    by  a  cathedral  and  a  very  important  annual 

Princess      Loiutoine,      The     Samaritan,  fair.     Pop.  18,106. 

Cyrano     de     Bergerac,     and     L'Aiglon,  Pngtov'     or  Hosior,  a  town  of  8outh- 

These  have  been  widely  played,  Coquelin  *WOW¥  9  era    Russia,    in    the   govern- 

and    Sarah    Bernhardt    presenting    them  ment    of    Ekaterinoslav,    on    the    Don, 

in  Europe  and  America.    His  Chantecler  about  20  miles  above  its  mouth  in  the 

(1910).  in  which  all  the  characters  are  Sea  of  Asof.     Its  importance  is  due  to 

birds    mid    animals,    in    remarkable    for  the  agricultural  development  of  8.  Rus- 

originality  and  poetic  brilliance.     In  1915  gia,  which  has  raised  it  in  about  a  cen- 

he   published   a  chant   to  the   Stars   ami  tury  from  a  mere  village  to  a  large  town 

Stripes  (fsc  Chant  des  Astres),  foretelling  with     important     fairs,     and     extensive 

victory.    He  died  Dec.  2,  1918.  grain-shipping    industry,    and    trade    in 

Pnar»r     (ros'tcr),  a  military  term  alg-  wool,  oil,  tallow,  ores,  pitch,  etc.     Pop. 

XVUSlCi     ujfying  a  Hat  or  register,  show-  (1910)    172.225. 

in&  or   fixing   the   rotation   in   which   in-  PAg+M       Roanrif,  a  platform  or  stage 

dividual*,  companies,  regiments,  etc.,  are  *WDMB*     in   the  forum  in   Rome;    so 

liable  to  servo.  called   from   the   beaks    (rostra)    of   the 

Una+nnlr    (ros'tok),    the    largest    town  ships  taken,  in  338  B.  c„   from  the  An- 

AU31UC11    in      Meckienbure  -  Schwerin,  Hates,  with  which  it  was  adorned. 

(Jermanv,    is    situated    on    the    navigable  P/vraT»11      (ros'wcl),     a     city,    county 

YVarnow,   7   miles   8.   of   the   Baltic   Sea  **vbw*aa      imit    of    Chaves    Co.,    New 

and  GO  miles  k.  x.  E.  of  Ltibeck.     A   few  Mexico,   on   the   Pecos  River.   170  mike 

relies  of  the  picturesque  mediaeval   town  if .  E.  of  El  Paso,  Texas.    It  has  fanning 

have    survived    the    great    fire    of    1077.  and   livestock    interests.     Home  of  New 

The   chief   buildings   are    the   church   of  Mexico  Military  Institute.     Pop.   (1920) 

St.    Marv    (fourteenth  century),   remark-  7033. 

able  for  the  height  of  its  roof;  the  town-  P/\+  *  disease  incident  to  sheep  (some- 
house,  with  seven  towers:  the  palace.  **vv>  times  to  other  animals),  and 
and  the  university  (founded  1410 1  ;  caused  hy  the  presence  in  the  gall-bladder 
Rostock,  with  the  fore-nort  of  Warne-  and  biliary  ducts  of  the  common  liver* 
infinite.    carrion    on    a    fairly    active    hut  fluke     (Dtstdmm    hepaticvm).    developed 


<lr<  lining.  <>xp<>rt  trade  (chiefly  with  Kug-  from  the  germs  swallowed  by  the  ■beep 
land)  in  irraiu ;  and  imports  coals,  timber,  with  their  food.  The  averace  length 
oil  :iii<i  iron.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  of  the  mature  fluke  is  about  1  tack. 
B]iirh<T,  a  statue  of  whom  adorns  one  of  The  disease  is  promoted  by  a  humid  state 
the  s^unrv".      Pop    (lt>li>)  07.053.  of  soil  or 
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RotarV  (n"*'**1"™)  Clvh,  any  one  of 
jr  jjlc  numProus  oluba  in  the  as- 
sociation of  business  and  professional  men 
known  as  the  International  Association 
of  Itotary  Clubs.  The  first  Kotary  was 
founded  in  1005  by  Paul  I'.  Harris,  an 
attorney  of  Chicago.  There  are  now  clubs 
all  over  the  world.  Not  more  than  one 
representative  of  each  line  of  business  op 
profession  is  admitted  to  a  Rotary  Club, 
and  not  more  than  one  Club  can  be  or- 
ganized in  any  one  city  except  New  York. 
The  keyword  of  Rotary  is  *  Service/  and 
its  slogan,  *  lie  profits  most  who  serves 
best.' 

B»0t&,  (ru't,l^«  nn  ecclesiastical  court 
composed  of  prelates  or  auditors 
subject  only  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
which  gives  opinions  on  public  cases. 
Rotation  <  ro-ta'shun),  in  physics. 
«*rw      v  is    the    motion    of    a    body 

about  an  axis,  so  that  every  point  in 
the  body  describes  a  circular  orbit,  the 
center  of  which  lies  in  the  axis.  It  is 
thus  distinguished  from  revolution,  or 
the  progressive  motion  of  a  body  revolv- 
ing round  another  body  or  external  point. 
If  a  point,  which  is  not  the  center  of 
gravity,  be  taken  in  a  solid  body,  all 
the  axes  which  pass  through  that  point 
will  have  different  moments  of  inertia, 
and  there  must  exist  one  in  which  the 
moment  is  a  maximum,  and  another  in 
which  it  is  a  minimum.  Those  are 
called  the  principal  axrs  of  rotation. 
When  a  solid  body  revolves  round  an 
axis  its  different  particles  move  with  a 
velocity  proportional  to  their  resj>eetive 
distances  from  the  axis,  and  the  velocity 
of  the  particle  whose  distance  from  the 
axis  is  unity  is  the  angular  velocity  of 
rotation. 

Rotation  of  Crops,  J,-,,^™'^ 

ture,  is  the  system  or  practice  of  grow- 
ing a  recurring  series  of  different  annual 
crops  upon  the  same  pierc  of  land.  The 
system  is  based  on  the  fact  that  different 
crops  absorb  different  quantities  of  the 
various  inorgnnie  constituents  of  the 
soil,  thus  impn\ ensiling  it  for  crops  of 
the  same  kind,  hut  leaving  it  unimpaired, 
or  even  improved,  for  crops  feeding  upon 
other  constituents.  Different  soils  and 
climates  require  different  schemes  of 
rotation,  but  it  is  a  tolerably  universal 
rule  that  culmiferous  or  seed  crops 
should  alternate  with  pulse,  roots,  herb- 
age, or  fallow.  Where  land  is  to  be 
subjected  to  a  crop  of  the  same  plants 
for  n  number  of  jears.  as  in  permanent 
pasture,  the  plant*  composing  the  crop 
should  be  of  several  different  kinds,  seek- 
ing  a   different   kind    of   uliment ;    hence 


the  propriety  of  sowing  clover  or  rib- 
wort among  pasture-grasses. 

Rotatoria.  *••  Rotifer*. 

B.otr'hp  Sea-dove,  or  Little  Auk 
jwluiic,     {Mergiilu8  m€ianoUiucu*)t*n 

aquatic  bird  belonging  to  the  family  of 
auks  or  Alcida?,  about  the  size  of  a  large 
pigeon.  It  frequents  the  Arctic  seas, 
and  comes  to  land  only  during  the  breed- 
ing season.  Its  plumage  is  black  on  the 
back  and  wings,  white  on  the  breast. 
Until  (rr,t>»  Rudolf  von,  a  German 
•*wt11  Sanskritist,  born  in  1821;  from 
18T)0  professor  of  oriental  languages  at 
Stuttgart,  as  well  as  university  librarian. 
His  chief  work  is  a  great  Sanskrit  dic- 
tionary in  collaboration  with  Bontlingk 
(which  see).  He  died  in  1895. 
Rothe  (ro'te),  Richard,  a  German 
Protestant  theologian,  born  in 
1709.  From  1823  till  1828  he  was 
chaplain  to  the  Prussian  embassy  at 
Home.  He  afterwards  held  various 
professorial  posts  at  Wittenberg  (1828- 
37),  Heidelberg  (1837-49),  and  Bonn 
(184D-54),  and  finally  returned  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  died  in  1867.  The 
work  upon  which  his  fame  principally 
rests  is  his  Theologische  Ethtk,  a  com- 
plete system  of  speculative  theology, 
published  in  1845-48,  occupying  a  mid- 
dle position  between  the  rationalistic  and 
orthodox  schools  of  theology.  According 
to  Hot  he  the  rational  man  is  developed 
by  the  processes  of  animal  evolution, 
but  spirit  is  a  superphysical  develop- 
ment. 

Bothenburg  -  ob  -  der  -  Tauber 

(ro'ten-burA;  'above  the  Tauber'),  a 
town  of  Ilavaria,  in  Middle  Franconia. 
on  a  height  above  the  Tauber,  29  miles 
s.  s.  e.  of  Wttrzburg.  Its  position  is 
naturally  strong,  being  on  a  promontory, 
and  having  a  deep  valley  on  two  of  its 
sides.  The  walls,  towers  of  defense,  and 
gateways  are  still  complete  as  in  the 
days  of  hows  and  arrows.  The  mass  of 
the  town  may  be  said  to  date  from  1500, 
but  two  churches  and  some  private 
dwellings  are  of  much  earlier  date. 
Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fectly preserved  examples  of  a  small 
mediteval  town.     Pop.  8021. 

Botherham  <l°tV*r^J^  aJKMS5»* 

Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  5  miles  northeast 
of  Sheffield,  on  the  Don  at  its  junction 
wifh  the  Rother.  The  fine  Perpendicular 
church  dates  from  the  time  of  Hdward 
IV;  the  grammar  school  from  1483. 
Kothcrham  has  an  Independent  college, 
and   extensive  iron-works  and   manufac- 


Eothermel  Eotifera 

tnrea  of  soap  starch,  glaa*  snd  ropes.  Jacob  (1792-1868)  at  Paris.  These 
Pop.  (1911)  52,507.  branches,  though  in  a  measure  separate 
Rothermel  (rotb'er-mel).  Pet  KB  firms,  still  conduct  their  operations  in 
«rv*£rciiii«7A  Fbedeiiiok.  paiuter,  was  common;  and  no  operation  of  magnitude 
liorn  in  Luzerne  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  in  is  undertaken  by  any  without  a  general 
1817;  died  August  15,  1895.  He  made  deliberation  of  all  at  Frankfort  The 
visits  for  study  to  Europe,  but  resided  Naples  branch  was  discontinued  in  1800: 
chiefly  in  Philadelphia.  1 1  is  subjects  the  two  sons  of  Karl  Mayer  (Mayer 
were  largely  from  events  in  American  Karl,  1820-8* J,  and  Wilhelru  Karl)  sue 
history,  and  he  won  much  distinction  as  feeding  their  childless  uncle  Anselm  at 
a  historical  painter.  Among  his  promi-  Frankfort.  The  bold,  yet  skilful  and 
nent  painting*  arc  I)e  Soto  Discovering  cautious,  operations  of  the  Rothschilds 
the  Mis*i*Mipfn,  Patrick  Henry  before  the  during  the  troubled  political  years  after 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  Battle  of  1813  confirmed  the  fortunes  of  the  firm. 
Gettysburg,  etc.  Many  of  his  pictures  Nathan  Mayer  in  particular  distinguished 
have  been  engraved.  himself  by  his  energy  and  resource.  By 
Rothe&fi.V  (po*h'sa),  a  royal  borough,  means  of  special  couriers,  carrier-pigeons, 
«/  seaport,  and  favorite  water-  swift  sailing-boats,  etc.,  he  was  fre- 
ing-place  of  Scotland,  chief  town  of  the  quently  In  possession  of  valuable  iufor- 
county  of  Bute,  is  beautifully  situated  mation  (e.g.,  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
at  the  head  of  a  fine  bay  on  the  north-  Waterloo)  even  before  the  government, 
east  of  the  island  of  Bute.  Rothesay  and  skilfully  turned  his  advantage  to 
has  little  trade,  though  nominally  the  account.  The  Rothschilds  do  not  con- 
center  of  a  fishing  district.  Its  pros-  temn  comparatively  small  operations;  but 
perity  in  great  measure  depends  upon  they  are  chiefly  famous  for  the  enor- 
its  popularity  as  a  health  resort,  and  on  mous  loans  which  they  raise  and  man- 
the  many  visitors  it  receives  during  age  for  different  European  governments, 
summer.  Its  climate  is  very  mild  in  In  1822  the  five  brothers  were  made 
winter,  and  it  is  on  that  account  often  barons  by  Austria ;  and  in  1885  Baron 
selected  as  a  residence  by  pulmonary  Nathaniel  von  Rothschild  (born  1840) 
sufferers.  Nearly  iu  the  center  of  the  was  raised  to  the  English  peerage. 
town  stands  the  ruined  royal  castle,  sup-  Lionel  Nathan  (1808-79),  the  father  of 
IK>sed  to  have  been  originally  built  in  the  last-named,  was  the  first  Jew  who 
1098  by  Magnus  Barefoot  of  Norway,  sat  in  parliament  (1858)  ;  and  various 
It  was  burned  in  1(185.  Rothesay  gives  other  members  of  the  family  have  risen 
the  title  of  duke  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  positions  of  honor  and  dignity  both  in 
Pop.  9378.  Britain  and  other  countries. 
Rnthwrrild  (rot'shilt :  in  English  RntifVrft  (ro-tif'er-a),  Rotatoria,  or 
HOinscnua  Kenerally  pronounced  -B0Wiera  Wheel  Ammalcules,  a 
roths'child  or  rosVhlld),  the  name  of  a  group  of  microscopic  organisms,  inhabit  - 
family  of  Jewish  bankers,  distinguished  ing  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  dis- 
for  their  wealth  and  influence.  The  tinguiahed  by  the  possession  of  an  Interior 
founder  of  the  original  banking-house  disk-like  structure  {trochal  disk),  fur- 
was  Mayer  Anselm  Bauer  (174.1-1812),  nished  with  vibratile  cilia  or  filaments 
a  poor  orphan,  horn  in  Frankfort-am-  and  capable  of  being  everted  and  inverted 
Main.  Though  educated  as  a  teacher,  at  will.  The  popular  name  of  '  Wheel 
Bauer  entered  a  bank  in  Hanover,  and  Animalcules'  is  derived  from  an  ap- 
finally  saved  sufficient  capital  to  found  parent  rotatory  motion  in  the  cilia  which 
a  business  of  bis  own  in  the  famous  fringe  the  front  disk.  Rot  If  era  are 
Judengasse  of  Frankfort,  at  the  sign  of  found  both  in  a  free  swimming  and  a 
the  Red  Scutcheon  (Roth  Schild),  which  temporarily  or  permanently  attached 
afterwards  guve  name  to  the  family.  He  state:  some  are  parasitic.  The  body  is 
gained  the  friendship  of  the  Landgrave  usually  elongated  and  generally  covered 
of  Hesse,  who  appointed  him  his  agent,  with  a  chitinous  skin.  The  head  region 
and  in  1802  he  undertook  his  first  gov-  is  well  marked.  A  highly -specialised 
eminent  loan,  raising  ten  million  thalers  digestive  system  is  usually  developed,  at 
for  Denmark.  At  his  death  in  1812  he  least  in  the  females.  The  nervous  sys- 
left  five  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom.  Anselm  tern  is  represented  by  a  single  ganglionic 
Mayer  von  Rothschild  (1773-1885),  be-  mass,  on  which  pigment  spots,  supposed 
came  heud  of  the  firm  in  Frankfort,  to  be  eyes,  are  generally  visible.  The 
while  the  others  established  branches  at  seies  are  found  in  different  individuals; 
various  foreign  capitals:  Solomon  but  the  males  are  smaller,  and  in  develop 
Mayer  (1774-1855)  at  Vieuna,  Nathan  ment  entirely  subsidiary  to  toe  females. 
Mayer  (1777-1830)  in  London.  Karl  Locomotion  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
Mayer     (1788-1855)     at     Naples,     and  the  cilia  of  the  trochal  disk,  which  al*» 
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covered  in  1*02  by  Leeuwe nboet .  — 
Ehreuberg  and  later  observers  6nti  dif- 
ferentiated them  from  infusoria  nod 
other  minute  forms  of  life.  Sonic  au- 
thor) ties  class  thorn  as  an  aberrant 
subdivision  of  the  scolecidie  or  tape- 
worms,  others  us  a  Biibdi vision  of  the 
annelida,  nod  others  connect  them  with 
tbe  molluscs,  or  arthropods. 
TtiitrriTi  (ro-lriji,  Jkan  he.  n  French 
JM»rou  jfumotilrt#  barn  in  lllOU:  died 
in  1G50.  He  was  the  author  of  thirty- 
five  plays  all  deservedly  iioiiulor,  the 
best  of  which  are  Saint  (lentil,  Ven- 
ctttat,  Don  Herlrand  de  Labrire,  An- 
tigone, Herittle  ilournnt,  nod  Coiroet. 
He  was  patronized  by  llichellen  and  a 
friend  of  Cerneille. 

VnttMtlr  (rot'tek),  Kabx  Wekces- 
JlOlieLit  ^(jg  uodeckkb  von,  a  Ger- 
man historian  and  politician,  was  bom 
at  Freiburg  in 
Baden  in   177; 


commerce  la  derived,  as  that  of  Albany. 
New  York,  from  the  decompoaition  of 
siliceous  lime  stone*,  the  lima  betas  de- 
composed, and  the  eilex  remaining  as  a 
light  earthy  mass, 

lloltnoil,  is  situated  on  the  Nieuwe  Maa> 
or  Meuse,  at  its  junction  with  the  Katie, 
about  14  miles  from  the  North  Sen,  with 
whirl)  it  is  also  directly  connected  by  a 
ship  canal  (Nieuwe  Wnterweg)  admit- 
ting the  largest  vessels  and  not  inter- 
rupted by  a  single  lock.  The  town  la 
intersected  by  numerous  canals  which  per- 
mit large  vessels  to  moor  alongside  the 
warehouses  in  tbe  very  center  of  the  city. 
These   canals,   which  are   crossed   by  in- 


planted  in  1015 


from  1818  till 
1832  of  law  in 
the     university 

town.''  In  ISM 
be  was  chosen 
'j  represent  the 


the  u 


sity 


resentntive.  His 
bold  mid  un.-om- 
promisine  ndvoco 
pollticul  frc.iloiii 

feswrsliip. 

Ivahilatliri' 

heitt-knmvn  wurk  is  hi*  Mlwmnnr  I 

Qrtihirht,       ( ■  <  icneriil      History      of 

World' i. 

Eottenburg  Wr'SiSS"™" 

NVckiir.  nlx.nl  li  mile*  s.  w.  ..f  TUI.il 
hint  u   Koiii.'iii   Ciiltnilii'  culhiilrul  nm 


■y  of  liberal  reform  nm 
drew  on  bim  tin-  resent- 

■lit   itnd   he  lost  his  iini 
lintniiieu  his  wnt  in  tli« 

Ills   -lentil    in    is  (i).      Hi. 


Many  of  the 
bonaea    are 

quaint  edifice*, 
having  t  b  e  I  r 
gable*  to  tbe 
a  t  r  e  e  t,     with 

upper  Rtorlea. 
The  princtp.'  1 
buildings  an 
tlie      town-hall 

exchange,  old 
But  "  ad  a 
H  o  us  e,     Boy- 

chlefly  Dutch 
and  modern  puintiugs,  and  the  govern- 
ment  dockyards  and  arsenal,  besides  ;he 
nu  mem  us  churches,  of  which  the  moat 
conaplruona  is  the  Oroote  Kerk,  or 
rhurHi  of  m.  Lawrence  (fifteenth  can- 
The  Groote  Markt  baa  a  statue 
sums,  a  native  of  the  town :   and 

nre    tine   parks   and    a    large    aoo- 

loRicnl  garden.      Rotterdam  contains  sbip- 

huildlng  yards,  sugar-red  Dertea,  distiller- 
ies, tobacco  factories  and  large  machine 
works ;  hut  Its  mainstay  is  commerce.  It 
uot  only  carries  on  a  very  eitenaire  and 
active  trade  with  Great  Britain,  the 
Dutch  East  and  West  Indie*  and  other 
triinsocennlc  countries,  but.  aa  thanatnra! 

i   nutlet  for  the  entire  basin  of  the  Rhrcv 

■   mid   Meuse,   it  ban  i 


;S"& 


nthtr  metal.     Musi  of  (tie  ruticu-scunt:  of    land  and  Central  Europe. 


Rouen 


crowed  by  t  treat  railway-bridge  anil  an- 
other for  carriages  and  foot-pHKarngers. 
Rotterdam  received  town  right*  iu  1340. 
and  in  1573  It  obtained  a  vote  In  tbe 
Eatntea  of  the  Netherlanda :  but  its  mod- 
ern prosperity  una  been  chiefly  dovelu|ied 
ilacc  1830.  I'opulniion,  Including  tlie 
former  town  of  Del  f*  haven,  with  which 
whk  itir,ir|H>rNtnl  in  1K.SIJ,  4tK.',4»l. 

or  Rtrrrex   (rot't*).  one  of  the 

Dutch  Sundii   Islands,  sepu ruled 
fnim  tlM-  M.  w.  mil  ..f  Tim, ir  l.y  the  Itntti 


Eotti, 


,  :ts.-)  * 


Rottlera 

(rot'le-r 
ical     lm 

a),  a  genu* 

&S£. 

>r£r    Kiii'h 

O.t-illCeic, 

Ii.  tinvtaria 

nffiirih  i 

,    ,ly,..      See 

Ka  urn  la. 

Eottweil 

(mt'iili,  ii  town 
lemhcrg.  on  tb.'  S 

«f    Wilri- 
ivksir.    1'.' 

SimtKnn. 

It     has 

imimifactiir*" 

.    Of    Kill 

ipuwdr-r  iiih 

1    locomo- 

of  10.00  gramme*,  equal  to  hIkiiH  SO  cents 
of  American  money.  A  rouble  ia  divided 
into  100  copecks.  Hull  and  quarte- 
rouble*  and  smallrr  wlver  coin*  are  hImj 
issued:  hut  iu  ncluni  circulation  there  in 
Utile  hut  P"|kt  money,  current  ilt  about 
I'M  per  cent.  In-low  if*  nominal  value. 
The  gold  Imperial  i*  wurlli  1(1  rouble*,  the 
iiii  ir-iuiiH'i'iiil  ~>  roubles. 
Eouen  (rji-<lu>.  "'•■  old  capital  of  Nur- 
*MIUCI1  idhikIj.  now  ehief  town  ,.f  rie- 
Iiii ri men t  Seiiie-Infcneure,  in  France,  is 
idiuatcd  on  the  Seine,  SO  mile*  from  the 
sea  and  87  mile*  ,\.  N.  w.  of  1'iirin.  Il 
la    tbe    neat    of    an    an-hhiahop,    and    the 


Botumah 


venenilly     fertile,    pr.sli. 

.■special    |>,-rfl-eli,.tl.       If 

reded     1 

■  i    UH 

uiitiU." 

jirlidr 

.ley    of    llle    Fiji    tfri.ll].. 
low    Christ  inns,   iiml    inn 

Houge 


i  part  of  tbe  monaster;  of  St.  Ouen ;  the 
Hold  de  Bourgtberoulde  (fifteenth  cen- 
tury), with  fine  reliefs;  the  archbishop's 
Bilace ;  and  the  distinctive  Tour  de  la 
rosse-Horloge  (1389).  The  new  Musee, 
juilt  Id  1888,  contains  n  large  collection 
)(  paintings,  chiefly  of  the  French  school. 
The  municipal  library  baa  140,000  vol- 
umes and  2500  MSS.  Rouen  Is  a  busy 
I  ratting  place,  and  baa  important  manu- 
factures of  roHcnneric*  (a  kind  of  coarse 
itriped  or  checked  fabric)  and  other  eot- 
C-u  goods.  It  has  also  manufactures  of 
.-hemicals,  beetroot-suga  r,  earthenware, 
■onfectionery,  etc. ;  and  bleach- fields, 
Jye-works,  foundries,  etc.  The  channel 
of  the  Seine  has  been  deepened  and  reg- 
ulated, so  that  vessels  of  21  feet  draught 
can  ascend  to  the  extensive  harbor  and 
docks.  Rouen  is  the  Rotomagus  of  Ro- 
man times.  In  the  ninth  century  it  be- 
came the  capital  of  tbe  Northmen  or 
Normans ;  and  after  tbe  Norman  Con- 
quest it  remained  In  the  possession  of 
England  till  1204.  Tbe  English  retook 
it  in  1418,  but  finally  lost  it  in  1449.  In 
1431  it  was  the  scene  of  tbe  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  Joan  of  Arc.  Corneille,  Fon- 
tenelle,  (JericBul*.,  and  other  famous  men 
were  unlives  of  Rouen.  Pop.  105,043: 
nr  including  tbe  faubourgs,  124.987. 
Roller  (rolnt-  a  ve|T  nne  «cartet 
■"""B*  powder,  used  by  jewelers  for 
polishing  purposes,  and  prepa'ed  from 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron  exposed  to  a 
bigh  temperature.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  a  cosmetic  prepared  from  na Slower 
(which  seei. 

Pnnov  flrnir  (H»h  krwil).  RoruE 
KOUgC  LTOIX  DRA0OKi  purisltiTants 
of  the  Kngliali  Herald's  College,  the  first 
so  called  from  the  red  cross  of  St.  George ; 
tbe  second  from  the  red  dragon,  the  sup- 
posed ensign  of  Cad  wa  lady  r,  the  last 
king  of  the   Britons.     See  Pursuivant. 

Bouge-et-Noir  .<Sh^J"^*^ 

Trente-Un  (trant-un;  '  thirty  -  one '  I , 
or  Tre.ste  et  Uuaraxte  (trint-e-ka- 
raot ;     '  thirty    and    forty ').    a    modern 

Kme   of   chance   played    with   tbe   cards 
longing    to    six    complete    packs.     The 
punters    or    players    stake   upon   nuy    of 
the   four   chances:    rouge,    noir,    coslnr. 
and  invent,    Tbe  banker  then  deal* 
row  of  cards  for  noir,   until  the  ei 
pips  number  between  30  and  40   (• 
cards   count   10,   aces  1),  and  a 
row    for   rogue.     That    row   win' 
most   nearly   approaches   tbe  Hi 
nnd  players  staking  on  tb*  win 
receive     their     ttake     dot      4 
wins   if  the  first  card  to.     t 
Jenl  is  of  the  winning  cc' 


Boumania 


both  hat 

claims  one-half  of  all  stakes.  This  lu— 
condition  places  the  banker  at  an  advan- 
tage calculated  to  be  equal  to  about  11 
per  cent,  on  all  sums  staked. 

Bonnet  de  Lirte.  g^,.1'""""" 
Bough  Eider.,  ■„■«- '  -  >•*£ 

('Buffalo  Bill'),  for  use  in  bis  'Will 
West'  show,  Indicating  the  men  who 
tarried  messages  over  tbe  West  in  early 
frontier  times.  Tbe  name  was  given  to 
the  cowboy  regiment  organised  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  for  the  dpauiah- America* 
war:  also  to  the  2d  United  States  vol- 
unteer cavalry.  These  were  made  « 
largely  of  western  re 

»»^«™  i£>% , 

West  Flanders,  on  the  Mamlei,  1     

-••u.b     ,.f     rtr,,|Kti       Tb*    -bW     industrial 

establl*t)iii.i]tH  lire  cotton  and  woolen  fac- 
tories: and  it  has  an  important  linn. 
market.     Pop,  (liti»4>  24.54*. 

a  game  of  chance,  in  wbldi 
a  small  ivory  ball  is  thrown  off  by  s  re- 
volving- disk  into  one  of  37  or  38  cots- 
Srtmt-nt.-i  surrounding  it,  and  niinibertal 
im  I  to  30.  with  one  or  two  sens. 
Players  who  have  staked  upon  the  num- 
ber Of  |  h>-  f>m  part  men  t  into  which  the 
ball  falls  receive  t!iirty-st«  times  tori 
stake;  I,--  ii  \hr\  Imve  staled  upon  a 
than  one  number.  There  nn  also  » 
chancrs  on  which  st;iki"i  may  be  i" 
(ro-tna'nl-a),  or  L 
ma,  «  aliiielooi  of  8 
eastern  Hunine.  After  the  Itslkas 
(19131  It  hail  an  urea  o*  SM    ' 
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Dobrudsha,  tbroufh  which  it  discharges  bers  of  Jews  and   gypsies,   and  smaller 

itself    into    the   Black    Sea    by    the    St.  numbers   of   Bulgars,   Magyars,   Greeks, 

George,  Sulina  and  Kilia  channels.    The  Germans  and  Armenians.    Three-fourths 

climate  is  much  more  extreme  than  at  of  the  population  are  peasant 8,  who  until 

the  same  latitude  in  other  parts  of  Eu-  1864  were  kept  in  virtual  serfdom  by  the 

rape;  the  summer  is  hot  and  rainless,  the  boiars  or  noble*.     In  that  year  upwards 

winter  sudden   and   very   intense;    there  of  400,000   peasant   families   were  made 

is  almost  no  spring,  but  the  autumn  is  proprietors   of   small   holdings   averaging 

long  and  pleasant.     Roumania  is  an  es-  10  acres,  at  a  price  to  be  paid  back  to 

sentially  agricultural  and  pastoral  state,  the    state    in    fifteen    years.     About    44 

fully  70  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  be-  millions  of  the  people  belong  to  the  Greek 

tag  directly  engaged  in  husbandry.     The  Church.     Energetic     efforts     are     being 

chief  cereal  crops  are  maize,  wheat,  bar-  made  to  raise  education  from  its  present 

ley,    rye    and    oats,    enormous    crops    of  low   level.     Roumania   has  two   uuiversi* 

wheat    and    maize    being    produced;    to-  ties    (at    Bukarest    and    Jassy),    several 

bacco,   hemp,   and   flax   are  also   grown;  gymnasia,  and  a  system  of  free  primary 

and  wine  is  produced  on  the  hills  at  the  schools,  at  which  attendance  is  compul- 

foot   of   the  Carpathians.     Cattle,  sheep,  sory. 

and  horses  are  reared  in  large  numbers.  Government,   e/c— Roumania   is  n    he- 

Kxcellent   timber  abounds  on  the  Carpa-  reditary  constitutional  monarchy,  with  a 

thians.     Bears,  wolves,  wild  boars,  large  bicameral  legislat lire.    The  Senate  (11>L*0> 

nod    small   game   and    fish   are   plentiful.  consists  of  170  members    (Old  Kingdom. 

The  country  is  rich  in  minerals  of  nearly  82:    Transylvania.    4."» ;    Bessarabia,    24; 

every    description,    but    salt,    petroleum,  Bukovina,  19)  including  4  for  the  univer- 

and  lignite  are  the  only  minerals  worked,  sities  and   11)   bishop*.      The  chamber  of 

Manufactures  are  still  in  a  rudimentary  deputies  consiMs  of    'Ml    members.      All 

state.  citizens   of   21    years,    paying    taxes,    art' 

7Y««V,  Rmilwpt,  etc. —  Trade  is  fairly  electors.      The   executive    is   vested   in   a 

active,  but  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  council  of  ministers.     Military  service  n» 

of  foreigners;  the  internal  trade  is  chiefly  compulsory  and   universal   from  the  ages 

carried  on   by  Jews,   whose  numbers  and  of  21    to  4<V      Roumania   mobilized   some 

prosperity  are  constant  sources  of  anxiety  700.000  men  in  the  Kuroitcan  war.     The 

to    Roumanian    statesmen,   ami    who   are  strength  of  the  army  iu  l!*2u  was  apprnx- 

in  consequence  subject  to  certain  disabili-  imately  2i~iO.(IOO. 

ties.     The  chief  exports  are  grain   (espe-  History. —  The    country    that    is    now 

cially     maize),     petroleum,     cattle,     salt.  Roumania   was  anciently   part   of  Dacia, 

timber,  ami  fruit.     The  chief  im|xuts  are  which     to  as    conquered    by    Trajan    and 

manufactured     goods,     coal.     etc.       Great  made   a    Roman   province   in    100  A.D.,   a 

Britain    and    Germany    have    by    far   the  ureal    many   Roman  colonists  being  then 

greatest    share  of   the   foreign   trade,   the  settled    in    it.     In    the    third    century    it 

bulk   of   which   passes   though   the   Black  was   overrun    by    the   Goths,    and   subse- 

Sea  ports.     Railways.  I>egun  in  1S00,  have  quently    by    Huns,    Bulgars.    Avars   and 

a  total  length  of  about  2300  miles,  nearly  Slavs,   all    of    whom    nave   left   more   or 

«!1    in    the    hands   of   government,    which  less  distinct  traces  on  the  land  and  peo- 

n  I  so  monopolizes  wilt    and   tobacco.     The  pie.     At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  ceo* 

French    decimal    coinage   has   been    Intro-  tury  Roumania  formed  part  of  the  great 

duced.  the  franc  being  called  leu  (pi.  lei),  Bulgarian     kingdom,     after    the   fall    of 

the  centime  bant.     The  metric  system  of  which,  in   10111.  it   nominally  belonged  to 

weights   am]   measures  has  also  been  of*  the     Eastern    Kotos n    Knipi"e.    although 

hcially   recognized,  but  a  bewildering  di-  noon     taken    |MioMe<*ion    of    by    Turkish 

versity  of  local  standards  is  still  common,  tribes.     Wnllachia     and     Moldavia     were 

I'roplr. —  The  Roumanians,  who  call  long  d'nided.  AI»out  1241  Radii  Negra. 
themselves  Romnni,  claim  to  be  descend-  'duke'  of  l''»gera*.  i*  said  to  have 
ants  of  Roman  colonists  introduced  by  founded  a  %oi\ode«hip  in  Wallnchia. 
Trajan:  but  the  traces  of  Latin  descent  which  tinally  tell  Muder  Turkish  sn- 
are in  great  part  due  to  a  later  immigra-  premacy  after  the  battle  of  Mohacs  hi 
tion.  about  the  twelfth  century,  from  the  l.VJiJ.  The  hoiar*  retained  the  nominal 
Alpine  districts.  Their  language  and  right  of  electing  the  voivodes  until  1720; 
history  both  indicate  that  they  are  a  but  thenceforward  the  sultan  openly  sold 
mixed  race  with  many  constituents,  the  office  to  the  highest  bidders,  who,  with- 
Their  language.  b""?ver,  must  1*  classed  out  security  of  tenure,  mercilessly  plan* 
ss  on*  of  the  Romance  tongues,  though  dered  the  unfortunate  provhiet  so  long 
It  contains  n  large  admixture  of  foreign  aa  their  power  lasted.  In  Moldavia,  Drm- 
elements,  fh**  population  tu<  iu«ies,  <o  ctwh  or  Bogdan  abont  1954  founded  a 
•'•«.,,,)„   f0  f|l<k   ItouinaniMii's  large  nun*  aingdnm.  much  «*  Radii  had  <|j»m*  in  WaJ- 


itoumelia  Sound  Towers 


lachia,  and  it  too  fell  under  the  over-  RnnYirlAra  (roim'dere),  a  game  played 
lordship  of  the  Porte  after  the  death  of  4WUUUWD  with  a  bat  and  a  ball  by 
the  voivode  Stephan  the  Great  in  1504.  opiwsing  teams  on  a  piece  of  ground 
The  Turks  subsequently  introduced  the  marked  off  into  a  diamond.  Nine  play  ou 
same  custom  of  selling  the  hospodarship  inch  side.  It  is  very  similar  to  baseball, 
or  voivodeship.  in  both  provinces  the  which  superseded  it  in  America,  though 
government  was  most  frequently  pur-  the  game  in  its  original  form  of  rounders 
chased  by  I'hunarioles,  Greek  inhabitants  is  still  popular  in  Kngland. 
of  the  Phnnnr  district  of  Constantinople.  PnTiTifl -fifth  u  fish  (Corcfjonu*  quad- 
The  successive  wars  between  Russia  and  *     rilaicnllis)  of  the  salmon 

Turkey  were  on  the  whole  beneficial  to  family,  found  in  many  of  the  lakes  and 
Roumnnia,  for  the  Russians  gradually  livers  of  the  Northern  United  States  and 
established  a  kind  of  protectorate  over  Canada.  When  in  good  condition  it  is 
their  fellow-Christians  on  the  Danube,  very  fut  and  of  exquisite  flavor,  weighing 
The  Treaty  of  Paris  in  185<3f  after  the    about  2  lbs. 

Crimean  War,  confirmed  the  suzerainty  of  Roundheads  a  name  formerly  given 
the  Porte,  but  preserved  the  rights  and  vuuuu^auoj  Dy  tQe  cavayer„  or 
privileges  of  the  Danubian  principalities,  adherents  of  Charles  I,  during  the  English 
and  added  to  them  purt  of  Bessarabia,  civil  war,  to  members  of  the  Puritan  or 
In  1858  the  two  provinces,  each  electing  parliamentary  party,  who  distinguished 
Prince  Couza  as  its  hospodar,  were  themselves  by  having  their  hair  closely 
united  by  a  personal  union,  which  in  cut  while  the  Cavaliers  wore  theirs  in  long 
lftjl  was  formally  converted  into  a  real    ringlets. 

and  national  union.  Couza,  who  assumed  Sound  Robin  a  ^rrittcn  protest  or 
the  title  of  Prince  Alexander  John  I  in  ■"^"■"•^  *WWAUJ  remonstrance,  signed 
18(10,  was  fr  ced  by  a  revolution  to  abdi-  in  a  circular  form  by  several  persons,  so 
eate  in  18tH>.  and  Prince  Charles  of  that  no  name  shall  be  obliged  to  bond  the 
IInlienzollertt-Si?m;iringen  was  eleeted  in  list.  This  method  of  bringing  grievances 
his  place.  In  the  Husso-Turkish  War  of  to  the  notice  of  superiors  was  first  used 
1877-78  Roumnnia  sided  with  Russia,  by  French  officers,  whence  its  derivation 
and  proclaimed  its  independence  of  Tur-  from  rond  ruban,  *  round  ribbon.' 
key.  This  claim  was  recognized  by  the  13  mi  rid  To  111  A  The,  famous  In  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878.  but  Uoumnnin  -»'uuul1  *»««;,  Artnurian  legends,  a 
was  compelled  to  rctrocede  to  Russia  the  table  for  the  accommodation  of  a  celect 
part  of  Ilcssarahia  which  it  acquired  at  fraternity  of  knights,  said  to  have  been 
the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  ami  to  re-  established  by  Uther  Pendragon,  father 
ceive  the  Dohrudsha  in  exchange  In  of  King  Arthur,  and  when  it  was  com- 
1881  the  principality  declared  itself  n  pleto  to  have  had  150  knights  of  approved 
kingdom,  itouinania  joined  in  the  Bal-  valor  and  virtue.  King  Leodegrannce, 
knn  war  in  lDl'I  (q.  v.).  King  Charles  who  received  it  from  Uther  Pendragon, 
died  October  10.  11*11.  his  nephew.  Fer-  was  father  of  Guinevere,  and  assigned  it 
dinand.  succeeding.  Rnumania  remained  as  part  of  her  dowry  when  she  wedded 
neutral  in  the  European  war  until  Arthur.  The  fellowship  of  the  Round 
August  28.  1010,  whin  it  joined  the  cause  Table  met  for  the  lost  time  just  before 
of  the  Entente  Allien.  It  made  a  brief  setting  out  on  the  quest  for  the  holy 
successful  forward  movement,  but  a  com-  grail.  There  are  other  accounts  of  the 
jilete  repulse  followed,  the  whole  country  founding  of  the  table,  one  of  which  as- 
iM'iux  overrun.  With  Ku^sia,  Itoumauia  cribes  it  to  Arthur  himself,  who  admitted 
was  compelled  to  si«^'ii  a  treaty  of  iicace  only  12  knights  to  it.  All,  however,  unite 
in  March,  l'HS,  with  Cermany  and  her  in  describing  it  ns  the  center  of  a  feDow- 
u\]\'<.  With  the  collapse  of  the  central  ship  of  valiant,  pious,  and  noble  knights. 
pi  rivers  in  November.  1IUS,  Itmniiania  re-  First  mention  of  it  is  made  in  the  Brut 
entered   the   war  ami  was   represent!^  in   of  Wace. 

tin-  peace  conference  in  Taris.  By  the  "R/vnTirl  TmtrAra  a  clan  of  tall  nar- 
inaee  of  liii!i  her  territory  was  nearly  -"A1111"1  1UWC">  row  circular  edi- 
doubled,  at  the  expense  of  limitary  and  fices,  tapering  somewhat  from  the  baw 
Russia.     (Seii  map  of  P.nlknit  States.)  upwards,    and    generally   with    a   conical 

H  mi  m  alia         »S,M'  i'umtWi.  top,  from  60  to  130  feet  In  height,  and 

xwmmeiia.  from  ^  t0  -^  in  diametep.   Wlth  ^  ex. 

"Round  "'  in"^'<>-  n  short  composition  ception  of  three  in  Scotland,  they  are 
iwunu,     jh  u.|,j(1|,  tnri P  niril.P  voices   peculiar  to  Ireland.    The  doors  are  from 

starting  at    the  \n-a  inn  tin:  of  stated   sue-  0  to  20  feet  from  the  ground,  tha  win- 

cesxive   phrase*.   siiiLr    iIh-   same   mnsie  in  dows  mnall.     They  are  presumed  to  have 

unison  or  nctate   Mini-;  differ!  m:  from  the  heen    the    work    of    Christian    builder 

csnon).  period  of  Sth  to  13th  century. 


